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Art.  I. — The  CeUic  Druidi.  By  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq. 
F.S.A.  of  Skellow  Grange,  near  Doncaster,  Yorkshire.  4to. 
London. 

The  Introdnction  to  this  splendid  and  elaborate  work,  con* 
taintf  ninety-six  pages  and  forty-five  plates,  admirably  litho* 
graphed,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  Druidical  remains, 
(temples,  cromlehs,  fire-towers,  Logan  stones,  &^.y  at  Stone- 
henge,  Abury,  and  other  places  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land;  in  France,  Germany,  and  Malabar;  besides  fourteen 
vignettes  of  a  similar  kind,  conclusively  shewing  the  similarity 
in  the  design  and  structure  of  these  strange  elections  in  widely 
distant  places,  and  the  probable  similarity  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies to  which  they  were  destined.  In  page  liii.  of  this  Intro- 
duction, Mr.  Higgins  speaks  of  the  lra$s  weapons  of  ancient 
nations ;  we  suspect  the  brass  is  properly  bronze ;  an  alloy  not 
af  copper  and  zinc,  but  of  copper  and  tin.  The  aurichalchum  of 
Corinth  might  have  been  brass,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
of  the  knowledge  or  use  among  the  ancients  of  our  modern 
alloy,  so  called.  The  ancient  weapons  were  usually  nine  parts 
copper,  and  one  part  tin.  Their  specula  were  either  of  this  lain 
mentioned  alloy,  or  with  a  larger  proportion  of  tin,  or  of  silver. 

The  work  itself  opens  with  some  remarks  on  ike  necessity  of 
Etjfnwtogy^  and  a  collection  of  alphabets  disposed  in  separate 
columns. 

1.  The  names  of  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  letters. 

2.  The  Samaritan  characters. 
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but  we  say  that  it  has  sufficient  weight,  and  is  maintained  with 
sufficient  plausibility  to  require  refutation.  Wooden  blocks, 
tablets,  plates  of  copper  or  lead,  cowskins  and  Babylonish  bricks, 
might  serve  well-enough  for  memoranda,  but  no  more.  This 
remark  will  apply  to  much  of  Mr.  Higgins'  reasoning  in  this  very 
curious  and  learned  book ;  and  we  desire  that  all  our  assent  to 
his  arguments  and  conjectures  may  be  understood  as  liable  to 
this  probable  drawback — probable  at  least,  till  it  be  refuted ; 
and  till  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bacchicand  Cyclic  poets,  and  the 
Bardic  songs  of  Homer  and  Ossian,  Vallancey's  Irish  Records, 
and  O'Connor's  Chronicles  of  Erin,  shall  be  pointed  out  and 
exhibited.  Beyond  this  period,  history  is  scarcely  more  than 
the  vague  and  inaccurate  recollections,  fictions,  and  conjectures 
of  illiterate  and  half  savage  people. 

Oghams  of  Ireland,  (p.  19.)  Intended  for  secrecy,  according  to 
«ur  author.  We  have  already  noticed  what  seems  to  have  es- 
caped him,  that  Agham  in  Sanscrit,  is  secret.  He  conjectures, 
these  simple  alphabets  may  have  been  in  use  in  Syria,  before 
the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  existed.  It  may  be  so :  but  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof,  it  may  not  be  so.  The  Ogham  is  to  the* 
eye  the  simplest  of  all  forms  of  writing. 

Affinity  between  the  Languages,  (p.  22.)  The  affinity  between 
the  Greek,  Roman  and  Celtic,  attributable  to  a  very  early  stream 
of  emigration  from  the  east  to  the  west.  The  Celtic,  at  present 
only  traceable  in  Britany,  and  the  Celtic  Colonies,  British, 
Irish,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Manks  and  Earse:  to  these,  Mr.  Hig- 
gins might  have  added  the  Mauritanian  mountains.  The  words 
Ogum  and  Ogma  belong  to  it.  According  to  Mr.  Astle,  the  Sa- 
maritan, Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Bastulan,  Punic-Carthaginian  or 
Sicilian,  and  the  Pelasgic  Greek  are  derived  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian. Hence  also,  as  the  Etruscan  alphabet  had  only  thirteen 
letters,  and  they  sprung  from  the  Scythian  Pelasgi,  the  roost 
ancient  settlers  in  Greece,  the  subsequent  Cadmean  or  Celtic 
colonists  in  Italy,  who  had  seventeen  letters,  were  posterior  to 
the  Pelasgic  Etruscans.  It  is  probable  a  priori  as  well  as  from 
history,  that  the  most  ancient  people  had  the  fewest  letters  in 
their  alphabet.  It  may  be,  and  we  have  no  doubt  is,  that  all 
these  languages  are  dialects  or  grammatical  mutations  of  some 
one  more  ancient  tongue,  referable  rather  than  traceable  to  the 
indeterminate  region  of  ancient  Scythia. 

PecuUarity  of  the  Irish  Alphabet,  (p.  24.)  Bethluisnion,  from  the 
name  of  the  three  first  letters,  as  alphabet  from  Alpha,  Beta. — 
Mr.  Higgins  appeals  to  his  exhibition  of  ancient  and  modern 
alphabets  in  page  4,  that  the  Irish,  Greek,  Hebrew  anil  Sama- 
ritan have  been  called  after  English  trees,  or  English  trees  after 
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tbem.  (See  pp.  34, 249.)  Even  supposing  identity  or  similarity 
of  origin,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  among  the  mutations  of  two 
or  three  thousand  years,  a  perfect  similarity  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, in  all  the  letters.  If  such  a  similarity  exists  manifestly 
A  a  few,  it  will  suffice  to  establish,  upon  high  probability,  the 
community  of  origin.  In  the  next  section,  Mr.  Higgins  entersi 
into  a  minute  comparison  of  the  Irish  with  the  Hebrew.  He 
seems  not  aware  that  muin  the  vifte,  is  certainly  owing  to  tbe 
common  Irish  substitution  of  the  t?,  for  the  m  and  b.  The  com- 
parison here  made  is  very  striking.  He  conjectures  that  the 
names  of  trees  applied  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  origi- 
nally and  purposely  intended  for  hieroglyphic  secrecy,  so  that 
the  sending  of  twigs  or  leaves,  or  branches,  might  be  a  mode  of 
secret  communication.  His  quotations  from  Virgil,  undoubt- 
edly aid  his  conjecture.  And  in  further  conformity,  we  may  add 
the  eastern  practice  of  conveying  secret  meanings  and  informa- 
tion by  flowers. 

.  Virgil  a  Druid,  (p.  32.)  The  descent  of  ^neas  into  the  Plu- 
tonian regions  has  a  druidical  character.  Virgil  was  born  at 
Mantua,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  seems  to  have  followed  Drui- 
dism  and  the  Gaulish  muse,  till  he  found  she  would  not  advance 
his  fortune : — 

Galatea  reliquit. 

Namque,  fatebor  enim,  dum  me  Galatea  tenebat, 

Nee  spes  libertatis  erat,  nee  cura  peculi. 

Galatea  was  the  mother  of  the  Celts:  (Appian,  Bell.  Illyr.— 
Davies'  Celtic  Researches,  p.  142.)  Dryden  has  noticed  that  Vir- 
gil was  consulted  by  Octavius  as  an  astrologer.  Born  among  the 
Dtuids,  be  died  within  a  mile  of  the  cave  of  the  Cumaean  Sybil. 
The  citations  from  the  iEneid  as  to  the  Druidical  uses  and  su- 
perstitions of  leaves  and  trees,  are  selected  from  Dryden's  trans- 
lation, iEneid,  lib.  iii,  line  561-577  ;  lib.  vi.  line  116-120.  200- 
226.  280,  281.  295-304.  394-397.  Why,  (our  author  asks,) 
do  we  say  the  leaves  of  a  book  ?  The  Papyrus  had  no  leaves ! 
rolls  of  dressed  cowhides  or  other  skins,  vellum  or  parchment, 
have  no  leaves !  tablets  had  no  leaves ! 

Welsh  letters  the  same  as  the  Irish,  (p.  33.)  Much  curious  co- 
incidence is  here  noted.  From  hence  to  p.  35,  we  have  more 
curious  information  as  to  the  connexion  of  trees  and  leaves  with 
ancient  writing.  The  following  is  a  new  suggestion.  The  laws 
of  Solon  were  inscribed  axibus  ligneis :  that  is,  says  Mr.  Hig- 
gins, in  conformity  to  the  Druidical  practice  of  cutting  letters  on 
the  stems  or  stalks  of  trees  squared ;  not  on  blocks  of  wood 
a|ove(.  This  agrees  with  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  about  let- 
ters in  right  linesi  because  thus  cut,  they  could  be  in  no  other 
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than  right  lines.  For  more  particulars  respecting  tree-alphabets, 
see  Mr.  Davies'  Celtic  Researches,  (^  8.)  When  the  Muses  in- 
spired Hesiod  to  sing  of  the  Gods,  they  gave  him  a  staff  of  green 
laurel  to  cut  add  shave  or  mark.  (Theog.  v.  30.)  So  Juvenal, 
CredUe  me  vobUfoUum  recitare  Sybillce:  and  Virgil  Mn.  IIL  ^ 
444. 

Hue  ubi  delatus  Cumeam  accesseris  urbem         ' 
^^  Divinosque  lacus,  et  Ayerna  sonantia  sjlvis, 

Insanam  vatemaspicies:  qua  rupe  sub  ini4 
Fata  canit  foliisque  notas  et  nomina  mandat. 
QufBcuoque  in  foliis  descripsit  Carolina  virso 
Digerit  in  numerum  atque  antro  seclusa  relinquit. 

When  the  Ogham  eharitcters  were  invented,  {p.  36.)  Mr.  Higgins 
conjectures,  (for  beyond  conjecture  we  cannot  go)  that  they  were 
invented  by  the  Druid  priests  of  the  patriarchal  nation,  of 
which  nation  and  its  priests  we  know  nothing  by  direct  testi- 
mony. Characters  of  straight  lines,  belonged  to  the  Greeks  and 
lonians  according  to  Herodotus :  and  to  the  oldest  Greek  and 
Runic  alphabets,  according  to  Mr.  Astle.  We  would  again  re- 
fer to  the  Babylonish  bricks  of  Sir  Wm.  Drummond,  (5  Class. . 
Jour.  p.  127)  and  to  the  Elean  Inscription,  (13  Class.  Jour,  p* 
113)  as  examples  of  straight  line  characters ;  those  of  the  Baby- 
lonish bricks,  of  Persepolis,  and  the  Irish  virgular  Ogham — ^the 
Arrow  character- — being  manifestly  one  and  the  same.  The 
most  ancient  and  rudest  alphabetical  character,  would  naturally 
be  straight  lined.  That  there  has  been  a  parental,  or  as  Mr.  Hig- 
gins calls  it,  a  patriarchal  nation,  from  whence  all  the  languages 
which  we  call  ancient  are  derived,  is  an  opinion  not  founded  on 
direct  historical  evidence,  but  flows  as  an  inevitable  conclusion 
from  the  known  and  existing  facts.  For  the  following  observar 
tions,  we  are  indebted  to  the  conversations  of  a  friend. 

All  the  Hebrew  roots  are  to  be  found  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac^ 
Samaritan  and  Chaldee.  The  Hebrew  roots  are  all  triliteraK 
Those  of  the  Arabic  consist  of  from  three  to  six  letters.  Those 
of  the  Samaritan  from  five  to  nine.  The  Chaldee  is  nearly  the 
same  with  the  Samaritan ;  and  so  we  apprehend  was  the  Phos- 
nician. 

All  the  variations  from  the  common,  parental  stock  of  roots, 
are  purely  grammatical ;  the  additions  depending  on  the  va- 
rious and  different  causes  which  are  calculated  to  create  a  differ- 
ence in  spoken  language :  but  in  the  languages  above-mentioned, 
when  the  words  are  analysed  according  to  a  known  system  and 
rule  for  each,  and  the  grammatical  additions  and  redundancies 
struck  off,  the  Hebrew  roots  appear.  Hence  we  are  led  to  sus* 
pect,— 
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1.  Tbftt  the  Hebrew  rooilfl  being  eomprited  in  Ibe  teweH 
mimber  of  letters,  the  Hebrew  Is  the  most  simple,  aed  therefiMre^ 
perhaps  the  ddest  of  these  huiguages ;  an  opiDion  which  WQ 
risk  on  this  sole  ground  of  probability,  and  in  defiance  of  many 
strong,  opposing  cireumstanees,  ihalnay  well  iaduee hesitation*' 

3.  That  the  oldest  alphabetical  written  character  would  bst 
the  simplest,  and  composed  of  varieties  of  position  of  strait  lines« 
Thus  the  Etean  inscription  is  one  of  the  oldest  fi>rm8  of  Gre^k 
character.  Hence  the  Ogham  Bethluisnion,  and  the  inscrtption 
on  the  stone  found  in  County  Clare,  are  of  the  most  ancient  date* 
Next  are  the  arrow  character  of  Persepolis,  the  Babel  bricks,  ^nd 
the  virgular  Ogham*  But  none  of  these  seem  calculated  for 
more  than  sententious^  and  brief  compositions,  and  are  by  no 
means  adapted  to  long  and  continuous  historical  narrative. 

3.  None  (^ these  alphabets  are  constructed  with  such  skill  aa 
to  claim  an  origin  from  the  parent  language,  from  whmice  tha 
Sanscrit  has  boen  formed  or  derived ;  the  Sanscrit  being  no* 
doubtedly  the  language  of  a  long  existing  and  polished  people^ 
too  far  advanced  to  use  the  Ogham  character.  i 

On  the  lOth  cmd  Wih  ckmfAerz  of  Genms :  tm  the  opimang  af 
the  ofOhor,  ofD'Herbdat,  of  St.  Jerom.  (pp.  38-45)  11  Genesis, 
'^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  they  travelled  from  the  east» 
''  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there.'* 
Hence,  Mount  Ararat  could  not  be  properly  placed  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  but  must  have  been  some  elevated 
region  to  the  East  of  Babylon ;  somewhere  in  Bactriana,  (part 
of  Scythia,  according  to  Justin,  lib.  ii.  ch.  1,  ^3.)  probably  near 
to  the  Oxus  and  laxartes,  according  to  Mr.  Higgins;  or  the 
eastern  end  of  the  great  chain  of  Caucasus  toward  the  Imaus 
or  Himalaya.  There  is  no  proof  that  Babylon  was  Babel;  or 
any  likelihood  that  a  whole  people  would  adopt  a  name  record- 
ing their  own  confiision  and  disgrace. 

Ararat  from  the  Hebrew  Er-ird,  mountain  of  descent :  or  in 
the  Samaritan  Errt,  or  Arrt.  A  friend  suggests,  that  in  the 
Irish  or  Gaelic,  Er  means  tipon  and  ird^  high  or  height.  In 
Sanscrit,  Jlimmaleh  means  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

Co^iuicn  cf  tongues  or  languages :  is  this,  says  Mr.  Hud« 
dlestone,  any  thing  more  than  a  strong  oriental  metaphor,  for 
discordance  and  dissension  among  the  people  ? 

OfBailUe^s  hypothesis^  supported  by  Sir  Wm.  Drummond. — 
(p.  45.)  We  have  already  said  so  much  of  Mr.  Baillie,  his  opi- 
nions, and  the  uncandid  statement  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  approved 
of  course  by  the  Rev.  M.  Maurice,  that  we  shall  add  little  to 
what  has  been  urged  in  the  preliminary  part  of  our  review  of 
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Mr.  Higgms'  work.  But  the  following  passage  from  so  learned 
a  man  as  Sir  Wm.  Dnimmond,  and  whose  reverence  for  the 
Bible  is  so  unexceptionable,  is  worth  citing.  (Drummond  on  the 
Zodiacs^  p.  36.)  ^*  The  foot,  however,  is  certain,  that  at  some 
remote  period  there  were  mathematicians  and  astronomers  who 
knew  that  the  son  is  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system,  and 
that  the  earth,  itself  a  planet,  revolves  round  the  central  firet 
who  calculated,  or,  like  ourselves,  attempted  to  calculate  the 
return  of  comets,  and  who  knew  that  these  bodies  move  in  ellip- 
tic orbits  immensely  elongated,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  their 
foci ;  who  indicated  the  number  of  the  solar  years  contained  in 
the  great  cycle,  by  multiplying  a  period  (variously  called  in  the 
Zend,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  Chinese,  ten,  txm,  and  fheti)  of  180 
years  by  another  period  of  144  years  ;  who  reckoned  the  sun's 
distance  from  the  earth  at  800,000,000  of  Olympic  stadia,  and 
who  must,  therefore,  have  taken  the  parallax  of  that  luminary  by 
a  method  not  only  more  perfect  than  that  said  to  have  been  invent- 
ed by  Hipparchus,  but  little  inferior  in  exactness  to  that  now  in 
use  among  the  moderns ;  who  could  scarcely  have  made  a  mere 
guess,  when  they  fixed  the  moon's  distance  from  its  primary 
planet  at  fifty-nine  semidiameters  of  the  earth ;  who  had  mea- 
sured the  circumference  of  our  globe  with  so  much  exactness, 
that  their  calculation  only  differed  a  few  feet  from  that  made  by 
our  modern  geometricians ;  who  held  that  the  moon  and  the 
other  planets  were  worlds  like  our  own,  and  that  the  moon  was 
diversified  by  mountains,  valleys,  and  seas ;  who  asserted, 
there  was  yet  a  planet  which  revolved  round  the  sun  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Saturn ;  who  reckoned  the  planets  to  be  sixteen  in 
number  ;  who  reckoned  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  within 
three  minutes  of  the  true  time,  nor  indeed  were  they  wrong  at 
all  if  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  be  icorrect."  May  I  be 
permitted,  Sir  William,  to  ask  you,  (says  our  author)  of  what 
nation  do  you  think  these  astronomers  were  f  Do  you  suppose 
they  were  the  Indians  who  forgot  their  formulae,  the  Egyptians 
or  the  Chaldeans  who  fixed  the  year  at  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  or  the  Greeks  who  laughed  at  the  stories  of  the  comets 
being  planets  ?  Search  where  you  will,  you  must  go  to  Baillie's 
nation  between  40^  and  50^  of  N.  latitude;  and  that  great  man, 
the  successor  of  Galileo,  Bacon,  and  Worcester,  in  spite  of  pre- 
judice, must  at  last  have  justice  done  to  him. 

On  a  general  diflTusion  of  great  knowledge  formerly,  he  refers 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Archoeolog.  Soc.  Ant.  London,  vol.  vi4 
p.  319.  For  the  ancient  discovery  of  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion, and  the  form  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  refers  to  Strabo, 
lib.  ii.  p.  110^  who  says,  *'  the  earth  and  the  heaven  are  both 
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spherical,  but  tbetr  tendency  is  to  the  centre  of  gravity."  M. 
Duten's  Origine  des  DecowoerteM  aUrUmti  mix  Mo(kme$f  is  a  very 
ingenious  and  a  very  learned  work,  but  it  goes  bat  a  little  way 
back,  comparatively. 

Perriay  India,  and  China,  depo$iiarie$  not  imoeniars  of  Science. 
(p.  52) — Who  the  Celine  were,  (52.)  According  to  Cmar,  (De  BelL 
Gall.  lib.  i.  initio.)  Gaul  was  inhabited  by  the  Belgae,  the  Aqui-* 
tani,  and  the  Celtoe  ;  the  latter  were  denominated  Oamls  by  the 
Romans,  and  therefore  were  probably  the  most  numerous  of  the 
Ibree  tribes.  The  Greeks  called  them  KsXtm.  Callimacbus,  in 
his  Hymn  to  Apollo,  uses  Galates  and  Celtn  as  synonimous.— - 
Herodotus,  Melp:  ^  49,  places  them  in  the  remotest  west  of  Eu- 
rope. According  to  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.  ^32,  the  Celt«e  occupied  Mas- 
sylia,  part  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees :  and,  he  says,  ^  24,  that 
Galates  ruled  in  Celtica,  whence  the  name  Galatia,  C^alKa,  or 
€raul.  Herodotus  says  the  river  Ister  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Ceks,  near  the  city  Pyrene,  Eut.  ^  33.  (See  also  Appian  Exp. 
Alex.  lib.  i.) 

T%e  Cdke  were  Chmeriam.  (p.  54.)  This  may  be ;  but  in  omr 
opinion  their  descent  from  Gomer  rests  too  much  on  a  fancifiil 
etymology.  Appian  says  they  were  Cymbri.  So  does  Possidonius 
according  to  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  Josephus  says  the  Celtn  descended 
from  Gomer.  Josephus,  (says  Mr.  Higgins,)  is  a  very  respectable 
authority  to  a  fact  of  this  kind.  For  our  own  part,  we  have 
very  little  respect  for  the  authority  of  Joeephus,  for  a  fact  of 
any  kind,  of  which  he  was  not  eye  witness.*  Nor  do  we  pay 
much  respect,  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  to  Eustathius  of  An- 
tioch,  Jerom,  Isidore,  or  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria,  or  Theo- 
pMlus  of  Antioch,  or  Joseph  Groronides.  Learned  men  have 
been  too  long  in  the  habit  of  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  credibility 
of  history,  and  of  regarding  a  writer,  a  thousand  years  after  f| 
fact,  as  good  authority  in  support  of  it.  This  total  ignorance  of 
the  rules  of  criticism  in  respect  of  historical  evidence,  has  pros- 
trated common  sense  in  a  thousand  instances.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  prove  an  ancient  feet,  that  an  ancient  author  has  asserted  it : 
we  ought  to  know  what  grounds  he  had  for  the  assertion,  and 
how  he  came  by  his  knowledge ;  what  bias  he  was  under,  if  any ; 
how  near  he  lived  to  the  date  of  the  transaction  ;  what  oppor- 
tunities he  enjoyed  of  consulting  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and 
what  IS  his  general  character  for  accuracy  and  veracity. 
Neither  do  we  assent  to  Mr.  Higgin.V  summary  of  opinions  re- 
spectmg  the  Celts^  (p.  56)  although  Pezron  may  bear  him  out 

*  In  p.  78,  Mr.  H^gios  expreflsesa  still  stronger  divtmul  of  Josepfaw  thftn  we  do. 
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The  whole  of  the  Uslorica]  fitcts,  stated  in  this  chapter  and  i 
tion,  are  so  disputable,  that  we  hesitate  to  admit  them* 

Of  the  Umiri  amd  Etruicam.  (p*58.)  The  Umbri  a  race  of 
Gauls.  The  Sabines,  Umbri  and  Celtae  the  same  people :  coD'* 
quered  by  the  Etruscans.  Qvere.  In  our  opinion  they  were  older 
than  the  Etruscans*  The  author  thinks  the  Umbri  were  the 
first  artificers  of  what  we  call  the  Etruscan  pottery,  and  were  a 
branch  of  a  highly  civilized  people.  All  this  may  be  so,  but  the 
evidence  adduced  is  insufficient  to  prove  it.  According  to  Dio- 
nysius  Halicarnassus,  Tarquinius  Priscus  received  from  the 
Tyrrheni  or  Etruscans  ensigns  of  royalty,  such  as  had  been 
borne  by  the  Lydians  and  Persians.  If  so,  we  must  admit  the 
probability  of  their  being  Asiatics;  and  having  but  thirteen 
letters  in  their  alphabet,  they  were  a  very  early  swarm  firom  the 
Asiatic  hive.  In  our  opinion  this  may  apply  to  their  ancestors, 
the  Pelasgoi,  as  well  as  the  more  ancient  Umbri.  Mr..Higgins 
tlien  gives  us  a  very  curious  table  of  the  Celtic,  Sanscrit  and  Latin 
languages,  comprising  sixty  words  of  undoubted  similarity, 
having  the  meaning,  the  sound  and  the  spelling  so  nearly  alike, 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  common  origin*  Mr.  Hmios 
says,  these  are  some  examples  out  of  a  great  many.  He  thinks 
the  Latin  was  not  derived  from  the  Greek,  or  the  Greek  firom 
the  Phcenieian,  but  all  of  them  from  some  common  parent  Ian* 
guage ;  wherein  we  agree  with  him. 

Mr.tliggins  and  Dr.  Jamieson  (Hermes  Scjrthicus)  assume, 
that  the  Celtae  and  Scythians  were  Gomerians,  and  the  Celt» 
first  in  order  of  time :  hence  they  would  be  the  parents  of  the 
earliest  European  languages,  which  came  from  the  east  through 
the  Ceks*  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  (Japetus)  whence 
tBe  Gomerians,  Cimmerians,  Cumri,  Cymri,  the  first  race  who 
peopled  Europe,  according  to  Jamieson*  They  occupied  part  of 
the  territory  which  afterwards  appertained  to  the  Scythians. 
These  Cymri,  Cumerii,  Kimbri,  were  Galatae  or  Celtas.  All 
this  savours  too  much  of  etymology  for  us. 

Alpheus  vieDt  d'Equus ;  sansdoute: 
Mais  il  faut  avouer  aussi 
Qu*en  Tenant  de  la,  jasqu'ici 
II  a  bien  chang^  sur  la  route. 

J^fimty  bekoeen  the  Hebrew  and  Celtic,  (p.  62*)  In  the  Annual 
Register,  (voL  xlvii*  p*887,)  is€m  attempt  to  shew  thiy(  the  He* 
brew  and  the  Welsh  are  the  same :  and  several  whole  verses 
are  given  from  a  Welsh  bible  which  are  actually  Hebrew*  Major 
Vallancey  has  shewn  as  we  think,  incontrovertibly,  the  Hono^ 
logue  in  Plautus  to  be  Irish  ;  and  Bochart  has  shewn  it  to  be 
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Hdirew.  O'Connor,  in  his  CbroDicles  of  Erin,  authenticates 
Vtfllancey'8  version.  We  requested  a  friend  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  of  Bochart  into  Samaritan,  conceiving  that  a  Phoe- 
nician passage  required  to  be  compared  with  the  Samaritan 
as  the  more  cognate  dialect,  but  his  written  pronunciation  of  the 
Samaritan  version,  does  not  much  resemble  the  Irish.* 

Afimtji  between  ike  Oreeky  Samerit^  and  Celtic,  (p.  64.)  Heca- 
tasus  of  Miletus  says,  the  Barbarians  inhabited  Greece  before 
the  EUenes.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt.  These  Barbarians 
being  Umbri  and  Pelasgoi;  Celtse:  for  the  Curetes  were  Ceks, 
and  established  the  Olympic  Games.  (See  Fezron's  Antiquities 
of  Nations,  where  he  has  collected  a  number  of  Latin  and  Greek 
words,  certainly  derived  from  the  Celtic.)  The  Arundelian 
Marbles,  and  Lucian,  say  that  Eumolpus,  a  Thracian^  intro* 
duced  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
mysteries,  the  assembly  was  dismissed  in  these  words, 

KOrH  OM  HAH, 

iivhich  were  not  understood  by  the  Greeks.  Mr.  Wilcox  has 
^ewn  that  these  same  words  are  Sanscrit,  and  commonly  used  at 
the  religious  meetings  and  ceremonies  of  the  Brahmins.  Camcha 
Om  Pachsa.  (See  Asiatic  Transactions,  vol.  v.  and  Hesychius 
voc.  xf7{  o|Mro{.)    The  Sanscrit  letters,,  says  Mr.  Higgins,  are, 

£robab!y,  older  than  Brahma,  but  whether  older  tlma  the  negro 
luddha,  is  a  doubt.  This  section  contains  other  suggeiftions  of 
the  affinity  between  these  languages,  that  are  not  void  of  foun- 
dation. 

The  Celtic  teas  ikefcnt  swartn  from  the  parent  hive.  (67.)  There 
is  no  proof  of  this :  nor  of  the  branch^  designated  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  pages.  They  may  have  dwelt  in  or  near  Bac-  < 
triana,  and  sent  forth  in  process  of  time,  emigrations  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  suggestion  is  not  made  out  by 
evidence,  neither  is  there  any  proof  that  the  Celtee  and  Scythce 
were  the  same  people.  Ii^sucb  a  question  as  this,  we  cannot 
expect  more  than  probability,  but  proofs  to  that  extent,  are 
necessaiy  to  satisfy  reasonable  inquiry.  The  Celts  were  noto- 
riously fair  complexioned,  and  light-haired  of  a  yellow  tinge. 
Does  this  agree  with  the  Gauls  or  Scythae  ? 

Of  the  PhcBnician  Colonies  in  Ireland.  (80.)  We  have  as  yet 
encountered  no  proof  in  our  author,  or  in  any  other  author,  of 
Phoenician  Colonies  in  Ireland,  save  in  the  ancient  Irish  histo* 
ries,  whose  authenticity  is  no  where  made  out.  The  passage 
quoted  by  Justus  Lipsius  from  Aristotle,  (deadmirand:)  is  much 

"^  8ee  Appendix  to  this  Article. 
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too  vague  to  prove  any  thing.  That  the  tn^rks  of  the  patri- 
archal people  are  stronger  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  Scotch 
Isles,  than  in  Britain,  is  a  very  objectionable  opinion.  That 
marks  of  Druidism,  and  a  language  very  like  the  Phoenician,  are 
more  observable  there,  may  be  admitted,  but  we  would  remark 
here  once  for  all ; — 

1.  That  admitting,  as  we  cannot  avoid  admitting  as  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion  from  known  facts,  some  very  ancient  and 
civilized  people  who  spake,  or  from  whom  was  derived  the 
Sanscrit,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Phoenicians  were  those  people, 
or  that  the  Phoenician  language  was  the  earliest  langoage ;  or 
that  the  term  [mtriarchal,  is  properly  applied  to  these  very  an- 
cient progenitors,  of  whom  no  actual  records  are  now  known  to 
exist. 

2.  A  people  who  were  capable  of  employing  a  language  so 
skilfully  constructed,  so  copious  as  the  Sanscrit,  would  have 
some  alphabetical  characters  for  writing,  not  quite  so  simple 
and  so  rude  as  the  Irish  Ogham,  or  the  Persepolitan  arrow 
letter. 

8.  The  quantity  of  knowledge  ascribed  hypothetically  to  these 
primitive  people,  is  in  harmony  with  the  skilful  and  artificial 
construction  of  the  Sanscrit ;  but  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
Druidical  temples  and  cromlehs,  as  well  as  with  leaf-writing, 
and  Ogham  characters;  manifestly  the  works  and  inventions  of 
an  ignorant  and  half-savage  race. 

4.  Granting  much  of  the  knowledge  assumed  for  the  Druids, 
to  have  been  the  same  that  Pythagoras  possessed,  the  general 
aspect  of  Druidical  knowledge  and  attainment,  appears  to  be  at 
the  first  blush  so  very  inferior  to  the  details  we  possess  of  the 
astronomieal  knowledge  of  Pythagoras,  that  it  is  to  the  last 
degree  improbable  they  should  have  been  his  tutors.  What 
evidence  of  mathematical  knowledge  have  they  exhibited  i  The 
raising  of  great  weights  like  the  stones  of  the  Druidical  temples, 
might  well  be  done  by  force  of  people,  like  the  equally  idle 
building  of  the  pyramids ;  both  being  full  proofs  of  the  want 
of  taste,  and  want  of  intellect  of  a  gross  and  savage  people,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  the  Egyptians  were  in  early  times,  notwith- 
standing the  modern  fancy  ofbepraising  the  learning  and  culti- 
vation of  a  people,  who  have  not  left  one  book  as  a  testimony 
that  they  possessed  knowledge  of  any  kind,  nor  any  evidence  to 
shew  that  an  Egyptian  book  ever  existed  at  any  time  previous 
to  Coptic  Christianity. 

5.  The  people  who  employed  the  Sarosandthe  Metonic  Cycle, 
wlio  measured  an  are  of  the*meridian,  and  the  distances  of  our 
earth  from  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  who  ascertained  so  nearly 
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Uie  true  length  of  the  solar  year,  were  assuredly  people  who 
preceded  the  Druids,  but  bequeathed  to  them  no  part  of  their 
mantle,  when  they  disappeared  from  the  earth ;  for  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Druids  possessed  this  knofi^ledge. 

6*  The  modem  knowledge  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  earth 
as  to  climate,  obviates  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves  to 
Efiuitern  Asia  and  the  latitudes  of  40-45''.  Baillie's  speculations, 
adopted  fiy>m  Buffon,  have  been  so  well  verified  by  modern 
observations,  that  our  primitive  people  may  well  be  located,  if 
necessary,  in  a  more  northern  latitude. 

7.  We  are  aware  of  the  inaccuracy,  the  culpable  quotation, 
the  arrogant  dogmatism  of  PinherUm :  we  acknowledge  that  the 
author  of  the  '^Vindication  of  the  Celts,"  has  shewn  this:  we 
do  not  believe  that  Pinkerton  has  succeeded  in  making  out  his 
four  distinct  races  of  men,  the  Scythian,  Sarmatic,  Sclavonic 
and  Celtic :  but  when  these  circumstances  are  fairly  urged,  as 
they  may  well  be,  against  the  Dissertation  on  the  Scythians  and 
Goths,  of  this  laborious  and  learned  man,  they  do  not  amount 
to  proof  that  his  principal  hypothesis  is  undeserving  of  credit. 
All  these  objections  may  be  well  founded,  and  they  are  so ;  but 
he  may,  nevertheless,  have  proved,  as  we  think  he  has  done, 
that  the  Celts  are  not  Sqrtbians,  but  a  distinct  race,  driven  to 
the  west  of  Europe  by  Scythian  incursions,  and  at  length  con- 
fined to  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  probably, 
Cornwall,  (but  from  Borlase's  account  not  certainly  so)  and  to 
the  mountains  of  Mauritania ;  for  we  consider  the  Shillah  as  a 
dialect  of  the  Earse.* 

8.  All  this  we  believe  ;  admitting  at  the  same  time,  (for  we 
know  not  how  to  reject  the  manifest  evidence)  the  connexion 
between  the  Punic  and  the  Irish  ^  although  Major  Yallancey's 
strained  etymology  and  fanciful  opinions  in  his  other  publi- 
cations, go  near  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
discrimination,  notwithstanding  his  undoubted  learning,  his 
manifest  ingenuity,  and  meritorious  industry. 

Of  the  ancient  Iruh  Histories ,  Irish  Bords^  of  Messrs.  Vallancey 
€md  Cy  Connor,  (pp.  81-87.)  There  is  no  sufficient  authenti- 
cation, so  far  as  we  know,  of  any  of  the  manuscripts  relating 

*  We  are  incliDed  to  add  Armorica  or  Bretaicne,  from  the  collection  of  Armori- 
can  words  at  the  end  of  Toland's  History  of  the  Druids.  (ToIand*8  miscellaneous 
works  collected  by  M.  Des  Maizeaux.  vol.  i.  p.  204.  London,  1747.)  This  b  a 
sketch  only  of  a  larcer  intended  work  on  the  Druids;  whether  Toland  erer  com* 
pleted  it,  we  do  not  Know.  Toland  was  a  very  learned,  a  very  honest,  and  a  very 
persecuted  man :  persecuted  by  those  who  felt  themselves  his  inferiors,  and  who 
nated  him  for  his  boldness  and  his  talents.  Ansonius  mentions  the  Droidf  of  Ar* 
morica.    Profess,  iv.  and  x. 

dtirpe  satUB  Druidum 
Gfentis  Armoricc. 
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to  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland  produced  by  Yallancey  or 
O'Connor.  The  Chronicles  of  Erin  may  be,  what  they  are 
assumed  to  be  ;  but  we  have  no  actual  proof  that  they  are  so* 
All  the  early  accounts  of  all  nations  contain  so  much  of  fitble 
and  fiction,  they  rest  so  much  upon  vague  tradition,  so  little 
attention  is  paid  in  discriminating  and  weighing  the  sources  of 
information,  that  what  Quinctilian  and  Strabo  say  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  is  true  of  all  early  accounts*  There 
is  no  certainty  belonging  to  them  ;  nothing  that  will  serve  as  a 
ground  work  of  safe  and  assured  conclusion.  As  Voltaire  says, 
we  are  like  Ixion,  we  are  in  expectation  of  embracing  truth, 
and  we  grasp  a  cloud. 

AL  Gebelin,  in  his  Monde  primitif  analyse  says,  the  Greek  or 
Pelasgian,  before  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  sprung  from 
the  Celtic;  so  did  the  Latin  and  Etruscan.  We  think  with 
Mr.  Higgins  that  this  may  be ;  but  we  feel  no  firm  ground  for 
our  belief  to  rest  upon,  when  we  are  assured  that  the  Celtic  is 
the  parent  of  these  languages.  We  can  undoubtedly  discern  a 
connexion  of  all  ofthem^with  the  Phoenician  and  other  eastern 
tongues  :  but  that  the  Celts,  an  ignorant  race,  were  the  parettt 
race,  is  neither  proved,  nor  likely  in  itself  to  have  been,  nor  to  be 
so*  Mr.  Hig^ns  refers  to  the  ocular  proof  which  his  tables  fur- 
nish (p.  5)  of  the  manifest  similarity  of  the  Etruscan,  Greek  and 
Irish  alphabets.  But  shewing  this  connexion,  goes  but  a  very 
little  way  to  prove  the  Celts  to  have  been  the  primeval  and  pa- 
rent nation.  With  respect  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of  Pinker- 
ton  and  O'Connor  on  one  side,  who  will  have  the  different  races 
of  men  to  be  owrv/Pweg  and  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Higgins 
on  the  other,  who  derive  the  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  we 
have  at  present,  no  inclination  to  interfere. 

DigremoH  respecting  the  Hero  Chds.  (p.  89.)  Mr.  Bryant 
has  shewn  that  all  the  Gods  of  the  ancients  resolve  themselves 
into  one,  the  Sun.  M.  Dupuis  has  proved  that  all  the  different 
labours  of  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Theseus,  Jason,  4dc.  are  nothing 
but  astronomical  allegories.  The  heavenly,  personifications, 
and  the  earthly  deifications  of  the  Greek  poets  and  historians, 
are  a  set  of  fictions  by  persons  totally  regardless  of  historic  ve* 
racity,  and  who  amused  themselves  and  the  ignorant  people 
whom  they  addressed,  by  these  absurd  personifications.  There 
never  was  a  nation  so  utterly  regardless  of  truth  as  the  Greeks, 
and  we  must  lay  aside  all  reference  to  their  poets,  if  we  are  in 
search  of  a  que9tion  of  history  or  chronology.  Bryant's  Ancient 
Mythology  and  Dupuis'  UisUnre  de  totUes  ks  CuUes,  are  the  only 
books  that  throw  real  light  on  these  ancient  mythological  fic- 
tions ;  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Higgins,  that  Cudworthi  in  the 
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4th  cbap.  of  his  Intelleclual  System,  has  made  it  highly  probable 
that  all  the  enlightened  and  learned  of  the  Gentiles  believed  in 
one  God* 

If  Hercules  Ogmius  is  said  to  have  invented  the  Ogham,  this 
only  shews  that  the  Ogham  writing  was  considered  as  of  great 
antiquity  at  the  time  and  by  the  person  who  made  the  assertion; 
but  it  is  so  rude  and  inartificial,  that  no  great  extent  of  intellect 
was  required  for  its  invention — at  least  such  is  our  opinion* 

Derivation  of  Britain  and  Bretagne^  andAtbion.  (p.  M.)  Noth« 
ing  certain  or  important* 

Derivation  of  the  words  Yates  and  Bards*  (p*  05.)  Strabo, 
lib.  iv*  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib*  zv*  divide  the  Druids 
into  three  orders,  Apti^  Ow»rsig  and  Bo^oi.  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Cicero  add  Saronides :  but  Bochart  has  shewn  the  Saron- 
ides  to  be  sjmonimous  with  Druids* 

Ou^i^,  Yates,  is  Baidh,  Faidh,  Faithor,  or  Phaithoir ;  the  B, 
the  F,  and  the  Y,  being  used  interchangeably,  as  is  well  known* 
Bard  is  the  Chaldean  )t*73  bda  predicavit*  ona  badim^  di* 
vinatores.  (Spencer  de  Urim  et  Thummim,  p*  1020.)  The 
Irish  Faithoir  is  the  Hebrew  vtfi  ptr^  to  solve  an  enigma*— 
(Yall*  Coll*  de  Reb.  Hib*  vol.  iv.  p.  427.)  The  word  Baidh,  in 
Celtic,  means  poet,  according  to  Pezron*  Antiq.  des  Gaules, 
vol.  ii.  p*  378.  Innes*  The  Eubages,  says  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus, were  an  inferior  kind  of  Druids,  (lib.  xv.  p*  51.)  Bard,  or 
Bartb,  is  probably  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  word  {3*10  V^  ^o 
sing*  They  sung  to  their  harps :  harp  in  Hebrew  ni^o  cmtr^ 
in  Irish  cinur.  Diod.  Sic*  and  Am.  Bfarc.  describe  them  as 
singing  to  harps*  Saronides  ;  Diod.  Sic*  says  they  were  Gaul- 
ish philosophers  and  priests,  much  esteemed.  Saronides ;  Sear- 
thon,  Searandon  in  Irish,  one  who  chants  ;  sings  in  recitative. 
^Diod.  Sic.  lib*  v.)  Wesselinf,  his  editor,  says,  that  some  MSS. 
instead  of  ^^  ^apiae  have  »s  igovtSag.  PHn.  Nat.  Hist,  lib*  xvi. 
ch.  44,  says,  the  Druids  were  the  Gaulish  magi.  Porphyry  says 
the  Eastern  magi  were  the  priests  or  divines,  oi  ^sp  to  Asiw  (roqxM— 
De  Abst.  lib.  iv.  ^16. 

Britain^  how  peopled,  (p.  97.)  By  the  Gauls,  the  Gaulish 
Bretanni,  according  to  Caesar  and  Pliny ;  the  maritime  parts 
by  the  Belgse.  All  this  is  probable.  Whether  the  Belgae  were 
Celts  or  Germans,  or  a  mixed  race,  is  uncertain,  and  of  no  con- 
sequence* Livy  says,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
600  A.  C.  Ambigatus,  King  of  the  Cehse,  sent  off  two  swarms 
from  his  overpeopled  country ;  one  northward,  the  other  south- 
ward*    (Lib.  V*  ch.  34.) 

Mr.  Davies*  opinion  of  the  first  settlers,  (p.  99.)  We  have  no 
reliance  on  Mr*  Davies'  judgment,  and  he  has  an  hypothesis  to 

VOL  IV. — NO*  7*  8 
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support*  Mr.  Higgins,  (p.  100)  observes,  ^^  Of  what  use  can  it 
be  to  ascertain  how  the  different  tribes  came  from  the  East .?— - 
Whether  the  first  comers  were  really  CeltSB,  or  whether  they 
weie  Scythians,  is  really  of  the  least  possible  consequence.  If 
the  fact  can  be  made  out,  that  a  great  hive  existed  somewhere 
in  upper  Asia,  which  did,  from  time  to  time,  send  out  its  swarms, 
and  that  these  swarms  did  people  Britain,  it  is  all  we  can  safely 
depend  upon.  The  correct  collocation  of  these  shepherd  tribes, 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  for  the  Goths,  Souths, 
Scyths,  or  Scythians:  Mr.  Chalmers  for  the  Celtae  or  Cimbri. 
It  is  a  mere  play  upon  words :  they  were  all  the  same,  using  the 
same  language,  only  varied  with  the  natural,  small  differences 
which  would  inevitably  arise  in  great  length  of  time,  and  under 
their  migratory  and  ever  varying  habits  of  life  and  circum- 
stances. In  most  of  the  questions  respecting  the  localities  of 
the  respective  subordinate  tribes,  whichever  side  an  ingenious 
man  may  take,  he  will  succeed  in  proving  his  hypothesis  as  far 
as  probability  extends ;  and  really  in  these  researches  nothing 
more  than  probability  can  be  looked  for.  If  any  person  should 
maintain  that,  not  the  author's  Celtce,  but  his  own  Scythians  or 
Goths  were  those  who  first  came,  it  would  scarcely  be  considered 
worth  a  reply.  Call  them  Goths  then  ;  it  matters  not.  They 
were  the  persons,  Goths  or  Celts,  who  first  came  from  the  East 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  bringing  with  them  their  seventeen  letters, 
their  festivals,  and  their  Gods."  In  all  this  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Higgins,  except  that  it  is  a  question  of  some  interest  whether  the 
Celtee  and  the  Scythce  were  distinct  races  of  men.  But  more 
than  the  general  fact,  stated  by  our  author,  seems  as  yet  involv- 
ed in  great  obscurity.  From  a  poem  of  Taliessin,  called,  ''The 
Appeasing  of  Ludd,"  it  appears  that  tradition  peopled  Britain 
from  Asia  by  the  way  of  Gafis,  Gades,  (Cadiz.)  p.  101. 

P.  102.  Mr.  Lumisden,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  has  shewn 
that  many  of  the  fine  actions  attributed  by  Roman  historians  to 
their  ancestors,  are  copies  from  the  early  history  of  Greece  ;  ^ 
the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  related  under  different 
names,  but  with  the  same  circumstances  by  Democrates,  apud 
Stobceum  Serm.  p.  157.  The  action  of  Mutius  Scoevola  is  as- 
cribed to  Agesilaus,  brother  of  Themistocles,  by  Agartbidas  of 
Saroos,  lb.  Serm.  48 :  and  Curtius  precipitating  himself  into 
thegulph,  is  ascribed  by  Callisthenes  to  a  son  of  King  Midas. 
(Lumisden,  p.  13.)  Was  there  ever  such  a  city  as  Veii  ?  Did  it 
exist  f  Three  places  near  Rome  claim  that  honour  by  inscrip- 
tions indubitablv  genuine.  Furius  Camillus :  was  he  not  the 
Samothracian  Mercury,  Cadmilluf  or  Casmillus;  the  Indian 
'God,  Cadm^la  f    To  us,  there  is  no  Roman  Uitarjf  anterior  to 
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the  burning  of  Rome  by  Brennus  ;  Polybius  was  their  earliest 
historian  :  they  had  compilers  of  traditionary  falsehoods — ^his- 
torical nursery  tales :  little  else* 

P.  102.  Britain  known  to  ArisUMe  (De  Mirab.  Atuc)  ;  was 
first  discovered  by  a  navigator  sent  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
from  the  Greek  colony  at  Marseilles.  (Strabo,  lib.  iv.)  Tin 
mentioned  by  Homer.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  Homer's  day  knew  of  Britain,  for  there  i$  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  Homer ;  and  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  additions,  mutations  and  interpolations  in  the  poems 
ascribed  traditionally  to  that  author;  whose  bardic  songs,  (if  he 
were  a  bard,  which  is  possible  or  probable)  were  committed  to 
memory  and  not  to  writing,  till  the  edition  of  the  Pisistratid® ; 
for  who  %i>rate  before  ?  Sadly,  sadly,  sadly,  do  we  need,  at  this 
day,  some  common-sense  canons  of  historical  evidence. 

Herodotus  says  in  Thalia  (sect.  xcv.  Bel.  ed.) — *^  Neither  am 
I  better  acquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cassiterides,  from 
whence  we  are  said  to  have  our  tin."  Probably  the  Phoeni- 
cians alone  traded  there  at  that  period  440  A.  C. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  not  room  even  for  an 
abridgement  of  Mr.  Higgins'  disquisition  from  104  to  116,  on 
the  superior  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Homer  t  on 
their  gradually  increasing  ignorance,  and  propensity  ^o  ridicule 
the  discoveries  of  philosophers :  on  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
of  the  properties  of  the  magnet ;  on  the  many  indications  of  that 
knowledge,  as  iu  the  Book  of  Job :  the  magnet  six  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  by  the  name  O'^JS  pninim ;  its  property  of 
attraction.ezpressed  in  Job,  ch.  xxviii.  v.  18,  by  ytfo  msk  eXxu^v  ; 
its  color  by  HDiic  adme^  ruddy.  In  ch.  xxviii.  "  the  price  of  wis- 
dom is  above  rubies,"  ought  to  heaitractio  sapientia  pm  magne- 
tibus.  The  account  given  in  the  Odyssey  by  Alcinous,  of  the 
skill  of  the  Phaeacians  can  no  otherwise  be  explained. 

"  No  pilot's  aid  Phaeacian  vessels  need 
Themselves  instinct  with  sense,  securely  speed. 
Endued  virith  wondrous  skill,  untaught  they  share 
The  purpose  and  the  will  of  those  they  bear ; 
To  fertile  realms  and  distant  climes  they  go, 
And  where  each  realm  and  city  lies,  they  know. 
Swiftly  they  fly,  and  through  the  pathless  sea, 
Though  wrapt  in  clouds  and  darkness  find  their  way.!^ 

Was  Ophir,  the  Gold  Coast  .^  If  so,  the  vessels  of  Hiram  could 
not  go  there  without  a  compass*  Higgins  has  cited  several  ori- 
ginal and  other  authorities,  bearing  on  this  probability. — **  From 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject^  (says  Mr.  Qiggins) 
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I  am  of  opiDton  that  the  mariner's  compass  was  known  to  the  an* 
dents,  and  never  lost  entirely,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia,  though 
unskilfully  used ;  and  always  continued  to  be  known  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  Eastern  nations,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by 
Marco  Polo ;  and  from  the  Indian  Seas  about  the  same  time, 
by  Vasco  de  Gama.  That  this  knowledge  should  have  been 
possessed  by  the  ancients,  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  learned  work  of  M.  Duten,  Sur  les  Decauvertet  des  Andens 
aUrHme$  aux  Modernes.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  he  has 
overlooked  this  instance  of  the  mariner's  compass,  which  is  cer- 
tainly more  striking  than  any  he  has  noticed.  There  are  so 
many  circumstances  named  respecting  the  voyages  of  the  an- 
cients, which  could  not  be  undertaken  without  a  compass,  that 
when  I  consider  them,  and  the  different  authors  I  have  cited,  I 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  was  known  to  them ;  and  this 
removes  many  great  and  serious  difficulties  to  the  credibility  of 
the  historical  accounts  of  the  colonization  of  these  western  coun- 
tries." 

Telescopes  and  Gunpowder  known  to  the  Druids,  (pp.  114-116.) 
Our  author  observes,  (p.  109)  what  we  entirely  agree  to,  that 
in  ihefcne  arts^  the  Greeks  were  giants :  in  science^  they  were 
pigmies.  They  were  elegant,  eloquent,  refined,  polished :  they 
were  wordy,  acute,  disputatious,  metaphysical.  But  in  science, 
in  real  learning,  in  laborious  and  accurate  investigation,  they 
were  an  inferior  people ;  and  they  were  the  most  vain-glorious 
liars  upon  earth.  They  wilfully  mistated,  or  foolishly  confounded 
every  thing  ;  they  laughed  at  all  knowledge  which  they  did  not 
know ;  they  ridiculed  the  discoveries  of  the  navigator  Pytheasof , 
Marseilles ;  they  ridiculed  their  own  ancestors,  and  the  Pytha- 
goreans for  what  they  deemed  their  ignorant  credulity  relative 
to  the  climate,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  Hyperboreans  and 
of  Thule.  They  ridiculed  the  Pythagoreans  for  their  doctrine 
that  comets  were  planets  which  moved  in  hyperbolic  curves,  and 
approached  as  near  to  the  sun  as  Mercury  ;  they  appear  to  have 
decreased  in  science  as  they  improved  in  architecture  and  the 
fine  arts.  Every  step  we  take,  we  perceive  new  proofs  that  the 
traveller  Pythagoras  had  acquired  and  possessed  a  mass  of  know-r 
ledge  vastly  superior  not  merely  to  that  of  his  own  age,  but  to 
that  of  his  successors  ;  and  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  mo- 
dems. The  more  we  investigate  it,  the  more  extensive  we 
find  it. 

7%€  Hyperboreans  were  Britons,  (p.  116.)  The  Hyperbo- 
reans were  a  people  to  the  North  and  West  of  Greece,  both  con- 
tinental and  insular.  The  insular  were,  in  all  probability,  the 
Britons :  we  say  in  all  probability^  for  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for 
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accuracj  among  the  conceited  and  ignorant  Greek  writers — 
that  the  Delphic  oracle  was  Hyperborean,  derived  from  the 
British  Isles  and  druidical ;  and  that  the  Dodonean  Grove  might 
have  been  the  Dadanan  of  Ireland,  is  made  out  with  great  pro* 
babiKty  as  to  the  first  pdnt,  and  plausibly  as  to  the  second.—- 
Pausanias  not  only  states  that  the  Oracles  of  Delphi  were  found- 
ed  by  the  Hyperborean  priests  or  prophets,  but  he  mentions 
Olen  as  the  first  priest  of  Apollo.  He  gires  the  fragment  of  a 
Poem,  composed  by  some  woman  of  the  name  of  Beo,  who  men- 
tions the  three  Hyperboreans,  Pagasis,  Agyeus  and  Olen.  Val- 
lancey  (ColL  Hib.  vol.  iii.  p.  163)  says  that  in  the  old  Irish  books 
the  three  ranks  of  Irish  Druids  are  Bag-ois,  Agh-ois,  and  Ol- 
lam.  The  last  is  said  to  have  been  the  name  cf  an  expounder 
of  the  law  of  nature.  Mr.  Bryant,  (An.  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
491-*493)  says  the  Hyperboreans  sent  not  merely  presents  but 
M^^Mn\htt/ra  memorials,  remembrances  to  Delos. 

Hercfdes  vxu  a  Cdt, — Celtus  was  the  son  of  Hercules  and 
Celtina ;  Latinus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  an  Hyperborean  wo- 
man. Bryant,  ub.  sup.  Aristotle  (Diog.  Laert.  de  Vit.  Phil, 
ch.  1.)  says  philosophy  did  not  go  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Gauls, 
but  it  came  from  the  Gauls  to  the  Greeks.  The  Curetes  and 
Cabiri,  probably  Hyperboreans ;  Pausan.  and  Apollodor :  vid. 
Cumb.  ortg.  gent.  pp.  266,  267.  The  Curetes,  Druids,  vid. 
post.  The  Cimmerii  and  Cimmerian  darkness ;  the  latter,  a 
notion  arising  from  their  western  position,  so  that  all  their  coun- 
try was  overshadowed  and  in  the  darkness  of  night,  when  the 
morning  sun  beamed  on  Eastern  Asia.  So  the  sun  sets  in  the 
West.  This  is  Mr.  Davies'  notion,  ingenious  at  least,  if  not  true 

Abaru.  (p.  123.)  Called  Scythian  by  Suidas,  but  from  the 
accounts  of  him  by  Hecateus  in'Diod.  Sic.  (lib.  iii.ch.  11,)  and  by 
Porphyry  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  Jamblichus,  (lib.  L 
ch.  28,)  he  was  undoubtedly  an  Hyperborean  to  the  North  of 
Gaul.  Whether  British  or  Irish,  is  not  certain.  Whether  he 
was  the  same  with  the  Irish  Abbras  of  Tallancey,  depends  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  Irish  books  of  that  author.  Most  cer- 
tainly»  till  we  have  some  more  accurate  and  authentic  account  of 
the  ancient  Irish  records  than  Vallancey  and  O'Connor  have 
given  us,  those  records  are  of  very  disputable  authority. 

Abaris  was  (we  think)  a  Druid ;  a  priest  of  Apollo.  He  trar 
veiled  into  Greece,  and  visited  PythagcMras.  He  travelled  with 
bow,  arrows  and  quiver ;  dressed  in  a  plaid  and  pantaloons^ 
(Himerius  Orat.  ad  Ursicium  in  Photii  Bibliotb.  cod.  243,  edit. 
Bothomag.  p.  1158,  as  cited  by  Toland,  who  gives  the  Greek 
passage,  Misc.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  181)  a  man  of  business,  acute, 
prodeat,  inquiring,  quicksig bled,  and  of  a  friendly  disposition. 
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AH  the  favourers  and  panegyrists  of  the  Druids,  our  author 
among  the  rest,  seem  almost  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  Pytha* 
goras  was  instructed  by  Abaris.  To  us,  it  appears  equally  pro- 
bable that  Abaris  derived  his  knowledge  from  Pythagoras  :  the 
latter,  we  know  had  it  to  impart :  the  knowledge  of  Abaris  is 
inferred  only,  from  his  being  a  Druid.  But  whether  there  was 
any  knowledge  mutually  imparted,  or  if  so,  of  what  kind  or  to 
what  extent,  is  all  conjecture  without  evidence.  Mr.  Higgins, 
(p.  125)  thinks  the  Druids  were  Pythagoreans.  That  they  held 
some  doctrines  in  common,  as  concerning  the  Deity,  is  highly 
probable,  but  the  extent  of  their  coincidence  of  opinion  rests  on 
conjecture. 

The  Cross  common  to  Oreeks^  Egyptians  and  Indians,  (p.  126.) 
This  position  is  made  out  on  sufficient  evidence.  I.  H.  S.  (Jesus 
bominum  Salvato'r,  or  Sanctissimus,)  is  shewn  to  be  a  Greek  al- 
teration of  a  Coptic  enigmatical  name  of  the  Sun  or  Bacchus, 
designating  the  number  608.  The  letter  Tau,  in  form  a  cross, 
is  the  mark  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  ix.  4,  and  in  Rev.  vii.  though  not 
designated  in  our  common  translation.  This  is  shewn  from 
Jerom,  to  have  been  a  cross.  In  the  next  section,  (p.  130)  it  is 
clearly  made  out  that  the  Druids  adopted  the  cross  Thau  as  a 
symbol  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  Three  Taus  J^  united 
at  their  feet,  forms,  to  this  day,  the  jewel  of  the  royal  arch 
among  freemasons.  So  says  our  author.  This  may  be  so,  but 
as  we  have  not  the  honour  of  belonging  to  that  ancient  frater- 
nity we  cannot  verify  it,  even  if  we  dared,  from  our  own  know- 
ledge.* 

*  Will  the  reader  forgive  a  speculation  by  one  of  the  uninitiated  ?  In  those  dark 
times  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Eastern  and  Saracenic,  or  Gothic  arch,  as  it  is 
ignorantly  called,  began  to  sunercede  the  circular  Saxon  arch^when  monarchs  and 

Seat  barons  authenticated  their  documents  and  contracts  by  ensealing,  because 
ey  knew  not  how  to  write — when  all  learning  was  confined'  to  the  clerical  orders, 
so  that  legU  ut  elericutf  absolved  a  malefactor  from  condign  punishment— when 
printing  did  not  yet  exist— when  manuscripts  were  scarce  aul  dear— when  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge  must  of  course  have  been  oral  and  traditional,  handed 
down  from  one  man  of  knowledge  by  verbal  communication  to  another — in  those 
days  of  mental  darkness,  a  set  of  men  arose  and  were  gradually  formed,  by  (Profes- 
sion, architects;  not  posatsaed  per/uq>t,  of  as  much  taste  as  the  Greeks,  but  of  far 
more  knowledge  and  skill.  It  is  to  these  men  we  owe  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbun^h, 
the  Minster  of  York,  the  Cathedrals  of  Westminster  and  Winchester,  and  the  other 
most  beautiful  and  magnificent  structures  of  the  same  kind,  characterised  by  the  oxi 
arch,  the  slender  duplicated  column,  the  fretted  roof,  the  minute,  ornamental  carv- 
ing, striking  by  its  massive  profusion,  "  the  storied  window  richlv  dight,"  the  groined 
andloftycMl]ng,<fae  half  obscure,  the  solemn,  religious  magnifioenee  of  the  whole 
structure  *<  looking  tranquillity !"  men,  to  whom  in  real  skill  and  science,  the  Greeks  ' 
were  children.^  How  was  the  knowledge  necessarv  to  these  stupendous  erections 
to  be  communicated  among  persons  who  wrote  no  books,  and  who  probably  could 
not  write  at  all?  How  were  woikmen,  particularly  the  architects  or  master  ma- 
sons, to  instruct  or  be  instructed,  but  by  oral  intercourse  at  regular  meetings,  held 
under  fixed  regulations,  and  prevailing  wherever  this  kind  of  architecture  prevailed, 
aU  over  Europe  t   The  knowledge  most  have  been  handed  down  from  the  old  to  the 
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Hence,  to  page  136,  follow  some  observations  on  the  Pentar 
teuch  and  the  Mosaic  Chronology ;  of  which  the  dissonance, 
according  to  the  Samaritan,  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  version  are 
too  well  known  to  need  any  thing  further  being  said.  It  was 
hardly  possible,  in  such  frequent  copyings,  to  avoid  numerical 
mistakes,  which,  however,  do  not  alter,  in  any  notable  degree, 
the  general  complexion  of  the  Bible  chronology,  which  seems  to 
accord  sufficiently  with  the  known  history  of  what  may  be  well 
called  modern  civilization. 

The  Druids  admitted  the  creation  of  matter,  (p.  137.)  We  see 
no  proof  of  this.  Who  is  there  in  the  present  day  who  does  not 
agree,  that  the  word  translated  create^  in  the  beginning  of  Gene- 
sis, is  also  employed  with  the  same  meaning  as  toform^  to  shape^ 
to  fashion?  The  Druids  were  not  Christians;  nor  does  Mr. 
Higgins  exhibit  his  authority  for  his  assertion.  The  eternity  of 
matter  was  an  undisputed  tenet  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  oriental 
philosophers,  as  our  author  acknowledges.  (See  also  the  passage 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Higgins  in  Beausobre's  Hist,  de  Manicheisme, 
lib.  V.  ch.  4,  p.  307,)  who  agrees  with  Maimonides  in  his  More 
Nevochim,  that  not  one  of  the  ancient  versions  or  Chaldee  pa- 
raphrases of  the  Pentateuch,  attach  to  the  wordBara,  the  mean- 
ing of  creation  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

fVhen  letters  arriml  in  iireat-Britain.  (p.  146.)  The  PhoB^ 
nicians  traded  to  Great-Britain  somewhat  earlier  than  1100 
years  before  Christ  f  Mr.  Higgins  must  forgive  us  for  putting 
a  quaere  to  this  assertion. 

They  brought,  (or  some  other  Eastern  |)eople  brought)  an  al- 
phabet of  16  or  17  letters.  It  is  manifest,  if  at  that  time  they 
had  had  22,  they  would  have  introduced  22. 

The  Pentateuch  was  written  with  22  letters.  We  beg  leave 
to  annex  a  quaere  f  Moses  compiled  the  Pentateuch  1500  years 
before  Christ ;  hence  the  Cadmean  alphabet  of  16  or  17  let- 
ters must  haye  been  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch  of 
22  letters?  Another  qusere,  Mr.  Higgins,  if  you  please. 

The  Irish  had  only  16  or  17  letters,  and  their  system  of  al- 
phabet was  the  same  with  the  Greek  and  Phoenician,  as  to  the 

youDg  by  ore)  tradition :  mntnal  improvemeDt  must  have  compelled  the  formatioB 
of  regular  societies  of  these  master  builders,  for  we  know  that  no  traceeiists  of  any 
other  kind  of  communication  between  them.  Freemasons  were  builders  by  pro- 
fession;, free  of,  and  members  of  these  societies^  necessary  for  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  knowledce,  and  for  the  handing  of  it  down  from  one  ceneration  to  the 
neit.  The  origin  of  Freemasonry,  then,  may  be  traced  to  about  hiuf  a  centuiy  after 
the  Crusades.  When  writing  and  printing  oecame  common,  the  original  intent  of 
these  societies  became  superceded  by  the  improvements  in  all  kinds,  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  original  society  of  freemasons  beine  no  longer  necessary  for  the  oommuni* 
catl9ii  of  their  art,  was  continued  as  a  Bocial  and  charitable  association. 
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letters.  With  some  compunctions  of  conscience  we  are,  upon 
the  whole,  inclined  to  admit  this  position.  Hence,  the  Irish  al- 
phabet, consisting  of  only  16  or  17  letters,  must  have  been  ante- 
rior to  the  increase  of  the  parent  alphabet  to  22,  and  therefore 
anterior  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  therefore  anterior  to  fifteen 
hundred  years,  A.  C.  As  all  this  plausible  reasoning  depends 
on  the  date  ascribed  to  our  modern  editions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  period  when  the  compiler  or  compilers  lived,  wherein 
17  letters  may  have  been  rejected  as  inconvenient,  and  22  after- 
wards adopted,  the  superstructure  will  totter  on  this  uncertain 
basis.  Hence,  Britain  was  peopled  either  by  Phcenician  traders 
or  by  a  swarm  from  the  Celtic  hive,  upwards  of  1500  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Nay,  some  addition  must  be  made  even 
to  this  date,  to  allow  for  the  increase  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet from  16  or  17  to  22.  On  our  part,  another  note  of  doubt  f 
Sir  William  Drummond,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Zodiacs  of  Esne 
and  Dendera,  adopts  the  Septuagint  chronology,  which  makes 
the  age  of  the  world  7210  years  in  the  year  IS^W  of  our  common 
era.  Mr.  Higgins  promises  to  shew  that  the  learning  of  the 
East  came  to  Britain  probably  before  the  date  of  the  flood,  even 
according  to  the  Septuagint  calculation  f  nous  verrom.  In  the 
mean  time  we  will  annex  another  quaere. 

On  Festivals  removed  bjfthe  precession  of  the  Equinox,  (p.  149.) 
A  very  ingenious^  attempt  to  shew,  (with  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Maurice)  that  May-day  was  the  festival  of  the  sun  entering  into 
Taurus,  which,  as  it  must  have  been  at  least  four  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  probably  a  sacred  festival  from  the 
very  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  and  originally  intended 
as  a  memorial  of  that  auspicious  period  and  momentous  event. 
Connected  with  this,  is  the  worship  of  the  Bull  Apis,  and  the 
Bull  of  Japan  breaking  with  his  horn  the  mundane  egg.  We 
acknowledge  the  ingenuity  without  being  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  hypothesis.  How  or  when  did  May-day  degenerate  into 
a  Phallic  festival,  emblematical  with  its  May-pole  of  the  genera- 
tive power  of  the  Eastern  mjrthology  ? 

Mr.  Higgins  has  given  many  instances  of,  and  authorities  ibr 
the  ancient  prevalence  of  Tauric  worship  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  England.  He  cites  as  additional 
authorities,  Maurice's  Ind.  Antiq.  Bryant's  Heathen  Mytho- 
l<>gy9  Dupuis,  and,  in  particular,  Parkhurst's  Heb.  Lexicon,  pp, 
74  to  80,  351,  and  401-403.  April-day  is  the  change  of  the 
festival  of  May-day,  when  by  the  precession  of  the  Equinox,  the 
sun  would  enter  Aries  instead  of  Taurus  at  the  vernal  Equinox  ; 
this  could  not  have  been  later  than  1800  years  before  Christ. 
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All  this  may  have  been  so  :  but  as  yet  we  see  nothing  in  its  fa- 
vour but  ingenious  and  plausible  conjecture. 

May-day,  and  April  fool-day,  however,  were  common  to  India 
and  to  Britain ;  and  as  these  are  astronomical  festivals  (?)  they 
arc  not  liable  to  the  modern  fashionable  objection  to  the  Indian 
astropomical  tables  of  back-reckoning. 

Opinions  ofFaber,  Maurieeand  CcUyer;  (p.  154,)  of  Vall^n- 
cey,  Wilford  and  Davies ;  that  the  religion  and  superstitionii  of 
the  Celts,  the  Druids,  the  Magi,  and  the  Brahmins  are  identicaK 

The  question  of  Brahmin  back-reckoning.  (ib#)  '*  Professor 
Playfair,  in  vols.  ii.  and  iv.  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  has 
shewn  that  the  Brahmins  could  not  have  niadethe  astronomical 
back-reckonings  imputed  to  them,  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  most  refined  of  the  theoretical  improvements  of  mo- 
dern astronomy.  Instead  of  having  forgotten  the  principles  of 
their  formulae,  they  must  have  been  much  more  learned  than 
we  know  they  were;  and,  in  fact,  much  more  so  than  their  an- 
cestors ;  indeed,  much  more  learned  than  our  modern  astrono- 
mers were,  until  the  theories  of  Newton  were  competed  very 
lately  by  some  French  astronomers."  The  rest  of  the  page 
contains  observations,  bearing  on  the  same  point,  of  considera- 
ble force :  nor  have  we  any  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Higgins  as  to  the  origin  of  this  opposition,  and  the  cause  of  it. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice  asserts,  that  all  the  temples  and 
caves  of  India  were  the  works  of  Celtse."  Proof  is  wanting  in 
support  of  an  assertion  so  extensive. 

*'  Temples,  the  inscriptions  on  which,  in  a  language  used  pre- 
viously to  the  Sanscrit,  and  now  totally  unknown  to  all  roan- 
kind,  are  any  day  to  be  seen ;  among  other  places  at  Sering- 
ham,  the  temple  at  Malvalipuram,  or  the  city  of  the  great  Bali, 
the  Syrian  or  Irish  Baal.'*  (Crawford's  Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
85-02.) 

In  a  note,  (p.  159,)  there  is  some  curious  disquisition  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  usually  received  chronology,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  well  of  Syene,  Essene,  or  Essaoun  ;  a  place  which 
might  have  been  within  the  tropics  5,400  years  ago,  but  not 
later ;  it  being  now  in  lat.  24°  .8'  6".  But  the  well  would  not 
have  answered  its  astronomico-historical  purpose,  if  it  had  not 
been  within  the  tropics.  These  curious  difficulties  well  deserve 
consideration. 

Of  the  Cushiies.  (p.  160.)  According  to  Maurice  and  Sir 
William  Jones,  these  were  a  nation  of  blacks,  who  overran 
Asia.  The  Asiatic  negro  Memnon  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Hig- 
gins, to  have  been  of  this  nation ;  the  flat-faced,  curley-headed 
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Buddba  of  Upper  Asia  also  belonged  to  them.  He  c(ngutwre9 
they  settled  and  inhabited  Africa,  and  built  the  pyramids.  All 
this  may  have  been,  and  may  not  have  been.  Let  us  once  more 
be  understood.  In  this  curious  and  interesting  question,  as  to 
a  lost  people,  a  lost  language,  lost  arts,  and  lost  knowledge,  that 
once  existed  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia — as  to  the  copnex* 
ion  of  this  last  race  with  what  may  be  called  modern  people, 
that  is,  the  people  within  the  reach  of  ancient  history  and  mo- 
dern history,  whose  probable  origin  is  traceable  to  the  lost  race, 
we  cannot  reasonably  ask  for  evidence  beyond  probability :  but 
evidence  that  does  not  carry  us  thus  far,  is  worth  nothing.  Bare 
possibility  is  too  slender  a  ground  to  tempt  us  to  build  on  it,  or 
to  excite  sufficient  interest  in  the  inquiry.  Let  us  have  then, 
not  conjecture  merely,  but  proofs  that  lead  on  to  what  is  prdbor 
bkj  and  we  shall  be  content  to  give  up  the  expectation  of  arriv- 
ing at  certainty :  but  such  proof  is  the  very  lowest  that  can  be 
accepted  on  such  a  subject.  Of  mere  conjecture,  there  is  no 
end,  and  we  have  no  temptation  to  pursue  it. 

The  Druid  festival  of  Christmas,  (p.  162.)  Not  distinctly  made 
out ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  25th  of  December  was  cele- 
brated in  ancient  times  as  the  birth-day  of  Sol,  the  Sun.  The 
misletoe,  which  we  well  know  is  never  omitted  in  England  on 
Christmas  day^  is  undoubtedly  Druidical. 

Gods  of  the  British  Isles,  (p.  166.)  Hence  to  184,  much 
learned  disquisition,  of  all  shades  of  truth  and  verisimilitude. — 
The  etymological  proofs  of  the  connexion  between  the  Chaldee 
Phoenician,  Irish  and  Hindus,  appear  too  strong  to  be  slighted. 
Priscian,  (who  flourished  about  525)  notices  the  near  connexion 
between  Phoenician,  Chaldee  and  Hebrew :  and  Bocbart  has, 
undoubtedly,  added  to  the  proofs ;  as  has  Gallseus  (Treatise  on 
the  Sybils.) 

Of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Druids,  (p.  185.)  Much  learning  on 
this  subject  and  on  Druidesses.  Mr.  Higgins  cites,  (p.  187)  the 
Rev*  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  England  ;  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  that  among  the  accounts  of  the  Druids  in 
Britain,  those  contained  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  Henry's 
History  of  England,  are  not  the  least  instructive  and  curious. 
They  go  far  to  support  the  opinions  maintained  by  Mr.  Higgins. 

Chaldees.  (p.  189.)  The  Persian  Magi,  the  Gallic  Druids, 
and  the  Chaldee  Priests  of  the  Assyrians,  were,  if  not  of  one 
and  the  same  sect,  yet  a  simitar  order,  agreeing  ^i  all  circum- 
stances known  concerning  them.  The  Chaldeans  of  Daniel 
were  not  a  nation,  but  the  priesthood  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Aikin,  says  <<  the  Chaldeans  or  Celts,  in  fact,  flourished 
ilong  the  Euphrates,  and  supplied  a  vast  mass  of  population  to 
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Judea.''  Dr.  Aikins'  work,  and  his  authorities  are  not  men- 
tioned. 

T%e  Culdees  of  the  British  hies  (p.  193,)  were  Priests,  who 
succeeded  by  hereditary  descent :  this  is  not,  and  never  was  the 
case  with  any  denomination  of  Christian  priesthood.  Is  Cul- 
dee  and  Chaldee  the  same  f  The  last  memorial  of  the  Culdees 
was  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  York  in  England,  A.  D.  936. 

Of  lona^  Jupiter^  Janus,  (the  Etruscan  Deity)  Dhia,  Dia, 
Jah,  Jeue,  Jeu,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  i^<^9  d<o^,  Deus,  Esus,  Hesus,  Joun, 
launa,  (Basque  language.)  lonn,  lanus,  Eanus.  (p.  i9tlU200,) 
a  great  deal  of  ingenious  but  inconclusive  play  of  etymology, 
which  we  cannot  stop  to  examine. 

The  Druids  guilty  of  human  sacrifices,  (p.  202).  From  the 
mortifying  evidence  of  Caesar,  (says  Mr.  Higgins,)  I  am  obliged, 
however  unwillingly,  to  acknowledge  this.  There  are  passages 
which,  (independent  of  the  devoted  daughter  of  Jeptha,)  look 
very  much  like  this  practice  in  the  Old  Testament :  perhaps 
they  may  be  otherwise  explained.  (Joshua  vi.  c.  26.  1  Kings,  c. 
xvi.  34.) 

Coarbs  oflona.  (p.  203.)  Are  they  the  Cabiri,  Cory  ban  tes^ 
of  Herodotus  and  Strabo  f 

St.  Patrick,  (p.  206.)  Never  mentioned  by  any  author  ift 
any  work  of  veracity  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
turies. Other  circumstances  are  here  mentioned,  militating 
against  the  existence  of  this  saint. 

No  idol  worship  in  the  primitive  ages.  (p.  209.)  Many  proofs 
in  support  of  this  position. 

The  Grecian  Ldthoi,  Stela,  (p.  210.)  Pillars  of  stone,  obe- 
lisks, or  single  stones  set  up  to  commemorate  the  dead ;  or  for 
other  memorials.  (SeeGen.  xxviii.  18,19,22.  Joshua  xxi v.  26, 
27.  I  Sam.  vi.  14,  15,  18.  Judges  ix.  6.  1  Sam.  vii.  12.  1 
Sam.  XX.  19.     2  Sam.  xx.  8.     Gen.  xxxv.  20.) 

The  lithoi  or  cromlechs  of  the  Irish  and  Britons,  are  single 
stones,  or  a  stone  on  another,  or  across  two  or  more  others.— 
Toland  says  Crom,  in  Irish,  is  to  adore  :  an  Irish  friend  informs 
us,  the  meaning  is,  hent  down.  Leach,  a  stone.  The  stone 
mentioned  in  (Levit.  xxvi.  50)  akn  insldt,  called  in  the  vulgate 
lapidem  insignam,  is  called  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  lapis 
incurvationis.  (Rowland,  p.  216.)  These  lithoi  are  common 
in  Hindustan.  The  monolithoi  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  heaps  called  Cams.  Have  the  monolithoi  of  the  ancient 
people  degenerated  into  linghams  in  the  East  ?  There  are 
traces  but  no  good  evidence  of  these  lithoic  linghams  among 
the  western  Druids. 
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Rocking  stones,  or  Logan  stones,  appear  to  be  marks  of  the 
Celts  and  their  ceremonies  and  customs. 

Circular  Temples  of  the  IsraelOes.  (p.  233)  Exod.  xxiv.  4.— 
Deut.xxvii.  2.  Josh.  iv.  9, 19, 20.  In  both  these  cases,  comprising' 
twelve  stones  and  an  altar,  unhewn  and  whole.  On  the  agree- 
ment of  the  number  of  stones  in  the  ancient  circles,  with  the 
cycles,  (p.  239.)  Mr.  Higgins  thinks  he  has  discovered  allu- 
sions to  the  Metonic  Cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and  the  Neros  of 
six  hundred,  at  Amesbury  and  Stoneheqge ;  but  the  evidence  of 
this  is  too  conjectural,  and  not  satisfactory  to  our  mind. 

Theory  of  the  origin  of  letters  of  the  first  chapter  resumed* 
(p.  247.)  The  following  passage  is  so  curious  that  we  are 
tempted  to  transfer  it  to  our  pages. 

"  I  beg  my  reader  to  send  two  shillings  to  Mr.  Priestly  in  Holborn 
to  purchase  Bishop  Burgess'  little  Introduction  to  the  Arabic  Lan^ 
guage;  where  in  p.  13,  he  will  find  the  names  of  the  primary  Arabic 
letters,  which  are  as  follows,  so  placed,  as  to  be  easily  compared  with 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  with  their  powers  of  notation  in  each 
respective  alphabet"    (Seventeen  letters.) 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Arabic, 

Alef 
Ba 
Gim 
Dal 
200  Ka 
300  Shin 
90  Sad 
400  Ta  (Taf ) 
70  Ain 
80  Fa 
20  Caf 
30  Lam 
40  Mim 
50  Nun 

6  Waw 

5  Ha 

10  Ya  (la) 


Hebrew, 


Greek. 


Aleph 

Alpha 

1 

Beth 

Beta 

2 

Gimel 

Gramma 

3 

Daleth 

Delta 

4 

Resh 

Ro 

100 

Shin 

Sigma 

200 

Tzadi 
Tau 

(Cpisemonbau) 
Tau 

300 

Oin 

OmicroQ 

70 

Pe 

Pe 

80 

Gaph 

Kappa 

20 

Lamed 

Lambda 

30 

Mem 

Mu  or  Mui 

40 

Nmi 

Nu  or  Nui 

50 

/  F  formerly  vau 

.pro- 

Vau 

<  nounced  u,  then  v, 

(  or  Digamma 

6 

He 

Epsilon 

5 

lod    (Yod) 

Iota 
Upsilon 

10 

Irish. 

Ailim 

Beth 

Gort 

Deur 

Ruis 

Soil 

Teinc 

Oir 

PiethBo^ 

Coll 

Luis 

Muin 

Nuin 

Feam 

Eadha 
lodha 
Uath 


The  Samaritan  is  so  near  to  the  Hebrew  that  it  need  not 
be  noticed  distinctly.  According  to  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Bishop  Burgess,  the  Persian  and  Arabic  are  in  fact  the  same 
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language.  We  may  dow  state,  that  the  Persian  Mithras,  the 
Greek  Neilos,  Abrasax  or  Abraxas,  and  Emrcis,  will  signify 
the  365  days  of  the  year,  all  of  them  meaning  the  Sun.    Thus, 


M 

40 

N 

50 

A   1 

E   5 

■n     8 

£ 

5 

E 

5 

B   2 

M  40 

ft  40 

I 

10 

I 

10 

PlOO 

P  100 

e  100 

e 

9 

A 

30 

A   1 

E   5 

'^      8 

p 

100 

O 

70 

2  200 

1   10 

1  10 

A 

1 

2 

200 

A   1 

2  200 

(r200 

2 

200 

~^ 

H  60 

— .. 

365        360       366 

,  365  365 

Emrys  written  also  Emreis,  is  the  Welsh  or  Celtic  name  of 
Stonehenge.  The  ancient  division  of  the  Zodiac  is  into  860  de- 
grees :  360  days  the  lunar  year.  366  is  the  number  desig- 
nating (after  the  Celtic  custom)  the  year  by  the  nights,  365 
days,  366  nights.  These  may  be  coincidences,  but  they  are 
strange  ones.  Our  author  has  shown  elsewhere  that  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  stones  at  Stonehenge  and  Amesbury,  looks  toward 
an  astronomical  system,  and  have  a  cycle-character.  That  the 
Druids,  every  where,  acted  as  aatrologers,  and  possessed  or  pre- 
tended to  all  the  astronomical  knowledge  obtainable  at  the  time» 
is  a  part  of  their  history  well  settled.  The  notation  of  Emreis 
we  have  added.  See  Mr.  Higgins'  appendix,  pp.  308-309,  for 
several  proofs  of  a  similar  kind.  See,  as  to  the  notation  of 
Emreis,  (Stonehenge)  appendix,  p.  310. 

In  like  manner  the  coincidences  of  notation,  in  the  same  suc-^ 
cession  in  all  these  alphabets,  is  too  much  for  mere  accident  to 
explain. 

The  present  Arabic  alphabet  may  be  modem  (p.  249) ;  that  is, 
the  letters  may  be  so:  but  the  system,  the  alphabet,  and  the 
notation,  conforming  with  all  the  old  systems  of  the  world,  can- 
not be  so. 

''  The  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic  systems,  are  evidently 
the  same :  though  in  the  latter  numbers  (of  the  28  Arabic  num- 
bers) the  powers  of  notation  vary.  But  they  do  not  vary  till 
they  arrive  at  the  nineteenth  letter,  where  the  hundreds  begin. 
From  all  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Arabic  language, 
in  which  all  the  roots  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  are  found, 
was  a  language  before  the  existing  systems  of  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Deva  Negari  letters  were  invented.'* 
There  is  neither  proof  nor  reasonable  presumption  of  this,  in 
our  opinion,  as  to  the  Sanscrit,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  as  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Of  the  Deva  Negari,  Parsi 
and  Pahlivi,  we  know  too  little  historically,  to  risk  any  positive 
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assertion.  M.  Anquetil  and  Sir  William  Jones  have  contributed 
something  of  information  concerning  them  ;  Meninski  and 
Richardson  nothing  historically :  nor  so  far  as  we  know  have 
the  German  orientalists ;  we  are  yet  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins proceeds — '*  I  am  inclined  also  to  think  that  the  first  system 
of  arithmetic  was  that  now  possessed  by  the  Arabians,  though 
not  invented  by  them  in  their  present  country  at  least ;  and 
that  the  inventors  of  the  first  alphabet  made  it  of  right  lines  at 
angles,  and  called  it  after  certain  names  of  its  numbers ;  which 
in  that  time,  probably  in  the  first  lost  language,  had  the  names 
of  trees;  and  from  this  came  all  the  allegories  of  GnosUcism 
respecting  the  trees  in  the  Grarden  of  Eden,  held  by  the  Valen- 
tinians,  Basilidians,  Bardesanians,  &c.  Allegories  of  Gnosti- 
cism, the  produce  of  a  very  ancient  oriental  system,  in  exist- 
ence long  previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ — the  tree  bearing 
twelve  fruits,  one  in  each  month,  &c.  The  alphabet  was  the 
wood  or  forest ;  the  tree  was  the  Beth-luis-nion  Ogham  system ; 
the  upright  stem  was  the  MfiSe  alpa  the  Chaldee  name  for  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  letters  were  the  leaves  growing  out  of 
the  stem ;  and  the  fruits  were  the  doctrines  or  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  learned  by  means  of  receiving  these  doctrines 
from  letters.  The  allegory  may  be  nonsensical  enough,  but  it 
is  pretty  and  ingenious ;  and  is  precisely  the  gnostic  allegory, 
with  the  Irish  words  Bethluisnion  Ogham  inserted  into  it.  It  is 
the  allegory  alluded  to  in  ch.  1,  §  30,  in  the  Welsh  poem  of 
Taliessin  of  the  battle  of  the  Trees ;  the  battle  between  Good 
and  Evil,  Light  and  Darkness,  Oromasdesand  Arimanes.  The 
dance  of  the  trees  to  the  Orphic  Lyre,  noticed  in  the  same  sec- 
tion, is  a  Grecian  allegory  from  the  same  source :  and  so  is 
the  Elm-tree  which  iEneas  found  loaded  with  dreams  at  the  side 
of  the  road  to  the  infernal  regions ;  the  tree  called  by  the  name 
of  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  Alpa^  the  trunk  which 
bears  all  the  rest,  the  Ailm  loaded  with  science,  histories,  ser- 
mons, poems,  theories  of  philosophers,  and  this  book  among  the 
rest,  in  a  very  conspicuous  part  a  heavy  dream  I  fear,  which, 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  (a  dream)  shall  leave  not  a 
wreck  behind." 

All  this  is  very  doubtful,  but  very  ingenious  and  amusing 
speculation.  That  the  first  attempt  at  writing  would  be  picture- 
delineation,  and  the  first  regular  attempt  at  alphabetic  writing 
would  be  the  different  positions  and  angular  junctions  of  right 
lines,  is,  in  our  opinion,  in  itself  so  probable,  as  to  be  at  first 
sight  admissible.  The  Ogham  character,  therefore,  is  probably 
the  alphabetical  character  of  an  ancient  but  uninstructed  people  ; 
a  people  at  the  commencement  of  civilization ;  and  it  is  by  no 
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means  indicative  of  the  quantity  of  knowledge  once  possessed  by 
that  ancient  nation  we  are  in  search  of,  and  which  is  irretriev- 
ably lost  in  the  stream  of  time* 

Sir  William  Jones  labours  to  establish  an  ancient  monarchy 
in  Iran  or  Persia,  long  before  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  You 
may  call  the  people  of  this  ancient  monarchy  as  you  please, 
Hindus,  Cuscans,  Culdees,  or  Scjrthians. 

The  language  of  this  first  Persian  monarchy,  was  the  parent 
of  the  Sanscrit,  the  Zend  and  the  Parsi,  as  well  as  of  Greek, 
Latin  and  Gothic.  The  Chaldaic  and  the  Pahlivi  are  offsprings 
not  of  the  more  ancient  language  directly,  but  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  wherein  the  primary  Tartarian  language  also  pre- 
vailed. 

That  there  were  three  distinct  races  of  men  who  peopled  In- 
dia, Arabia  and  Tartary,  and  who  migrated  from  Iran  as  their 
common  country.  Hence,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  came 
from  Armenia ;  or  possibly  the  Irish  and  the  old  Britons  came 
originally  from  the  Caspian.  Iran,  therefore,  was  the  original 
cradle  of  languages,  of  science,  of  art,  and  of  population,  which 
proceeded  thence  by  streams,  not  westward  merely,  but  in  every 
direction. 

To  all  this  hypothesis  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Higgins  op- 
poses the  astronomical  considerations  advanced  by  Bail  lie,  in 
favour  of  latitudes  50-40^,  and  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Bactriana. 
These  are,  that  the  mythological,  astronomical,  Hindoo  allego- 
ries are  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  heavens  in  and  near  those 
latitudes,  but  are  perfect  nonstonse  in  Bengal,  or  even  at  Be- 
nares. No  astronomers,  priests  or  poets  would  form  their  my- 
thoi,  allegories,  &c.  from  celestial  appearances  nearly  invisible 
to  them,  and  neglect  the  stars  immediately  over  their  heads. 

Hr.  Higgins  supposes  the  modern  written  Sanscrit  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Buddists,  or  of  the  Bramins.  Sanscrit  is  holy  writ : 
sanctum  scrotum.  It  is  later  than  the  seventeen  letter  system, 
which  was  common  to  the  Celts,  Arabs,  Jews,  Greeks,  Etrus- 
cans, (or  Umbri)  and  Romans.  In  pages  56  and  904,  of  this 
work,  the  instances  given  of  similarity  in  meaning,  in  sound, 
and  in  grammar,  between  very  many  words  of  the  Celtic,  Sans- 
crit and  Roman,  is  too  obvious  to  be  doubted.  See  also  the  al- 
phabets in  p.  257,  which  shew,  beyond  controversy,  the  Pheeni- 
cian,  Cadmean,  Etruscan  and  old  Latin  alphabetical  characters 
to  be  the  same. 

The  quotation  from  Mr.  Huddlestone  deserves  notice,  (p.  255.) 
^*  Of  all  the  post  diluvian  languages,  the  Chaldaic  has  the  fair- 
est claim  to  antiquity :  Abraham  was  called  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  and  must  have  carried  that  language  along  with  him. — 
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That  the  CeUie  is  a  dialect  of  the  same  language,  is  highly  pro- 
bable. Nations  have,  in  all  ages,  been  extremely  solicitous  to 
preserve  their  own  names,  and  the  names  of  their  Gods.  The 
Chaldaic,  Chaldach  and  the  Gaelic  CaUach^  (a  Celt)  are  exactly 
the  same.  That  the  same  God  Bel  was  the  chief  object  of  wor- 
ship in  both  nations,  is  beyond  dispute.  From  the  same  source, 
the  Brahmins,  the  Phcenicians,  the  Hebrews,  &c.  borrowed  their 
language  and  their  God,  Bel  or  Baal.  The  most  probable  ety- 
mon of  the  word  Celt  or  CaUach  is  CedUachy  (Caelestes)  men  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  the  heavens.  Ceal  or  Ca/,  in  the  Celtic, 
signifies  heaven,  and  its  regular  adjective  is  CeaUackox  Caltach, 
The  Chaldeans,  from  the  most  remote  ages,  have  been  famed 
for  judicial  astrology,  and  the  Celts,  while  their  Druids  remain- 
ed, were  equally  so." 

We  would  submit  in  corroboration,  that  Ceal  or  Ca/,  may 
be  the  parent  of  Ccdum^  CieL 

Mr.Higgins  thinks  the  Bethluisnion  Irish  alphabet  was  brought 
along  lat.  45,  from  Bactria  to  Gaul,  Britain,  Wales  and  Ireland  : 
and  the  same  seventeen  letter  system  and  alphabet  the  Bobe- 
loth  by  another  colony  through  Asia  to  Phcenicia,  thence  by 
Marinus  to  Ireland  by  the  way  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  As 
we  cannot  distinguish  the  Irish  characters  in  the  Phcenician,  we 
see  no  proof  of  this  hypothesis.  It  may  be  so,  and  it  may  not 
be  so. 

The  Pelasgi,  (p.  258,)  were  the  colonii^s  who  came  bjf  sea 
from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.  This  name  was  given  to  them  by 
the  Greeks,  who  knew  nothing  of  their  origin,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  their  original  name.  It  is  probable  they  came  from  Dora 
near  to  Libanusor  Carmel,  or  elsewhere  in  Canaan  ;  they  were 
Dorian,  and  spake  the  Cadmean  or  Doric  dialect,  y^oc  Awfociv. 
Concerning  Dora,  (see  Josh.  xii.  1  Chron.  vii.  29.  Judges  i. 
27.)  The  Thracian  and  Attic  was  y^voe  Iojvixov.  These  Thracian 
Polasgi  were  Scythians  or  Hyperboreans.  Bishop  Marsh  proves, 
according  to  many  ancient  authors^  the  Thracians  extended  to 
Scythia.  All  about  them  is  obscure  and  uncertain,  except  their 
very  early  settlement  in  Thrace,  and  their  being  Dorians.  Mr. 
Higgins'  conjectures  in  pp.  262,  263,  are  conjectures  and  no 
more;  nor  can  we  give  implicit  credit  to  the  positions  fronn 
thence  to  p.  267. 

Hierarchy  and  power  of  the  Druids,  (pp.  270-275.)  Druids, 
assertors  of  their  country's  rights.  Celtse  and  Druids  in  €rer* 
many,  (p.  277.)  The  Celts  and  Germans  were  perfectly  distinct 
people.     (Caesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  ii.  and  lib.  vi.) 

All  the  instruction  given  by  the  Druids  was  like  that  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  not  written  but  oral.     This  thirst  after  a  mono- 
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poly  of  knowledge  is  the  cause  of  its  being  lost.  It  is  a  mono- 
poly connected  with  the  ORDfiR. 

ITie  Celts  generally ^  and  the  Druids  particularly  j  held  the  same 
doctrines  with  Pythagoras^  (p.  305.)  The  worship  of  one  Su- 
preme Being,  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  metempsychosis.  Ceesar,  who 
knew  them  well,  says,  (lib.  vi.  De  B.  Gall.)  '*In  primis  hoc 
rolunt  persuadere,  non  interire  animos,  sed  ab  aliis  post  mor- 
tem ad  alios  transire  putant."  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chaldees  also* 

These  doctrines,  their  hatred  of  images,  their  circular  tem- 
ples open  at  the  top,  their  worship  of  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Sun,  their  observation  of  the  most  ancient  Tauric  festival,  (when 
the  Sun  entered  Taurus^)  their  seventeen-letter  alphabet,  and 
their  system  of  oral  instruction  mark  and  characterize  the 
Druid  in  every  age  and  every  country  of  the  world,  by  whatever 
name  the  priests  of  the  country  may  have  been  known. 

Human  sacrifices,  (p.  291.)  These  were  not  unknown  to  the 
Sidonians,  Tyrians,  Ammonites  and  Israelites.  (Exod.  zzii.  29, 
Judges  xi.  30,  I  Kings  zvi.  34,  compared  with  Josb.  vi.  26.) 
Nor  are  the  Druids,  by  any  means,  exempt  from  the  reproach. 
Indeed,  this  horrible  practice  may  be  found  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians,  Scythotauri,  Laodiceans,  Lacedaemonians, 
Arcadians  and  Cretans :  in  Chios,  Salamis  and  Sicily.  The 
Romans  offered  human  victims  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  nor, 
according  to  Dion.  Halic,  did  they  abandon  the  practice  till  one 
hundred  years  before  our  era.  For  the  authorities  on  which 
these  assertions  are  founded,  see  pp.  294,  295,  296. 

The  author  ends  his  book  by  an  opinion,  that  the  institution  of 
the  priesthood,  as  a  separate  order  of  men,  has,  in  all  nations, 
been  an  evil ;  adopting,  in  this  respect,  the  opinion  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  (p.  292,)  that  such  an  order  is  not  necessary, 
and  has  not  been  of  advantage  to  pure  and  practical  Christian- 
ity. In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
Mr.  Higgins  have  an  undoubted  right  to  entertain  their  own 
opinions,  and  our  readers,  a  majority  of  whom  are  likely  to  think 
differently,  have  an  equal  right  to  theirs.  It  seems  unnecessary, 
at  this  time,  to  enter  into  any  controversy,  to  determine  what,  on 
this  point,  is  the  result  of  public  or  private  expedience.   FoUow- 

*  According  to  Sir  Wiinam  Drammond,  the  sun  entered  Taurus  at  a  period  which 
would  be  6486  years  ago  in  the  year  1820.  We  are  not  willing  to  construe  the 
Tauric  festival  exactly  according  to  the  creed  of  Sir  William  Drummond  and  Mr. 
Higgins,  for  reasons  too  long  to  be  discussed  here. 
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iag  the  dictates  of  oar  best  information  and  our  own  congcienee^ 
we  acknowledge  in  others  the  right  to  do  the  same. 

The  author  has  not  touched  on  the  connexion  of  his  re- 
searches with  the  Mexican  nation,  except  in  one  paragraph, 
(p.  252) :  a  connexion  briefly  noticed  by  Niebukr  in  two  or  three 
passages  of  the  commencement  of  his  Roman  History*  Nor  has 
he  mentioned  the  connexion  between  the  Basque  (Armorican) 
and  some  of  th^  North-American  lang4iages,  discoTered  by  Pro- 
fessor Voter.  The  open  temples,  the  pyramids,  the  human 
sacrifices,  the  comparatively  exact  chronology  of  18  months  of 
20  days  each,  with  periodical  intercalations  for  five  days  and  six 
hours,  are  notable  circumstances  among  the  Mexicans.  So  are 
their  new  fires  at  the  commencement  of  secular  periods,  and  the 
immense  Peruvian  walls.     (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  215.) 

A  friend  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  strange  con- 
nexion between  the  eastern  languages  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  which,  he  says,  was  first  suggested  in  the  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Vater. 

Tatooing.  nidoio  (tatoophet) :  does  not  occur  as  a  verb.  It 
is  found  twice  only  in  the  holy  scriptures,  'and  always  in  the 
same  structure,  expression  and  law.  Exod.  xiiL  16.  Deut.  vi.6. 
Deut.  xi.  18.  The  two  latter  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  former 
sentence.  And  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  (or  remembrances)  be- 
itseen  thy  eyes. 

The  versions  are  various.  The  Syriac  version  is  io*on  (doak' 
hrono)  memorial  or  remembrance.  The  Chaldee  version  p*7dn 
(tipheleen)  from  ^on  (tophal)  to  adhere.  The  LXX.  Sym- 
machus  and  Theodotion,  render  it,  Exod.  xiii.  6,  by  cHraXfuctVt 
immoveable.  As  a  noun  feminine  plural  ny^oeso  (franttetSfJ 
or  scrolls  of  parchment  with  portions  of  the  law  written  upon 
them,  which  the  Jews  were  enjoined  to  bind  on  their  foreheads, 
as  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  23. 

Niebuhr  in  his  Description  de  V Arabic,  p.  55,  speaking  of  the 
head-dress  of  the  Arabs  in  Yemen,  and  particularly  of  their 
outermost  cap,  says,  ^'  I  have  seen  upon  those  which  my  friends 
have  shewn  me,  the  words  La  allah  ilia  allah  Mahomoud  resoiil 
allah.  There  is  no  other  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet." 

Of  the  recent  translations  some  have  followed  the  Syriac, 
(Memorial)  and  some  the  Chaldee  and  Greek  (frontlets.)  But 
as  no  one  knows  the  origin  of  this  word,  the  interpretations  cflui* 
not  be  uniform. 

We  find  (Lev.  xix.  28)  that  Moses  prohibited  marking  or  stig- 
matizing :  referring  either  to  those  made  on  the  body  in  mourning 
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for  the  dead,  or  to  such  as  were  practised  by  the  heathens  on  an 
idolatrous  account,  which  is  generally  known  under  the  expres- 
sion tatooing;  it  is  therefore  likely  that  the  two  laws  (Deut.  vi. 
13,  and  Lev.  xix.  28)  refer  to  the  same  practice;  and  Moses  used 
the  same  Indian  word  tatoophet  ntBOio  and  the  meaning  of 
the  text  (Deut.  vi.  13)  is,  ^'  and  they  shaU  be  far  a  taUxdng  be^ 
tfoeen  thf  eyes:''*  that  is,  ''you  shall  not  actually  mark  your  God 
in  the  skin  itself,  but  wear  a  parchment  between  your  eyes  in- 
stead of  tatooing." 

What  chiefly  marks  this  word  as  foreign  and  a  barbarism,  is 
its  strange  and  uncertain  formation ;  so  as  even  the  word  hti 
hoioio  be,  which  precedes  it,  adopts  in  Ex.  x.  3, 16,  the  singular;, 
and  in  Deut.  vi.  13,  the  plural  number.  The  word  itself  is  given 
in  the  feminine  plural,  and  yet  the  above  verb  is  rendered  in 
the  mascuKne.  The  Rabbins  form  this  word  from  two  different 
languages,  in  one  of  which  shall  be  CX9  (tat)  two;  and  nd  (phot) 
in  the  other  language,  (two)  which  is  plainly  absurd  and  unin- 
telligible. The  word  in  question  is  not  reducible,  by  any  legiti- 
mate grammatical  analysis,  to  any  known  root  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldee  or  Arabic. 

Burckhardt  says,  tatooing  on  the  cheek,  is  practised  at 
Mekka. 

The  result  of  our  present  investigation,  we  must  express  in 
the  words  of  Niebuhr.  (Rom.  Hist.  v.  i.  ch.  21,  Summary.)  '*Na 
man  is  able  to  trace  to  their  [precise}  sources,  the  streams,  of  the 
existing  generations,  and  races  of  mankind :  still  less  to  survey 
the  chasm  which  separates  the  order  to  which  we  and  history 
belong,  from  one  of  earlier  date.  It  is  the  creed  of  all  popular 
traditions,  received  and  cherished  even  by  the  philosophers  of 
Greece,  that  an  elder  generation  had  perished.  *  •  •  The  opin- 
ion which  ascribes  to  giants  the  walls  composed  of  huge  rough 
masses  of  rock,  of  the  pretended  Cyclopean  cities  from  Prenesti  to 
Alba  in  the  country  of  the  Maisi,  where  the  pillars  of  the  city 
gates  consist  of  single  blocks  of  stone,  and  assigns  to  the  same 
race  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Tirgus.  Such  an  opinion  is 
the  expression  of  an  unsophisticated  mind.  It  resembles  that 
of  the  people  in  our  Frisian  districts,  who  are  persuaded  that 
they  see  the  words  of  giants  in  the  colossal  altars  which  are 
found  in  greater  or  less  state  of  preservation,  in  every  place 
where  our  ancestors  once  inhabited.  We  must  altogether  ex- 
clude those  nations  with  which  our  history  is  conversant  in 
Latium,  from  any  share  in  works  that  require  the  efforts  of  a 
numerous  population,  compelled  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  ex- 
cute  the  commands  of  their  sacred  masters;  and  we  must 
ascribe  them  to  a  period  antecedent  to  all  history :  but  such 
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efforts  they  do  not  surpass.  The  Etruscan  walls  are  scarcely 
less  stupendous.  The  raising  and  transporting  of  the  obelisks 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  is  an  undertaking  still  more  gigantic 
and  defying  to  our  mechanical  powers.  The  Peruvian  walls 
are  nearly  as  enormous  as  the  pretended  Cyclopean.  Thus  it 
is  most  probable  that  these  immortal  works  belonged  to  the 
utterly  forgotten  progenitors  of  the  present  generation ;  and 
compared  with  whose  architecture,  that  of  the  Romans  was 
utterly  insignificant.  Nations,  of  a  period  in  which  the  Greek 
authors  of  the  Augustan  age,  as  well  as  the  philosophers  of  the 
last  century,  discerned  only  a  horde  of  speechless  savages  on 
the  young  and  uncultivated  earth.  Thus  also  the  drains  from 
the  Lake  Copias  cut  through  thirty  stadia  of  solid  rock,  and  the 
cleaning  out  of  which,  surpassed  the  strength  of  Beotians  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  assuredly  were  the  work  of  a  people 
antecedent  to  the  Greeks."*  To  this  we  may  add  as  instances 
the  Cloacae  of  Rome,  and  the  Temple  at  Ellora. 

But  all  these  accumulations  of  savage  strength,  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge  of  our 
lost  people  ;  who,  as  we  think,  possessed  knowledge  of  much 
higher  acquisition.  The  modern  geological  observations  on 
fossil  remains  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  would  have  left 
BI.  Baillie  and  his  followers  to  enlarge  their  boundaries  as  far 
as  Siberia,  where  we  know  with  certainty  that  tropical  plants 
and  tropical  animals  lived  and  died  on  the  banks  of  every  river. 

The  subject  is  too  curious  to  be  dropped.  Much  remains  yet 
to  be  done.  We  thank  Mr*  Higgins  for  his  very  learned,  very 
interesting,  and  very  amusing  contributions  toward  this  inves- 
tigation. 

*  The  very  curioas  and  mag^nificent  introduction  with  the  plates  accompanying 
it,  profiled  by  Mr.  Higgins  to  his  work  now  under  review,  is  the  best  commentaiy 
tna  illustration  of  this  passage  ii^  Niebi|hr. 
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APPENDIX. 

MONOLOGUE  IN  THE  P(ENULUS  OF  PLAUTU9.— Act.  5.  8ck.1. 

Plautus,  the  dramatic  author,  was  a  native  of  a  town  in  Umbria.    He 
died  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  before  Christ.     Carthage  iras 
utter!l|y  destroyed  one  hundred  and  forty-six  years  before  our  era,  and . 
thirty  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Plautus. 

The  ]^t  of  this  play  is  as  follows:  A  young  Carthaginian,  (Agaras- 
tocles)  kidnapped  from  Carthage,  is  carried  to  Calydonia  in  Etolia,  aid 
sold  as  a  sla^e  to  an  old  man,  who  adopts  him,  dies,  and  bequeaths  to 
him  all  his  property.  This  young  man  is  in  love  with  a  young  woman, 
who,  with  her  sister  and  her  nurse  were  also  forcibly  taken  away,  and 
sold  to  a  person  of  bad  character  of  Calydonia.  The  young  man  in- 
stitutes a  suit  against  the  person  who  had  bought  these  |?iris,  who  ar« 
suspected  to  be  of  a  imputable  Carthaginian  family.  Their  father  Hanno^ 
a  Carthaginian,  who  had  sought  them  almost  every  where,  arrives  at 
Calydonia,  and  stopping  before  the  house  of  Agarastocles,  makes  th# 
following  apostrophe  or  soliloquy  in  the  Punic  language. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  Plautus  wrote  it  in  the  Punic  or  in  tht 
common  Latin  character.  From  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  th» 
verbal  sounds  of  one  language  to  those  of  another,  and  from  frequeit 
transcribing  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  language  and  the  meaning  <£ 
the  Punic,  the  words  are  manifestly  confounded ;  and,  in  many  instan- 
ces, it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  There  are  sixteen  lines  ii 
this  soliloquy  ;  of  which,  the  firat  ten  have  been  converted  into  Hebrer 
by  Bochart,  (Phaleg.  ch.  2,)  and  the  last  six  he  suspects  to  be  a  Lybiaa 
repetition,  but  does  not  attempt  to  translate  them.  We  give  the  Punjs 
Words  according  to  the  edition  followed  by  Bochart^  and  a^ain  aflir 
the  edition  of  Mounigus  1482,  followed  by  Vallancey.  We  have  cot- 
suited  an  Elzevir  of  1652,  and  the  edition  of  JFVider.  Hen.  Bothe.  Ber- 
lin, 1810.  TLe  Elzevir  differs  in  a  few  words  from  Mocenigus,  bit 
Bothe  adopts  the  arrangement  of  the  words  which  Bochart  had  adapted 
to  the  Hebrew  character. 

THE  PUNIC  MONOLOGUE, 

Am  corrteUd  by  Bochart,    (Phaleg.  lib.  ii.  ch.  6.) 

1.  N'yth  aloDim  valonuth  sicorath  jismaconsith 
2   Chy-mlachd  jythmu  mitslia  mittebariim  ischi 

3.  Liphorcaneth  yth  beni  ith  jad  adi  abinuthai 

4.  Biraa  rob  ayllohom  alonim  ubymisyrtohom 

5.  Bytlym  moth  ynoth  othi  helech  antidamarchon 

6.  Yb  sideli ;  Brim  tyfel  yth  chili  schontem  liphul. 

7.  Vth  binimys  dibur  thim  nocuth  nu'  Agarastocles 

8.  Ythem  aDeti  hy  chyr  saely  choc,  sith  naso. 

9.  Bivni  id  chi  luhilli  ffubylim  lasibit  thym 

10.  fio&y  idy  thf ra  yno' ynnu  yss*  im  moncer  lu  aim. 
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The  6ame  from  Mocenigus'  edition  of  Plautus. 

1.  Nythalonim  ualon  uth  si  corasithima  comsyth 

2.  Chym  lacb  chanyth  mamys  tval  mycthibarii  imischi 
I                    3»  Liphb  canet  hyth  bynuthii  ad  oedin  bynutbii 

4.  Byrnarob  syllo  homalonim  aby  misurthoho 

5.  B3rtblym  motbym  noctothii  uelechanti  dasmachon 

6.  Yssidele  brin  tbysel  vth  chylys  chon  them  liphul 

7.  Uth  bynim  vsdibor  thinno  cuth  nu  Agorastocles 

8.  Ythe  manetn  ihy  chine  Ivcoth  sith  naso 

9.  •  Bynni  id  chil  labili  gubolin  lasibit  thym 

10.  Body  alyt  hera3ni  nyn  nuys  lym  moochot  lusim. 

(Hitherto,  Bochart  has  rendered  into  Hebrew.) 

Exalonim  uolanus  succaratim  mifldm  atticum  esse 
Concabitum-a  belio  catin  beant  lalachant  chona  enns  es 
Huiec  silic  panesse  athidmascon  alem  induberte  felono^othome 
Celtum  comucro  lueoi  at  enim  auoso  nber  hent  hyadk  Aristoclem- 
Et  te  se  aneche  nasoctelia  elicos  alemus  duberter  m^  comps  uespti 
Aodeanec  lictor  bodes  iuasani  limnemcolus. 

These  six  are  regarded  as  a  Libyan  repetition.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  more  lines,  or  parts  of  lines,  interspersed  in  the  dialogue ;  all  of 
irhich,  (as  well  as  the  six  lines  above  copied)  are  rendered  into  Irish  by 
V^allancey ;  whose  version,  (Anno,  1781,  in  the  Collectanea  Hibernica,. 
No.  8,)  of  the  foregoing  six  lines,  agrees  in  the  general  sense,  but  by^ 
ao  means  literally,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Bothe.  We  have  not 
bought  it  necessary  to  give  the  passage  as  spelt  in  the  Elzevir  edition, 
&>r  the  slight  variances  are  sufficiently  accounted  for,  from  the  causes 
▼e  have  assigned :  nor  have  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  exhibit  any  spe- 
cimen beyond  the  continuous  ten  lines  af  whose  Punic  character  no  one 
4oubt8.  In  his  Annotations,  vol.  iv.  p.  598,  Bothe  says,  he  has  followed 
tie  manner  of  writing  the  Punic,  adopted  by  D.  1. 1.  Bellerman  of  Ber- 
In ;  which  was  pubhshed  in  three  tracts  in  1806,  1807  and  1808  :  he 
las  also  adopted  the  Grerman  translation  of  the  16  lines  by  Bellerman. 
le  has  also  copied,  in  the  German  language,  some  observations  of  Bel* 
krman  on  the  connexion  between  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Canaanite 
Old  Carthaginian  languages.  To  us,  the  remarks  of  BeDerman  are  in- 
fenious  conjectures  only,  void  of  proof.  There  are  no  authorities  cited 
Id  confirm  his  view  of  the  connexion  between  the  Hebrew,  Phceni- 
cian  and  Canaanite;  a  connexion  whereof  we  entertain  no  doubrs,but 
4e  question  is,  as  to  the  extent.  Writers  perpetually  forget  that  they 
kave  no  claim  to  be  believed  for  any  assertion  borrowed  from  others, 
unless  the  original  authority  be  cited.  Mr.  Charles  Fox  used  sadly  to 
complain  of  this — so  did  Mosheinu  **  Ut  enim  fidem  ejus  nemo  facile 
in  dubium  vocaverit,  illi  tamen  qui  solids  student  eruditioni,  fontes  rerum 
sibi  merito  cupiunt  diligenter  monstrari :  quos,  si  res  ita  ferat  consulere 
queant,  ad  omnem  animi,  tam  suis  quam  aliorum  dubitationem  exi* 
mendam."  lo.  Laur.  Mosheim,  Dissertationum  ad  Historiam  Eccle- 
siasticam  pertinentium.  2  v.  Altmavia,  1733 — in  Geddes*  Martyr.  Pro- 
test. 

The  followinff  is  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  first  ten  lines  of  this 
Soliloquy,  by  Bochart  The  objection  to  it  is,  that  the  Phoenician  is 
more  allied  to  the  Samaritan  than  to  the  Hebrew;  and,  secondly,  that 
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this  translation  is  neither  Hebrew  or  Cbaldee,  but  a  mixture  of  both  lan- 
guages, with  some  Samaritan  words.  Grotius  agrees*  that  the  last  six 
lines  are  a  Lybian  repetition.  The  Pceni,  or  Carthaginians,  Lybici» 
were  bilingues.  ^Poeoi,  Feni,  Pheni,  Bearla-Feni,  means  the  Phoenic 
or  Phcenician  dialect  of  the  Irish.) 

BocharC$  Hebrew  vernan  of  the  first  ten  lines  of  Plantiu*  Monologue. 

mn  jODO^  mi3Br  nwrV  nm  o^sy^hp  rm  lu 

:  'Dwai  ^j;  T  m  oa  hk  nsprrmh 

:DnniwD3i  u'lvhp  unhtff  an  nna 

rjoiDi'WK  iSn  'nw  m^  mo  OToa 

.SfiwS  Dwatsr  'VnnK  Seo  oia  :  ^S  jriner  b^'k 

:0'SpiDO-«jK  n«  oipi  on  -iiai  y^nv^  p  rw 

rwcni  niw  pm  'W  ira  mn  ^nun  onin 

:Dn  naerS  crSiaa  nSjcn  iS  o  v  ')o 

:0(7  iS  "O^D  DK  Wk  :Un  lOK  plTi  'V  H  KU 

To  shew  the  difference  between  Bochart's  version  and  pure  Hebrew, 
we  exhibit  a  translation  of  the  same  passage  into  what  we  beliefe 
to  be  pure  and  classical  Hebrew,  without  any  mixture  of  Chaldee  or 
Samaritan;  as  follows: — 

Another  version  of  the  same^  in  pure  Hebrew. 

DB^  h  tii^tfh  nna  oSpitDOfUK  Da  ♦a  nnotr'  nwr 

•     :  -  T  :  -  :        •         ••  |         t      -       v:  •  t    ; 

•lot?'  rw  )nt»  o«n  vh^  vrn^  •"»J^  »o  trw 

*  We  omit  the  Hebrew  translation  of  PtHi,  for  tiie  reasons  assigned  by  Bryan 
WaUon,  (after  Grotins)  in  the  17th  and  18th  pa^  of  the  third  Prolegomena  to  his 
Polyglott,  (vol.  L  edition  of  1657.)  Much  of  vie  confusion  in  thb  passage  of  Plan- 
tns,  b  owing  to  the  transcribers,  (or  perhaps  Plantus  himself)  inserting  the  vowels  or 
the  vowel  points,  which,  undoubtedly,  was  not  the  early  custom  of  the  Phoenicians 
ortheHemws;  however  convenient  these  points  may  now  be,  to  fix  the  ancient 
traditionary  reading  and  pronunciation,  an  use  of  them,  which  we  are  not  at  this 
day  disposed  to  deny ;  but  this  wovkl,  ondoobtedly,  mnltiply  the  chances  of  error. 
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The  following  IB  the  version  of  Bocbart,  converted  into  pure  Chaldee. 
To  this,  we  have  annexed,  in  the  common  character,  the  sounds  of  the 
words  as  accurately  as  we  are  able,  that  the  reader  may  observe  the  va- 
riations. If  he  be  acquainted  with  that  oriental  language,  as  good 
'Hebreans  generally  are,  he  can  do  this  better  for  hims^f. 

Chaldee  vtnion  of  the  tame. 

fTi  i^iTiii^  wwn  piSio  ictSn  Dip  h^ 
naiy  tarhirf  ^^^m^i  .'Kijirry  jt  KotiS 

t]iD  rm  fumSao  mnai  rrth^  pnVro 

♦mrv  amrW?  kaVik  paioTDXt  foip'ra 

iCfwn  »r»"r  marh  "onrw  d"0  .♦jrTraa 

rrmo  pn  ♦w  oSpiDcniM*  ma  ni*  ♦:!d  nyeir  np£>j 

mvj  Nom  nK  Nin  nn  mStt  Noenni  pn  mno 

pnN»jnN3 anrrw  njt  '^  ♦m-no 

hoden  diaro  rachtsono  vealoheen  aloho  caudom  atsle 

ouvde  iistsalcbo  besahadahon  eshtonobe  yass  lakimo 

anishoun  medou  oubonoussee  beree  lashaxvoon 

souph  daleitb  seecblossnon  oobarouacb  eloho  bebbeilhoun 

yassvossee  laeetousov  ulpho  Antidamarcbon  milcadmin 

cbasbocbo  sbouchnayo  lachboorass  iascbabar  baram  kimudoee 

maduri  tamon  shavee  Agerstocles  bri  aray  sagee  sbemo  nafkas 

guraio  racbimo  ari  boo  oss  elobee  nisrasbmo  tamon  passouree 

tamon  baaryo  issyosapb  an  lee  cbave  sabad 

sbemi  li  haisgalee  esbalobee  istachlobee  magoortee  betrab  oil  anash 

The  proniiiiciatien  of  the  Hebrew  of  Bochait,  given  by  himself,  in 
the  usual  RomaD  character,  is  as  follows.  We  have  numbered  the  lines 
to  assist  the  reader  in  comparing  it  with  the  Punic,  as  before  given  in 
the  same  character. 

1.  Na  etb  eljooim  oceljonotb  secoratfa  jUmecbum  Eotb 

2.  Cbi  melacbai  jitbemu ;  mats  Ha  midda  barebem  uld. 

3.  Lepburo  natfa  etb  beni  eth  jad  adl  ubenotbai. 

4.  Berva  rob  sellabem  eljonim  abimesuratebem. 
]&.  Beterem  motb  anotb  othi  belec  Antidamarcbon, 

6.  Is  saiada  li :  Beram  tippel  etb  cbele  secbinatbam  leopbel. 

7.  Etb  ben  amis  dibbur  tham  necot  nave  Agorastocles. 

8.  Otbem  anotbi  bu  cbior  seeli  oboe ;  sotb  nose. 

9.  Binni  ed  cbi  lo  baelle  geboUm  lasabetb  tbam. 

10.  Bo  di  ale  tliera  inna ;  Hinno  esal  im  mancar  lo  sem. 

The  coincidence  here  is  so  striking  as  to  leave  the  question  out  of 
doubt :  except  that  as  we  know  the  Samaritan  character  and  language 
to  be  more  affianced  to  the  Phoenician  than  the  comparatively  modern 
Hebrew,  a  qusere  may  suggest  itself,  why  was  this  passage  not  rendered 
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in  Samaritan  instead  of  the  impure  language  employed  by  Bochart  ? 
To  satisfy  the  reader  on  this  point,  we  furnish  him  with  Bochart's  Latin 
version  converted  into  pure  Samaritan,  of  which  we  have  given  the  En- 
glish pronunciation  verbum  verbo,  as  near  as  our  hearing  could  catch, 
and  our  pens  express  the  sound.  But  there  is  great  difficulty  and  cor- 
responding uncertainty  in  expressing  an  ancient  oriental  in  a  modem 
language. 
The  Latin  versions  of  Plautus  and  of  Bochart  are  as  follows : 


Latin  verrian^  in  the  common  editions  of  Plautus. 

1.  Deos  Deasqae  veneror,  qui  hanc  nrbem  colant, 

2.  Ut,  quod  de  mea  re  hue  veni,  rite  venerim: 

3.  Measque  ut  gnatas  et  mei  fratris  filium 

4.  Reperire  me  sinitu ;  Dii  vostram  fidem 

5.  Quae  mihi  surreptae  sunt,  et  fratris  filium. 

6.  Bed  hie  mihi  autehac  hospea  Antidamas  fuit. 

7.  Enm  fecisse  aiunt,  sibi  quod  lacinndum  fuit. 

8.  Ejus  filium  hie  predieant  esse  Agorastoclem. 

9.  Deum  hospitalem  et  tesseram  meeum  fero. 

10.  In  hisce  habitare  monstratnm  est  regionibus. 

11.  Hos  percontabor  qui  hue  egrediuntur  foras, 

Eonmdem  versio  ftrt  ad  verbum :  (that  w,  of  BocharVs  Hebrew.) 

1.  Rogo  deos  et  deas  qui  bane  regionem  tuentur 

2.  Ut  eonsilia  mea  compleantnr.  Prospenim  sit  ex  duetu  eorum,  negotium  meum 

3.  Ad  liberationem  filii  mei  e  manu  praedonis,  et  filiarum  mearam. 

4.  DH  (inquam  id  prtutent)  per  splritum  multnm  qui  est  in  ipsu,  et  per  provident 

dam  suam. 

5.  Ante  obvium  diversari  apud  me  solebat  Antidamarchus 

6.  Vir  mihi  lamiliaris :  sed  is  eorum  eoetibus  junetus  est,  quorum  habitatio  est  ia 

caligine. 

7.  Filium  ejus  constans  fama  est  ibi  fixisse  sedem  Agarastoclem,  (nomine) 

8.  Sigillum  hospitii  mei  est  tabula  seripta,  cujus  sculptura  est  Deua  mens :  id  fero. 

9.  Indicavit  mihi  testis  eum  habitare  in  his  finibus. 

10.  Venit  aliquis  per  portam  banc :  eeee  eum :  rogabo  numquid  noverit  nomen. 

Here  follows  the  Samaritan  version  of  a  friend,  with  the  cor- 
responding English  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and  their  meaning 
in  our  language.  The  Samaritan  language  is  written  from  right  to 
left  hke  the  Hebrew,  the  Cfaaldee,  &4i. :  but  in  the  following  translation 
of  the  Monologue  in  Plautus,  it  has  been  deemed  more  convenient  to 
write  it  over  the  English  words  in  the  usual  direction  of  English  writing. 
The  letter  h  is  strongly  and  giitturally  aspirated  as  in  the  Spanish, 
German,  and  Irish. 
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(Explanation  of  the  engraved  plate  annexed.) 

eshal  malohham       vkloot  hoassa  aro  hodan 

Irequett      oftheGodi     and  Ooddettes     protectors      oftheeouniry     thU 

leera  heshbossi         befeetsooaoiE      leera  oovdee 

to  fulfil       my  design       by  their  aid         to  fulfil       my  ocevqxUion 

lapoorkan  bree  oobrouii  madou  ketoolom 

for  thfi  Uberaiion    oj  my  son    and  my  daughters  from  the  hand    of  their  robber 

bareehom  alono       oobaoiisro  almo 

by  their  influenu         high         and  by  providence        it^iaite 

Antidamarchoun     tata  haskal      leesgar         yasi 

Antidamas  formerly      used         to  dwell       with  me 

kaanash   rahmoi  shovak  tofU  yas  goovrayo  shohai      hashiho 

as  a  man  ofmy  acquaintance,  b%U      he  associated  with  people      who  dwell  indarkness 

nefax  sheemo   boro     halo  bro         Agorstoeles    shovoa  tamon  goorto 

it  is  spread    a  report    great    that    his  son    Agorstoeles    fixed      there    adseeUing 

pasouree      tamon    kova  elohee        aeemon     oolfo-gmreen    myoiiI 

my  tablet     there      is  carved     my  Chd      a  token     hospitaUiy        bears 

sabad         havee        lee   halo    yosar  baariyhn  tamon 

a  witness    informed    me    that     he  sat  himseff  in  Uie  territories  there 

gvar  oaal    beittaar  etbounnoa       eshal         han  hakam         yat-«hmo 

somebody    comes  thro*  the  gate    I  observe  him    IwHl  ask  if     he  knoweth  his  naau. 

N  B.  To  the  Reader.—Tht  last  word  of  the  ninth  line  in  the  eograyed  plete 
(beittaar)  belongs  and  should  be  placed  between  the  second  and  the  third  words  of 
the  tenth  line,  as  it  is  in  the  translation.  The  word  and  the  space  where  it  ought  to 
be,  are  referred  to  in  the  plate  by  two  points. 
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We  now  give  the  yersion  of  Major  Tallancey,  from  the  8th  Namber 
of  the  Collectanea  Hibemica,  p.  310 ;  1781 :  omitting  his  yerbal  trans- 
lation, his  annotations  and  authorities.     This  Irish  version  has  been. 


pi^^-^iv;^^-^  ;i;i^A  AA4^7 


PLAUTUD. 

9.  Baini  id  chilla  ily  gubi  Urn  hi  si  bithym 
10.  Bo  dyalyther  ayiiojm  mysly  mono  chetl  us  im. 
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We  now  give  the  yersion  of  Major  Tallancey,  from  the  8th  Number 
of  the  Collectanea  Hibernica,  p.  310 ;  1781 :  omitting  his  yerbal  trans- 
lation, his  annotations  and  authorities.  This  Irish  version  has  been, 
in  substance,  authenticated  by  O^Connor,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Erin,  voL 
1,  p.  ccxli.  1822,  but  with  such  yariations  as  induce  us  to  give  both  of 
these  Irish  translations :  when  we  have  so  done,  the  reader  will  have 
before  him  all  that  is  necessary,  in  our  opinion,  to  satisfy  bis  own  mind 
upon  this  curious  question  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  fuller  view  of  the 
subject  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

Major  Vallancey^n  Version, 

PLAUTUS. 

1.  Nytii  al  o  Dim  ua  lonuth  sicorathissi  me  com  s^ 

2.  Chlm  lach  chunyth  mum  ys  tyal  mycthi  baril  mi  schi. 

IRISH. 

1.  N'iaith  all  o  nimh  uath  lonnaithe !  socniidhse  me  com  nth 
Omn^otent,  much  dreaded  Deiiy  ofthii  country !  atntage  my  tnmbled  mind. 

2.  Chimi  lach  chninlgh  t  moini  is  toil,  miocht  beiridh  iar  mo  icith 

Sfuppori  of  feeble  eaptivet !  being  now  exhauited  wUhfuUgue,  oftkyfru  will  guide 
me  to  my  children, 

PLAUTUS. 

3.  Lipho  can  ethvth  by  mithii  ad  edan  binathii 

4.  Byr  nar  ob  syllo  homal  o  nim !  ubymis  Uyrthoho. 

IRISH. 

3.  Uomhtha  can  ati  bi  mHche  ad  ^adan  beannaithe 
O  let  my  prayert  be  perfectly  acceptable  in  thy  tights 

4.  Biar  nar  ob  siladh  umhal ;  o  nimh !  ibhim  a  frotha 

An  inesBhauitibU  fountain  to  the  humble,  O  Deity  let  me  drink  of  its  ttream$ ! 

PLAUTUS. 

5.  Byth  lym  mo  thym  noctothii  nel  ech  an  ti  daisch  machon 

6.  Ys  i  de  lebrim  tnyfe  lyth  chy  lys  chon  temlyph  nla. 

IRISH. 

5.  Beith  liom !  mo  thaime  noctaithe,  niel  ach  an  ti  daisic  mach  coinne 

Fortake  me  not !  my  earnest  desire  is  now  disclosed,  which  is  only  that  of  recovering 
my  daughters. 

6.  Is  i  de  leabhraim  tafisich  leith  chi  lis  con  teampluibh  olla 

This  was  my  fervent  prayer,  lamenting  their  misfortunes  in  thy  sacred  tr>nples. 

PLAUTUS. 

7.  Uth  bynim  yt  diburt  hynn  o  cnthnu  Agorastocles 

8.  Ythe  man  eth  ihychinae  lycoth  sith  naia.  / 

IRISH. 

7.  Uch  bin  nim  i  is  de  heart  inn  a  ccomnuithe  Agorastocles ! 
Oh  bounteous  Deity !  it  is  reported  here  dwelleU^  Agorastocles ! 

8.  Itche  mana  ith  a  chithirsi ;  leicceath  sIth  nosa 

Should  my  request  appear  just,  here  let  my  disquietudes  cease ! 

PLAUTUS. 

9.  Boini  id  chillu  ily  gubi  Um  la  si  bithym 

10.  Bo  dyalyther  aynnym  my  sly  mono  chetl  us  im. 
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IRISH. 
9.  Buaine  na  iad  cheile  ile :  gabh  liom  an  la  so  bithim' .' 

Let  them  be  no  longer  confiealtd ;  0  thai  I  may  this  day  find  my  daughiert ! 

10.  Bo  dileachtach  nionath  n'  isle,  mon  cothoil  us  im 

They  will  be  fatherleu^  andpreyt  to  the  wtnt  of  men,  unless  it  be  thy  pleasure  I 
should  find  them. 

Here  follow  the  six  lines  untranslated  by  Bochart.    From  Mocine- 
gu8*  edition : — 

PLAUTUS. 

11.  Ec  aDolim  uolanus  succor  ratim  misti  atticum  esse 

12.  Concubitu  mabel  lo  cutin  bean  tla  cant  chona  ennses 

13.  Huic  esi  lee  pan  esse,  athi  dm  as  con  alem  in  dubart  felo  no  buthe  ume 

14.  Celt  um  co  mu  cio  lueni !  ateni  mano  suber  r  benthyach  Agorastoclem. 

15.  Ex  te  se  ane  chc  na  soctalia  eli  cos  alem  as  dubert  ar  ml  comps, 

16.  Uesptu  Aod  eraec  lie  tor  bo  desiossum  lim  nim  co  lus. 

IRISH. 

11.  Ece  al  o  nim  uath  lonnaithe !  socair-ratai  mitche  aiticimse 

12.  Con  cuibet  mea  ball  le  cuta  bean  Halt  le  caint  con  inisis, 

13.  Huch !  caisi  leice  piann  esse  athi  dam,  as  con  ailim  in  dubart  felo  no  buthe  lime 

14.  Celt  uaim  c'a  mocro  luanl !  atbini  me,  an  subha  ar  beannuath  Agorastocles. 

15.  Ece  te  a  neacb  no  soichle  uile  cos  ailim  as  dubairt  ar  me  compais, 

16.  Is  bid68  Aodh  eineach  lie  Tor,  ba  desiugbim  le  mo  nimh  co  lus. 

ENGUSH. 

11.  But  mighty  and  terrible  Deity,  look  doton  upon  me  I  fidfil  the  prayers  I  now  t^ffer 

unto  Thee, 

12.  Withovi  geminate  deceit  or  rage,  hU  with  the  utmost  humility  Ihaoe  represented 

my  unfortunate  situation. 
18.  Oh  /  the  neglect  of  this  petition  will  be  death  to  me;  let  no  secret  disappointment 
btfall  me. 

14.  Bide  not  from  me  the  children  of  my  loins,  and  grant  me  the  pleasure  of  recovering 

Agarttocles. 

15.  Behold,  0  Deity,  these  are  the  joys  I  earnestly  pray  for,  take  compassion  on  me, 

16.  And  grateful  fires  on  stone  towers,  will  lordmn  to  olaMC  to  Heaven* 

The  reading  of  these  six  lines,  adopted  by  Bellerman  and  Bothe,  is 
so  different  from  the  above,  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  them,  with  the 
translation  from  Bothe.     Plant,  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

11.  Yth  elonim  velonoth  siccorathi  motsim  atticym  meese 

12.  Cancu  biti  mabel  locutim  beanut  11,  lacham  tchona  enus  is. 

13.  Hoi  cbsi  lee  po !  anasse  athar  mas,  conu  elonim  deberi  tefelo  na  beth  imi. 

14.  Col  tam  com  ucro ;  lu  anu  et  eni  meab  hoso  ubere  ben  haao  Bagorastocles. 

15.  Hatte  leanach  oni  soth,  eli  ialei,  cosalim  dubar  termi  com :  psu  spatai. 

16.  Ha  od  aanee  lictor  bedes  assam  limno  mkilus. 

O  spes  hue  venias !  Haud  invitus  eeo  perferam  molestias,  modo  yos  Dii  negotinoi 
meum  adjuvetis  curetisque  id  quod  precor  matemaiem  domum. 

Qnisque  probus  exsurgat  et  precetur :  utinam  Dii  exaudiant  lamentationem  patris 
innocentie,  dignoscantque  nepotem  ope  Agorastoclis. 

Inclinamini  ad  querelam  miseriie  hujus,  Dii  mei  auxilii,  cumulantes  beneAcium 
vestrum ! 

Euge,  larga  tune  afferam  sacrificia  de  frumento  horrei  in  laudem ! 

tJuder  these  circumstances  of  discrepancy,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
prefening  the  reading  and  the  version  of  Moqinegus  and  Vallancey,  as 
being  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  subject  matter. 
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The  following  translatioii  of  the  first  five  lines  of  the  Punic  of  Plautus, 
bj  O'Connor^  in  his  Chronicles  of  Erin,  1822,  vol.  \,  p.  cczli.  contains 
some  variations  from  VaDancey,  but  none  of  any  moment  However, 
that  the  reader  may  have  before  him,  under  one  view,  the  substance  of 
all  that  is  known  concerning  this  Monologue,  we  have  thought  fit  to  add 
O'Connor^s  version :  his  authority,  (none  better)  corroborates  VaDan- 
cey,  who,  from  1781  to  the  present  day,  has  never  been  contradicted, 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  whom  his  speci- 
men of  their  native  language  has  been  so  long  publicly  submitted. 

According  to  O'Connor^s  computation  of  chronology,  which  we 
neither  believe  to  be  sufficiently  weU  authenticated,  nor  are  we  inclined 
formally  to  dispute,  Carthage  was  founded  883  years  before  Christ. 
The  colony  of  Ibehans  had  emigrated  from  Gallicia  to  Eri,  (Ireland,) 
123  years  before  the  building  of  Carthage :  the  people  of  Sidon  and  of 
Carthage  had  no  communication  with  £eland  from  1006  before  Christ. 
To  us,  all  this  is  very  apocryphal :  but  as  to  the  similarity  or  rather  the 
sameness  of  the  Punic  of  Plautus  and  the  Bearki'Feni  of  Ireland,  we 
hold  it  impossible  to  doubt 

In  the  following  version,  the  first  line  is  the  Punic  of  Plautus ;  the 
aecond  line  is  the  Irish  of  O'Connor ;  the  third  line  is  his  English  trans- 
lation. 

1. 

PL     Nith  al  o  nim  ua  lonoth  ticorathissi  ma  com  syth 

O'C.  An  iath  al  a  nim  uaillonnac  soGmidd  se  me  com  sit. 

Eng,  O  mi^ty  splendor  of  the  land,  renowned,  powerful ;  let  him  qniet  me  witA 
repose. 

2. 

PI.     Chim  lach  chunjrth  momys  tyal  mycthii  imi  schi 

0*C»  Cim  laig  cungan  main  b  toil  mo  iocd  bearad  iar  mo  sgit. 

Eng.  Help  of  the  weary  captive,  instnict  me,  according  to  thy  will,  to  recover 
my  children  after  my  fatigue. 

3. 

PI.     Uph  o  can  etyth  by  mythii  ad  sdin  binnthi, 

O'C.  Ubh  a  cain  atac  be  mitis,  ad  eaden  beannuigte, 

Eng,  With  thee,  O  let  a  pure  hope  be,  in  due  season,  in  thy  blessed  presence. 

4. 

PL     Byr  nar  ob  sillo  homal  o  nym  nbym  I  ^rthoho, 

O^C.  Bir  nar  ob  sillad  uimal  a  nim,  ibim  a  srota 

£fi^.  Deny  not  a  drop  of  the  fountain  to  the  humble,  O  splendor,  I  drink  at  the 
streams. 

5. 

PL     Byth-lym,  mo  thime  nocto,  thii  ne  lech  anti  dias  ma  ebon; 

0*C.  Bi  tu  le  me»  mo  time  nocta,  ni  leg  tu  onta  dis  mo  coine. 

Eng.  Be  propitious,  my  fear  being  respectfully  revealed,  soffsr  not  my  miserable 
daugfatera  to  be  stained  with  pollutioB. 
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The  Irish  Bearla-Fepi,  and  the  Punic  or  Carthaginian  are  either  the 
■ame  language,  or  these  manifest  similarities  are  merely  accidental 
coincidences,  or  two  of  the  most  learned  and  respectable  of  the  Irish 
nation  have  appealed,  uncontradicted,  to  their  countrymen  in  fayour  of 
a  gross  imposture,  which  thousands  could  have  detected.  The  two  last 
of  the  alternatiyes  are  too  wild  to  be  admitted ;  and  the  first  must  be  the 
acknowledged  conclusion  from  the  facts  above  exposed.  When,  and 
how  the  Punic  or  Fenic,  was  first  introduced  in  Ireland,  we  have,  nA 
present,  no  satisfactory  authority  to  rest  upon ;  we  therefore  decline 
giving  an  opinion.  Having  thus  furnished  the  reader  vrith  the  facts 
Uiat  tend  to  prove  an  affinity  between  the  Punic  and  the  Irish,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  impure  Hebrew  of  Bochart,  and  enaUed  him  to 
decide  for  himself  of  the  resemblances  between  the  Punic,  the  correct 
Hebrew,  the  pure  Chaldee,  and  the  Samaritan,  we  submit  this  diaquisi* 
tion  to  hb  better  judgment,  without  further  remark. 
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Art.  n. — Legal  OuUmeSy  being  the  Substance  cfa  Course  of  Lee- 
'  tures  now  deUioering  in  the  L/niversity  of  Maryland^  by  David 

Hoffman.    In  three  volumes.     Vol.  i.  Baltimore.    Edward 

J.  Coale,  1829. 

We  could  not  help  exclaiming  as  we  opened  this  book,  and 
cast  our  eyes  hastily  over  some  of  its  pages,  Dii  immortales! 
quam  tu  longe  juris  prindpia  repetis.  But  if  the  objection  pre- 
sented itself  to  us  at  the  first  glance,  it  has  only  been  confirmed, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  deliberate  perusal  of  the  whole  work.  We 
doubt,  very  much,  whether  Atticus  himself  who  was  good  enough 
to  waive  this  objection  in  the  Dialogue  de  Legibus,  in  consider 
ration  of  what  be  is  pleased  to  regard  as  the  very  interesting 
character  of  TuIly'sad!9Cffi^»ot»  or  subsidiary  speculations,  would 
have  digested  the  enormous  mass  of  irrelevant  matter  which  has 
been  huddled  together  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  regret, 
exceedingly,  that  this  first  part  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  work  is  so 
grievously  obnoxious  to  this  criticism,  as  (we  fear)  not  a  little  to 
endanger  its  reputation  for  usefulness  and  ^*  cast  ominous  con- 
jecture on  the  whole  success."  We  regret  it,  because  we  can  say, 
witfi  perfect  candour,  that — grave  as  this  objection  undoubtedly 
is  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  book — we  have  conceived,  even 
from  this  faulty  performance,  the  highest  respect  for  the  learn- 
ing and  ability  of  the  author,  and  been  led  to  entertain  no  incon- 
siderable expectations  in  regard  to  the  forthcoming  volumes. 
Wherever  he  has  touched,  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  upon 
any  strictly  legal  question,  he  has  shown  himself  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  the  learning  connected  with  it.  We  shall  take  oc- 
casion to  exemplify  this  remark  in  the  sequel.  Indeed,  we  make 
no  scruple  of  predicting  that— should  the  remaining  titles  of  the 
works  be  executed  as  well  as  from  the  specimens  alluded  to, 
we  are  induced  to  hope  they  will  be,  Mr.  Hoffman's  contribu- 
tion to  the  fund  of  elementary  education  in  the  law,  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  seen  the  light  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  views  are  distinguished  by  a  com- 
prehensive philosophy,  and  his  analysis  conducted  with  a  logical 
and  scientific  method,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  works  of  this 
class.  Even  in  the  discussion  of  those  topics  which  seem  to  us 
out  of  place  here,  or  unworthy  of  a  place  any  where,  he  has  done 
as  much  as  is  generally  expected  of  elementary  writers.  Our 
objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  manner  or  the  guise  in  which 
they  appear  as  to  their  appearing  at  all.     We  think  it  a  fatal 
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defect  in  them,  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  neither  in 
business  nor  in  speculation,  neither  at  the  bar  nor  in  the  closet, 
nor  yet  in  the  moot-club,  can  they  be  made  to  answer  any  one 
practical  good  purpose.  Nihil  ad  edictum  prataris.  They  have 
no  sort  of  connexion  with  edict,  decree  or  rescript — they  throw 
no  light  upon  principles — ^they  lead  to  no  consequences — they 
furnish  no  topics  of  argument — no  illustrations  by  analogy— no 
helps  or  ornaments,  in  short,  of  forensic  or  philosophical  discus- 
sion in  the  law.  *' Legal  Outlines"  is  a  misnomer.  They  are 
not  more  legal  than  they  are  liny  thing  else.  If  they  were  com- 
pletely filled  up  they  would  cover  a  large  segment  of  the  circle 
of  science.  For  an  institutionary  treatise  in  jurisprudence,  we 
really  think  this  part  of  the  work  looks  rather  too  much  like 
the  vade-mecum  of  one  of  those  literary  knight  errants,  who  used 
a  few  centuries  ago  to  ros^m  about  from  university  to  university 
in  quest  of  disputes  de  omtd  scibili. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  however,  with  our  remarks  on  this 
head,  we  will  let  our  author  open  his  own  case : — 

**  The  volume  here  offered  to  the  public,  and  two  others  by  which  it 
\n]l  be  followed,  are  desigued  to  contain  the  substance  of  an  extensive 
course  of  lectures  on  law,  which  the  author  is  delivering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  The  present  publication  embraces  only  the  initiatory 
title  of  the  course,  of  which  the  entire  scheme  was  stated  in  a  syllabus^ 
published  in  the  year  1821,  which  contains  eleven  titles.  It  is  far  from 
being  intended,  however,  to  test  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  or  add  to 
tiie  redundancy  of  the  press  by  a  proportionate  number  of  volumes.  The 
work  is  presented  with  unaffected  diffidence,  being  dedicated  more  es- 
pecially to  students,  to  whom  its  utility  will  be  more  manifest,  it  is 
hoped,  when  the  publication  of  the  remaining  volumes  shall  disj^y 
the  whole  design.  The  work  will  contain,  it  is  believed,  the  only  ana- 
lytical outline  which  has  yet  appeared  of  the  entire  body  of  jurisprudence 
proper  to  be  studied  in  this  country,  and  may  thus  prove  advantageous 
in  rendering  the  student's  transition  to  the  *  Commentaries'  less  s^rupt 
than  usual.  Though  there  are  many  excellent  elementary  works  on 
the  laws  of  England,  none  of  them  have  aimed  at  presenting  a  cot^i 
df  csU  of  the  entire  science  of  jurisprudence.  The  object  of  these  *  Out- 
lines' is  to  furnish  the  law  student  with  a  concise  and  orderly  view  of 
every  branch  of  that  vast  system,  the  details  of  which  are  to  occupy 
him  through  life.  His  future  studies  may,  peibaps,  be  facilitated  by  a 
survey,  as  it  were,  of  the  geography  of  a  vast  region ;  with  its  numerous 
boundaries,  divisions  and  subdivisions ;  its  minute  and  devious  paths, 
in  which  it  may  be  consoling  to  know  that  if  he  wanders  long,  it  is  not 
without  method  and  aim. 

**  In  this  preliminary  volume,  the  student  will  find  the  elements  of  Na- 
tural, Political  and  Feudal  Jurisprudence.  These  may  serve  as 
a  basis  to  his  future  researehes,  not  only  into  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  England  and  of  this  country,  but  in  that  great  code  which  regulates 
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the  communioii  of  nations ;  as  well  as  that  vast  body  of  *  written  reason,* 
the  Roman  Civil  Law,  together  with  the  various  systems  of  continental 
jurisprudence  erected,  in  part,  on  its  foundations.  The  topics  have  been 
treated  in  a  method  not  so  strictly  concise  and  analytical  as  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  discussing  those  which  are  embraced  in  the  remaining  vo- 
lumes. This  difference  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  work  has  been  preferred  because  the  important  and  extensive 
learning  of  ethical,  political  and  feudal  law  is  too  apt  to  be  neglected  by 
the  student,  who  scarcely  thinks  he  has  commenced  his  legal  studies  till 
he  begins  the  perusal  of  his  Blackstone  and  Coke,  his  Uargrave  and 
Preston ;  authors,  indeed,  eminently  distinguished  in  the  peculiar  mu- 
nicipal jurisprudence  of  England,  but  who,  with  many  others  on  like 
subjects,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  make  a  *  ripe  scholar*  in  the  law. 
These  subjects  have  been  treated  by  a  large  class  of  writers,  many  of  them 
entitled,  not  merely  to  hb  passing  respect  but  to  his  serious  stud)r.  The 
student,  if  he  finds  no  more  in  these  volumes,  will  at  least  find  pointed 
out  to  him  the  purest  sources  of  information,  in  every  department  of  his 
science. 

"  The  second  and  third  volumes  will  treat  of  the  elements  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Law,  in  its  most  extended  sense ;  including  various  titles  of  Bri- 
tish, American  and  Roman  law  which  have  been  scarcely  alluded  to  by 
the  profound  and  accomphshed  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England; 
together  with  several  auxiUary  subjects.  To  embrace  the  analysis  of  a 
subject  so  extensive  within  the  fimits  of  two  volumes,  will  necei»sarily 
require  much  condensation,  and  a  manner  considerably  different,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  from  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  present  volume.  In  an 
analysis  of  this  kind,  nothing  is  to  be  omitted,  yet  nothing,  however  im-' 
portant  and  difficult,  can  be  very  fully  explained.  The  classification 
must  be  comprehensive,  natural  and  clear ;  the  definitions  ample  but 
cautious ;  the  examples  frequent  and  illustrative ;  so  that  the  whole  may 
present  a  philosophical  contour  of  the  entire  system."  Pref,  v.-vii. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  remarks,  as  well  as  from  the  heads 
or  titles  of  the  different  chapters,  we  certainly  laid  our  account 
with  finding,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  a  treatise  a  la  Puffendorf 
and  Burlamaqui.  But  Mr.  HofiTman,  although  far  from  want- 
ing, in  a  due  respect  for  those  very  worthy  and  approved  good 
masters  of  trite  morality  and  orthodox  twaddle  has  occasionally 
deviated,  and  that  in  no  slight  degree,  from  this  primitive  stand- 
ard. The  first  lecture,  for  instance,  turns  upon  the  origin  and 
nature  of  man,  and  of  bis  physical  and  moral  constitution.  In 
the  outset  of  it  we  are  informed  that  ^*  man  is  evidently  a  being 
composed  of  a  growing,  vital  and  sentient  substance,  denomi- 
nated body,  and  of  a  subtile  and  immaterial  sofnething  called 
soul."  The  adventurous  novelty  of  this  proposition  calls  for 
the  strictest  proof,  and  accordingly  it  is  presented  to  us  in  various 
lights,  and  the  opinions  of  philosophers  in  regard  to  it  are  ad- 
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doced  and  censured  with  all  the  elaborate  formality  of  a  acbo- 
lastie  diatribe.  Physiology  and  psychology,  natural  history  and 
natural  religion,  liberty  and  necessity^-**  fixed  fate,  free  will, 
foreknowledge  absolute/*  &c. — such  are  the  grim  shadows  that 
flit  about  the  portals  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  forum. 

Primum  ante  Testibulum,  ipsiique  in  foucibui — Orci? 

The  young  student  who  is  supposed  to  have  finished  his  acade- 
mical course,  and  is  now  aspiring  totread  in  the  footsteps  of  Mana- 
field  and  of  D'Aguesseau,sets  out  with  Kant  and  Richerand,  with 
Cuyier  and  Hauy,with  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Thomas  Aquinaa 
for  his  guides.  We  own  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
how  *'  it  becomes  so  essential  [for  a  lawyer]  to  ascertcun  cor- 
rectly the  criterions  which  distinguish  mind  from  matter,  animal 
life  from  vegetable  life ;  animal  instinct  from  vegetable  instinct ; 
animal  and  vegetable  life  from  intellectual  life ;  instinct  from 
sensation,  and  sensation  from  perception  or  intelligence.*'  Fch* 
all  practical  purposes,  surely  these  distinctions  are  obvious 
enough  eve;n  to  the  vulgar  eye,  as  they  are,  indeed,  assumed  or 
slighted  by  the  majority  of  the  learned  themselves.  Or  does 
Mr.  Hoffman-^can  he  really  persuade  himself  that  **  false  theo- 
ries and  crude  notions  in  physics,  generate  false  theories  in  mo- 
rals, and  consequently  in  jurisprudence ;"  and,  ^^  that  this  very 
neglect  or  want  of  properly  distinguishing  between  beings  oi- 
ganized  and  unorganized,  animal  and  vegetable,  intelligent  and 
unintelligent,  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  mischievous  error  f^ 
If  Mr.  Martin,  the  Wilberforce  of  brutes,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  our  dumb  fellow-creatures  in  Eng- 
land, were  to  insist  upon  a  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  and  a 
profound  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  as  an  indispensa- 
ble qualification  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  we  should  only  smile 
at  a  peace  of  extravagance,  very  natural  and  therefore  very  par- 
donable in  a  fanatical  Jtomme-a'SyHime.  But  what  should  we 
say  of  a  lecturer,  who,  in  the  cool  shades  of  academic  life,  should 
be  **  infected  with  like  heat,'*  and  gravely  exact  a  compliance 
with  that  fantastic  notion,  as  an  essential  requisite  of  a  generous, 
practical  discipline  for  the  future  hopes  of  a  nation  f 

To  shew  that  we  are  not  exaggerating  the  importance  which 
Mr.  Hoffman  attaches  to  his  opinion  upon  this  subject,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  a  few  of  the  topics  which  he  has  touched 
upon.  Thus  at  p.  14,  a  saying  oi  ^^ihe  celebrated  Linnaeus," 
*'  that  minerals  grotr,  vegetables  grow  and  /tve,  animals  grow, 
live  Hnd  feely^*  is  quoted  and  pronounced  **  rather  eupkome  than 
sound."    Then  follows  a  system  of  classification,  of  which  the 
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object  is  **  to  assist  the  student*8  [the  law  student's]  future  in- 
quiries [what  is  to  become  of  Coke  and  Plowden  ?]  by  presenting 
bim  an  (mUine^  which  at  a  proper  season  [in  term  time,  we  sup- 
pose] be  may  fill  up  by  his  own  researches."  It  is  true  that, 
as  our  author  himself  confesses,  ^Hhe  criterions  which  distin- 
guish the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  creations  from  each 
other,  are  at  this  time  [at  what  time  were  they  fio^?]  pretty 
well  understood."  But  as  young  inquirers  after  truth,  especi- 
ally young  students  of  law,  are  apt  to  be  afflicted  with  an  imper^ 
tinent  curiosity  about  *' things  remote  from  use,  obscure  and 
subtle,"  which  ought  to  be  gratified,  he  pursues  the  subject  a 
little  further  into  its  details,  and  indoctrinates  his  readers  as 
follows : — 

'*  As  to  the  instances  in  which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  they  were  mineral,  yegetable  or  animal,  we  shall  ena« 
merate  only  a  few  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  nature  of  the  doubt. 

**  F'mst,  then.  Corals  and  sponges  were,  at  one  time,  referred  by 
Beaumont  and  Woodward  to  the  head  of  mineral  substances ;  by  Ray 
and  Lister  to  that  of  vegetables ;  and  finally,  under  the  patronage  of 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Parkinson  and  others,  they  have  assumed  the  rank 
of  animals. 

"  Secondly.  On  the  other  hand  some  vegetables  have  for  a  time  been 
regarded  as  minerals.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  Fontinella 
Antepyretica,  so  named  from  its  being  a  moss  of  such  peculiar  hardness 
as  to  resist  fire,  and  to  be  often  made  use  of  by  the  poor  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  as  a  lining  for  their  chimneys,  instead  of  mortar.  We  find 
another  example  in  a  species  of  moss  called  Byssus,  which,  on  being 
subjected  to  a  red  heat,  becomes  vitrified,  instead  of  consuming,  as 
^  other  vegetable  substances  do. 

<*  Thirdly.  In  the  Asbestos  we  find  what  is  called  the  connecting 
links  between  the  mineral  and  vegetable  world.  The  fracture  of  this 
mineral  is  in  parallel  filaments,  not  unlike  those  often  found  in  wood. 

**  Fourthly.  In  the  Polypus,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  being 
pointed  out  by  some  as  the  link  which  unites  the  animal  with  the  vege- 
table creation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  animal,  being  propa- 
gated like  a  vegetable,  by  slips  or  shoots.  If  cut  into  any  number  of 
pieces,  each  piece  becomes  in  a  short  time,  a  distinct  and  perfect animaL 
It  may  be  turned  inside  out,  with  tittle  or  no  disttiibance  of  its  healthy 
action.  It  is  without  sex,  and  appears  to  be  as  regardless  of  size,  as  it 
is  of  all  the  other  usual  harmonies  of  animal  nature,  having  the  power 
of  enlarging  or  contracting  ks  volume  at  pleasure,  many  hundred  times 
its  accustomed  bulk. 

"  Many  other  of  these  anomalies  might  be  enumerated,  but  enough 
have  been  stated  for  our  purpose."  pp.  21-22. 

As  for  unorganized  bodies,  it  is  no  hard  matter  it  would 
seem,  to  distinguish  them  from  organized,  ^*  be  the  latter  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,"  but  the  difiiculty  is  to  adjust  <^  with  unerring 
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certainty,"  the  boundaries  between  animals  and  vegetables. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  inquisitive  catechumens  will  be 
impressed  with  a  suitable  measure  of  gratitude  for  the  following 
attempt  to  settle  that  very  important  and  fundamental  doctriDC 
o(  Jurisprudence. 

*'  The  criterions  which  have  been  supposed  by  different  writers,  to  be 
peculiar  to  animal  hfe,  and  to  separate  it  clearly  from  vegetable  hfe, 
are,  1.  Locomotion ;  2.  A  stomach,  intestines,  and  an  alimentary 
canal ;  3.  The  yielding  of  ammonia  on  analysis ;  4.  A  limited  intelli- 
gence, called  perception ;  5.  Nourishment  from  organised  matter  alone ; 
o.  Sensation  ;  7.  Muscularity ;  8.  Voluntary  motion.  Each  of  these 
has  been  relied  on  as  the  sure  criterion,  and  all  have  been  denied  by 
some  one  or  other,  to  be  certain  tests.  A  volume  would  scarce  suffice 
to  unfold  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  for  and  against  these 
supposed  attendants  on  animality.  A  word  or  two,  however,  is  all  that 
can  be  allowed  us,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  already  trespassed  too 
long  on  what  some  may  think  appropriated  grounds. 

1.  Locomotion  has  been  denied  to  be  the  test,  because  there  are 
plants  which  possess  a  locomotive  faculty,  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  several  instances  in  which  it  is  denied  to  animals.  Should  the 
former  fact,  however,  be  questioned,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  latter  is 
true,  as  we  find  is  the  case  with  corals,  corallines,  oysters,  muscles, 
sponges,  &c. 

2.  The  stomach,  dtc.  have  been  denied  to  be  this  long  sought  for 
criterion,  because  the  mere  form  of  the  instrument  or  organ  of  digestion 
is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  an  essential  difference,  particularly  as 
vegetables  possess  a  power  and  organs  so  similar  in  their  operations,  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguishable ;  and  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in 
several  instances  either  wholly  without  these  organs,  or  appear  to  be 
greatly  if  not  wholly  independent  of  their  use. 

"  3.  Ammonia  on  analysis  has  likewise  been  found  to  be  a  very  un- 
satisfactory criterion,  since  it  is  now  ascertained  that  most  vegetables 
yield,  upon  destructive  distillation,  a  small  portion  of  ammonia. 

"  4.  Perception,  or  limited  inteltigence.  This,  although  it  is  found 
in  all  animals,*'  &c.  pp.  22-23. 

We  are  not  without  some  apprehensions  lest  our  readers  may 
think  that  we  have  fastened  upon  a  small  part  which  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
prejudice  against  it.  We  trust,  however,  they  know  us  to  be 
incapable  of  such  disingenuity  at  any  time — more  especially  in 
relation  to  a  gentleman  for  whom  we  profess,  and  towards  whom 
we  really  do  entertain  an  unfeigned  and  very  high  respect.  The 
truth  is,  that  two  thirds  at  least  of  the  volume  before  us  is  liable 
to  a  mixed  charge  of  irrelevancy  and  triteness,  and  this  we  are 
ready  to  verify  (if  need  be)  by  a  scrupulous  reference  to  chapter 
and  verse. 
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Thus,  the  first  and  second  chapters  cover  somewhat  less  than 
a  hundred  pa^^es.  The  former  treats  of  '*the  nature  of  man," 
the  latter  ''of  man  in  a  state  of  nature."  As  far  as  utility — 
we  use  the  word  in  its  most  comprehensive  acceptation — ^is  con- 
cerned, it  would  puzzle  Jeremy  Bentham  himself  to  settle  their 
comparative  pretensions.  Of  the  former  we  have  already  fur- 
nished several  specimens.  If  these  have  not  satisfied  our 
readers,  we  recommend  to  them  the  perusal  of  the  whole  chap- 
ter, but  especially  the  discourse  about  articulate  sounds  and  the 
surprising  case  of  the  dog  that  could  pronounce  every  letter  in 
the  alphabet  except  three,  as  stated  at  p.  40.  So  those  who 
doubt  whether  the  intellectual  capacity  of  man  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  brutes,  will  find  it  rigorously  demonstrated  at  p.  38, 
and  if  any  of  our  readers  are  unfortunate  enough  never  to  have 
regaled  themselves  with  the  famous  logomachy  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  in  its  thousand  forms  of  essay  or  folio,  he  may 
promise  himself  a  sufficient  gratification  of  his  curiosity  by 
reading  from  p.  45  to  p.  61.  In  treating  of  the  state  of  nature, 
of  course  the  question  whether  it  be  a  state  of  war  is  revived, 
and  that  old  sinner,  Hobbes,  reprobated  with  a  suitable  degree 
of  pious  fervour.  Then  ''it  is  immaterial  [as  we  heartily  agree 
it  is]  whether  the  state  of  nature  ever  had  an  actual  existence 
or  not,"  (p.  78)  for,  as  it  is  quaintly  remarked,  (p*84)  "if  this 
perfect  state  ever  existed  for  a  short  time,  it  was  broken  by  the 
very  first  pair  of  human  enUtieSy^^  since  even  in  paradise,  the 
peace  of  a  family  could  scarcely  be  preserved  without  certain 
"rules  and  regulations."  Nay,  " Mr.PIowden,"  it  seems,  con- 
siders it  as  incontrovertible  "  that  the  only  individual  who  can 
be  said  in  any  sense  to  have  existed  in  a  state  of  nature,  was 
Adam  before  the  formation  of  his  wife."  He  was  afraid  to 
venture  any  further,  we  opine,  lest  the  falling  out  of  the  very 
first  man  with  the  very  first  woman,  should  appear  to  counte- 
nance in  some  degree  the  impious  notions  of  Hobbbs.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark,  however,  that  Mr.  Hoffman  takes  a  dis- 
tinction upon  this  subject  which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
viz.  "that  Eve  also  was  in  that  state  during  the  instant  of  time 
before  she  was  subjected  to  the  authority  and  law  of  her  husband." 
He  even  entertains  serious  doubts  whether  the  marital  rights  at- 
tached at  all  before  the  expulsion  from  paradise,  when  this  plague 
was  probably  for  the  first  time  inflicted  upon  the  fair  sinner  by 
way  of  penalty  for  her  presumptuous  curiosity.  And  at  p.  93,  we 
come  finally  to  the  conclusion  that  this  same  state  of  nature 
"  had  in  one  sense  an  existence  for  scarcely  a  moment ;  not 
longer  than  while  the  first  pair  of  human  beings  were  delibe- 
rating, f/,  indeedf  they  did  deliberate,  whether  they  should  yield 
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to  ike  instinct  within  them  and  rmh  into  the  first  embrace.**  We 
shall  not  be  expected  to  pursue  the  subject  any  further.  Suffice 
it  to  add,  that  the  account  of  what  passed  in  that  primordial 
state  of  society,  is  as  precise  and  satisfactory  as  can  be  expected, 
considering  how  very  scanty  the  materials  are  that  remain  for 
writing  its  history. 

We  object  in  the  same  way  to  the  whole  of  the  fifth  lecture 
<^  on  civil  government,"  as  dealing  altogether  in  vague  and  in- 
applicable generalities.  And  so  of  other  parts  of  the  bo<A. 
Thus  in  the  eighth  lecture  '*on  the  laws  of  nature  applied  to 
men  as  individuals  whether  in  a  state  of  nature  or  of  society  and 
government,"  Mr.  Hoffman  has  given  the  greatest  possible  lati- 
tude to  his  own  speculations,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  cen- 
sures others  for  a  similar  excess.  Thus  he  very  justly  remarks 
that  it  is  surprising  how  Puflfendorf  ^<  should  have  relapsed  into 
all  those  extremely  refined  ethical  disquisitions  which  confound 
the  morals  of  the  schoolmen  with  the  positive,  diplomatic  and 
natural  laws  and  institutions  of  nations,"  notwithstanding  the 
excellent  model  which  Grotius  had  left  to  his  successors  in  these 
studies.  Yet  he  proceeds  straightway  to  retail  all  the  theo- 
retical opinions — the  idle  and  absurd  imaginations — the  ddi^ 
rantium  somma — ^whicb  the  *' seething  brains"  of  Rabbis  and 
visionaries  have  conceived.  Foe  instance,  ^*  that  curious  topic 
of  casuistical  jurisprudeniSj^*^  whether  deity  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  nature— a  question  not  much  more  absurd,  to  be  sure, 
nor  more  idle,  than  the  analogous  one  aiQong  the  civilians, 
whether  the  despotism  of  the  CsBsars  ought  to  do  homage  to  the 
laws  which  it  created  and  changed  at  will.  So  too  that  very 
philosophic  notion  of  the  Talmudists,  that  God  delivered  orally 
to  Adam,  and  subsequently  to  Noah  and  his  sons  **the  whole  ixf 
the  law  of  nature,  embraced  in  seven  short  and  energetic  pre- 
cepts, now  of  universal  obligation" — a  little  code  considered  hy 
them  as  the  matrix  of  the  entire  body  of  natural  and  moral  law* 
Thence  we  are  transported  from  theory  to  theory,  from  ficticm 
to  fiction,  until  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  '^ those  shock- 
ing narratives  of  human  depravity"— 4he  fee-faw-fum  of  misun- 
derstood or  apocryphal  history  and  of  the  horror^breathing  fig- 
ments of  travellers — with  which  it  is  so  easy  to  embellish  a  book 
of  the  **  sketches  of  man."  How  at  Babylon  every  woman  bad 
to  prostitute  herself  once  in  her  life,  which  gives  occasion  to  our 
author  to  say  that  Herodotus  was  the  father  of  lies,  and  to  quote 
Cicero  to  prove  it,  p.  338 — ^how  among  the  Sabseans  a  single 

*  This  word,  as  Mr.  Randolph  expresses  H,  does  not  belonc  to  the  language  that 
we  speak. 
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wife  served  a  wbole  family,  as  Diodonis  Sicuhis  testiBeth — 
how  Zoroaster  allowed  parents  and  children  to  intermarry,  and 
none  bat  the  offspring  of  such  a  union  could  belong  to  the  order 
of  the  Hagi^-how  the  Spartans  cast  their  infant  children  into  a 
**  murder-hole"  on  Mount  Taygetus — ^how  incest  was  enjoined 
by  Moses  and  Solon,  which  leads  very  naturally  to  the  inquiry 
whether  incest  is  malum  prohibitum  or  malum  in  «e,  *'  a  contro- 
versy not  yet  settled  among  casuists,"  (p.  339)  and  into  which 
Mr.  Hoffman  does  not  choose  to  enter  minutely,  although  he 
pursues  it  through  many  pages — how  '^  the  accomplished  Cato" 
lent  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  Ro* 
mans,  *^in  order  to  improve  the  breed" — how  the  Tartars 
according  to  HaUuyt,  have  a  strange  cnstom  among  them,  ^*for 
that  when  any  man's  father  deceaseth,  he  [the  father  f]  assem- 
bleth  all  his  kindred  and  they  eat  him,"  p.  343— how,  according 
to  Picart,  the  jseople  of  Java  used  to  sell  their  old  men  to  the 
Anthropophagi — how  the  cannibals  of  Ireland  were  accustomed 
to  serve  up  as  a  rare  delicacy  (oh !  most  direful  refinement  of 
gastronomy !)  the  mammae  of  women — how  the  Brazilians,  with 
palates  less  exquisite,  but  equally  perverted,  fattened  their  pris- 
oners to  feast  on  them^— how  the  widows  of  African  kings  had 
to  poison  themselves  on  the  demise  of  their  lords — ^how  the 
Mexicans  adored  an  idol  formed  from  every  known  seed,  kneaded 
together  with  the  blood  of  infants — and  how  there  would  he  no 
end  to  this  catalogue  of  ludicrous  horrors,  if  the  author  did  not 
stop  short  in  mercy  to  his  reader,  who  has  already  supped  full 
of  them.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hoffman  upon  these  monstrosities, 
are  very  judicious.  They  are  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Hume's 
Dialogue,  in  which  Palamedes,  one  of  the  interlocutors,  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  many  apparently  irregular  and  anomalous 
nsages  and  customs,  to  the  great  leading  principles  of  reason  and 
morality,  and  to  shew  that  they  furnish  no  inference  whatever 
against  the  universality  of  what  is  called  the  law  of  nature,  or 
the  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  A  reader  who  has  leisure  to 
bestow  upon  such  inquiries,  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  and 
meditate  upon  that  most  admirable  essay  of  the  first  of  British 
pbilosopliers ;  but  what  have  such  inquiries  to  do  with  the  ele- 
ments of  jurisprudence,  properly  so  called  ? 

In  a  word,  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with  a  moT6 
striking  exemplification,  than  is  furnished  by  this  volume,  of  the 
remark  that  American  writers  and  speakers  begin  always  at 
the  very  beginning-^ 

■  PrimAqne  ab  origine  mundi 
Ad  mea  perpetuum  deducite  tempera  carmen. 
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We  grieve  that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  given  the  sanction  of  bis 
example  to  this  crying  sin  against  good  taste  and  comqaon  seDse, 
which  is,  indeed,  becoming  an  intolerable  public  nuisance.  Such 
total  want  of  all  unity  of  purpose — of  all  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness in  the  conduct  and  execution  of  things  that  have  some 
pretension  to  be  considered  as  works  of  art — at  least,  of  design — 
it  is,  we  verily  believe,  impossible  to  match  in  the  productions 
of  any  other  people  under  the  sun.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
in  a  nation,  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  for 
promptitude,  sagacity  aud  address  in  the  management  of  afiairs. 
That  arch-puritan,  Oliver  Cromwell,  would  seem  to  be  the  type 
and  model  of  the  country.  Call  upon  an  American  for  action, 
and  you  are  sure  to  find  him  ready,  skilful,  decided  and  efficient. 
The  common  instruments  of  his  art  are  too  clumsy — its  proces- 
ses too  operose  for  his  active  genius,  which  is  immediately  laid 
under  contribution  for  some  labour-saving  contrivance.  Hence  the 
patent-office — ^that  great  repository  of  Jonathan's  practical  clev- 
erness— ^is  already  overcharged  with  its  fruits.  But  call  upon  him 
for  a  specification  of  these  very  plans— for  the  rationale  of  his  sim- 
plest operations,  and  you  get  out  of  him  nothing  but  rigmarole  or 
rhetoric.  Fluit  lutulentus — There  is  no  end  to  his  obscure  and 
undistinguishing  volubility.  You  are  allowed  no  credit  for  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  your  inquiry.  You  must  hear  the 
whole  story  out,  which  is  detailed,  with  dreadful  circumstanU- 
ality,  on  the  true  epic  plan  of  interpolating  into  the  matter  in 
hand,  a  retrospective  narration  beginning  at  the  origin  of  things. 
This  vicious  and  disgustful  redundancy  besets  us  every  where. 
Our  compositions— our  speeches,  are  the  very  reverse  of  Attic 
We  stand  in  most  distressing  need  of  the  lifme  labor..  Some  of 
our  recent  state  papers,  which,  to  the  scandal  of  the  age,  have 
been  held  up  as  models  in  their  way,  are  atlisgrace  upon  the 
country  by  their  fustian  and  wire-drawn  prolixity.  We  have 
ourselves  listened  to  the  arguments  of  eminent  counsel  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  seemed  to  have  for^ 
gotten  entirely  that  the  Judges  of  that  high  tribunal  ought  to  be 
presumed  to  have  read  Blackstone's  Commentaries  at  least 
once  in  their  lives.  Congressional  harangues — but  the  very 
name  of  them  is  enough,  and  we  gladly  dismiss  the  topic  to 
return  to  Mr.  Hoffman's  book. 

We  are  aware  that  the  example  of  Puffendorf  and  other  wri- 
ters of  the  same  school,  especially  in  Germany,  may  be  relied 
on  as  warranting  the  form  and  scope  of  the  work  before  us.  To 
this  plea,  we  in  the  first  place  demur  generally ;  and,  secondly, 
we  reply,  that,  admitting  it  to  have  any  validity  at  all,  it|is  inap 
plicable  to  the  facts  of  the  principal  case.    To  begin  with  the 
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of  our  replication.  Objectionable  as  the  works  referred  to  unr 
doubtedly  are,  we  can  still  see  in  them  some  useful,  practical 
bearing  on  ordinary  legal  questions.  In  the  discussion  of  one 
of  those  important  cases  where  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  and 
the  advocate  is  compelled  to  search  for  principles  in  a  train  of 
comprehensive  reasoning  by  analogy  and  induction,  these  ele- 
mentary treatises  suggest  many  a  pregnant  hint  and  many  a 
striking  illustration.  For  instance,  we  opened  a  little  while 
ago,  haphazard,  Heineccius'  Preelections  on  Puffendorf,^^  Officio 
horninii  et  civis^  and  read  the  sixth  chapter,  of  which  the  title 
is  de  Officio  quorumlibei  erga  quo$Ubet  et  de  nan  ladendis  aliis-^ 
quite  abstract  enough  in  all  conscience*  In  deducing  the  doc- 
trine, with  that  systematic  exactness  for  which  these  writers  are 
distinguished,  the  author  brings  us  in  ^  vii.  to  the  very  import- 
ant question,  whether  a  man  can  be  a  trespasser  merely  by  as- 
sent ex  poit  facto^'''and  decides  it^  on  unanswerable  reasoning 
from  his  own  prembes,  in  the  negative.  Our  common  law  books 
teach  a  different  doctrine ;  but  if  the  question  be  considered  as 
open  in  our  courts,  we  have  no  doubt  of  a  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  view  of  it  taken  by  Heineccius.*  This  is  one  out  of  many 
similar  examples  of  obvious  practical  utility.  But  what  does  it 
signify  in  any  imaginable  legal  discussion,  whether  we  believe  in 
the  liberty  or  necessity  of  human  actions  ?— or  whether  utility  or 
a  moral  sense  or  sympathy  be  the  rule  of  approbation  and  blame  f 
or  whether  corals  and  sponges  be  minerals  or  vegetables  ? — or 
whether  our  species  be  properly  associated  by  philosophers  *^  with 
the  Simia  Troglodytes  or  Angola  Ape;  with  the  Simia  Satyrus  or 
Ourang-Outang ;  and  with  the  Vespertilio  Murinus  or  common 
bat  ?" — or  whether,  what  is  now  the  seat  of  honour,  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  civilized  nations,  was,  at  some  distant  epoch,  garnish- 
ed with  the  brutish  appendage  which  Lord  Monboddo  so  gra- 
tuitously attaches  to  itf 

But  the  works  of  the  German  writers  are  far  from  being  mo- 
dels of  perfection  in  this  kind — very  far  indeed.  The  popula- 
rity and  reputation  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  seventeenth  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  have  left  them  entirely.  La- 
ter writers  have  censured  these  treatises,  and  what  is  still  worse, 
modern  readers  have  suffered  them  to  slumber  undisturbed  in 
the  dust  of  their  libraries,  precisely  for  the  very  characteristics 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  aathorities  cited  to  rapport  the  commoD  law  doc- 
trine, seem  scarcely  to  warrant  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  Digests  and  Indexes.  Lltt. 
p.  278,  puts  the  case  of  a  disetnrit  which  is  not  a  bare  trespass,  but  a  mode  of  acquir- 
ing property— and  there  undoubtedly,  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  disseisin  has 
been  made,  becomes  a  disseisor  by  ratifying  it. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  7.  8 
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in  which  they  resemble  the  volume  before  us.  What  is  import- 
ant doctrine  and  salutary  instruction  in  one  age,  may  very 
well  sink  into  truism  in  another.*  These  books  were  recom- 
mended at  first  by  the  sound  principles  of  morality  which 
they  defend  and  inculcate,  because  the  licentiousness  of  the 
times  made  it  necessary  to  defend  and  inculcate  sound  princi- 
ples of  morality.  The  Homily  was  borne  with — was  even  ex- 
tolled— by  those  who  fell  asleep  under  it,  in  consideration  of  the 
influence  which  its  truths  were  supposed  to  exercise  over  the 
ignorant  and  the  reprobate.  Mankind  had  been  alarmed  by 
Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  the  rest  of  that  ^*  horrid  crew"  of  liber- 
tines and  atheists,  and  they  were  grateful  to  writers  who  stood 
up  with  the  best  intentions,  and  not  altogether  without  effect, 
for  the  order  of  society  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  this  whole  class  of  jurists— -con- 
founding as  they  do  ethics,  and  casuistry  with  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations which  law  defines,  and  which  governments  enforce — 
are  fallen  into  neglect  and  oblivion,  nor  do  we  think  it  at  all 
probable,  that,  in  this  frivolous  and  folio-hating  age,  they  stand 
much  chance  of  resuscitation.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  and  ascer- 
tain by  any  abstract  description,  the  boundaries  that  separate 
mere  scholastic  theory  and  dissertation  from  the  legitimate  phi- 
losophy of  law — from  those  general  views  which  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  shrewdest  practical  skill,  and  which  form  the 
proud  distinction  between  enlightened  jurists  and  great  advo- 
cates, '^  the  glory  of  the  bar,"  as  Burke  calls  them,  and  the  mob  of 
narrow-minded,  empirical,  technical,  nisiprius  wranglers.  But 
if  we  were  required  to  point  out  the  work  in  our  language,  which 
approaches  more  nearly  than  all  others  to  the  beau  idial  of  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  in  jurisprudence,  combining  the  various  requi- 
sites of  theory  and  practice  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  we 
should,  without  hesitation,  name  Bell's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Scotland. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  underrating  the  importance  of 
natural  law,  properly  defined.  But  that  is  not  the  natural  law 
of  Puffendorf  and  Burlamaqui.  What  we  designate  by  that  ap- 
pellation is  a  sort  of  ideal  standard  of  perfect  theoretical  justice,, 
to  which  every  code  of  laws  ought  to  approximate  as  nearly  as 
the  circumstances  of  society  will  permit.  We  had  occasion  to 
remark  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,t  that  in  the  progress 
of  improvement  there  is  a  tendency  in  jurisprudence  to  what 

*  Cicero  says  of  common  places — nondum  tritis  nostrorum  homlnum  anribas  nee 
er<icliU  civitate  tolerabiles.    There  is  sUll  some  hope  for  im. 
t  Southern  fieview,  No.  3.  Art.  HI. 
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philosophers  call  a  synehretismus.  The  general  principles  of 
equity  and  common  sense  which  pervade  all  codes,  and  fortu- 
nately constitute  the  greater  portion  of  them,  become  more  firmly 
fixed,  and  more  universally  diffused.  The  technical  rules — the 
arbitrary  institutions — the  eccentric  and  anomalous  peculiarities 
of  local  custom  or  positive  legislation  are  gradually  exploded, 
while  their  place  is  supplied  by  forms  and  maxims  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  reason  of  a  cultivated  age.  Thus  feudal  tenures 
are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  property  and  the  faith  of  obli- 
gations in  a  commercial  country,  and  they  accordingly  never 
existed  in  these  states — have  been  utterly  abolished  by  some  na- 
tions, and  are  fast  giving  way  in  all.  No  man  of  common  capa- 
city can  compare  the  Book  of  Fiefs  with  the  Pandects,  and 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  principles  of  the  latter  were,  in  this 
respect,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  standard  of  natural  law,  that 
is  to  say,  of  reason  not  infected  with  the  pre-established  preju* 
dices,  or  controlled  by  the  policy,  real  or  imaginary,  of  society. 
Let  us  take  another  example.  By  the  law  of  the  feud,  the  heir 
was  not  liable  for  )Einy  of  the  debts  contracted  by  his  immediate 
ancestor,  because  he  took  his  estate  not  from  him,  but  through 
biro,  from  the  original  donor  secundum  formam  dani.  The  Civil 
Law,  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  went  into  quite  the  other  ex- 
treme. It  made  the  heir,  who  once  assumed  the  administration 
of  an  estate,  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  testator,  whether 
be  had  assets  or  no,  upon  the  subtile  fiction  that  he  succeeded 
in  omne  Jut  defuncH.^  Both  these  dispositions  were  manifest 
deviations  from  the  standard  of  right  reason  or  natural  law,  in 
compliance  with  arbitrary  principles,  and  accordingly  Justinian 
amended  the  one,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  positive  legislation 
and  judicial  decision,  have  done  much  to  explode  or  to  modify 
the  other.  It  is  to  this  imaginary  standard  that  Adam  Smith 
alludes  in  a  well  known  passage  at  the  end  of  his  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments.  How  much  to  be  regretted  is  it  that  he 
did  not  execute  the  work  of  which  he  had  conceived  so  happy 
an  idea !  What  a  glorious  pendant  would  it  have  been  to  the 
Wealth  of  Nations! 

'^It  might  have  been  expected,  (says  Mr.  Smith)  that  the  rea- 
sonings of  lawyers  upon  the  different  imperfections  and  improve- 
ments of  the  laws  of  different  countries  should  have  given  occa- 
sion to  an  inquiry  into  what  were  the  natural  rules  of  justice, 
independent  of  all  positive  institution.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  these  reasonings  should  have  led  them  to  aim  at 

*  Init  lib.  U.  Ut.  19.  $  6.  So  we  may  comfMreoar  Common  Law  with  the  Civil,  e.g. 
in  tlie  power  which  they  respectively  give  to  pereoU  of  disinheritisg  their  childreo. 
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eitablishinf  a  Bystem  of  what  might  properly  be  called  natural 
jurisprudence,  or  a  theory  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  mo 
through,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  all  nations.  But 
though  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  did  produce  something  of 
this  kind,  and  though  no  man  has  treated,  systematically,  of  the 
laws  of  any  country,  without  intermixing  in  his  work  many  ob- 
servations of  this  sort,  it  was  very  late  in  the  world  before  any 
such  genera]  system  was  thought  of,  or  before  the  philosophy  of 
laws  was  treated  of  by  itself,  and  without  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar institutions  of  any  country.''  This  honour  he  ascribes  to 
Grotius,  with  what  justice,  it  is  foreigu  from  our  present  purpose 
to  determine. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  natural  law  stands  in  very 
much  the  same  relation  to  any  particular  municipal  code,  in 
which  the  imaginary  state  of  nature,  according  to  Mr.  Hoffman's 
idea  of  it,  as  explained  at  pp.  78-80 — stands  towards  the  posi- 
tive institutions  of  society.  The  analogy  which  he  borrows  in 
this  connexion  from  Mr.  Plowden,  of  the  application  of  geome- 
try to  the  subjects  of  mechanical  philosophy,  is  eminently  appo- 
site and  striking.  Motion,  considered  as  a  mathematical  amo- 
tion or  property,  is  strictly  susceptible  of  demonstration.  Only 
assume  the  laws  which  determine  its  intensity  and  direction  to 
be  ascertained  and  uniform,  and  it  becomes  as  much  an  object  of 
pure  science  as  number  and  quantity.  A  Newton  or  a  La  Place, 
by  thus  taking  for  granted  a  few  fundamental  principles  of  phy- 
sics, might  have  gone  on  to  deduce  all  their  sublime  conclusions 
without  reference  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  material  world, 
and  to  have  built  up  a  theoretical  ^*  air-drawn"  universe,  as 
harmonious,  as  magnificent,  as  that  of  which  their  sound  induc- 
tive philosophy  has  revealed  and  illustrated  the  mysterious  laws. 
.But  the  question,  whether  these  speculative  conclusions  agreed 
with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  would,  after  all,  be  one  otfad^ 
which  could  only  be  determined  by  experiment  and  observation, 
and  it  is  this  union  of  transcendental  mathematics,  in  all  their 
shadowy  subtlety,  and  their  endless  concatenation  of  mutually  de- 
pendent reasoning,  with  a  patient  j^d  sober  induction  of  facts, 
that  constitutes  the  great  triumph  of  modern  science.  So,  an  ima- 
ginary code  of  laws  may  be  formed — and  every  possible  variety  of 
eases  to  which  its  principles  would  apply,  be  anticipated  and  de- 
cided, and  a  whole  ideal  eorpu$Juri$f  with  the  retpema  pntdm- 
firm,  and  the  equity  of  the  prsetor  to  explain  and  to  temper  its 
positive  rules,  be  arranged  and  systematized,  though  few  or  none 
of  its  principles  had  ever  been  recognized  m  the  practice  of  any 
nation.  Suppose  this  fictitious  ccNde  to  be,  in  all  respects,  oon- 
fermable  to  the  dictates  of  right  r^son,  and  we  have  a  perfect 
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system  of  natural  law.  Should  any  liberal  despot,  however,  as- 
sign to  our  imaginary  legislator  a  territory  for  bis  ezperiment  in 
codification,  as  Dionysius,  it  is  said,  was  willing  to  have  done  by 
Plato,  the  chance  is,  that  very  great  changes  would  have  to  be 
made  in  it,  in  order  to  accommodate  its  principles  to  existing 
circumstances.  In  other  words,  the  law  of  nature  will  inevitably 
be  modified  by  the  policy  of  society.  We  will  only  add  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  that  the  remarks  we  have  just  made  strikingly 
illustrate  that  analogy  between  jurisprudence  and  the  exact 
sciences  to  which  we  adverted  in  a  former  article.  It  is  plain 
that  in  any  department  of  knowledge,  founded  altogether  upon 
experiment  and  observation,  such  anticipated  conclusions  would 
be,  in  the  last  degree,  absurd  and  fantastical. 

Another  fault  which  we  find  with  Mr.  Hofijnan's  manner  of 
treating  his  subject  is,  his  habit  of  marshalling  a  whole  string  of 
theories  and  opinions  upon  almost  every  point  which  he  has  oc- 
casion to  discuss.  We  have  not  much  objection  to  his  doing 
so,  (if  he  thinks  even  that  necessary)  in  the  case  of  writers  of 
the  first  reputation  and  authority.  But  cut  bono,  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  forgotten  mediocrity,  and  trouble  us  with  detailing 
things  which  eveiy  judicious  reader  will  make  it  a  point  to  for^ 
get  as  soon  as  possible  ?  Even  in  quoting  from  great  men, 
there  is  a  trifling,  but  when  carried  to  $uch  excess,  a  very  dis- 
agreeable blemish  in  this  volume.  It  is  the  auit  with  which 
Porson  reproaches  Travis.  It  consists  in  attaching  an  epithet  to 
every  name  mentioned,  and  that  not  altogether  in  the  discriminat- 
ing Homeric  fashion.  Thus  we  hav»  **  Montesquieu's  immortal 
work,*'  and  <'  the  illustrioui  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws ;"  ^^  the 
celebrated  Francisco  Suarez ;"  "  the  celebrated  Locke ;"  "  the 
illustrious  Milton";  'Uhat  distinguished  champion  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  Sir  Robert  Filmer."  (p.  378.)  Fortemque  (iyam, 
fortemque  CUninthum.  Some  of  these  epithets  remind  one  of  the 
index-maker  who  excited  such  unextinguishable  disgust  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  by  bis  '*  Milton,  Mr.  John." 

Freely  as  we  have  felt  ourselves  bound  to  censure  the  imper- 
fections of  the  volume  under  review,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  repeat,  that  in  spite  of  these,  it  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
of  Mr.  Hoffman's  ability  as  a  lecturer  on  legal  principles.  We 
refer  our  readers  for  an  example  to  the  very  judicious  and 
philosophical  remarks  upon  jurisdiction  in  Lect.  vi.  We  will 
submit  a  long  extract  from  this  part  of  the  work,  in  which  the 
author  lays  down  the  true  doctrine  upon  an  important  and  some^  , 
what  litigated  point  of  public  law.  We  are  induced  to  do  this, 
not  only  because  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Hoflfman  to  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  his  best  manner,  but  also  because  the  subject  involved  in 
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the  citation,  not  only  deserves,  but  stands  very  much  in  need  of 
further  illustration. 

**Tbe  jurisdiction  or  80verei|;Qty  of  a  state  may  exhibit  itself  in  va- 
rious forms,  and  may  be  exercised  by  various  ministers.  One  man  or 
many  may  exert  it  over  the  rest,  and  oyer  the  territory  which  they  in- 
habit It  seems,  then,  to  follow  from  this  circumstance,  and  from  the 
remarks  just  made  on  the  nature  of  jurisdiction,  diat  the  chance  or  dis- 
solution of  a  government  does  not  destroy  this  sovereignty,  ana  thereby 
reduce  the  members  of  the  community  to  a  state  of  nature.  Hence, 
though  the  depository  of  its  jurisdiction  may  be  dianged,  the  power  it- 
self resides  in  die  nation  at  kirge :  the  taking  of  the  sovereignty  out  of 
Uie  hands  of  any  particular  person  or  persons,  and  even  an  utter  uncer- 
tainty where  particularly  to  place  it,  can  have  no  other  efiect  than  to 
reduce  the  community  to  that  situation  in  which  it  was  before  the  juris- 
diction was  placed  in  special  hands.  For  to  the  formation  of  a  govern* 
ment  two  circumstances  are  requisite ;  first,  that  a  body  of  men  shall 
unite  to  form  a  political  society ;  and  secondly,  that  they  shall  have  de- 
termined in  what  form  it  shall  be  ruled :  hence  the  social  compact,  and 
the  constitutional  compact  are  two  very  distinct  things.  It  appears, 
then,  to  be  obvious  that  the  dissolution  of  the  government,  which  is  the 
constitutional  compact,  cannot  reduce  the  members  to  a  state  of  nature, 
but  merely  to  a  state  of  social  and  civil  union ;  in  which  case  the  sove- 
reignty has  reverted  to  that  abstract  entity  called  the  state  or  nation. 
When  an  event  of  this  kind  happens  therefore,  as  it  did  in  Rome,  on 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin ;  in  England,  on  the  decapitation  of  Charles ; 
in  France,  when  they  executed  their  king,  and  dissolved  the  government ; 
and  in  the  United  States,  when  we  absolved  ourselves  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  dirone  and  nation,  and  declared  ourselves  indepemlent : 
in  all  these  cases,  I  say,  the  members  of  those  states  were,  indeed,  no 
longer  subject  to  the  entire  code  regulating  the  political  state,  or  form  of 
government.  Still  they  were  not  without  law,  but  remained  under  the 
general  obligations  resulting  from  the  nature,  ends  and  necessities  of 
civil  society ;  and  likewise  subject  to  all  the  civil  and  criminal  laws 
which  were  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  downfall  of  the  political 
state.  In  every  case  where  such  a  dissolution  occurs,  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  citizens  at  most  results  back  to  the  source  whence  it  came,  and 
the  collective  body  may  either  adopt  a  new  and  different  constitutioo, 
or  dissolve  even  the  social  compact  also.  In  such  a  case  only  would 
they  be  reduced  to  the  supposed  primeval  state  of  man,  and  could  thea 
emerge  from  this  state  of  nature  only  by  uniting  themselves  to  other 
communities,  or  by  forming  themselves  into  a  new  society,  either  pri- 
mary or  civil.  You  perceive,  then,  not  only  that  a  dissolution  of  the 
government  leaves  its  members  in  a  state  of  civil  union,  but  that  all  the 
municipal  or  civil  laws  of  that  society  remain  in  fiill  operation,  as  far  as 
they  do  not  relate  to  the  mere  political  state,  which  it  was  the  design  of 
the  revolution  to  change.  And  though  these  civil  laws  may  have  ema^ 
nated  from  a  particular  form  of  government,  and  from  a  policy  some- 
what  peculiar  to  such  a  form,  die  abolition  of  that  form  does  not  per  j€ 
imply  a  repeal  of  those  laws.    The  ultimate  sovereignty  of  all  societies 
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must  reside  in  the  peo{de.  The  conetitutional  compact,  or  form  of  gov^ 
ernment,  originated  from  them,  with  full  powers  in  certain  functionaries 
to  enact,  from  time  to  time,  such  laws  as  should  he  deemed  expedient. 
Now,  if  the  people  see  fit  to  aholish  the  constitution,  the  laws  whioh 
have  been  established  hj  that  leovemment,  having  been  virtuallj  sanc- 
tioned bj  the  people,  are  not  annulled  by  the  mere  abolition  of  tibe  ffov* 
ernment  by  which  they  were  expressly  enacted.  All  laws,  thererore, 
whether  they  concern  things  mala  in  Jf ,  or  mala  prohihita^  remain  in 
full  force,  and  their  violation  would  be  punished  according  to  such  forms 
and  by  such  functionaries  as  remained,  or  by  such  as  should  be  subse- 
quently provided.  A  mere  declaration  by  the  people,  that  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy,  for  example,  should  no  longer  exist,  but  that  all  such 
delegated  powers  should  revert  to  the  people,  would  neither  abolish  ex- 
isting civil  laws,  nor  deprive  the  judiciary,  and  various  other  depositories 
of  power,  of  their  right,  nor  lessen  their  duty  to  vindicate  the  laws.  If 
the  people  indeed,  by  a  proper  declaration  of  their  wishes,  were  expressly 
to  abolish  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  whole  politi- 
cal fabric  would  be  dissolved,  and  everj  individual  would  be  placed  in  a 
mere  state  of  nature,  or,  at  most,  of  primary  society. 

"  Revolutions,  under  any  system  of  melioration,  are  sufficiently  preg- 
nant with  evils,  without  those  direful  consequences  which  would  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  doctrine  we  have  impugned.  We  presume,  there- 
fore, that  public  policy,  and  the  imf^ed  wishes  of  the  people  would 
sanction  the  opinion,  Uiat  all  revolutions  which  do  not  expressly  declare 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  that  all  powers,  of  eveiy  kind,  should  revert 
to  them,  and  that  all  laws  should  be  abolished,  could  have  but  the  effect 
to  revoke  those  political  powers  which  it  appeared  to  have  been  the 
manifest  design  of  the  people  to  abohsh,  and  to  leave  aU  other  powers 
and  laws  in  operation,  so  far  as  they  can  consistently  operate,  a^r  the 
constitution  or  poUtical  state  is  annulled.  We  have  dwelt  the  more  on 
this  point  because,  obvious  as  it  certainly  is,  it  has  not  been  always  prac- 
tically regarded,  as  the  history  of  revolutions  abundantly  proves.  In 
revolutionary  times,  when  the  passions  are  excited,  there  are  men,  and 
philosophers  too,  who  boldly  maintain  that  revolution  implies  a  disso- 
lution of  all  compacts,  government  and  laws ;  that  the  people,  in  their 
majesty,  are  once  more  placed  in  a  state  of  natural  equality ;  and  diat 
all  responsibility,  except  to  God,  or  to  the  people  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
has  terminated.  In  a  country  like  ours,  whose  constitution  and  laws  so 
manifestly  originate  from  the  people,  and  where  the  relations  between 
that  people  and  their  functionaries  are  so  clearly  defined,  we  have  little 
to  apprehend  from  revolutions,  should  they  occur ;  and  still  less  from 
such  dangerous  and  disorganizing  tenets  as  have  sometimes  disgraced 
revolutions  in  other  countries.  It  was,  nevertheless,  proper  that  the 
salutary  doctrine  of  this  subject  should  be  clearly  inculcated.*'  pp.  223- 
226. 

The  doctrine  which  is  thus  expounded  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  may 
be  branched  out  into  a  great  variety  of  important  questions.  It 
applies  for  instance^  to  the  interesting  case  of  French  Spoliations, 
which  our  government  is,  at  this  very  moment,  called  upon  to 
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settle  by  a  diplomatic  discussioo.  What  constitutes  the  idoDttly 
of  a  state  f  What  is  a  re?olution  in  the  government,  and  how  6a 
does  it  affect  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  body  politic  towards 
other  bodies  politic,  or  towards  individuals  f  At  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  political  philosophy,  this  important  question 
seems  to  have  been  fully  considered.  Aristotle  who  discusses  it — 
rather  sceptically — in  the  third  book  of  his  Politics,*  seems 
to  think  that  the  identity  of  a  state  depends  upon  that  o[  its 
polity  or  form  of  government— but  whether  a  change  in  the 
latter  exonerates  the  people  or  the  body  politic  at  large,  from 
obligations  previously  incurred,  he  considers  a  very  distinct  ques- 
tion. This  last  difficulty  might  well  have  made  him  doubt  the 
soundness  of  his  previous  positions.  Thinking,  as  we  do,  with 
Mr.  Hoffman,  that  **  the  social  compact  and  the  constitutional 
compact  are  things  altogether  distinct,''  we  should  propose  as 
a  decisive  test  of  the  correctness  of  our  opinion,  the  very  case 
which  Aristotle  admits  to, be  inconsistent  with  his  own.  If  a 
state,  under  a  different  form  of  government — another  dynasty — 
a  constitution  altered  in  all  its  characteristic  lineaments  and 
principles,  is  still  bound  by  the  obligations  contracted  under  the 
old  regime^  to  talk  of  its  identity  being  determined  by  the  form 
of  its  polity,  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  mere  theoreti- 
cal exactness,  would  be  altogether  idle. 

Another  important  point  of  view  in  which  the  same  doctrine 
may  be  presented,  is  in  relation  to  allegiance  and  its  legal  inci- 
dents and  consequences.  As  early  as  the  year  1781,  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Chapman,t  this  question  arose  i& 
the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  since  that  time,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently discussed  and  variously  settled — if  settled  it  can  be  said 
to  be — in  other  states.  In  two  causes  which  were  heard  at  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  are  still  held  under  advisement,  the  whole  doctrine  was 
very  fully  reviewed  in  the  argument  of  counsel.  We  have  rea- 
son to  expect  from  that  eminent  judicatory,  a  comprehensive 
exposition  of  the  subject  in  its  various  aspects  and  relations* 
It  may  be  observed  meanwhile,  that  our  writers  and  judges, 
shortly  after  the  revolution,  but  especially  while  the  madness 
which  *'  ruled  the  hour''  of  the  French  revolution  was  raging  here 
as  it  did  elsewhere,  too  often  gave  countenance  to  maxims  irre- 
concileable  alike  with  all  the  analogies  of  law  and  with  all  the 
admitted  precedents  and  the  necessary  policy  of  civil  society. 

*  Chapter  2. 
t  1  Dall.  53.— That  was  a  mere  nisi  print  opinion.    Besides  it  was  no  decision. 
The  Jury  found  a  general  verdict  of  not  guilty,  at  the  instance  of  the  Jndge,  wtio 
thought  the  point  too  doubtful  to  be  pressed  in  a  capital  caae. 
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Indeed,  no  theory  was  too  wild  or  extravagant  for  that  age  of 
reason.  The  popular  definition  of  well-regulated  liberty  seemed 
to  be  that  every  body  might  do  as  he  pleased  without  respect 
for  his  neighbours,  and  all  obligations,  moral  or  political,  natu- 
iral  or  civil,  were  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
man.  It  was  just  the  sense  of  a  Greek  proverb,  which  we 
do  not  care  to  translate  more  literally  iXsu^^pa  Kopxupa,  x'^V  ^^^ 
SiXsif.  We  observe,  however,  that  the  tendency  has  been,  of 
late,  the  other  way.  Leaving  those  magnificent  notions  of  the 
rights  of  nature  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  to  writers 
whose  impracticable  speculations  are  read  by  us,  as  Voltaire 
pleasantly  says  of  them,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  keep  in 
our  houses  the  portraits  of  individuals  whom  we  never  saw  and 
never  expect  to  see,  Qur  opinions  are  beginning  to  be  sobered 
down  into  something  like  consistency,  with  the  stern  realities  of 
of  life — and,  we  may  add,  of  law. 

It  was  argued  in  Chapman's  case,  that  *'  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual allegiance  to  be  found  in  the  books,  applies  only  to  estab- 
lished and  settled  government,  not  to  the  case  of  withdrawing 
from  an  old  government  and  erecting  a  distinct  one.  That  in 
this  latter  case,  every  member  of  the  community  has  a  right  of 
election,  to  resort  to  which  he  pleases — that  even  after  the  new 
system  is  formed,  he  is  entitled  to  express  his  dissent,  and 
dissenting  from  a  majority,  to  retire  with  impunity  to  another 
country."  This  doctrine  is  taken  from  Vattel  and  some  other 
publicists,  who  seem  to  consider  the  case  of  a  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  a  government  or  the  dismemberment  of  an  empire 
as  an  exception  to  that  universal  and  fundamental  rule  of  all 
corporations,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  constructively  the 
will  of  the  whole  body.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  no  founda- 
tion in  reason  for  any  such  distinction.  If  the  majority — whether 
actual  or  constructive— of  a  body  politic,  has  a  right  to  bind  the 
minority  without  its  consent,  in  any  case,  it  has  a  right  to  do  so-— 
except  where  positive  law  interferes — in  all.*  As  for  a  change 
of  the  Constitution  of  a  State — a  thing,  regarded  in  Europe  as 
a  portentous  convulsion  in  the  moral  world — it  would  be  rather 
a  startling  proposition,  we  suspect,  in  any  part  of  this  country,  to 
ascribe  such  serious  consequences  to  so  very  slight  a  cause.  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  our  favourite  national  amusements  to  pull  down 
and  put  up  our  governments.  Nooneamongus,  we  believe,  ever 
thought  that  if  it  pleased  the  majority  of  a  people  to  indulge  itself 
in  an  innocent  recreation  of  this  sort,  the  minority  had  any  better 
right  to  take  it  in  dudgeon  than  to  quarrel  with  the  most  trivial 
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mmendment  of  the  law*  Eveo  in  Virginia*  that  has  hitherto 
adhered  to  her  established  institutions  with  all  her  character- 
istic firmness  of  purpose  and  practical  good  sensci  a  freehold- 
suffrage-man  would  scarcely  think  his  allegiance  to  the  State 
dissolved  by  the  triumph  of  the  more  philosophic  (siDiis  placet) 
and  liberal  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  it  is  meant  to  affirm 
that  a  citizen  may  expatriate  himself  whenever  he  shall  see  fit 
to  do  so  without  the  consent,  express  or  implicit,  of  his  country* 
we  readily  comprehend,  though  we  do  not  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition. But  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  one,  admitting  the 
principle  of  allegiance,  as  laid  down  by  our  soundest  lawyers, 
can  persuade  himself  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  revo- 
lution* For,  after  all,  what  is  a  revolution  ?  In  our  own  country, 
thirteen  regularly  organized,  distinct,  and,  to  many  purposes, 
independent  commonwealths,  were  connected  by  the  bond  of  a 
sort  of  confederacy  or  allegiance,  (the  name  is  immaterial)  with 
their  common  mother  country,  as  they  have  since  been  united  with 
one  another.  Every  thing,  however,  that  can  constitute  a  sepa** 
rate  and  perpetual  body-politic,  was  to  be  found  in  each  of  them 
before  the  great  schism— legislation,  judicature,  a  perfect  com- 
munity of  interests  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  designated  terri- 
tory, united  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hopes  and  hazards  in 
every  public  and  private  enterprise— -in  war,  the  cammune  pe- 
Ttculum^  unasalm — in  peace,  the  name  of  brothers,  and  the  right 
hand  of  friendship,  and  the  endearing  charities  of  the  hearth  and 
the  homestead— in  short,  a  social  compact,  as  clearly  defined,  as 
religiously  consecrated,  as  indissolubly  knit  together  as  it  is  pos- 
fible  to  conceive.  A  dispute  about  an  assumed  right  of  the  mo- 
ther country  is  decided  by  the  majority  against  her  pretensions. 
It  is  further  determined,  by  the  same  migority,  that  the  colonies 
or  provinces  no  longer  owe  any  allegiance  to  a  government 
which  has  affected  to  set  at  nought  the  principles  of  the  great 
constitutional  compact  of  the  empire.  The  umpirage  of  the 
sword  is  resorted  to,  and  the  issue  is  favorable  to  our  revolu- 
tionary doctors.  All  connexion  with  the  mother  country  ceases, 
and  the  internal  government  of  the  State  goes  on  as  it  did  be- 
fore. By  what  process  of  reasoning  is  it  attempted  to  be  made 
out,  that  the  majority  of  the  body-politic,  which  has  thus  deter- 
mined the  question  of  allegiance  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and 
thus  maintained  its  position  by  force,  has  not  a  right  to  decide  upon 
this  most  vital  concern,  as  it  was  wont  to  do  upon  all  others  i 
Political  orthodoxy,  in  Republics,  is  the  same  thing  as  religious 
ortbodeaiy  io  the  Romish  church.  It  means  the  decree  of  an 
oecumenical  council — the  voice  of  the  majority,  which  is  infalli- 
ble, because  it  is  paramount.     The  canciluUmbtm  and  the  anti- 
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pope,  are  the  pope  and  the  couneil  of  the  minority ;  just  as  in  civil 
wars,  the  treason  which  is  successfal,  exchanges  names  and  char*"  , 
acters,  as  it  does  places,  with  the  exiled  dynastj  and  its  suffering 
loyalists.  The  people  of  these  States— ^hat  is  to  say,  the  majori^ 
in  the  name  of  the  whole— declared,  on  the  fourth  of  July  177o, 
that  they  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  British  government— that  it 
had  been  ipsfp  jure  extinguished  by  the  infractions  of  the  politi- 
cal compact  there  set  forth — «nd  the  object  of  the  declaration 
was  to  announce  this  indisputable  fact  to  the  world.     By  what 
authority  can  Courts  of  justice,  acting  under  this  very  govern- 
ment, affect  to  question  the  truth  of  the  declaration  ?    And,  if 
they  admit  it,  then  how  can  they  deny  to  the  majority  of  an  in- 
dependent, so?ereign  people,  the  right  of  deciding  for  the  whole  f 
The  English  courts,  according  to  Folliot  vs.  Ogden,*  can  look 
no  further  back  than  to  the  treaty,  because  their  governtlient 
did  not  acknowledge  the  independent  existence  of  the  States 
before.    A  different  rule  has  been  deduced  from  the  same  prin^ 
ciple  in  this  country.     Our  judges,  in  a  question  of  property ,t 
did  not  hesitate  to  deny  to  the  British  antenati  the  rights  of  any 
supposed  inter-community  of  allegiance  from  the  date  of  the 
Declaration.     The  consequences  are  inevitable  in  all  analogous 
cases.     We  may  lay  it  down,  without  hesitation,  that  all  who 
were  bom  and  domiciled  here  at  that  time— (we  might  go  ftnr- 
ther,  but  it  is  not  necessary) — all  who  were  [mrties  to  what  Mr. 
Hoffman  calls  the  social  compact,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
the  constitutional— ^wed  a  natural  allegiance,  not  to  the  govern- 
ments but  to  the  body-politiCy  of  their  respective  States,  and  are 
presumed  to  have  assented  to  the  separation  which  the  majority 
of  that  body-politic  declared  to  exist.     If  this  position  be  not 
maintained,  then  we  are  forced  to  adopt  the  principle  of  arbi- 
trary, unrestricted  self-expatriation.    There  is  no  other  alter- 
native.    If  severing  a  federative  or  colonial  union— rf  changing 
the  form  of  the  executive  power,  is  to  release  every  citizen  from 
bis  duties  to  his  country,  there  is  no  change  in  the  hws  that 
might  not  have  the  same  effect.  For  instance,  we  doubt  whether 
any  act  of  legislation  or  constitution-making  whatever  has  pro^ 
duced  a  more  decided  effect  upon  the  character  of  society  and 
its  destinies  tn  South-Carolina,  than  the  Statute  of  Distributions. 
If  a  convention  were  called,  and  every  article  in  the  constitu- 
tion, (except  perhaps  the  representation  of  the  parishes  in  the 
Senate)  changed,  it  would  not  be  so  much  felt  at  the  end  of  a 
generation  or  two.    In  a  word,  there  seems  to  be  no  colour  of 
reason  in  the  theory,  that,  by  a  revolution  in  the  form  of  its  poFir 
tical  constitution,  society  is  resolved  into  the  state  of  nature,  and 
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every  individual  rendered  independent  of  the  body-politic,  of 
^  vi'hich  he  is  a  member  by  birth.  Suppose  the  tories,  having 
taken  possession  of  some  districts  in  each  State,  had  elected  to 
adhere  to  the  old  government  and  to  exclude  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  new,  within  their  territory  ? 

We  will  add  but  a  few  observations  upon  this  subject. 

There  is  a  class  of  philosophers  who  consider  all  government 
as  founded  on  a  compact,  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  every 
individual  should  assent  for  himself.  Thus,  according  to  Locke/ 
a  child  is  born  a  subject  of  no  government,  and  it  is  not  until 
he  is  arrived  at  years  of  discretion — which  means,  we  suppose, 
until  he  is  sta  Juris — that  he  is  capable  of  binding  himself  by 
giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the  constitution  of  his  country.  Such 
a  principle  to  be  sure,  might  be  engrafted  upon  the  institutions 
of  a  people — but  it  would  not  be  left  to  doubtful  inference.  Some 
apt  solemnity— some  consecrated  formula,  would  be  prescribed 
for  so  important  an  act.  The  oath  of  allegiance  would  be  admin- 
istered. The  name  of  the  young  citizen  would  be  added  to  the 
roll  of  his  tribe  or  his  ward.  ^  The  declaration  of  his  electioB 
would  be  a  condition  precedent  to  his  enjoying  the ytfraat^otit. 
The  contract  would  then  deserve  its  name — it  would  have  equal 
respect  for  the  rights  of  both  parties,  and  could  not  afterwards 
be  dissolved,  except  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  some  breach  of 
its  conditions.  But  the  question  in  most  countries — certainly 
in  this — turns  upon  a  mere  premmpiion.  We  admit  the  principle 
of  Locke  in  our  declamations,  and  lay  great  emphasis  upon  its 
reasonableness  and  equity.  But  when  we  come  to  put  it  in 
practice,  we  then  for  the  first  time  discover,  that  it  is  casus 
omissus  in  all  our  constitutions — that  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  maxims  of  our  common  law — and  that  without  mentioning 
the  speculative  difficulties  that  surround  it,  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  and  the  uniform  practice  of  society,  (our  own  in- 
cluded) are  altogether  irreconcileable  to  it.  We  find  ourselves 
at  every  step,  embarrassed  by  our  fine  theories,  and  are  forced 
by  a  cogent  policy  to  presume  away  the  whole  substance  and 
spirit  of  our  grandiloquent  concessions  to  the  '^  new  philosophy." 
If  au  infant,  for  example,  were  hanged  as  he  might  be,  long 
before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  for  treason  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  (on  the  hypothesis  we  are  examining)  he  owed 
no  allegiance,  or  for  disobedience  to  the  laws  which  he  is  inca- 
pable of  comprehending,  he  would  be  **  presumed''  to  have 
waived  his  privilege  and  to  have  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction, 
by  committing  the  crime.   MaUtia  SHippkt  (ttatem.    So  it  is  only 

*  On  GovenuneDt,  $  118. 
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against  a  government  de  facto^  that  treason  can  be  committed. 
Although  such  a  government  have  been  in  fact  elected  by  the  most 
violent  jof  usurpations  upon  the  ruins  of  the  legitimate  constitu- 
tional compact,  yet  it  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  have  been  regu- 
larly instituted.  Why  is  it  so  presumed?  On  obvious  principles  of 
mercy  and  policy.  It  is  because  this  vaunted  compact  is,  after 
all,  found  to  be  merely  the  will  of  the  majority — ^the  right  of  the 
strongest — the  command  of  a  superior,  that  is  to  say,  of  him  or 
of  those  who  wield  the  physical  force  of  society.  This  is  the  plain 
English  of  all  the  technical  and  mystical  jargon  of  lawyers  and 
publicists.  It  is  what  they  disguise  under  such  sounding  and 
learned  appellations*as  the  Eminent  Domain  and  the  Original 
Gompact  of  society.  How  far  any  positive  restreunts  have  been 
imposed  upon  this  inherent  and  necessary  power  of  the  majority 
by  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  a  people,  is  another  question : 
but  unless  such  restraints  have  actually  been  imposed,  courts 
of  justice  cannot  safely  listen  to  the  common-places  of  sophis- 
ters  declaiming  about  the  '*  state  of  nature,"  any  more  than 
they  would  tolerate  a  fanatic  raving  about  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints  on  earth,  or  discharge  a  Don  Quixotte  from  arrest  for  his 
tavern-bill,  on  the  principles  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable 
institution  of  knight-errantry. 

In  reading  this  book  we  were  occasionally  struck  with  some 
minute  errors  and  improprieties,  but  they  are  too  few  to  require 
any  detailed  notice.  The  use  of  '*  cunning"  in  the  old  sense,  is 
objectionable  in  a  didactic  work.  <^  The  Georgia  of  the  mind 
have  become  so  comparatively  enlightening  and  universal," 
p.  376.  If  we  understand  this  expression,  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend it  to  our  prophets  and  illuminati,  instead  of  ''  the  march 
of  intellect,"  which,  as  somebody  in  Shakspeare  says,  of  '*  being 
in  one's  element^^^  is  '*  rather  overworn."  A  law  of  Augustus  is 
said,  at  p.  239,  to  have  been  continued  by  Tiberius  and  SyUo^ 
This,  we  presume,  is  an  error  of  the  press.  And  quaere  as  to 
the  Horatii  in  p.  123.  In  general,  however,  the  style  of  Mr. 
Hoffman  is  correct  and  appropriate. 

We  are  sorry  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  common  mistake  of 
confounding  the  jm  dviUy  in  the  restricted  sense  attached  to  it 
by  the  civilians,  with  "nnmicipal  law^^  properly  so  called,  (p.  263.) 
Having  exposed  this  error  on  a  former  occasion,  we  will  do  no 
more  here  than  refer  to  our  remarks.*  We  think  too  that  the 
important  distinction  between  escheat  and  forfeiture,  is  over- 
looked at  p.  510,  though  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  lecture, 
it  appears  not  to  have  altogether  escaped  Mr.  Hoffman. 

*  Review  id  Kent's  CommeBtarief ,  Sootfaern  Review,  No.  8,  Art  III. 
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Art.  IlL-^Fine  Arts.  A  Reply  to  Article  X.  No.  LVIII-  in 
the  North-Ameriean  Review^  entitled  ^^ Academies  qfArts,^-  fyc. 
By  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  President  of  the  Natiooal  Academy 
of  Design*    New- York.    6.  &  C.  Carvill.  1828. 

To  what  extent  the  improvement  of  the  Pine  Arts  is  desire- 
able,  involves  an  inquiry  as  interesting  to  the  patriot  as  to  the 
man  of  taste,  v  It  has  so  happened  that  the  era  of  the  arts,  m 
most  countries  where  they  have  flourished,  has  been  also  that 
of  political  decline  and  downftill,  as  if  genius  had  reserved  her 
choicest  distinctions  to  be  the  memorials  of  departed  or  at  least 
of  departing  greatness — a  "gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay." 
While  the  amateur,  therefore,  appreciates  the  arts  as  sources 
of  the  purest  intellectual  gratification— as  diffusing  taste  and 
elegance  over  the  social  system,  and  imparting  refinement  to  its 
pleasures  and  elevation  to  its  sentiments  and  manners ;  the 
statesman  although  impressed  with  kindred  views,  may  not  un- 
wisely regard  them  in  reference  to  the  history^nd  experience 
of  other  nations,  and  the  destinies  of  his  own.  "If  he  looks  into 
antiquity,  he  will  find  that  the  liberal  arts  have  been  always 
most  successfully  cultivated  amidst  the  luxuries  and  refinements 
produced  by  external  and  domestic  prosperity. 

Whilst  Athens,  for  instance,  was  revelling  under  the  festive 
and  brilliant  administration  of  Pericles,  the  arts  of  ornament 
were  carried  to  a  degree  of  excellence  never  after  surpassed — 
perhaps,  never  equalled.  But  amidst  the  excess  of  liberty  that 
characterized  that  great  intellectual  carnival,  the  rigid  virtue 
of  the  days  of  Solon  began  to  decline,  along  with  the  laws  and 
institutions  which  had  disciplined  and  fostered  it.  During  the 
period  of  degeneracy  that  intervened  from  that  epoch  to  the  fatal 
victory  of  Cheronea-— -amidst  the  vicissitudes  and  agitations  of 
a  turbulent  and  corrupt  democracy,  painting  and  sculpture 
attained  to  their  greatest  perfection.  The  names  of  Phidias, 
Polycletus,  Paraxiteles  and  Lysippus,  of  Zeuxis,  Protogenes  and 
Appelles  adorn  that  era.  After  surviving  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  devoting  to  posterity  the  monuments  they  had 
raised  to  its  glory,  the  arts  themselves  declined.  ^^LessavU 
deinde  ars.^^ 

V  In  Ronse  too,  during  the  ages  of  her  simplicity,  there  was  but 
little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  art.  Its  highest  effort  was  a 
column  or  an  urn  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  favourite 
leader,  in  which,  durability  was  more  regarded  than  beauty. 
Indeed,  for  many  ages  the  Roman,  or  rather  the  Etruscaa 
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sculptor  employed  by  the  Romans,  for  they  had  none  of  their 
own,  had  no  other  occupation  than  what  was  furnished  by  the 
military  character  of  the  people.  But  when  their  enterprize 
began  to  be  directed  to  distant  conquest,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  East  was  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber — when  the 
wealth  of  the  republic  marked  her  as  the  prey  of  ambitious  men, 
the  arts  of  ornament  were  cultivated,  and  continued  to  decorate 
the  imperial  city,  and  to  spread  the  gorgeous  drapery  of 
luxury  and  refinement  afound  her  decaying  form.  The  trea-* 
sures  of  Carara,*  (the  Pares  of  Italy)  as  famous  then  as  it  is  now, 
ministered  to  the  extravagance  of  the  Romans,  till  at  lengthy 
not  satisfied  with  such  a  base  material,  they  substituted  goJd  and 
ivory  for  marble.  Julius  Caesar  was  a  decided  patron  oi  the 
arts,  and  evinced  his  devotion  to  them  by  paying  eighty  talents 
for  a  single  picture.  One  of  the  salaried  oncers  of  Augustus, 
was  an  inspector  of  statues— -which  must,  indeed,  have  been  an 
arduous  post,  for  Rome  at  that  period,  in  addition  to  the  nume- 
rous offspring  of  the  Jm  Imagiwum^  may  be  said  to  have  had  a 
marble  population  of  her  own,  of  foreign  origin  however,  but 
naturalized  to  her  empire  and  her  walls. 

Although  in  this  view,  the  arts  be  considered  in  those  coun* 
tries  as  effects  resulting  from  the  superabundance  of  national 
wealth ;  yet  in  their  turn  they  must  have  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  public  character  and  manners.  The  materials 
for  their  display,  the  subjects  upon  which  they  were  employed, 
and  the  feelings  and  sensibilities  to  which  they  were  addressed, 
could  not  fail  to  impart  to  them  an  agency  oi  the  most  decided 
and  important  character.  They  were  not  like  the  labours  of  the 
philosopher,  confined  to  the  learned,  nor  like  the  discoveries  of 
the  mathematician,  enveloped  in  abstruse  science.  They  were 
not  like  the  exhibitions  of  the  orator,  circumscribed  by  the  extent 
of  his  audience,  nor  like  the  maxims  of  the  jurist,  accessible 
only  to  study  and  research.  Their  language\was  universal,  and 
intelligible  to  every  mind.  Their  eloquence  was  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  the  sentiments  to  which  they  appealed,  existed  in 
every  bosom.  They  were  employed  in  the  service  of  religion, 
and  consecrated  to  the  fame  of  heroes.  They  inspired  devotion, 
animated  public  virtue,  and  furnished  lasting  memorials  of  fame 
to  poets  and  philosophers.  • 

If  it  be  said  that  these  examples  are  too  remote  for  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  opinions  of  the  present  day,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances and  character  of  modern  society  render  them  inappli- 
cable to  the  arts  as  they  now  exist,  those  who  maintaia  this 

*  Aiieitnt  LuBm  is  Ufuria. 
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?iew  of  the  subject  find  instances  apparently  as  strong  as  these, 
and  much  nearer  to  our  own  times,  in  the  history  of  those  states 
that  have  furnished  us  with  the  two  great  schools  of  painting — 
Venice  and  Florence. 

These  celebrated  republics  had  their  days  of  frugality  and 
simplicity,  of  warlike  renown,  of  triumph  iEind  of  faction.  They 
too  enjoyed  their  commerce  and  their  wealth — their  days  of 
glory  and  of  genius  in  arts,  in  letters,  and  in  song — ^they  too 
had  their  days  of  degeneracy  and  downfall.  Whilst  Manutius 
was  enriching  the  libraries,  and  Titian,  Tintorett  and  Paul 
Veronese  were  adorning  the  galleries  of  Europe,  whilst  Guic- 
ciardini  and  Macchiavelli  were  writing  the  history  of  their 
own  country  or  the  politics  of  all,  and  the  Tuscan  muses  were 
breathing  their  sweetest  lays — the  political  fortunes  of  Italy 
had  already  begun  to  ebb,  and  luxury,  effeminacy  and  indolence 
were  fast  usurping  the  ancient  sway  of  virtue  and  enterprize. 
The  liberties  of  Venice  died  away  amidst  the  splendours  of  art, 
and  the  Medici  assembled  in  the  galleries  of  Florence  the  most 
glorious  productions  of  painting  and  sculpturci  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  witnesses  and  the  monuments  of  their  usurpations,  and  of 
the  fblling  greatness  of  the  country. 

Thus  it  is  inferred,  that  the  fine  arts,  however  attractive  in 
themselves,  are  rather  associated  with  the  old  age  than  the 
manhood  of  a  country,  and  destined  to  be  most  exuberant  and 
flourishing  upon  the  very  boundary  line  which  separates  national 
prosperity  from  decay.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  states  as  ^ell  as 
individuals  may  become  too  affluent  for  their  own  welfare— that 
it  is  as  natural  for  the  one  as  the  other  to  neglect  the  practice 
of  the  severer  virtues,  and  to  forget  the  maxims  of  prudence 
and  frugality  inter  contagia  lucri^  amidst  the  overwhelming  at- 
tractions of  luxury  and  enjoyment — it  is  at  least  a  happy  com- 
pensation in  the  scheme  of  nature  that  wealth  after  exhausting 
more  vulgar  sources  of  pleasure,  turns  to  the  embraces  of  genius, 
and  lavishes  upon  their  mutual  ofispring,  every  glory  and  dis- 
tinction. We  have  not  time  to  pursue  this  inquiry  much  further, 
but  leave  it  to  be  settled  by  Pericles  and  Cosmo  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  where  Lord  Lyttleton  introduces  them  in  earnest  convert 
sation. 

We  will  add,  however,  that  if  there  were  any  truth  in  this 
view  of  the  subject,  very  far  be  the  day,  when  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  seat  of  the  fine  arts.  Rather  let  us  submit  to  re- 
trenchments and  tariffs,  and  all  the  ultra  maxims  of  thrift  and 
parsimony— let  us  convert  our  rising  academies  and  exhibition 
halls  into  factories  and  lumber  rooms — let  us  renounce  and 
abjure  forever  all  fealty  to  genius  and  taste — let  us  envelope 
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ourselves  in  smoke  of  steam-engioes,  and  be  content  that  our 
only  progress  should  be  upon  our  own  canals  and  rail-roads.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  untoward  appearances,  we  venture  to 
profess  our  ardent  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  cherish  the  fond  and  confident  persuasion,  that  our  country, 
long  before  the  days  of  its  senili^  and  declip6»  will  boast  its 
Leonardos  and  Guides,  its  Canovas  and  Cbantrys :  and  while 
nature  shall  bestow  on  us  talents  that  may  rival  those  great 
names,  that  our  painters  and  sculptors  will  not  be  compelled  to 
become  the  nurselings  and  proteges  of  foreign  wealth  and 
patronage,  and  to  seek  abroad  those  distinctions  and  rewards, 
which  ought  to  await  them  at  home.  Paths  of  honour  and  re- 
nown will  be  found  for  them  here  to  walk  in.  The  history  of 
our  land,  and  the  varied  scenery  with  which  nature  has  enriched 
it,  will,  we  trust,  give  as  profitable  as  ample  employment  to 
the  painter^  the  statuary,  and  the  engraver. 

In  shewing  the  reasonableness  of  this  hope,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  make  it  appear  how  we  are  to  be  exempted  from  those 
laws  and  iufluences  which  have  shaped  and  determined  the  fate 
of  other  natioDS«  Without  entering  very  &r  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  comparison,  it  will  at  once  occur  to  every  one  that 
nothing  is  more  different  than  the  character  of  ancient  and 
modern  Society,  and,  indeed,  all  the  institutions  connected 
with  their  welfare.  The  light  of  revelation — the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge — the  clearly  defined  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  of  political  power — ^greater  regularity  and  conm»- 
tency  in  the  administration  of  the  laws — the  spread  of  truth  and 
the  control  of  public  opinion  by  means  of  the  press,  are  peculiar 
to  later  times,  and  eminently  distinguish  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  In  this  age,  national  taste  and  refinement  are  not  the 
growth  of  foreign  conquest,  nor  are  their  seeds  introduced 
amidst  the  spoils  of  vanquished  nations.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
moral  sense  of  nations  upon  this  subject,  that  they  would  not 
permit  the  fine  arts  to  owe  their  existence  to  so  unholy  a  cause. 
The  prompt  and  generous  restitution  of  all  the  plundered  monu- 
ments of  Italian  art,  is  a  lesson  on  this  subject  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  may  now  be  safely  pronounced,  that  in  no  country 
can  the  arts  be  indebted  for  their  support  to  the  munificence  of 
a  successful  usurper.  If  they  flourish,  it  must  be  upon  the  broad 
and  solid  basis  of  liberty,  intelligence  and  refinement.  They 
constitute  a  part  of  a  system  of  permanent,  deep-seated,  social 
improvement,  and  are  developed  commensurately  with  every 
other  feature  of  national  prosperity. 

What  a  happy  illustration  of  this  does  Great-Britain  afibrd  ? 
Her  glory  in  arms,  in  science,  and  in  arts  is  the  happy  fruit  of 
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freedom  and  religion  ;  the  one  imparting  vigour,  the  other  re* 
straining  abuse— the  one  enlarging  the  sphere  of  her  prosperity, 
the  other  directing  it  to  the  happiness  of  society.  Her  splendid 
and  munificent  patronage  of  the  arts  continued  through  sereral 
successive  reigns,  and  resulting  from  a  long  course  of  wealth  aad 
prosperity,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  checked  by  any  symptom  of  de- 
cay. In  spite  of  her  debt  and  her  sinecures,  of  her  tithes  and  ber 
establishment,  of  her  aristocracy  and  her  poor  laws,  of  Almack's 
and  Crockford's,  there  is  a  principle  of  vitality  in  her  political  and 
civil  institutions,  which  shews,  very  clearly,  that  the  era  of  the 
fine  arts  is  not  necessarily  an  era  of  decline.  Amidst  all  her 
wasteful  expenditure  and  riotous  excesses,  ber  wars  of  ambitioa 
and  her  schemes  of  commercial  monopoly,  her  almost  undisputed 
dominion  of  the  seas  and  her  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets — amidst  such  a  display  of  magnificence,  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  capital,  and  such  various  and  unbounded  luxury  as  is 
scarcely  parallelled  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  her  spirit  is 
still  as  buoyant  and  elastic,  her  energies  as  masculine,  her  in- 
dustry as  active,  her  enterprise  as  bold  and  aspiring,  and  all  the 
virtues,  public  and  private,  of  her  people  as  pure  and  exemplary 
at  least,  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  Revolution  ii 
1688.  The  truth  is,  that  the  schoolboy  theme  about  luxury, 
and  its  eflTects  in  enervating  and  corrupting  nations  is  as  inap- 
plicable to  the  condition  of  modern  society  as  it  is  trite  and  hack- 
neyed. Where  the  whole  commonwealth  was  concentered  in 
a  single  city,  and  the  defence  of  it  in  a  slate  of  almost  perpe- 
tual war,  depended  upon  the  courage  and  vigour  of  its  own  citi- 
zens, and  where  those  citizeas  were  considered  as  degraded  by 
mercantile,  or  indeed  by  any  other  sober,  industrious,  civil  pur- 
suits, the  case  was  very  different.  There  could  be  scarcely  any 
medium,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  between  the  martial  habits 
of  ruder  times,  and  the  sloth  and  imbecility  of  an  age  of  luxury 
and  opulence.  The  state  of  nature,  with  all  the  republics  of 
antiquity,  was  a  state  of  war.  As  long  as  they  were  under  arms 
they  submitted  to  discipline-— as  long  as  they  were  engaged  in 
martial  exercises,  they  enjoyed  a  robust  and  vigorous  health. 
The  true  home  of  a  citizen  was  the  forum  or  the  camp.  If  he 
was  not  plotting  a  war  in  council  or  waging  it  in  the  field,  he 
had  nothing  to  do,  (we  speak  of  the  mass)  or  md  nothing  but  mis- 
chief. From  one  extreme  they  passed  to  the  other.  Pat  Pu- 
mica  hella  quietuij  the  Roman  began  to  study  the  Greek  models, 
but  he  entered,  at  the  same  time,  upon  a  precipitate,  downward 
course  of  vice,  misrule,  and  civil  war.  It  was  even  so  with  the 
commonwealths  of  Greece.  They  were  literally  condemned 
either  to  conquer  or  die.    The  slightest  relaxation  of  discipline 
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corrupted  them,  an  ioteryal  of  repose  and  social  improvement  was 
generally  followed  by  fatal  disasters ;  and  at  their  highest  pitchof 
re6nement  in  arts  and  manners  they  were  passed  under  the  yoke 
by  a  more  rigiddisciplinarian  at  the  head  of  a  semi-tuwbarous  horde 
from  Macedon  and  Thrace.  The  ancient  democracies — in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  multitude  of  their  slaves  and  other  causes, 
were  mere  aristocracies,  and  the  humblest  of  their  citizens  were 
degraded  by  prosperity,  as  Burke  expresses  it,  <<  into  the  vices 
and  follies  of  kings.*'  The  fact  that  "  city"  and  **  state"  were 
synonimous,  was  alone  enough  to  account  for  the  most  sudden 
and  terrible  revolutions.  The  influence  of  Paris  was  fatal  to 
France  in  the  sane  way.  A  handful  of  cowardly  and  ignorant 
jacobins,  clothed  in  the  municipal  authority  of  that  city,  soon 
controlled  its  rabble,  and  through  that  rabble,  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  people  of  France  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  perpe- 
tration of  those  horrors — further,  at  least,  than  their  patient 
acquiescence  in  them,  made  them  accessories  by  implication. 
Our  republic,  we  fear,  would  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  dura- 
tion or  happiness,  if  its  concerns  were  aU  regulated  and  its  des- 
tinies absolutely  determined  by  the  people  of  one  of  its  great 
cities.  A  disorder  which  would  be  fatal  to  an  ancient  common- 
wealth is  scarcely  felt  here.  The  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere 
is  no  sooner  disturbed  than  it  is  restored.  The  infectious  air 
which  contaminates  and  lays  waste  a  small  partof  our  territory 
is  corrected  by  the  pure  gales  that  visit  it  with  healing  under 
their  wings,  from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  advantage 
of  England  is  the  same.  Her  country-gentlemen*— her  yeo- 
manry— her  peasantry,  are  her  hope,  her  stay,  and  her  glory. 
The  sonl  of  that  empire,  as  Koutusoff  said  of  Russia,  and  as 
may  be  more  truly  said  of  our  own  country,  is  not  confined  to 
any  single  member — it  is  diffused  with  its  vital  warmth  and 
vigour  over  the  whole  gigantic  frame.  These  reflections  would, 
perhaps,  be  satisfactory,  even  if  we  admitted  the  effects  of  luxury 
on  the  ancient  commonwealths.  But  we  may  well  call  them  in 
question.  The  victors  of  Marathon  might  have  been  vanquished 
at  Gheronea,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  successor  of  this  very 
Philip  was  beaten  by  Flamininus.  Those  who  banished  Themis- 
tocles  and  Aristides  were  very  much  the  same  sort  of  people 
as  the  murderers  of  Socrates  and  Phocion.  It  is  didkult, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  to  say  how  far  the  events,  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  decay  of  discipline  and  the  corruption  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  produced  by  those  causes,  or  by  accident  or  superior 
power  merely. 

It  is  upon  precisely  such  principles  as  we  have  just  adverted 
to,  that  we  rest  our  hope  of  seeing  the  fine  arts  flourish  in  this 
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country,  without  any  evil  consequences  or  concomitants.  Speak- 
ing negatively,  to  avoid  the  too  common  practice  of  eulogizing 
ourselves  and  our  institutions,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  there 
is  nothing  in  either  to  forbid  it.  A  spirit  of  industry  and  enter- 
prize  is  characteristic  of  the  American  people.  With  the  wide 
spread  resources,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live,  wealth  must 
inevitably  be  their  inheritance.  Already  has  it  enabled  them 
to  make  several  laudable  demonstrations  towards  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fine  arts.  But  wealth,  however  important,  is 
not  the  only  aliment  of  genius.  It  is  a  creature  of  light  and  im- 
mortality, which,  like  that  *^  secular  bird," 

-  non  fruge,  neque  heibis, 


Sed  Thurifl  lachrymis— et  succo  vivit  amomi." 

Taste,  sensibility,  refinement,  intelligence,  must  all  contribute 
to  its  support.  But  although  these  are  not  always  foremost  in 
the  train  of  wealth,  they  are  seldom  separated  from  it.  Tbeir 
influence  and  operation  ''will  tell  themselves  when  they  be 
felt."  They  will  grow  imperceptibly  "occulto  velut  arbor  aevo," 
and  their  maturity  will  be  developed  in  all  the  glory  and  the 
splendor  of  the  arts.    . 

Mr.  West,  in  a  letter  written  not  long  before  his  death,  thus 
expresses  himself  in  reference  to  the  treasures  of  ancient  art  at 
his  first  visit  to  them: — 

*'  When  I  was  in  Italy  in  the  year  1760,  the  stupendous  productions 
in  the  fine  arts  which  are  in  that  country,  rushed  on  my  feelings  with 
tbeir  impetuous  novelty  and  grandeur ;  and  their  progreM  through  the 
worid,  from  the  earliest  period,  arrested  my  attention.  When  I  dSsoov- 
ered  they  had  accompanied  empire,  as  shade  d6es  the  body  when  it  is 
most  illuminated,  and  that  they  had  declined  both  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
as  the  ancient  splendour  of  those  countries  passed  away.  Reflecting 
thus  on  their  stations  when  m  prosperity,  and  tbeir  movements  in  de- 
cline, it  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  civil  and  religious  rights  which  the  seve- 
ral charters  had  given  to  the  then  existing  people  of  North- America ; 
and  from  those  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me  that  country  was  most 
likely  to  possess  empire  and  the  fine  arts.  What  I  then  anticipated  has 
since  been  realized  in  one  respect,  and  is  about  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  other." 

The  prophetic  opinion  of  this  great  philosophical  observer, 
formed  seventy  years  ago,  and  expressed  in  reference  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  derives 
considerable  force,  not  only  from  the  increasing  respectability  of 
that  institutiou,  but  of  similar  ones  subsequently  formed  in  al- 
most all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union.  Without  pretending  to 
know  what  have  been  the  real  causes  of  the  superiority  of  art 
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in  any  particular  age  or  country,  or  in  jMj^ppy  coincidence  of 
causes,  what  has  been  their  relative  inn^^B,  or  which  of  them 
has  predominated— we  acknowledge  ceil^mirominent  and  ad- 
mitted sources  of  excellence — one  or  more  of  which  ha?e  always 
characterized  the  existence  and  success  of  the  arts.-  Such  for 
instance  as  climate  and  scenery — freedom — the  native  beauty, 
and  symmetry  of  a  people — ^their  peculiar  habits  and  exer- 
cises^-and,  above  all,  an  aptitude  in  the  mind  for  seizing  upon 
and  improving  these  advantages — which  aptitude,  if  not  produc- 
ed, is  at  least  fostered  and  matured  by  them. 

If  the  perfectionof  the  arts  in  Greece  was  attributed  to  these  may 
we  not  venture  to  hope  that  this  country  will  also  become  one  of 
their  favourite  abodes ;  and,  that  under  similar  auspices,  they  will 
one  day  display  themselves  with  equal  lustre  in  the  United  States. 
Our  skies  are  as  serene,  our  zephyrs  as  balmy  and  genial,  our 
mountains  as  lofty,  our  vallies  and  plains  as  verdant  as  nature 
in  her  prodigality  has  lavished  upon  any  region  of  the  earth.  In 
the  freedom  of  our  institutions  there  is  a  moral  impulse  direct- 
ing the  mind  to  manly  and  vigorous  exertion.  Of  this  single 
cause — this  vital  principle  of  all  true  greatness,  moral  and  poli- 
tical, we  hold  it  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence.  And  we 
surely  can  produce  as  perfect  models  of  beauty  as  ever  warmed 
the  imagination,  or  moulded  the  taste  of  Grecian  sculptor.  This 
opinion  is  neither  hastily  nor  incautiously  hazarded,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  judge  by  the  standards  handed  down  to  us  from 
antiquity.  Many  an  unsculptured  Venus  adorns  our  villages — 
and  many  an  Apollo  ranges  our  forests  in  pursuit  of  less  poetic, 
though  more  marketable  game  than  the  Python.  We  cannot 
boast,  it  is  true,  the  advantages  of  games  and  gymnasia,  but  the 
exercises  of  our  hardy  foresters  and  mountaineers  are  as  health- 
ful, and  as  well  calculated  to  develope  the  symmetry  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  form,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  graceful  and  manly 
action,  as  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Above  all,  nature  is  said 
to  have  distinguished  this  country  by  a  talent  for  the  imitative 
arts.  The  frequent  exhibition  of  it  has  been  hitherto  as  much 
a  source  of  mortification  as  of  pride.  We  have  seen  many  an 
aspiring  youth  born  for  other  days  and  other  destinies  obliged 
to  '*  repress  his  noble  rage"  and  mingle,  undistinguished,  with 
the  crowd.  Others  again,  after  contending  in  vain  against  na- 
ture, and  yielding  to  her  irresistible  impulse,  have,  for  want  of 
proper  opportunity,  been  compelled  to  occupy  the  humblest 
walks  of  the  art,  when,  under  better  auspices,  they  might  have 
become  worthy  of  the  age,  when 

**  A  Raphael  painted  and  a  Vida  sang.** 
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Nor  is  it  less  a  sou^iipf  regret  that  the  names  of  Wesit  and 
Coply,  Leslie  and  ^Ptfon,  are  all  we  can  boast  of  these  emi- 
nent Americans,  wSR  their  works  are  the  ornaments  of  foreign 
capitals. 

The  only  painter  we  feel  at  liberty  to  mention,  who*  baying 
the  choice,  preferred  the  chance  of  failure  and  obscurity  in  his 
own  country,  to  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  success  abroad, 
is  Stuart.  Had  that  highly  gifted  artist  remained  in  England, 
amidst  the  excitements  of  professional  competition,  and  the  sti* 
mulating  influence  of  princely  patronage*  his  name  might  ba?e 
deservedly  ranked  amongst  the  first  of  his  profession.  Whereas, 
in  this  country,  he  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry,  and 
consequently  had  but  little  motive  to  exertion ;  althoagh  he  was 
constantly  painting,  yet  not  having  that  kind  of  encouragement* 
which,  while  it  keeps  the  pencil  employed,  gives  vigour  and  ani- 
mation to  talent,  it  is  not  surprising  if  his  fame  does  not  re^ 
upon  as  broad  a  basis  as  it  deserves.  He  was  not  even  permit- 
ted to  display  his  powers  in  the  higher  walks  of  portrait*  We 
have  never  heard  of  a  whole  length  painted  by  him  in  America, 
except  those  he  executed  of  Washington.  And  the  artist,  of 
whom  his  country  might  have  been  as  proud  as  Antwerp  is  of 
her  Rubens,  or  England  of  her  Reynolds,  will,  perhaps,  be  only 
known  to  posterity,  as  the  cotemporary  painter  of  our  first  Pre- 
sident, and  as  identified  with  his  likeness. 

But  Mr.  Stuart  was  emphatically  a  Republican,  and  lived  at 
a  period  when  the  sacrifice  of  private  feeling  and  interest  for 
the  love  of  country  was  not  a  rare  occurrence ;  and  if  he  risked 
his  fame  and  his  fortune  through  so  generous  a  motive,  posterity 
will  make  up  in  respect  for  bis  patriotism,  whatever  may  be 
wanting  in  admiration  of  his  genius. 

This  digression  will  be  pardoned,  if  it  leads  us  to  the  obser- 
vation that  Mr.  Stuart  must,  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
life,  have  observed  a  great  improvement  in  public  taste.  In- 
deed nothing  could  have  been  more  adverse  to  the  arts  than  the 
condition  of  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  To 
have  thought,  at  that  time,  of  any  other  than  those  of  primary 
and  indispensable  utility,  would  have  been  absurd  and  unavaiK 
ing.  It  was,  therefore,  the  early  and  obvious  interest  of  the 
American  people  to  apply  themselves  to  necessary  and  usefal 
pursuits.  Their  devotion  to  these  was  exclusive,  and  marked 
with  all  the  chaiacteristics  of  enterprize  and  perseverance. 
The  best  patrons  of  the  mechanic  arts  are  the  wants  of  society. 
From  these  they  derive  a  patent  that  secures  to  them  unfailing 
success.  The  liberal  arts  are  not  so  fortunate — they  are  des- 
tined to  a  severe  probation.     The  endowments  of  genius  must 
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be  left  to  languish  until  a  way  is  prepared  for  them  by  eilocation 
and  the  more  substantial  accommodations  of  wealth — until  taste 
and  morals  unite  their  humanizing  influence,  and  society  can 
look  for  support  beyond  the  exertions  of  the  passing  day.  They 
then  apflbal  for  encouragement,  not  only  to  individual  taste,  but 
to  national  pride.  And  wo  to  the  community  which  in  its  pros- 
perity  rejects  their  appeal,  and  prefers  the  gross  allurements 
of  luxury  and  extravagance  to  the  pure  and  elevated  enjoyments 
they  proffer  to  her  embrace. 

The  first  public  efibrt  of  the  arts  in  America  was  Mr.  Peale*s 
Gallery  of  Portraits,  which  has  attracted  a  notice  fully  equal  to 
its  praise-worthy  design.  Without  passing  in  review  this  vene- 
rable line  of  patriots  and  heroes,  we  confess  our  wish  to  see  it 
displayed  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  capitol.  We  dare  say 
it  has  not  less  merit  than  the  portraits  of  Miltiades  and  his  com- 
patriots, which  the  Athenians  placed  in  the  Psecile.  Although 
this  country  has  advanced  very  rapidly  since  the  period  above 
referred  to,  it  is  not  yet  able  to  divide  its  attention  sufficiently 
between  the  accommodations  and  the  luxuries  of  life  to  afford 
much  encouragement  to  the  fine  arts.  The  original  impulse 
still  leads  the  people  to  estimate  things  chiefly  by  the  standard 
of  usefulness,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  characterize 
them  when  the  necessity  for  it  no  longer  exists.  But  notwith- 
standing the  force  of  this  American  habit,  several  of  our  cities 
have  contended  very  successfully  against  it,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces with  an  ardour  that  has  been  even  premature.  Embellish- 
ment was  the  first  fruits  of  their  prosperity,  and  they  are  rapidly 
disenthralling  themselves  from  the  heavy  maledictions  shed 
upon  the  land,  not  only  by  the  genius  of  architecture,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  says,  but  of  many  other  of  the  liberal  art».  That 
venerable  philosopher  contributed  to  rescue  his  native  state  in  a 
great  measure  from  its  share  of  the  reproach.  Instead  of  the 
**  mis-shapen  piles"  of  which  he  had  complained,  he  lived  to 
behold  amidst  the  mountains  of  Albemarle,  edifices  of  Italian 
marble  and  Italian  workmanship— chaste  in  their  proporti<nis, 
and  abc^e  all,  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  taste  that  had  reared 
them.  He  also  lived  to  see  the  capitol  of  the  nation  towering 
over  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  all  the  **  pride^  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious"  architecture. 

If  the  institutions  formed  by  our  cities  for  the  promotion  of 
the  arts,  have  not  been  attended  with  complete  success,  it  must 
be  flattering  to  their  pride  to  reflect,  that  the  means  of  the 
ooontry,  however  amply  developed,  have  not  kept  even  pace 
with  the  progress  of  taste.   In  this  respect,  its  improvement  has 
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been  wonderful.  Our  countrymen  are  very  generally  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  art — many  of  them  are  familiar  ^itb  its 
original  productions,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  they  have  formed 
their  judgments  upon  the  same  models  with  the  virtuosi  of 
Europe.  We  may  not,  it  is  true,  boast  of  pictures  worthy  of 
the  Vatican,  but  we  possess  some  that  would  do  credit  to  many 
less  celebrated,  though  first-rate  collections.  In  our  academy 
rooms  are  to  be  found  perfect  casts  of  all  the  celebrated  statues, 
which,  although  divested  of  the  associations  that  accompany  the 
originals,  are  not  less  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  student  and 
amateur.  ,  Engravings  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  the  different  schools  of  painting  in  composition, 
in  design,  character,  drawing  and  effect,  and  indeed,  with  all  their 
excellences  except  colouring.  How  far  the  taste  of  the  country 
has  outstripped  the  ability  of  its  own  artists  (and  this  we  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  underrate)  is  exemplified  in  the  statues 
of  Washington,  by  Canova  and  Chantry,  and  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  West  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  with  nothing  short  of 
whose  excellence  could  it  be  satisfied. 

The  exhibitions  of  our  academies,  enriched  by  the  contri- 
butions of  individuals,  bring  to  light  many  treasures  that  would 
be  otherwise  comparatively  hidden.  They  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  arts  which  their  periodical  repetition  serves  to  renew  and 
keep  alive.  The  good  effects  of  these  institutions  are  exempli- 
fied in  the  increasing  number  of  artists,  and  their  general  im- 
provement. Talent  is  not  narrowed  down  now  as  formerly,  to 
the  single  walk  of  portrait.  It  looks  for  patronage  to  a  higher 
motive  than  mere  vanity  and  self-love.  It  looks  to  a  cultivated 
and  liberal  taste,  which  can  find  in  landscape,  in  history,  and  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  art,  charms  that  it  delights  to  con- 
template' and  cherish.  Hence  the  emoluments  of  the  artist  are 
enhanced.  A  spirit  of  fraternity  unites  him  with  other  artists, 
and  they  regard  the  advancement  of  the  profession  as  a  com- 
mon cause.  We  have  always  thought  it  a  circumstance  unfii- 
vourable  to  the  arts,  and  calculated  to  retard  their  progress  in 
America,  that  we  have  not  a  common  theatre,  upon  which  the 
talents  of  our  painters  can  be  brought  into  immediate  and  direct 
competition.  In  this  respect,  the  advantage  of  a  metropolis 
would  be  incalculable.  Without  a  Paris  or  a  London,  we  are 
afraid  we  can  never  have  a  Louvre  or  a  Somerset-house. 

Excellence  in  every  pursuit  is  rare ;  and  chiefly  so  in  this 
most  difficult  of  all  arts.  It  grows  from  the  collisions  of  per- 
sonal emulation,  and  the  collected  efforts  of  individual  genius 
and  enterprize.  Without  a  common  arena,  where  generous 
competitors  may  enter  the  lists,  and  challenge  each  other  to  tire 
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glorious  tilt,  we  are  afraid  that  there  will  be  but  few  escutcheons 
for  fame  to  emblazon.  Accordingly,  great  masters,  not  only 
in  the  art ,  but  in  each  several  department  of  it,  have  generally 
sprung  up  and  flourished  together :  as  in  landscape  painting 
was  the  case  with  Claude  Lorraine,  Gaspar  Poussin,  and  Sal- 
vator  Rosa.  This  phenomenon  has  been  pointed  out  by  Yelleius 
Paterculus,  who  thinks  it  worthy  of  a  separate  dissertation  in  the 
midst  of  his  Roman  History.  After  shewing  that  all  the  comic 
poets  flourished  about  the  age  of  the  Scipios,  that  all  the  orators 
were  clustered  together  in  a  similar  constellation  around  the 
era  of  Cicero,  he  extends  the  remark  to  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  genius.  He  concludes  by  saying,  that  he  can  discover 
no  reason  for  this  phenomenon  that  is  altogether  satisfactory, 
although  there  are  some  which  seem  to  him  to  be  not  unplaus- 
ible,  and  with  which  he  accordingly  favours  his  readers.* 

It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  awaken  the  alarm  or  excite  the 
jealousy  of  any  one  of  our  scattered  communities,  if  another,  in 
its  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  should  establish  an 
academy  and  call  it  national.  This  is  merely  a  name,  and  any 
style  assumed  by  the  members  and  associates  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, would  be  altogether  innocent  andliarmless.  Would  that 
it  were  as  practicable  in  reality  as  it  is  nominally.  If  it  were  so, 
we  would  rejoice  in  its  success  wheresoever  established.  In  this 
behalf  at  least,  we  are  heretic  enough  to  surreoder  our  claims 
to  state  rights,  and  to  wish  that  a  grand  system  of  internal  im- 
provement could  be  adopted,  by  which  all  the  talent  of  the 
country  might  find  a  high  road  to  its  just  reward. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  have  read  with  lively  interest 
the  pamphlet  whose  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article.  It  is  an 
unpretending,  but  sensible  and  conclusive  vindication  of  certain 
opinions  expressed  by  its  author  in  relation  to  an  institution 
recently  established  in  New- York,  of  which  he  is  the  President. 
Although  it  is  written  in  reply  to  a  review  of  those  opinions  which 
had  appeared  in  a  cotemporary  journal,  we  do  not  wish  to  regard 
it  in  its  controversial  character,  nor  to  decide  upon  the  points 
at  issue.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  Mr.  Morse's  pamphlet 
relates  to  the  fine  arts,  of  one  of  which,  being  himself  an  able 
professor,  in  a  distinguished  situation,  he  is  to  be  presumed  not 
to  have  written  unknowingly  nor  incautiously — we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  his  opinions.  If  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  the  reply  of 

*  Hujiu  ergo  recedentis  In  suum  secnlom  ingeniorum  similitudini^,  congregantis- 
que  semet  io  studiuni  par  et  emolumentum,  causas  cum  semper  requiro,  nunquam 
reperio,  &c.— Huf.  Ronu  1.  i.  16. 
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^Ivator  Rosa  to  one  who  pretended  to  dietate  to  him  oo  the 
•ubject  of  his  art,  *'  1  am  a  painter,  and  not  yon  ;^*  wbicfa»  whether 
that  diitinguiflhed  artist,  in  the  Tariety  of  his  aeqnireroents,  had 
or  not  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  a  liberal  but  striking  ver- 
sion of  the  legal  maxim,  ^^Cuilibet  in  sua  arte^^^  &c.  Giving  to 
our  author,  therefore,  the  full  advantage  of  its  application,  we 
merely  look  to  the  leading  motive  of  the  publication  as  expressed 
by  himself.  ^^  At  a  time  when  these  arts  are  beginning  to  at- 
tract the  public  attention,  every  discussion  which  has  for  its 
object  the  extension  of  correct  opinions  respecting  them,  must 
be  of  public  interest." 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  this  public  interest  should  be 
awakened,  and  these  correct  opinions  disseminated.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  to  young  artists,  a 
thorough  academic  preparation.  The  various  accomplishments 
required  to  make  a  painter  master  of  his  art,  as  necessarily  de- 
pend on  a  regular  elementary  education,  as  the  attainments  of 
the  scholar  upon  the  studies  of  the  grammar  school  and  the 
allege.  We  speak  of  it  here  in  its  highest  and  most  intellec- 
tual character,  such  as  it  exhibited  itself  in  the  productions  of 
Pa  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo.  But  the  principle, 
under  suitable  modification,  applies  to  every  province  and  de- 
partment of  the  arts.  It  is  as  requisite  in  its  degree  to  the 
painter  of  miniature,  as  to  the  painter  of  history.  The  very  few 
privileged  geniuses,  in  the  full  developement  of  whose  powers 
care  and  cultivation  have  no  part,  are  to  be  regarded  as  prodi- 
gies and  laid  out  of  the  account  in  every  scheme  of  preparatory 
discipline.  Let  a  painter,  for  instance,  fully  aware  of  the  scope 
of  his  art,  and  the  moral  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  be 
anxious  to  represent  some  striking  trait  f^  heroism,  charity, 
piety,  or  other  ennobling  virtue.  History  supplies  him  with  one—* 
his  imagination  pourtrays  it— but  for  want  of  a  ready  hand, 

**  Une  main  prompte  a  suivre  le  beau  feu  qui  li^  guide,** 

he  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  embodying  it  on  the  canvass.  The 
idea  is  either  feebly  expressed,  or  vanishes  at  the  point  of  his 
pencil.  Of  his  contrast  between  able  conception  and  tame  exe- 
cution, we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  many  instances  in  the 
works  of  living  artists.  However  indispensable  talent  may  be, 
painting,  after  all,  is  an  art ;  and  the  very  terra  implies  syste- 
imatic  and  progressive  labour. 

**  Mente  diu  versata,  manu  celeranda  repenti 
Arsque  laborque  opens  gntk  sic  fraude  latebit : 
Maxima  deinde  erit  an,  nihil  artis  inesse  videri.** 
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The  establishmeiit  of  Mr.  Morse's  academy  shews  that  the 
artists  of  the  country  are  becoming  sensible  of  their  deficiency, 
and  are  willing  to  remedy  it.     This  school  embraces  a  system 
of  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  study  connected  with 
the  arts  of  design,   such  as  drawing,  perspective,  anatomy, 
painting,  history  and  architecture.     In  this  respect  it  differs 
materially  from  those  institutions  whose  object  is  the  general 
improvement  of  public  taste   by  the  exhibition  of   pictures 
and  casts.     They  are  called  academies,  but  are  not  so  in 
fiict,  having  neither  professors  nor  teachers,  nor  any  plan  of 
instruction  for  young  artists.     They  are  supported  chiefly  by 
persons  not  connected  with  the  profession,  but  united  by  a  libe- 
ral attachment  to  its  interests.     The  benefit  intended  by  them 
i^esults  incidentally  to  the  artist,  in  proportion  as  their  ob^t  is 
more  or  less  promoted.     The  gentlemen  who  originate  anil 
maintain  such  institutions,  have  a  right  to  govern  them  even  te 
the  exclusion  of  professional  artists,  who  ought  not  on  that  ac* 
count  to  be  less  interested  in  their  success. 
.  As  this  association,  'ycleped  the  ''Natiodal  Academy,"  is 
**a  school  for  ttudenU  in  the  arU^^^   Mr.  Morse  contends,  that 
after  the  manner  of  similar  institutions  in  Europe,  it  ought 
to  be  entirely  under  the  governmeiit  of  artists.     We  think  so 
decidedly.     We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  under  what  manage* 
ment  it  could  be  placed,  more  in  keeping  with  its  character  and 
design,  and  better  calculated  to  give  effect  to  its  professed  ob^ 
jects.   Who  are  better  judges  of  the  immediate  interests  of  a  pro- 
fession than  they  who  practise  it  ?  Who  more  able  to  instruct  than 
they  who  are  skilled  in  it?     He  claims  for  his  brethren,  in  this 
instance,  the  common  privilege  (and  nothing  more)  of  regulating 
their  own  concerns,  and  deprecates  the  idea  of  introducing  into 
their  professional  meetings  persons  not  of  their  .vocation,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  said,  of  harmonizing  their  discordant  tempers, 
and  preventing  dissennoos  among  them.     The  disputes  of  art- 
ists (and  there  are  oceasiona]  collisions  in  all  professions)  pro- 
ceed rather  from  sensitiveness  than  malignity*   Their  jealousies 
are  generally  confined  to  their  own  halls,  and  disturb  neither 
the  tranquillity  nor  the  interests  of  society.     But  it  is  not  for  us 
to  indulge  in  a  graver  strain  thaa  our  author,  whose  words  on 
this  subject,  we  here  quote. 

"  If  artists  are  such  a  quarrelsome,  jealous  class  of  men,  as  many 
would  persuade  us,  so  much  so  as  to  need  umpires  and  protectors 
against  each  other's  violence,  I  fear,  that  not  many  gentlemen  would 
spare  the  time  from  their  own  professions,  necessary  to  bear  and  ad- 
judge aB  the  cases  of  grievance  that  must  come  before  them.  Moreover, 
as  sueh  an  ejperims^t  hw  tmm  kasn  made,  we  sfaoeU  be  loth  to  de« 
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Tiate  from  a  tried  model,  until  we  bad  some  ground  for  belief  tbat  to 
novel  a  measure  would  produce  the  good  effect  intended*' 

With  this  difficulty,  therefore,  in  the  way,  and  it  appears  to  be 
one  of  no  trifling  importance,  we  are  afraid  that  the  poor  artists 
must,  after  all,  be  left  to  their  own  feuds  and  family-jars — and 

"  The  injuries  that  they  themselyes  produce 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters." 

We  add  another  paragraph  from  Mr.  Morse's  pamphlet,  io 
which  he  adverts  to  a  danger,  supposed  to  beset  all  schools, 
of  falling  into  a  system  of  errors  and  deviations  from  general 
nature. 

'*  The  plan  of  our  Academy,  formed,  as  it  is,  on  the  English  model, 
renders  any  such  fears  groundless.  Whatever  danger  from  this  cause 
might  be  apprehended  from  any  ill-managed  Academies  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  objection  does  not  lie  against  the  Royal  Academy 
of  London.  The  Englbh  school  is  not  the  school  of  Reynolds,  or 
West,  or  Lawrence,  or  any  other  painter ;  it  is  a  school  pre-eminently 
diversified  in  talent  and  styles  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to 
that  more  perfect  exemption  from  foreign  interference,  which  in  some 
respects  distinguishes  it  from  the  continental  Academies,  that  English 
art  is  so  replete  with  various  beauty.  Is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, tbat  the  styles  of  the  different  artists,  which  are  annually  assem- 
bled in  one  exhibition,  and  submitted  to  popular  judgment,  should  rather 
produce  a  diversity  of  styles,  according  to  the  diversity  of  popular  tastes, 
than  foster  the  errors  of  any  single  master?  But  the  error  of  manner  does 
not  lie  with  Academies.  Popular  and  distinguished  artists,  have  always 
had,  and  ever  will  have,  their  imitators,  whether  connected  with  Acade- 
mies or  not." 

From  the  example  of  the  English  painters,  we  are  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  errors  will  not 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  establishing  a  school  of  painting 
in  this  country.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  errors  common 
to  Romney,  Hopner,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — the  three 
great  portrait  painters  of  the  British  school — nor  of  any  man- 
nerism peculiar  to  Fuseli,  Stothard  and  Opie. 

Never  having  seen  the  original  discourse  of  Mr.  Morse,  we 
have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  arguments  in  relation  to  the  purchase 
of  old  pictures.  But  we  doubt  whether  it  is  become  so  great  an 
evil  as  to  be  treated  seriously.  The  emigration  of  these  ancient 
and  venerable  strangers  shews  how  rapidly  art  is  peopling  the 
habitations  of  men  in  other  countries.  Forced,  in  their  old  age, 
from  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  torn  from  those  walls,  of 
which  their  youth  had  been  the  pride  and  the  ornament,  how 
eould  we  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  refuse  a  shelter  to  those  time- 
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worn  exiles.  We  are  taught  that  hospitality  is  sometimes  un* 
consciously  rewarded  in  the  visits  of  angels.  Now,  may  we  not 
perchance  receive  into  our  mansions,  amidst  a  promiscuous 
throng  of  pretenders  and  impostors,  some  of  those  distinguished 
ornaments  of  departed  days  that  have  been  deposed  from  their 
''high  estate''  by  the  chances  of  war  and  revolution,  and  enter- 
tain the  former  inmates  of  palaces,  and  the  companions  and  wit- 
nesses of  the  revelry  and  splendour  of  courts — guests,  that  in  spite 
of  their  years  and  decay,  might  still  serve  as  models  of  the  cha- 
racteristic graces  of  the  good  old  schools  to  which  they  belonged  ? 
Besides,  ought  it  not  to  be  a  matter  of  triumph  to  us  to  find 
the  genuine  Claudes  and  Salvators,  the  Carlo  Dolces  and  Cor- 
reggios  hung  up  in  picture  shops  to  tempt  the  purses  of  our 
CoTiascentiy  so  far  surpassed  by  our  own  modern  cis-atlantic  paint- 
ers f  We  have  seen  many  a  Poussiu  and  Wouverofians,  with 
their  brilliant  skies,  their  mountains  and  rocks  and  waterfalls, 
and  shepherds  and  shepherd's  dogs,  fading  before  the  superior 
but  unpretending  beauties  of  a  Doughty  and  a  Cole.  And  we 
are  very  certain  from  such  specimens  of  Sir  Godfrey  and  Sir 
Peter,  as  have  been  offered  to  tw,  that  our  own  Sully,  under 
stars  less  propitious,  is  far  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
kings.  We  ought  to  remember  also,  that  taste  is  various  and 
arbitrary.  Some  connoisseurs  prefer  old  pictures  as  they  do 
old  wine,  for  having  so  long  resisted  the  common  destroyer,  and 
reverence  the  very  dust  that  covers  the  venerable  objects  of  their 
devotion.  .Now,  if  the  zeal  of  these  antiquaries  should  betray 
them  even  into  open  and  downright  idolatry,  it  would  surely  be 
cruel  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  their  conscience,  or  deprive  them 
of  their  gods. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  really  good  picture,  however  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  artist,  has  as  little  to  fear  from  these  faded  and 
smoky  relics  as  a  beautiful  girl,  in  all  the  bloom  of  sixteen,  has 
to  dreieul  from  the  simpers  and  affectations  of  a  rival  in  her  eighth 
lustre.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  which  is,  that  the  remedy  is 
not  in  argument.  The  learned  artist  may  denounce,  in  the 
strongest  language,  the  pernicious  and  vitiating  influence  of  old 
pictures  upon  public  taste ;  but  he  cannot  prevent  the  cargoes 
of  trash  that  are  daily  consigned  to  our  dealers.  They  comefor 
a  market,  and  will  find  one.  The  remedy  is  in  the  pencil,  and 
in  the  superior  claims  of  its  productions.  And  we  are  happy  to 
think  that  our  ingenious  author  has  it  in  his  power  to  contri- 
bute so  effectually  to  the  application  of  this  remedy.  To  suit  our 
language  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  let  us  adopt  the  American  system, 
and  drive  out  of  the  market  these  foreign  importations  by  sub- 
stituting for  them  our  own  manufactures.    In  establishing  the 
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National  Academy  of  Design,  Mr.  Morse  has  taken  the  most 
effectual  means  of  improving  the  young  artists  of  the  country. 
After  having  initiated  them  into  the  principles  of  the  professioB, 
and  enlarged  their  minds  with  the  collateral  studies  necessary 
for  its  successful  practice,  let  him  impress  upon  them  that  the 
art,  in  its  fullest  extent,  is  but  a  means,  whose  end  is  cbaraeter 
and  expression  in  the  representation  of  nature. 

While  the  example  of  bis  own  manners  convinces  tben 
how  naturally  the  characters  of  the  painter  and  the  gentleman 
harmonize,  and  while  he  qualifies  his  students  to  cultivate  the 
future  interests  of  their  profession  in  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
mutual  concession  and  respect,  we  hope  that  their  solid  acquire- 
ments, aided  by  the  daily  improving  taste  of  the  country,  will 
enable  them  to  triumph  even  over  their  gigantic  enemy— ''Old 
Pictures," 


Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Tour  in  Germany^  and  some  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire^  in  the  years  1820-1821- 
1822.  By  John  Russell.  Edinburgh.  Boston,  reprinted, 
1825. 

2.  Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany,  in  the  years  182S-1S26.  By 
Henry  E.  Dwight.  •  New-York.  '  G.  &  C.  and  H.  Carvill, 
1829. 

As  nothing  is  so  important  to  society,  especially  in  free  coon- 
tries,  as  the  education  of  its  members,  we  shall  never  make  any 
apology  for  devoting  some  of  our  pages  to  this  topic.  Indeed 
we  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-citizens,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  will  uphold  our  efforts ; 
that  on  this  great  subject  a  general  interest  is  excited  among 
them,  however  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country  may,  as 
yet,  have  been  their  exertions,  or  however  thwarted  by  the  state 
of  our  society,  or  by  circumstances  arising  from  our  peculiar 
position.  In  the  fields  of  literature,  we  have  been  but  humble 
gleaners.  In  the  instruction  of  our  children,  our  preparations 
have  hitherto  been  confined  to  that  which  seemed  absolutely  ne* 
cessary.  All  that  is  elevated  and  commanding  in  letters,  and 
nearly  all  that  is  useful  in  science,  we  have  left  to  other  nattons 
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and  other  clime«,  content  to  borrow  from  their  treaMuresi  and  to 
be  guided  by  their  labours. 

If  thiB  is  the  age  of  revolution,  we  hope  it  will  also  prove  the 
age  of  improvement  and  reform.  While  the  attention  of  man 
is  occupied  in  discussing  the  principles,  the  operations,  and  the 
results  of  all  systems,  we  trust  that  those,  which,  like  education, 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  human  family,  will  not  be  disregarded, 
but  that  our  speculative  inquiries  will  lead  to  prompt  and  effi- 
cient action. 

Under  these  impressions  we  feel  always  solicitous  to  examine 
the  arrangements  of  foreign  schools,  their  modes  and  processes 
of  instruction,  that  comparing  the  opinions  and  practices  of  dis- 
tant and  different  nations,  we  may  profit  by  their  experience,  and 
incorporate  into  our  own  plans  all  that  is  excellent  and  suc- 
cessful in  theirs.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  Germany  may, 
at  present,  be  considered  as  the  one  where  education  is  most 
varied,  most  extensive,  most  profound ;  where  most  means  have 
been  prepared  for  the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  most 
care  taken  that  those  means  shall  be  skilfully  applied ;  where 
the  **  materier*  of  learning  has  been  most  abundantly  provided, 
and  tbe  master*workmen  who  are  to  employ  these  implements, 
are,  themselves,  most  thoroughly  instructed,  and  cautiously  se- 
lected. We,  therefore,  feel  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of 
presenting,  to  our  readers,  a  foir  view  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion as  now  pursued  in  Germany,  exhibiting  its  merits  and 
defects,  and  enabling  us  to  compare,  on  this  subject,  the  state, 
condition  and  opinions  of  that  country  with  those  of  our  own. 
If  this  comparison  should  show  great  deficiencies  incur  methods 
the  patriotism  of  our  countrymen  will,  we  trust,  induce  them  to 
apply  such  remedies  as  are  within  their  power. 

The  works  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  are  the  la- 
test that  we  have  seen,  which  treat  of  this  subject,  and  one  of 
them,  at  least,  deserves  a  careful  perusal. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  visited  Germany  in  1820*1821-1822,  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  with  him  all  the  prejudices  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  views  every  thing  with  the  supercilious  feelings 
of  an  Englishman.  No  fault  escapes  him.  The  errors  which 
he  perceives,  or  thinks  he  perceives  in  the  systems  of  that  coun- 
try, are  all  detailed  and  exaggerated — ^the  good  only  remains 
unnoticed.  While  the  quarrels  and  the  riots  of  the  students  oc- 
cupy very  many  of  his  pages,  their  zeal,  their  literary  enthusi- 
asm, their  wonderful  acquirements  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
When  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  attainments  of  the  professors, 
he  accompanies  it  with  a  sarcasm  on  the  dull,  plodding  character 
of  tbe  natioui  and  ascribes  to  them  no  other  merit  than  patient 
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iodustry — a  merit,  let  us  add,  however,  in  human  affairs,  of  the 
very  highest  possible  value.  We  shrewdly  suspect,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Russell  is  not  a  scholar,  and  has,  therefore,  exhi- 
bited in  detail  only  that  portion  of  scholastic  life  which  be  couM 
readily  comprehend. 

Mr.  Dwight,  the  son  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  youth,  himself  a  literary  man,  passed  a  part  of  the  years  1825 
and  182(3  in  examining  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
literature  in  that  interesting  portion  of  Europe.  The  informa- 
tion he  has  obtained  on  these  points  he  has  presented  fiillj  and 
fairly  in  the  work  before  us,  and  we  shall  follow  hb  footsteps 
over  this  interesting  soil  with  pleasure. 

•  It  is  unnecessary,  we  suspect,  to  premise  that  the  system  of 
education  in  Germany  is  a  most  laborious  one.  The  learned 
men  of  that  country  have  discovered  no  royal  road  to  knowledge. 
The  great  attainments  of  its  distinguished  scholars  have  not  been 
acquired,  as,  in  the  United  States,  wisdom  is  frequently  supposed 
to  come — ^by  intuition.  They  are  the  results  of  patient,  assi- 
duous, unwearied  toil.-  The  example  of  such  men  and  such  insti- 
tutions is  worthy  of  all  praise;  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who-*-relieved  by  their  power  and  the  freedom  of  their 
institutions,  both  civil  and  religious,  from  the  necessity  of  bend- 
ing to  any  political  creed  or  combination — stand  like  the  Eclec- 
tics among  the  ancient  philosophers,  should  borrow  and  adopt 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  every  other  nation,  whatever  may 
merit  approbation,  discarding  the  dross  and  errors  and  abuses  of 
antiquated  habits  and  opinions. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  fact,  connected  with  Germany 
and  its  literary  establishments,  in  contradiction  to  much  of  the 
cant  that  is  so  fashionable  in  our  day  and  land,  that  the  monarcbs 
of  that  country,  even  in  those  states  where  the  government  is 
most  despotic,  have  been  distinguished  for  their  exertions  in 
behalf  of  education  and  of  literature.  The  rulers  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Saxe  Weimar,  Hanover  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  of  Bava* 
ria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden  in  the  South,  have  endowed  most  libe- 
rally, the  schools  and  universities  in  their  respective  dominions. 
Those  who  consider  themselves  not  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
who  hold  rank  and  power,  in  their  own  view,  by  hereditary 
and  divine  right,  have  yet  done  more  to  correct  and  enlight- 
en public  opinion,  than  the  people  or  statesmen  of  countries 
where  the  popular  will  is  all  powerful,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  essential  to  the  welfare  and  even  safety  of  society. 
Monarchs,  on  this  theme,  may  put  Republicans  to  shame,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  wealth  seems  so  ex- 
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JiaustleflB,  when  canals  or  rail  roads,  or  steam-boats,  or  internal 
improvements,  as  they  are  tecbnicaUy  termed,  are  brought  to 
their  view,  are  only  poor  when  called  upon  to  support  the  first 
of  all  internal  improvements,  that  which  affects,  not^  perhapsi 
the  pecuniary  resources,  but  the  rank,  the  character,  the  repu- 
tation of  their  country,  nay>  even  the  stability  and  duration  of 
their  civil  institutions. 

Mr.  Dwight  gives  due  praise  and  credit  to  the  German  gov- 
ernments, and  particularly  to  the  Prussian,  for  its  unremitted 
attention  to  public  improvement ;  but  while,  on  the  score  of  po- 
litics, his  sentiments  are  liberal,  on  another  point  his  charity 
often  fails.  He  is  perpetually  calling  to  the  notice  of  his  readers, 
the  wide  difference  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  Germanys 
between  the  enterprize,  the  intelligence,  the  radiant  brightness 
of  the  oue  race,  and  the  gloom  and  bigotry  and  despondence  of 
the  other.  Ne  one  is  disposed  to  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  the 
merit  of  the  great  reformers  than  ourselves,  or  to  attach  greater 
importance  to  the  events  which  unshackled  the  human  mind 
from  the  bondage  which  ages  of  domination  and  terror  had 
imposed  upon  it,  and  restored  to  man  that  freedom  of  opinion 
and  discussion  by  which  alone  truth  can  be  developed  and  es- 
tablished. Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  neither  ought  it  to  be  dis- 
sembled, that  before  the  reformation  was  commenced,  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day  had  been  ushered  in  by  the  Catholics  themselves. 
The  revival  of  learning  as  it  is  termed,  the  improvements  in  na- 
vigation and  in  many  of  the  arts,  and,  above  all,  the  art  of  print* 
ing,  the  great  moral  power  which  now  guides  or  controls  the 
world,  preceded  the  age  of  Luther,  and  furnished  him  and  his 
coadjutors  with  the  means  and  instruments  with  which  they  al- 
ternately assailed,  or  defended  themselves,  against  their  adver* 
saries.  The  thirst  of  knowledge,  the  spirit  of  research,  were 
awakened  from  a  long  slumber,  and  mankind,  in  some  measure, 
prepared  by  cowled  and  cloistered  churchmen  for  the  bold  opin-r 
ions  which  were  soon  to  convulse  all  civilized  nations.  These 
opinions  had  been  formed  and  expressed,  even  as  early  as  the 
revival  of  lettejrs,  with  a  license  scarcely  ever  surpassed.  The 
indignant  denunciations  of  Dante,  the  ridicule  and  pleasantry 
of  Boccacio  and  Chaucer,  the  more  reserved  and  elegant  cen- 
sures of  Petrarch  had  been  alike  directed  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church  and  the  loose  lives  and  evil  examples  of 
its  ministers*  It  is  not  to  the  particular  dogmas  of  Luther,  of 
Zuinglius,  or  of  Calvin,  that  the  world  is  essentially  indebt- 
ed ;  for  if  we  except  the  great  rock  of  ofifonce,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  the  Protestants  still  agree  with  the  Catho- 
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lio8  in  the  fandamental  articles  of  Christianity ;  it  is  not  that  man 
has  been  delivered  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  one  church — 
for  in  England,  Holland,  Scotland,  America,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, Protestants  have  shewn  themselves  as  much  disposed, 
where  they  possessed  undivided  and  undisputed  power,  to  bind 
the  human  will  to  forms  and  ceremonies  and  creeds  as  their  sworn 
foe  the  Catholics — but  it  is  to  the  freedom  of  research,  to  the 
unrestrained  liberty  of  opinion  that  inevitably,  even  if  thej  un- 
designedly sprung  from  the  great  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion that  the  world  has  been  indebted  for  its  highest  improve- 
ments. In  this  progressive  amelioration,  we  rejoice  to  say  that 
Catholics  have  vied  with  Protestants,  that  each  can  hold  forth 
names  pure  in  character,  holy  in  religion,  illustrious  in  letters, 
whom  the  world  would  blush  to  dishonour.  If  in  some  countries 
a  bigotted  priesthood  and  bigotted  government  have  opposed 
themselves  to,  and  retarded  all  beneficial  reforms,  yet  Catholic 
France  may  be  opposed  to  Protestant  England ;  and,  even  in 
Germany  itself,  the  improvements  in  Bavaria,  which,  by  the  bye, 
Mr.  Dwight  did  not  visit,  may  vie  with  those  of  Prussia,  or  of  the 
other  Ptotestant  principalities.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  Saxony,  the  very  flower  and  pride  of  the  Teutonic  family, 
has  been  governed  for  more  than  a  century  by  Catholic  sove- 
reigns, and  although  the  majority  of  the  Saxons  are  Protestants, 
yet,  if  Catholicism  were  essentially  hostile  to  improvement,  eveiy 
one  must  perceive  how  in  that  time,  a  succession  of  unrestricted 
monarchs  might  have  blighted  every  hope  and  promise  of  na- 
tional prosperity  and  glory.  If  Austria,  the  present  bye- word 
and  scorn  of  the  northern  Geripans,  is  comparatively  unenlight- 
ened, if  her  good  sovereign  could  very  honestly  declare,  as  be 
did  at  Laybach  to  some  of  the  $avan$  who  came  to  pay  him  the 
tribute  of  their  respect,  *' that  it  was  not  learned  men,  but  good, 
(that  is,  we  presume,  obedient)  subjects  that  he  wanted  in  his 
dominions,''  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that 
Vienna  contains  many  distinguished  literary  meu,  and  that  the 
two  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Prague  stand  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  instructors  and  of  pupils  in  the  very  first  rank  amidst 
the  institutions  of  Germany. 

We  have  glanced  at  these  topics  because  they  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  work  immediately  before  us,  and  have  a  strong 
connexion  with  the  state  of  G(erman  literature.  If  the  discus- 
sions to  which  we  are  now  approaching  shall  not  occupy  too  much 
space,  we  may  revert  to  them  again  before  we  close  this  article. 

We  feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  in  condensing  the  facts  and  obser- 
vations scattered  through  the  letters  which  compose  this  volume. 
|t  would,  in  some  respects,  be  more  satisfactory  to  begin  with 
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the  Uniyersities  as  the  oldest  establishments,  and  the  souree 
from  which  most  of  the  literary  improvements  of  the  country 
have  been  derived,  but  the  most  simple,  perhaps,  ultimately,  the 
most  distinct  view  will  be  obtained  by  presenting  first  a  sketch 
of  the  primary  schools,  and  then  ascending  through  the  Gym- 
nasia to  the  Universities. 

As  the  primary  schools  are  established  by  the  government, 
and  in  a  great  degree  superintended  by  its  agents,  their  arrange- 
ments, as  might  be  expected,  differ  in  each  state.  We  there- 
fore, will  notice  only  those  of  Prussia,  to  communicate  some 
idea  of  the  general  system,  and  the  care  with  which,  in  that 
country,  tutors  are  trained  for  the  due  performance  of  their  or- 
dinary duties. 

**  The  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  are  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  government.  No  one  is  allowed  to  act  as  an  instructor  in  them, 
without  a  previous  examination,  and  a  written  permission  from  the  com- 
mittee of  examination.  At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  twenty 
thousand  of  these  schools  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  seventeen  thousand 
are  in  the  villages,  and  the  remainder  in  the  towns.  For  the  prepara- 
tory education  of  these  instructors,  one  or  more  seminaries  are  estab- 
fished  in  every  province,  and  are  supported  by  the  government  The 
object  in  forming  these  institutions,  was  to  introduce  a  uniform  system 
of  instruction  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  weU  as  to  prevent  any  person 
who  was  not  qualified,  from  attempting  to  teach  the  peasantry.  To  these 
seminaries  all  those  who  wish  to  become  instructors  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  required  to  repair,  where  they  are  taught  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  their  future  station.  Here  they  remain  from  two  to  three  years, 
the  time  being  regulated  by  their  capacity,  and  their  qualifications  at 
the  period  when  they  commenced  their  course.  They  study  at  these 
seminaries,  geography,  arithmetic,  th^  German  language,  and  the  Bible. 
Here  also  they  are  taught  the  best  modes  of  educating  and  of  governing 
children,  as  well  as  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach.  After  thev  have 
finished  their  course  at  the  seminaries,  they  are  examined,  and  if  found 
quahfied,  they  receive  a  certificate  to  this  efiect.  This  paper,  with  a 
certificate  of  their  baptism  and  moral  character,  which  is  sign^  by  the 
pastor  of  the  church  they  formerly  attended,  is  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  its  ^nts,  who  immediately  enter  their  names  on  the  list  of 
instructors.     By  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  a  uniform  mode 

of  instruction  has  been  introduced  throughout  Prussia. 

•  •  •  • 

'^  It  is  as  necessary  to  educate  an  individual  who  designs  to  instruct 
others,  as  to  educate  a  professor  for  his  chair,  or  a  general  or  commodore 
for  mihtary  or  naval  command.  Without  such  preparation,  the  instructor 
will  be  almost  as  unquahfied  to  communicate  knowledge,  as  a  corporal 
would  be  to  lead  a  division  into  action.  In  many  of  our  stales,  we  have 
large  funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
elementary  schools.  In  Connecticut,  this  fund  will  soon  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  instruction  for  all  the  youth  of 
the  state.    Were  the  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  seminary 
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for  the  education  of  BchoolmagterB,  the  happiest  retolti  would  soon  he 
perceived.  lo  such  an  institution,  the  young  men  would  not  onlj  leara 
every  thing  connected  with  the  usual  suhjects  taught  in  our  elennentaij 
schools,  but  might  easily  acquire  that  knowiedce  of  theoretical  agricul- 
ture, mineralogy,  botany,  statistics,  and  politicid  economy,  which  woiM 
enable  them  greatly  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  the  vil- 
lages where  they  reside.  Persons  thus  instructed,  would  easily  become 
the  prominent  men  of  the  villages  where  they  rended.  They  would  he 
enabled  tcv  direct  the  minds  of  not  a  small  number  of  the  villagers,  as 
well  as  of  their  pupils,  to  suhjects  which  would  otherwise  sever  hawe  ar- 
rested thmr  attention. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Every  clergyman  i|i  Prussia  is  required  to  visit  the  schod  or  schools 
of  his  parish,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  teacher  fulfib  his  duties.  He 
must  confer  with  him  often,  must  point  out  any  defects  which  may  exist 
in  his  mode  of  discipline  or  instruction,  and  see  generally  that  he  adopts 
the  course  which  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  school.  Should 
the  instructor  not  approve  of  the  plans  proposed,  the  question  is  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  district,  who  decides,  and  from  whose  de- 
cision there  is  no  appeal.  The  clergyman  of  each  parish  makes  an 
annual  report  to  this  officer,  and  the  general  report  of  the  latter  is  sent 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  once  a  year.  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  inspectors  appointed  by  government,  with  the 
Superintendent,  or  some  person  whom  he  may  appoint,  examine  all  the 
schools  within  their  district,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  reports  made  by  the  clergy  are  correct,  as  well  as  to  form  a  general 
view  of  the  atate  of  education  in  their  provinces.  The  existing  delects 
and  the  necessary  improvements  are  Uius  made  known  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  such  alterations  are  then  made  as  are  requisite. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Every  parent  is  required  to  s|nd  his  children  to  school  as  soon  as 
they  have  reached  a  certain  age,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  six  yeaia. 
It  is  th^  duty  of  the  clergyman  to  visit  his  people  annually,  to  ascertain 
if  there  are  any  parents  who  do  not  comply  with  this  regulation.  ShouU 
such  parents,  after  having  been  notified  by  him,  reft^  to  send  their 
children,  they  are  arraigned  before  a  public  tribunal,  where  thej  are 
punished  by  a  fine.  For  the  first  week^s  absence  of  each  child,  the  fine 
is  one-thirtieth  part  of  a  rix  dollar ;  for  the  second,  one-fourth ;  for  the 
third,  two-thirds ;  and  for  the  fourth,  a  rixdoUar.  Should  he  still  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  send  his  child,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  thirty  fohL 
This  penalty  is  imposed  between  the  first  of  October  and  the  firrt  of 
April.  From  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  July,  the  child  is  not  re- 
quired to  attend  school  but  half  of  the  time ;  and  after  the  last  men- 
tioned period,  until  the  first  of  October,  parents  are  not  required  to  send 
their  children,  as  they  need  their  assistance  during  the  harvest  months. 
The  children  must  remain  at  school  until  they  are  confirmed,  which 
usually  takes  place  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  though  it  is  sometimes  de- 
layed by  the  parents  until  sixteen. 

'*  The  school-house  is  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  and  must 
be  sufficiently  large  to  acconunodate  the  scholars  and  the  family  of  the 
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iastnictor,  who  receifes  the  vme  of  it  gratis.  In  the  Ticinity  of  this  edi- 
fice is  a  small  garden,  and  sometimes  a  few  acres  of  land ;  of  which-  he 
has  the  use  so  long  as  he  remains  the  instructor  <^  the  parish.  This 
building  b  not  very  elegant,  as  it  usually  contains  but  four  orfi^e  cham- 
bers, but  it  is  suitable  for  one  whose  income  is  so  moderate  as  that  of 
most  of  the  instructors.  Every  parish  has  a  treasury,  from  the  funds  of 
which  the  instructor  is  paid  from  seventy  to  eighty  dollars  per  annum. 
Beside^  this  amount  eadi  parent  pays  to  him  six  pfennings  a  week,  or 
dbout  six  cents  per  montk,  for  the  instruction  of  each  of  his  childran. 
In  some  cases  be  receives  also  a  small  quantity  of  butter  and  flax  from 
the  parents.  His  whole  income,  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  school* 
house  and  the  ground  consected  with  it,  rarely  amounts  to  more  than 
one  hundred  Spanish  dollars,  if  he  teaches  one  of  the  village  schools. 
Those  who  live  in  the  towns  receive  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

"  AH  the  books  which  are  studied  are  selected  by  the  consistory,  and 
no  new  one  can  be  introduced  without  its  permission-  The  Bible  is 
universally  read  by  the  children,  and  forms,  as  in  our  own  country,  the 
foundation  of  education  for  ^  youth  of  Prussia. 

**  From  this  statement  you  will  peredhre  how  much  this  government  has 
done  for  the  people.  In  no  country  in  Europe,  except  Saxony  and  the 
south  of  Scodand,  and  possibly  in  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  states  of 
Crermany,  is  education  so  universally  diffused  as  in  the  central  part  of 
this  kingdom.  These  schoob  are  established  in  every  village.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth  of  Prussia,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
countries  in  the  world ;  for  among  the  younger  class  of  the  population, 
it  is  rare  to  see  an  individual  who  cannot  both  read  and  write.  I  make 
use  of  the  word  younger^  because  niany  of  the  lavrs  relating  to  education, 
were  enacted  during  the  reign  of  the  present  monareh,  before  whose 
accession  the  schools  were  in  a  much  lower  state  than  at  present.  No 
one  can  help  respecting  Frederick' William  for  the  wisdom  he  has  ex- 
hibited, in  dius  improving  the  character  of  his  subjects.  This  emotion 
will  be  stronger,  when  it  is  recoUecteH  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  that  he  is  still  not  afraid  of  the  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  intelligence  among  his  subjects.  He  is  here  laying  a 
broad  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Prussia,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  also,  for  the  fiiture  liberty  of  the  nation.  This  event  will  not 
probably  happen  in  many  years,  but  it  must  come  should  these  insti- 
tutions coBtinue  for  a  century.'*  pp.  245-252. 

The  small  compensation  received  by  the  instructors  in  these 
schools  will  appear  to  us  vjery  extraordinary,  but  this  scanty 
allowance  extends  in  a  proportional  degree  through  all  grades 
of  the  profession,  and  to  all  the  occupations  of  life.  It  shews 
the  comparative  poverty  of  Germany,  wasted  as  jts  resources 
have  been,  by  almost  unceasing  wars,  and  by  the  restrictive 
qratem  which  each  petty  potentate  thinks  it  patriotic  to  impose 
on  commerce,  and  which  is  most  rigorously  enforced ;  but  it 
is  likewise  a  proof  of  the  great  number  of  literary  men,  when 
applicants  of  high  qualifications  are  always  found  sdickous  to 
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obtain  every  station,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  the  very  loweit 
degree. 

In  Saxony,  Saxe- Weimar  and  several  other  states,  prorisioD 
equally  ample  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  people ;  in  none 
are  the  means  and  opportunities  greatly  deficient.  In  Leipsic,  a 
city  containing  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  schools  which 
educate  between  two  and  three  thousand  children,  and  imper- 
intended  by  more  than  forty  instructors,  are  supported  from  the 
funds  of  the  city.*  While,  besides  many  private  establisboients, 
the  great  ^'Burgerschule,"  or  school  for  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  citizens,  is  alone  provided  with  twenty-five  teachers. 

Nothing  marks  more  strikingly  the  character  of  the  German 
system  of  education,  than  the  subdivisidn  of  labour  and  of  duties. 
Of  this  we  shall  have  to  notice  many  instances  as  we  advance. 
Instead  of  employing,  as  with  us,  one  man  to  teach  every  thing, 
they  are  satisfied  that  one  person  shall  teach  but  one  branch  of 
knowledge,  but  then  they  require  that  he  shall  understand  what 
he  professes  to  teach,  and  shall  teach  it  accurately  and  tho- 
roughly. Thus,  in  the  Gymnasia  and  the  Universities,  while 
one  professor  teaches  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Greek 
language,  another  is  employed  to  lecture  on  the  literature  of 
Greece.  This  is  done  from  the  persuasion  that  these  tasks  require 
different  qualifications,  one  demanding  nothing  but  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  be  taught,  the  other,  powers  of 
an  higher  order,  taste,  judgment,  general  literature,  and  aa 
acquaintance  with  the  history,  manners,  opinions  and  writings 
of  the  Greeks. 

The  Gymnasia  are  the  essential  features  in  the  literary  es- 
tablishments of  Germany.  They  are  the  nurseries  in  which 
those  who  aspire  to  a  liberal  education  are  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  in  which  all  the  germs  of  future  eminence  are 
nurtured  and  expanded.  Their  constitution,  their  form,  their 
daily  exercises,  their  discipline,  are  all  worthy  of  our  conside- 
ration. We  wish  we  could  extract  from  Mr.  Dwight,  the  whole 
letter  (22d)  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  subject.  We  must, 
however,  be  satisfied  with  a  few  details,  and  refer  thos^  who 
wish  for  more  information  to  the  work  itself* 

**  The  Gymnasia  of  the  north  of  Germany,  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  literature  of  this  country.  They  have  long  been 
considered  superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  at  no 
period  within  the  last  century,  have  they  enjoyed  a  hi^er  reputatioo, 
than  at  the  present  time.    It  is  at  these  institutions  that  the  foundatioQ 

'  Between  forty  and  fifty,  (says  Mr.  D.)  A  few  of  Uiese,  however,  are  attached 
to  Windler's  Free  School,  which  educates  abont  two  hundred  children,  andb  sim> 
ported  by  ftmds  provided  by  its  founder,  whofe  name  it  bears. 
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has  been  laid  for  tbat  fame,  which  so  many  of  the  savans  of  this  coun- 

trj  have  acquired ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  universities  are  indebted 

for  their  extensive  reputation. 

•  •  •  • 

The  gymnasia  of  this  country  are  divided  into  two  classes :  thdse 
which  are  private,  where  the  boys  are  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  the 
instructors,  who  live  with  them  in  the  same  edifice ;  and  those  which 
are  public,  and  which  are  established  in  the  large  towns,  where  the 
youth  reside  in  the  city,  and  recite  and  attend  lectures  at  the  gymnasium. 
The  last  class  are  frequently  called  schools,  with  an  appropriate  name, 
sometimes  still  retaining  tbat  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  near 
which  they  are  situated.  The  instruction,  however,  corresponds  so 
nearly  with  that  of  the  more  private  institutions,  that  they  will  here  be 
included  under  the  same  name. 

*'  At  the  head  of  these  schools  is  a  Rector^  or  President,  and  a  Con^ 
rector,  or  Vice-President  The  instructors  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
Ober  und  Unter  Lekren^  literally,  upper  and  under  teachers.  Before 
an  instructor  is  permitted  to  occupy  a  vacant  place,  he  is  examined  by 
the  Prufungs  Commission,  which  consists  of  the  professors  of  the  uni* 
▼ersity  who  lecture  on  those  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  gymna- 
ailun,  and  of  the  directors  of  the  gymnasium*  The  first  class  of  teach- 
ers must  have  made  such  progress  in  the  department  in  which  they 
desire  to- teach,  as  to  be  qualified  to  give  lectures  at  one  of  the  universi- 
ties. The  second  class  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  par- 
ticular province.  If  to  instruct  in  Greek  or  Latin,  for  example,  they 
are  required  to  be  famiUar  with  the  principal  writers,  and  to  possess  a 
critical  knowledge  of  these  languages.  The  same  minute  acquaintance 
with  their  departments,  is  necessary  in  the  other  branches  of  instruc- 
tion. The  examination  lasts  five  or  six  hours,  and  if  found  qualified^ 
they  are  permitted  to  fill  the  vacant  place  of  Unter  Lekrer  in  any  of  the 
gymnasia  which  is  ofiered  to  them.  The  salaries  of  the  Rectors  in 
Prussia,  vary  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars ;  those  of 
the  Conrectors  are  somewhat  smaller.  The  first  class  of  teachers  re- 
ceive from  seven  to  nine  hundred,  the  second  from  three  to  six  hundred, 
though  this  varies  much  with  the  funds  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  with 
the  size  of  the  city  in  which  the  gymnama  are  situated.  The  former 
dass  are  required  to  instruct  the  students  twelve,  the  latter  twenty-four 
hours  per  week.  They  also  increase  their  income,  by  giving  private 
instruction  to  those  children  whose  parents  desire  it. 

''  The  boys  usuaUy  enter  these  institutions  from  nine  to  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  remain  from  five  to  seven  years,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
provement they  have  made.  The  first  two  or  three  years  are  devoted 
to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics ;  in  which 
they  are  drilled  with  a  minuteness  of  intellectual  disciphne,  which  I 
have  never  seen  in  the  other  schools  of  Europe.  The  succeeding  yean 
are  passed  in  pursuing  history,  ancient  and  modem  geography,  French 
literature,  Latin  and  Greek  exegesis,  d&c  To  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledi^  of  these  languappes,  they  are  taught  to  write  and  qieak  La- 
tin, and  m  some  of  the  institutions  to  write  Greek.  Subsequently,  they 
translate  from  Greek  into  Latin,  and  sometimes  from  Latin  into  Greek. 
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All  the  coofen^don,  when  the  reeitatioii  ii  daiflic&l,  is  then  haid  k 
Latin.  The  boys  write  Latin  protegomena  to  the  ode  or  book  thej  are 
reciting,  which  is  first  criticised  by  their  companions,  and  then  by*  the 
professor.  The  desire  of  rictorj  that  you  often  see  in  the  objectioos 
which  the  rival  scholars  bring  against  the  indiridual  to  whose  disaerta- 
tion  they  have  listened,  as  weU  as  the  ingenious  defence  which  he  makes, 
calls  forth  a  hterary  enthusiasm  in,  these  combats,  which  would  ezcke 
the  admiration  of  any  one,  who  had  seen  only  the  grammar  schoola  of 
our  country.  In  some  cases,  they  write  Latin  poetry,  by  transladn^  aa 
ode  of  Rlopstook  or  Schiller,  or  if  they  are  the  favourites  of  Apollo,  tfaej 
present  their  own  effusions  in  Latin  verse.  These  are  publidy  read  l^ 
the  authors,  and  criticised  by  their  companions,  and  then  by  the  ioatruc^ 
tor.  Those  who  do  not  possess  this  talent,  write  Latin  prose,  which  k 
read  and  examined  minutely  by  their  companions.  The  inatnicton 
often  dictate  to  them  passages  from  the  poetical  and  prosaic  works  of 
the  German  classics,  which  they  translate  into  Latin.  They  arc  ibea 
reouired  to  read  it,  and  one  after  another  is  called  upon  to  point  out  tht 
defects  which  exist  in  the  translation,  giving  his  reasons  in  Latin.  By 
pursuing  this  course  for  several  years,  you  will  easily  perceive  that  they 
must  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  that  language, 
unknown  in  most  countries.  Accordingly,  you  discover  that  moat  Ger- 
man students  speak  it  with  great  fluency  and  correctness. 

**  The  same  severe  disciphne  is  pursued  in  other  languages,  though 
in  none  excepting  the  French,  do  they  arrive  at  a  similar  degree  of  ex* 
cellence,  it  not  being  thought  necessary  to  speak  either  Greek  or  He- 
brew. •  •••••• 

*^  The  great  superiority  of  these  institutions,  results  first  from  the  ex- 
egetical  mode  of  instruction.  The  remarks  I  have  a&ade  on  this  aabieet 
in  reference  to  the  universities,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  g3rmnasia. 
It  is  true  that  exegesis  is  not  pursued  here  with  the  same  ardour  as  in 
those  institutions,  for  this  is  impossible  while  laying  the  foundation  of 
an  education.  It  is  pursued,  however,  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  moat 
universities  of  other  countries,  even  of  Europe.  This  mode  of  studying 
throws  a  charm  around  classic  literature,  which  makes  it  almost  a  fairy 
land  to  a  student.  With  us,  ^  the  dull,  hard  lesson  is  crammed  down 
^ord  by  word,"  until  the  student  often  hates  his  Horace,  as  much  as 
ever  Byron  did.  In  the  mere  dull  translations  which  we  make  in  oar 
pammar  schools  attd  colleges,  all  the  **  lyric  flow"  of  the  poet  is  lost 
We  read  the  language,  and  often  translsite  it  into  words  correspondiag 
with-those  of  die  original,  but  the  impression  nuide  on  the  minid  of  the 
student  in  usually  so  indistinct,  that  he  wonders  how  any  one  can  onm- 
pare  ancient  with  modem  poetry.  Why  b  this  t  It  is  because  hia  pre- 
vious education  has  not  qualified  him  for  feeling  the  beauties  of  the 
anihor  he  is  perusing.  He  lives  in  a  country  whose  rahgion,  laws,  gov* 
emment,  state  of  society,  customs,  philosophy,  language,  naturii  fea« 
tures,  in  one  word,  almost  every  dung  but  tKe  heaven^  bodies  which 
illumine  it,  present  a  different  aspect  from  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
How  could  one  of  Napoleon's  guard  have  understood  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand,  if  he  had  not  previously  become  acquainted  with  the  ar» 
mour,  marches,  mode  of  fighting,  and  evolu^ons  of  the  ancient  world : 
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bow  could  Nelson  hate  oomprebended  the  batde  of  SakmU,  firom  merdy 
a  knowledge  of  modem  naral  tactics!  I  hare  seen  many  intelligent 
Europeans,  irho,  dthough  they  have  bad  almost  daily  oppoitunities  of 
studying  our  institutions  for  years,  were  still  unable  to  comprehend  the, 
nature  of  their  influence  on  society.  How  often  do  we  see  Frenchmen, 
even  when  Shdispeare  is  presented  to  them,  unable  to  discover  its  beau-  ' 
ties,  when  only  a  channel  of  twenty  miles  separates  them  from  that 
land,  where  abuost  every  heart  beats  to  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  If  our 
eontemporaries  find  it  so  difficult  to  understand  our  national  character 
and  literature,  because  they  will  not  for  the  time  lose  their  local  feelings 
and  adopt  those  of  the  country  whose  institutions  or  literature  they  are 
examining,  how  is  it  posnble  fmr  us  to  comprehend  ancient  authors 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  eretj  thing  relating  to  the  moral,  poli- 
tica},  religious,  and  natural  character  of  Greece  or  Rome  1 

"  Witb>ut  a  minute  acquaintance  with  ancient  Greece,  most  of  the 
life,  the  beauty,  and  the  sublimity  of  her  poetry  disappears.  The  mind 
wanders  over  the  pages  of  its  bards,  without  being  much  enlightened, 
the  heart  never  feeb  those  exquisite  allusions  and  comparisons,  which 
arose  in  the  poet's  mind,  when  contemplating  the  country  of  his  birth. 
To  such  an  eye  some  of  the  ndUest  creations  of  Grecian  genius,  some 
of  the  brightest  conceptions  of  uninapired  poesy  are  almost  without  form 
and  colottiiess.  The  vale  of  Tempe  presents  no  more  loveliness  than 
one  of  our  western  prairies ;  the  temples  of  their  deities  are  as  destitute 
of  beauty  as  a  Chinese  pagoda,  or  the  residence  of  Juggernaut.  While 
studying  the  page  of  Homer,  he  feels  as  Byron  did  when  looking  at  the 
political  degradation  of  the  classic  land  of  that  poet ; 

'•  "Rs  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more." 

to  him  every  object  is  inanimate,  and  he  turns  from  the  perusal  of  the 
bard  who  has  been  the  delight  of  more  than  one  hundred  generations  to 
read  the  ephemeral  rhymes  of  the  day ;  and,  in  their  jingle,  he  perceives 
more  mekdy ;  and,  in  their  comparatively  insipid  thought  he  finds  more 
feeling  and  energy,  than  in  the  verse  of  him,  who  has  been  the  wonder 
of  ages. 

*'  Why  is  this  great  difference  between  a  Crerman  and  an  American 
youth  1  There  is  as  much  of  the  gi*and  and  beautiful  in  our  natural  and 
poetical  world,  as  in  his.  We  are  not  less  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  real  or  ideal  loveliness.  Our  minds  and  our  hearts  are  as  much  excit- 
ed by  a  perusal  of  Hamlet,  the  Midsummer's  Night  Dream,  or  Comus, 
as  his  by  Faust  or  Waltenstein  m  Oberon*  The  difference  is  this.  He 
reads  Homer  with  the  eye  of  a  Grecian  who  is  familiar  with  its  society, 
and  with  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  heroic  age ;  we  peruse  the  Iliad 
with  views  formed  solely  by  the  manners  and  feelings,  and  systems  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  former,  by  his  previous  studies,  has  been 
able  to  transport  himself  to  a  distant  age  and  people,  while  we,  standing 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  look  with  the  feelings  we 
have  acquired  from  our  peculiar  education,  at  a  country  whioh  seems 
indefinitely  remote.    To  him,  the  seige  of  Troy  is  a  living  reality,  and 
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the  characters  of  Sophocles,  ^schjlus  or  Euripides,  are  all  emboAed. 
He  shares  in  every  passion  which  they  feel,  for  he  is  a  spectator  of  tlidr 
sufferings ;  their  jojs,  their  deliverance  relieve  him  from  a,  distress,  al- 
most as  real  as  if  he  had  been  their  contemporaries.  To  him,  they  are 
living  beings,  acting  their  appropriate  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  li£e: 
to  us  thej  are  but  spectres,  diml^  seen  through  the  night  of  ages,  and 
flitting  before  us  in  forms  so  indistinct,  as  to  leave  few  traces  of  their 
existence  upon  our  memories.  This  is  not  fancy ;  it  is  no  Utopian  afs- 
tem  of  education,  but  one  which  has  long  existed  in  Germany.  'Tbt 
admirable  commentaiies  which  are  within  the  reach  of  every  student, 
and  abstracts  of  which  are  made  the  text  book  of  every  gymnasium,  and 
still  more  the  superior  character  of  the  instructors,  whose  research  and 
unwearied  application  enable  them  to  explain  the  most  difficult  passages 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  the  student's  mind,  give  the  existences  of  the 
poetic  world  of  Greece  that  reality  which  we  assign  to  the  characters  of 
Tasso  or  Shakspeare.  With  such  assistance,  l^  enthusiasm  is  soon 
excited ;  he  wanders  through  ancient  Greece  with  enlightened  guides 
to  explain  to  him  every  natural  or  moral,  every  religious  or  political  fea- 
ture of  the  country.  He  becomes  as  familiar  with  its  rivers  and  lakes, 
its  mountains  and  valleys,  as  with  those' of  his  native  land,  and  thoogk 
inhabiting  a  distant  kingdom,  the  .men  who  lived  in  the  histories  of 
Greece,  or  in  the  songs  of  her  bards,  become  the  companions  of  bis 
mind.'*— pp.  385-390. 

From  these  schools,  young  men,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  are 
prepared  to  pass  to  the  Universities  to  prosecute  any  professional 
studies,  or  engage  in  any  literary  or  scientific  pursuits  to  which 
their  inclinations  or  circumstances  may  lead  them.  They  go 
forth  understanding  the  principles  of  all  that  knowledge  which, 
hereafter,  they  will  have  to  apply  to  the  practical  purposes  of 
life,  and  qualified  to  profit  by  instruction,  in  any  form  in  which 
it  may  be  presented  to  them.  The  objections,  so  frequently  and 
so  justly  made,  to  the  great  English  schools,  that  too  great  a 
portion  of  human  life  is  devoted  in  them  to  the  acquisition  of  two 
dead  languages,  by  no  means  apply  to  the  German.  It  will  be 
perceived,  from  the  extracts  we  have  made,  that  in  the  latter, 
besides  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  every  thing  that  we 
consider  essential  in  a  mere  English  education,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, history,  mathematics,  composition  and  criticism^  are 
actually  taught.  The  application  of  mathematics  to  physics, 
most  readily  perceived,  when  the  principles  of  mathematics  are 
really  understood,  chemistry,  natural  history,  medicine,  juris- 
prudence and  theology,  are  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Universi- 
ties, and  the  languages  of  any,  and  of  all  people  can  be  acquired 
by  those  who  wish  to  make  philology  their  special  occupation. 

If  it  should  be  asked  how  in  the  same  number  of  years  which 
we  usually  allot  to  education,  so  much  more  can  be  taught  at 
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the  German  institutions  than  in  our  own — we  can  only  reply 
that  it  is  accomplished  by  the  skilful  and  diligent  application  of 
good  principles  to  particular  objects  ;  by  employing  those  only 
as  instructors,  who  are  profoundly  versed  in  those  branches 
which  they  profess  to  teach,  by  circumscribing  each  instructor 
within  a  limited  and  appropriate  sphere ;  and  especially  by  point- 
ing, constantly,  to  literary  distinction  as  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition,  and  by  inspiring  in  the  pupil  from  the  fulness,  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  public  lectures,  that  ardent  desire  of 
improvement  which  surmounts  all  obstacles,  and  that  perse- 
verance which  can  alone  insure  success  in  the  career  of  human 
life. 

To  exemplify  our  opinions  we  will  advert  to  one  mode  practis- 
ed in  the  6ymnasia>by  which  a  great  economy  of  time  and  a  great 
improvement  in  effect  can  be  made  in  our  present  processes  of 
teaching.  Much  of  the  time  of  almost  every  child  is  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Latin  language.  In  the  opinion  of  many  this 
time  is  wasted  because,  after  all,  only  a  smattering  of  the  language 
is  ultimately  acquired.  Why  does  it  happen  that  our  children, 
after  having  been  engaged  in  learning  Latin  five  or  six  years,  leave 
school  almost  totally  ignorant  of  its  structure,  if  not  of  its  ele- 
ments, while  in  Germany,  in  the  same  time,  or  in  less,  it  be- 
comes as  familiar  to  the  student  as  his  native  tongue  f  This  is 
altogether  the  consequence  of  defects  in  our  plans  of  tuition. 
Speaking  and  writing  are  the  only  modes  by  which  a  foreign 
language  can  be  rendered  familiar  to  any  one,  and  these,  the 
two  essential  modes  of  teaching,  are,  with  us,  universally  neg- 
lected. Children  do  not  go  to  school  to  learn  to  speak  their 
native  language;  this  is  insensibly  imbibed  from  infancy  in  their 
domestic  associations  and  habits.  A  child,  whose  parents  are 
of  different  nations,  generally  learns  to  speak  the  language  of 
each  parent  without  effort,  and  may  be  made  to  acquire,  in  the 
same  manner,  other  tongues,  if  the  nurses,  attendants  or  com- 
panions that  are  placed  around  him  are  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  in  their  schools  they  were  permitted  only  to  hear  or 
speak  another  language,  this  also,  without  effort,  would  be  in- 
sensibly attained.  Composing  in  Latin  would  render  accurate 
the  knowledge  which  at  first  would  be  crude  and  imperfect.  If 
from  the  time  boys  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  read  Cesar,  a 
portion  of  every  day,  one  half  hour,  for  instance,  were  employed 
in  writing  Latin,  not  from  those  books  of  exercises  where  every 
thing  is  prepared  to  encourage  idle  habits  and  save  labour  and 
thought,  but  by  converting  into  Latin  such  sentences  or  passages 
of  English  authors,  as  the  taste  or  judgement  of  the  master 
should  select,  and  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency 
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of  the  scholar— their  progress  woulcl  be  rapid,  and  they  wouU 
0oon  obtain  a  complete  mastery  over  that  langiiage*  Theae 
exercises  might  commence  with  simple  sentences  as  in  the  first 
class  books  used  in  our  infant  schoolsi  and  be  extended  until 
they  included  the  mysteries  of  versification,  and  thna  rende 
pronunciation  and  prosody  perfectly  familiar.  There  is  no  d<Niht 
that  the  first  exercises,  like  early  composition  in  English,  woqU 
exhibit  many  trespasses  against  orthography,  syntax  and  taate, 
but  practice,  with  care  and  attention,  would  soon  correct  these 
errors.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  under  such  a  system,  more 
would  be  learned  in  two  or  three  years  than  is  now  done  in  twice 
that  time,  employed  merely  in  translating.  It  is  true  that  this 
would  require  teachers  competent  to  speak  and  to  write,  cor- 
rectly at  least,  if  not  elegantly,  the  Latin  language ;  but  when 
we  perceive  how  much  our  schools  have  really  improved  wMm 
a  few  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  thw  obstacle  would  soon  be 
overcome,  and  competent  instructors  readily  procured. 

It  is  in  the  Gymnasia  and  in  similar  schools  that  the  great 
superiority  of  European  educattoh  over  our  own  is  (nrtncipally 
perceived.  Attainments  of  a  higher  order  than  we  are  accas* 
tomed  to  look  for  are  demanded  from  them,  and  therefi»re,  are 
obtained.  The  difficulties  that  we  deem  insuperable ;  the 
ardua  montium  juga  that  appear  formidable  at  a  distance,  are 
often  easily  overcome  by  diligence  and  skill.  Either  from  re- 
missness or  ignorance  we  have,  ourselves,  been  the  caoae  of  our 
inferiority.  Even  in  our  collegiate  establishments,  the  same  lim- 
ited  views  are  entertained  which  are  so  fatal  in  our  demeBtary 
and  grammar  schools.  We  require,  for  admission,  into  onr 
colleges  but  few  and  slender  qualifications,  and  therefore  yoang 
men  come  to  them  most  scantily  and  superficially  prepared. 
They  come  thus  ill  prepared  in  compliance  with  our  own  requi* 
sitions,  what  right  then  have  we  to  complain  f  If  more  were 
demanded,  more  as  in  other  countries  would  readily  be  obtained. 
If  the  attainment  of  higher  endowments  had  been  made  an  in- 
dispensable condition  for  admission  to  a  collegiate  coarse,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  our  students  would  soon  be  found  ii|^  posseasmi 
of  all  those  qualifications  that  distinguish  the  scholars  of  Enrope. 
If,  for  example,  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Freshman 
class  in  our  colleges,  unless  besides  a  knowledge  of  grammar, 
geography,  the  outlines  of  history  and  arithmetic,  he  could  read 
accurately  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Horace  in  Latin,  Hbmer  and 
Demosthenes  in  Greek,  understood  algebra  and  the  first  six 
books  of  EucHd,  or  some  equivalent  treatise  in  Geometry ;  young 
nten  would  soon  acquire  this  necessary  knowledge.  Teachers 
in  every  part  of  the  country  would  qiMtlify  tbemsdves  to  Bseet 
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this  advance  in  education,  or  must  be  aware  that  they  would 
aoon  be  superseded  by  more  industrious  or  better  instructed 
eompetitors.  Students,  well  prepared,  would,  at  eighteen,  be 
entering  the  first  class  in  our  colleges,  instead  of  becoming 
juniors  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  and  four  years  would  then  be  pro* 
fitably  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  those  sciences,  and  that 
knowledge  which  will  be  most  irtiportant  to  them  in  fiiture  life. 
Even  professional  studies,  as  in  the  German  Universities,  might 
be  introduced,  because  the  attention  of  the  students  would  no 
longer  be  occupied,  for  the  greater  portion  of  their  time,  with 
those  branches  which  ought  to  have  constituted  a  part  of  their 
preliminary  studies.  Philosophy,  in  its  loftiest  and  most  ex- 
tended signification';  theology,  jurisprudence  or  medicine  might 
become  portions  of  a  great  system  of  instruction,  and  advantages 
would  be  gained  nM  only  in  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  during  the  collegiate  course,  but  even  in 
the  time  ultimately  consumed  in  preparing  a  young  man  for  the 
active  and  r^l  duties  of  life.  Two  years  at  least,  perhaps  we 
may  say  two  years  and  a  half  <tf  the  present  collegiate  life  are 
wasted  in  repairing,  (and  that  nominally  only)  the  omissions  oc- 
casioned by  previous  neglect.  We  speak  on  this  subject  freely 
and  advisedly.  We  know  that  the  learned  and  enlightened 
scholars,  at  the  bead  of  our  own  college,  wish  for  such  a  reform, 
but  the  trustees  have  withheld  their  sanction,  yielding  to  what 
they  consider,  on  this  subject,  as  popular  feeling  or  popular  pre- 
judice—as if  it  were  wise  in  order  to  render  a  college  popular, 
to  open  the  doors  to  all  applicants  for  admission,  to  glean  through 
high-ways  and  bye-ways  for  materials  to  increase  its  numerical 
importance ;  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  lower  the  scale  of  educa- 
tion in  order  to  render  it  more  useftil ;  as  if  on  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  a  vacillating  course  ought  to  be  pursued,  lest 
the  parent  of  every  stupid  or  neglected  boy  should  become  hos- 
tile to  the  institution,  because  not  arranged  to  meet  the  parti- 
cular evils  of  his  own  case. 

We  are  aware  that  even  under  the  present  system  much  and 
unqualified  good  has  been  done,  we  only  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  more  extensive  and  more  complete.  We  know  that  it  has 
scattered  light  over  many  of  the  benighted  regions  of  tfae  State, 
we  wish  that  the  light  which  it  is  constantly  diffusing  should  be- 
come more  pure  and  more  perfect.  We  know  that  many  from 
the  balls  of  our  college  have  risen  to  distinction  in  our  councils, 
and  repaired  by  the  native  vigour  of  their  minds  the  defects  of 
early  instmctiaii ;  and  the  pages  of  this  journal  will  testify  that 
somCf  even  in  the  paths  of  literature,  have  triumphed  over  defi- 
cient opportunities,  have  disdained  to  draw  from  the  lower  streams 
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and  have  gone  up  to  the  everlasting  fountains,  from  which  the 
waters  of  knowledge  flow  fresh  and  undefiled. — But  our  readers 
will,  perhaps,  think  it  time  that  we  should  return  to  Germany. 

The  youth  of  Germany  after  this  preliminary  training  and 
discipline,  after  undergoing  a  most  strict  examination  in  order 
to  obtain  from  the  Gymnasia  their  certificates  or  diplomas,  after 
passing  another  examination  at  the  Universities*  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  prepared  to  profit  by  lectures,  of 
which  a  great  portion,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  law 
and  theology,  are  delivered  in  the  Latin  language,  are  finally 
received  into  these  great  institutions. 

The  Universities  of  Germany  are  scattered  over  that  country 
with  a  profusion,  and  supported  with  a  liberality  scarcely  known 
among  any  other  people.  Each  powerftil  monarch  seems  anx- 
ious to  add  lustre  and  dignity  to  his  kingdom  by  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  these  establishments,  each  petty  potentate  regards 
them  as  the  surest  means  by  which  he  can  ''  wield  his  little 
sceptre"  with  distinction.  Hence  they  have  risen  in  proud  ri- 
valship  almost  by  the  side  of  each  other,  yet  such  is  the  ardor, 
such  the  thirst  for  instruction  in  that  enlightened  country  that 
all  find  employment  and  support.  To  exhibit,  in  one  view,  the 
number  and  endowments  of  the  German  Universities,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  table,  which  will  shew  the  state  of  these, 
noble  institutions  in  the  year  1825. 

UfdversUies,    Number  of  hulrttetors.    Number  of  ShuUnis. 
'   Berlin,    ....    * 1526 


Prussia, 


Austria, 
Bavaria^ 

Baden, 

Switserlandy 

WOrtemberg, 

Hesse  Darmstadt, 

Hesse  Cassel, 

Hanover, 

Weimar, 

Saxony, 

Mecklenbui|^, 

Hobtein, 


Bresku, 

Bonn,     -    - 

KOnigsbui^, 

Greifswalde, 

Halle,    .    . 

Vienna, 

Prague, 

Erianeen,  - 

Landsbut, 

WOrzburg, 

Heidelberg, 

Freyburg, 

Basle, 

TObingen, 

Giesen, 

Marburgy 

GOttingen, 

Jena,     -    - 

Leipzig,     - 

Rostock,    - 

Kiel,     -    . 


49  -  -  - 

66  -  -  - 

23  -  .  - 

30  -  -  - 
64  -  -  - 
77  -  .  - 
55  -  .  - 

34  -  -  . 
48  -  -  . 

31  -  -  . 
55  -  .  - 

35  -  -  - 

24  ^  -  - 
44  -  .  - 
39  -  -  - 
38  -  -  - 
89  -  -  . 
51  -  -  - 
81  -  -  . 
34  -  -  - 


710 
931 
303 
227 
1119 
1688 
1449 


566 

214 
827 
371 
304 

1545 
433 

1384 
201 


1059  16,43» 

*  Mr.  Dwight  says  the  certificates  from  the  Gymnasia  are  suiBcient  to  introdaoa 
students  into  the  Universities.  A  gentleman  who  has  passed  many  years  at  Heidel- 
berg, informed  us.  that  a  second  examination  was  also  necessary ; — ^perhaps  the  prac- 
tice at  different  Universities  may  vary,  or  time  may  have  prodacea  some  Qhange^ 
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If  the  number  of  instructors  in  these  institutions  excites  our 
surprise,  the  variety  ^nd  multifarious  nature  of  their  pursuits 
are  no  less  wonderful.  Besides  the  four  great  *'  faculties,"  as 
they  are  termed,  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine  and  philo-* 
sophy — or  rather  under  cover  of  the  last,  almost  every  thing  that 
can  interest  or  amuse  the  cultivated  mind — is  taught,  and  paint- 
ing and  music,  dancing,  fencing  and  horsemanship,  are  in- 
termingled with  the  severest  studies.*  It  should,  perhaps,  be 
mentioned  that  the  students  after  entering  the  Universities,  are 
no  longer  confined  to  any  particular  course  of  study;  each  di- 
rects his  attention  to  those  objects  which  relate  to  his  future 
purposes  in  life,  and  attends  such  professors  as  he  pleases.— 
Three  years  is  the  period  generally  allotted  to  the  University^ 
but  from  the  wide  field  and  unrestricted  course  of  instruction 
opened  to  their  view,  from  the  learning  of  the  professors,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  libraries,  museums  and  col- 
lections, public  and  private,  many  young  men  are  tempted  to 
linger  six,  eight  or  ten  years  in  quaUfying  themselves  for  future 
eminence.  It  is  unnecessary,  we  believe,  to  add  that  we  have 
no  one  institution  in  the  United  States  that  in  Europe  would  be 
considered  as  an  University. 

*  The  academic  terms  (Semesters)  are  two  in  the  year,  each  of  about  five  months 
continuance.    The  following  notices  taken  from  the  ''  Index  Lectionum,"  to  be  de- 
livered at  Berlin  during  the  winter  semester  of  1825-1826,  and  which  has  been  sab- 
Joined  by  Mr.  Dwight  as  an  appendix  to  his  Travels,  will  show  the  variety  of  the 
subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  students  is  attracted.    In  the  Theological 
Faculty  there  are  four  ordinary  professors— three  extraordinary,  and  four  teach- 
ers— among  them  as  a  sample,  Dr.  Neanderwill  lecture, 
PubHdy^l  JEvi  apostolic!  imaginem  adumbrare,  apostolorumque  hist:  illustrare 
conabitur — twice  each  week. 
2  De  insignibus  eedesia  doctoribus—twice  each  week. 
Privately — 3  Hist:  posteriorum  eccletifie  saoculorum  enarrabit — five  times  each 
week. 
4  Epistolas  ad  Corinthios  et  unam  alteramve,  ex  minoribus  D.  Paul! 
Epist  interpretabitur — five  times  each  week. 
In  the  faculty  of  iurisprudence,  the  teachers  are  still  more  numerous. 
Of  these,  Dr.  Scnmals  offers  to  lecture, 
FfYVo/e/y— 1  Jus  Germankum  privatum — ^five  times  each  week. 

2  Jus  naturae,  four  do.  do. 

3  Jus  publicum  Germanise,        six   do.  do. 

4  Disciplines  Camerales,  six    do.  do. 

5  Privatissime  offert  lectiones  in  processum  civilem  cum  practicis  ex- 

ercitatSonibus  conjunctas — ^this  at  no  fixed  hours. 

The  others  are  all  nearly  as  industrious 

In  philosophy,  there  are  nineteen  ordinary  professors,  sixteen  extraordinary,  and 
iourteen  teachers.  In  this  latter  department,  besides  the  lectures  that  might  be  ex- 
pected on  history,  geoeraphy,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics, 
natural  history  in  all  their  branches,  one  lectures  on  Shakspeare,  another  on  Dante! 
one  on  Calderon,  another'\>n  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  a  third  on  the  four  last  books 
of  Homer— one  selects  Thucydides,  another  Quinctilian — others  teach  the  Gothic, 
^yriac,  Chaldaic,  Arabic  Languages,  etc.  and  as  the  subjects  of  these  lectures  are 

genendly  changed  every  semester,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  extensive,  and,  in  most 
nstances,  how  thorough  the  knowledge  must  be  that  is  acquired  in  these  great 
schools,  when  the  professors  limit  the  range  of  their  lectures  within  so  small  a  space. 
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There  are  in  the  UniFeraities  ef  Oermany  three  clasfles  of 
instructors— ordinary  professors,  extraordinary  professors,  and 
teachers— of  these,  Mr.  Dwight  gives  the  following  aceouat :— > 

"  The  professors  are  divided  into  two  classes.  Ordinary  and  Extra- 
ordinary. The  former  receive  from  the  government  a  salary,  never 
less  than  eight  hundred,  and  rarely  more  than  two  thousand  rix  dollars, 
for  they  are  paid  in  proportion  to  their  reputation.  When  the  fame  of 
a  ^row&90t  has  extended  throughout  Germany,  and  still  more  when  it 
his  become  European,  his  name  alone,  particidarly  if  he  belongs  to  one 
of  the  professional  departments,  often  adds  some  hundreds  to  the  num- 
ber of  students.  Hugo  and  Eichhom  the  son,  in  the  legal  department 
here,  Gesenius  in  the  theological  at  Halle,  and  Savigny  in  the  legal  at 
Berlin,  by  their  European  reputation,  have  become  to  a  considerable 
V  degree,  identified  with  the  pnBperity  of  the  institutions  where  they  re- 
\  side.  As  every  university  in  fSermany  has  the  right  of  inviting  the  pro- 
ors  of  any  other  to  one  of  her  chairs,  such  scholars  as  1  have  just 
aed,  are  constantly  receiving  invitations  from  other  institutions,  ac* 
cor^p^ed  with  the  most  flattering  pecuniary  offers.  Even  monarchs 
sometimeSsJjnite  to  thenv^slung  proposab  which  few  would  decline 
accepting,  ntB^T^OTBrnments  MnStt  whose  jurisdiction  they  reside,  did 
not  counteract  tbun  by  making  others  still  more  advantageous.  Such 
professors  have,  of  course,  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  there  are 
few  who  do  not  make  use  of  it.  In  no  other  country  are  literary  men 
thus  thrown  as  it  were  into  the  market,  and  struck  off  to  the  highest 
Wdder.  ••••••• 

^'  For  a  long  period  after  the  establishment  of  this  univernty,  it  was 
the  custom  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  for  all  the  professors  to  dehv^ 
lectures  gratis.  They  received  but  a  limited  support,  as  their  salaries 
were  then  much  smaller  than  at  the  present  time.  Michaelis  opened  a 
course  of  private  lectures,  and  met  with  such  pecuniary  success,  that  his 
example  was  soon  followed  in  other  schools.  To  secure  the  greatest 
possible  income,  and  still  comply  with  the  laws,  they  make  the  least  in- 
teresting course  public,  and  those  tdiich  are  the  most  valuable,  private. 
The  public  lectures,  which  were  at  first  delivered  four  or  five  times  a 
week,  soon  dwindled  to  two,  and  even  one  lecture  weekly.  Within  a 
few  years,  many  have  entirely  abandoned  their  public  courses,  and  no 
student  now  attends  their  lectures  without  paying  his  Frederic  d*or. — 
From  their  private  lectures  Ihey  are  wtry  handsoately  revrarded,  wh^ii 
they  possess  talent  and  an  extensive  reputation,  and  their  receipts  are 
exactly  in  proportion  to  their  fame.  There  are  two  semestres  or  terms 
in  each  year.  The  lectures  commence  ten  minutes  after  the  sound  of 
the  clock,  and  terminate  the  moment  it  strikes ;  the  (Htifessor  detaining 
them  no  longer  than  to  finish  his  sentence.  To  a  greater  delay  they 
would  not  submit,  not  even  to  finish  his  paragraph,  as  it  might  prevent 
them  from  reaching  the  lecture  room  of  mmit  other  professor ;  it  hang 
considered  indecorous  for  a  student  to  enter  af^  he  has  commenecd. 

*'  Many  of  the  professors  give  two  and  three  distinct  coiu'ses,  and 
cases  have  been  known  where  they  have  given  four.  Most  of  these  in- 
clude four  or  five  lectures  per  week,^  during  four  months  and  a  hal£ 
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Fh»m  the  receipts  of  their  private  lectures,  united  with  their  salaries, 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  professors,  particularly  those  in  the  legal 
departments,  receive  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Otie  or 
two  of  them  have  a  still  larger  income,  for  they  have  not  unfrequently^ 
from  two  to  three  hundred  auditors  at  each  course.  The  income  even^ 
of  these  will  not  exceed  that  of  many  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  pro- 
fessors, some  of  whom  do  not  deliver  a  dozen  lectures  yearly.  This  is 
a  striking  exhibition,  of  the  difference  which  necessity  produces,  in  the 
efforts  even  of  literary  men.  •  •  #  • 

'*  The  German  professors  are,  as  a  body,  the  most  indefatigable  star 
dents  in  the  world.  They  are  not,  like  the  French  and  ItaUan  literati, 
social  in  their  habits.  They  reside  chiefly  in  small  towns,  where  there 
is  little  without  to  attract  them.  They  consequently  find  it  much  easier 
than  their  western  neighbours,  to  pass  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day  in 
their  lecture  rooms,  and  in  the  society  of  folios.  £?en  those  residing  in 
the  large  cities  have  acquired  such  habits  of  application,  that  they  are 
almost  as  ignorant  of  the  amusements  around  them,  as  strangers.  In 
most  of  the  cities  where  they  resi4e,  there  are  no  intellectual  foci,  like 
the  Institute  and  the  numerous  hterary  and  scientific  societies,  which 
form  so  many  mental  groups  at  Paris.  A  Frenchman  is  born  for  so- 
ciety, and  nothing  but  an  ardent  love  for  literature,  united  with  long 
habits  of  application,  will  make  him  so  independent  of  the  living,  as  to 
be  willing  to  converse  only  with  the  mighty  dead.  A  German  scholar, 
from  his  retired  life,  finds  society  a  burden,  and  never  does  he  feel  more 
at  his  ease,  than  when  surrounded  by  his  auditors  or  his  manuscripts. 

•  •  •  • 

*'  In  describing  this  university,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  ordinary 
professors.  The  next,  and  the  infenor  class,  are  called  extraordinary. 
They  receive  a  yerj  limited  salary  from  the  government,  not  enough  to 
support  them,  even  in  celibacy.  They  also  deliver  lectures  on  what  sub- 
jects they  please,  for  which  they  receive  from  their  auditors  the  same 
fees  as  their  brethren  above  them.  This  station  is  a  stepping  stone  to 
the  ordinary  professorship,  but  one  on  which  they  have  usually  to  rest 
from  ei^tto  ten  years,  and,  if  not  active  in  their  pursuits,  for  life.  As 
they  select  their  own  subjects,  they  often  become  the  rivals  of  their  older 
brethren,  who  are  compelled,  frequently,  to  gird  themselves  anew  for 
the  race,  or  see  themselves  not  only  overtaken,  but  lef%  behind.  Of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  arrangement,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  passed 
a  fortnight  at  a  German  university. 

**  There  is  abo  a  third  class,  who  are  called  lecturers  or  teachers, 
which,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  the  German  universities.  Students  who 
have  completed  their  course,  and  who  aim  at  a  professor's  chair,  usually 
remain  several  years  at  the  institution,  pursuing  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  literature  or  science,  with  the  intentioii  of  eventually  giving  lec- 
tures. They  then  make  application  to  the  ffovernment  for  permission 
to  deliver  a  course.  On  being  examined  and  found  qualified,  they  are 
enrolled  on  the  humble  list  of  teachers.  They  commence  their  career 
under  circumstances  sufficiently  gloomy  to  discourage  any  one  who  is 
not  influenced  by  an  intense  love  of  literature  and  ffune.  Before  them 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  7.  14 
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ihej  tee  the  extraordinary  prafeseon  rising  to  eminenee^  while  the 
rooms  of  most  of  the  older  teachers  are  thronged.  Whaterer  their  tal* 
ents  may  be,  they  have  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  reputatioot  and 
that,  too,  against  rivals  whose  fame  is,  sometimes,  European.  Years 
roll  away,  and  they  see  their  lecture-rooms  only  here  and  there  attended 
by  auditors.  Most  of  them  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  with  aU 
the  inconveniences  of  poverty,  they  often  find  that  the  receipts  from  thdr 
lectures,  even  for  years,  do  not  equal  the  annual  rent  of  their  rooms. 
Without  any  resources,  they  would  abandon  tlieir  employment  in  de* 
spair,  were  they  not  able,  as  private  instructors,  to  gain  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  lamp  of  life  from  being  extinguished.  For  a  very  moderate 
compensation,  they  devote  three  or  four  hours  a  day  to  the  instructioa 
of  as  many  students  in  languages,  or  in  their  particular  provinces,  and 
not  unfrequently  toil  on  in  this  manner  for  years,  when  the  death  of  a 
rival  lecturer,  or  some  fortunate  circumstance,  fills  their  rooms  with  stu- 
dents, for  a  time  at  least,  and  thus  brings  them  into  notice.  They  are 
BOW  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  losing  a  largo  part  of  their  time  in 
this  course  of  instruction,  but  devoting  all  their  hours  to  their  paiticular 
department,  they  advance  rapidly.  The  sufferings,  which  they  must  of 
necessity  experience,  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  their  progress, 
are  enough  to  depress  the  most  courageous  minds.  Fortunately  for 
them,  there  is  one  medium  of  appearing  before  the  public,  where  they 
will  meet  with  justice,  viz.  the  press.  To  this  most  of  them  resort,  and 
befi>re  they  have  been  occupied  many  years  as  lecturers,  some  ponder- 
ous octavo  is  published,  in  which,  not  unfrequently,  eight  or  ten  lan- 
guages appear  in  the  form  of  illustration.  If  the  work  has  merit,  it 
receives  its  due  commendations  in  some  dozen  or  more  of  the  literary 
journals  of  this  country  ;  and  the  author  is  immediately  regarded,  by 
those  around  him,  as  a  new  star  of  greater  or  less  brilliancy,  just  riistng 
above  the  literary  horizon.  A  single  work  of  this  description,  not  un- 
frequently procures,  for  a  lecturer,  the  extraordinary  chair,  sometimes 
even  the  offer  of  it  from  several  universities.*'  pp.  59,  60-63, 66,  67. 

The  influence  of  this  arrangement  is  thus  happily  described : 

*^  With  us,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  professors  are  chosen  for  life, 
but  here  the  resemblance  ceases.  In  the  United  States  we  give  them  a 
sufficient  salary,  to  enable  them  to  live  pleasantly ;  and  when  once 
chosen,  they  realize  that  their  fortune  is  made,  that  they  have  reached 
the  ultimatum  of  ascent  Here  they  receive  only  half  a  subsistence  for 
diemselves  and  families ;  and  wheUier  they  acquire  the  other  half  or 
not,  depends  entirely  upon  their  own  efforts.  They  perfectly  under- 
stand, ^at  nothing  but  a  reputation  for  talents  and  attainments  will  fill 
their  lecture  rooms,  and  that  to  acquire  this  fame,  the  most  indefiitigable 
application  and  industry  are  necessary.  Every  department  has  its  four 
or  six  proleseors  and  teachers,  who  deliver  lectures  on  subjects  so  nearly 
similar,  that  aeonstant  rivalry  is  produced.  For  example,  to  a  student 
pursuing  Greek  literature,  it  is  of  werj  little  importance  whether  he 
reads  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  but  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  professor 
whose  lectures  he  attends  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
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author  he  attempUi  to  explain.  These  gentlemen  perfectly  understand, 
as  well  as  the  stage  and  steamboat  proprietors  of  our  country,  that  if 
they  are  negligent,  they  will  be  deserted.  This  is  not  a  little  increased 
by  tiie  division  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  and  teachers. 
The  latter  class  who  are  paid  nothing  by  the  government,  but  are  only 
permitted  to  deliver  lectures,  receive  a  Frederick  d'or  from  each  of  the 
pupils,  and  are  almost  universally  stimulated  by  necessity.  Besides  this 
they  feel  all  the  ardour  (^  youth,  and  the  consequent  longing  for  repu- 
tation. To  acquire  subsistence  and  feme,  they  make  unwearied  exer- 
tions. Before  them  they  see  the  extraordinary  professors,  whose  title 
in  the  eyes  of  the  students,  gives  them  a  prior  claim ;  and  to  overtake 
them  in  the  race,  they  strain  every  nerve.  The  extraordinary  profes- 
sors see  below  them  a  number  of  young  men,  putting  forth  aO  their 
energy,  while  above  them  they  behold  the  ordinary  professors  who  have 
reached  the  highest  point  of  ascent.  This  class  are  placed  under  the 
influence  of  two  most  powerful  stimulants,  the  fear  of  being  overtaken 
by  the  teachers,  and  the  desire  of  surpassing  the  ordinary  professors. 
The  ordinary  professQrs  see  below  them  two  classes,  at  different  dis- 
tances, rapidly  rising  towards  them,  often  almost  treading  upon  their 
heels,  and  not  unfrequently  taking  the  lead  in  the  number  of  their  audi- 
tors, as  well  as  in  reputation.  Under  such  a  stimulus,  they  yery  rarely 
fell  asleep,  or  relax  their  efforts,  until  age  or  debility  arrives. 

'*  This  continued  strife  has  the  happiest  efiect  on  the  literature  of  this 
country,  and  in  this  respect,  the  German  universities  are  better  organ- 
ised than  any  others  in  Europe.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  mere 
influence  of  principle  will  induce  most  professors  who  do  not  feel  great 
enthusiasm  in  their  departments,  to  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  arrive 
at  excellence.  They  will  oflen  find  bad  weather  in  winter,  and  real  or 
imaginary  debility  the  rest  of  the  year,  an  excuse  for  relaxation  or  in- 
dolence." pp.  178, 179. 

All  thin^,  however,  may  be  viewed  under  different  aspects, 
and  Mr.  Russell,  who  acknowledges  that  an  English  professor 
^^  could  not  bold  out  one  year"  among  this  '^  race,  patient  of  toil," 
but  who  seems  anxious,  on  every  occasion,  to  ascribe  the  con- 
duct of  the  Germans  to  the  worst  motives  and  impulses,  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  this  subject.  If  we  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  constantly,  such  kindness  ourselves,  we  should 
be  surprised  at  the  views  he  invariably  imputes  to  German  pro- 
fessors and  scholars.  No  dignified  principle,  neither  patriotism, 
nor  honour,  nor  common  honesty  is  supposed  to  exist.  In  his 
estimates,  the  love  of  letters,  the  impulse  of  duty,  the  thirst  for 
reputation  and  pre-eminence  pass  for  nothing.  The  love  of 
money,  or  a  mean  jealousy,  are  the  only  springs  of  action  :— » 

**  Gottingen  is  manned  with  thirty-six  ordinary  professors,  three  theo- 
logical, seven  juridical,  eight  medical,  including  botany,  diemistry,  and 
niUural  history ;  the  rmnaining  eighteeo  form  Uie  philosophical  fecultj. 
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Drawing  is  a  regular  chair  in  the  philosophical  facaltj,  and  stands  be- 
tween mineralogy  and  astronomy.  The  fencing-master  and  dancing- 
master  are  not  so  highly  honoured,  but  still  they  are  public  functiona- 
ries, and  receive  salaries  from  government.  The  confusion  is  increased 
by  that  peculiarity  of  the  German  universities  which  aUows  a  profeasor 
to  give  lectures  on  any  topic  he  pleases,  however  little  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  particular  department  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 
Every  professor  may  interfere,  if  he  chooses,  with  the  provinces  of  his 
colleagues.  The  professor  of  natural  history  must  lecture  on  natural 
history,  but  he  may  likewise  teach  Greek ;  the  professor  of  Latin  most 
teach  Latin,  but,  if  he  chooses,  he  may  lecture  on  mathematics.  Thus  it 
just  becomes  a  practical  question,  who  is  held  to  be  the  more  able  in- 
structor ;  and  if  the  mathematical  prelections  of  a  professor  of  Greek  be 
reckoned  better  than  those  of  the  person  regulariy  appmnted  to  teach 
the  science,  the  latter  must  be  content  to  lose  his  scholars  and  his  fees. 
It  is  the  facuUjf  not  the  science  to  which  a  man  is  appointed  that  bounds 
his  flight  This  is  the  theory  of  the  thinf ,  and  on  this  are  founded  the  fre- 
quent complaints  that  in  the  German  universities,  the  principle  of  compe- 
tition has  been  carried  preposterously  far.  Fortunately,  the  most  import- 
ant sciences  are  of  such  an  extent,  that  a  man  who  makes  himself  able  to 
teach  any  one  of  them  well,  can  scarcely  hope  to  teach  any  other  tolera- 
bly ;  yet  the  interference  of  one  teacher  with  another  is  by  no  means  so 
unfrequent  as  we  might  imagine ;  there  are  always  certain  "  stars  shoot- 
ing wUdly  from  their  spheres."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  tell,  for  exam- 
ple, who  is  professor  of  Greek  or  Latin,  or  Oriental  literature  ;  you  will 
generally  find  two  or  three  engaged  in  them  alL  A  professor  of  divinity 
may  be  allowed  to  explain  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  for  his  theological 
interpretations  must  be  considered  as  something  quite  distinct  from  the 
labour  of  the  philologist ;  but  in  the  philosophi<»J  faculty,  where,  in  re- 
gard to  languages,  philology  alone  is  the  object,  I  found  at  Grottingea  no 
fewer  than  four  professors  armed  with  Greek,  two  with  Latin,  and  two 
with  Oriental  literature.  One  draws  up  the  Grospel  of  John  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  ;  a  second  opposes  to  him  the  firet  three  Evangelists,  the 
fourth  being  already  enlisted  by  his  adversary ;  the  third  takes  them 
both  in  flank,  with  the  works  and  days  of  Hesiod  ;  while  the  fourth 
skirmishes  round  them  in  all  directions,  and  cuts  off  various  stragglers, 
by  practical  lucubrations  in  Greek  syntax.  Now,  if  people  thiu  that 
they  will  learn  Greek  to  better  purpose  from  Professor  Eichhora^s  AcU 
of  the  Aposdes,  thaQ  from  Professor  Tyschen's  three  Gospels,  the  latter 
must  just  dispense  with  his  students  and  rix-doUars;  *when  Greek 
meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.* 

''  The  former  gentleman  again  leads  on  Oriental  literature,  under  the 
banner  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  the  latter  takes  the  field  undismayed,  and 
opposes  to  him  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  But  Professor  Eichhom  im- 
mediately unmasks  a  battery  of  *  Prelections  in  Arabian,*  and  Profeasor 
Tyschen,  apparendy  exhausted  of  regular  troops,  throws  forward  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  *'  Ars  Diplomatica,'  to  cover  his  retreat. 

'*  In  Latin  too,  one  professor  starts  the  Satires  of  Ptesius  against 
those  of  Horace  named  by  another,  and  TuUy's  Offices  against  the  Ars 
Poetica.    The  one  endeavours  to  jostle  the  other  by  adding  Greek  ; 
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but  thej  are  both  Yorkshire,  and  the  other  adds  Greek  too.  The  juridi- 
cal facuhy  of  Gottingen  contains  seven  learned  professors.  Of  these, 
no  fewer  than  three  were  reading  on  Justinian's  Inistitutes  in  the  same 
session,  two  of  them,  moreover,  using  the  same  text-book.  Two  of 
them,  likewise,  lectured  on  the  form  of  process  in  civil  cases,  both  using 
the  same  text-book."  Rttssett^  pp.  203-205. 

What  evil  results  from  this  competition  f  The  incompetent 
professor  is,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  informed  of  his  deficiency  ; 
the  negligent  is,  in  turn,  neglected ;  and  the  students  have  the 
opportunity,  upon  almost  all  subjects,  of  collecting  the  know- 
ledge, and  listening  to  the  theories  and  opinions  of  more  than 
one  man  of  talents  and  erudition. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  adopt  the  German  system  to  its 
full  extent  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  eminent  lite- 
rary men  is  too  small — competition,  to  any  extent,  cannot  exist. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  secure  talent  by  fixed  and  per- 
manent rewards,  and  trust,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  character 
and  integrity  of  each  individual  for  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

The  labours  of  the  German  professors  derive  their  highest 
value  from  the  mode  which  has  been  introduced  of  teaching 
each  branch  of  science.  The  exegetical  method  of  instruction, 
white  it  requires  far  greater  attainments  in  the  teacher,  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  details  of  study  much  more  interesting  to  the 
pupil,  and  to  excite  in  him  that  ardent  curiosity  and  love  of  re- 
search which  leads  him  ultimately,  when  left  to  bis  own  re- 
sources, to  pursue,  with  almost  undiminished  zeal,  his  scholastic 
avocations : — 

"  Exegeses,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  our  literary  institutions, 
and  I  have  friends  connected  with  many  of  them,  has  scarcely  become 
a  part  of  classical  instruction.  Here  they  learn  the  construction  of  the 
ancient  languages  much  more  minutely  than  with  us ;  so  much  so,  that 
all  the  rules  and  exceptions  of  the  syntax  must  be  understood  by  the 
student.  When  he  is  familiar  with  these,  he  is  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired such  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  as  imperfectly  to  quaUfy  him 
ilor  commencing  the  study  of  its  authors.  Much  more  remains  to  be 
done  before  he  can  pursue  an  exegetical  course  to  advantage.  He  must 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  geography,  the  antiquities,  the 
physical  character  of  the  country,  whose  hterature  he  is  perusing,  be- 
fore be  enters  upon  this  mode  of  studying.  In  pursuing  it  as  an  exeget, 
he  must  study,  most  intimately,  the  character  of  the  people,  as  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  beings ;  be  able  to  trace  every  custom  and 
every  image  to  its  source ;  become  acquainted  with  their  mythology 
and  philosophy;  ascertain  whether  their  opinions  on  these  subjects 
were  introduced  by  their  intercourse  with  surrounding^  nations,  or  had 
their  origin  in  their  own  peculiar  character ;  make  lumself  intimately 
acqaainted  with  their  history,  laws,  state  of  society,  social  intercourse, 
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mode  of  life,  their  peculiar  rites  and  oeremonies ;  ezamtoe  the  eircmo- 
stances  under  which  the  author  wrote  his  work,  and  of  the  Dation  at  the 
time  it  was  written ;  in  one  word,  discover  every  thing  connected  wkfa 
them  as  moral,  intellectual,  political,  religious,  social,  and  physical  be- 
ings ;  so  that  he  may,  in  the  fullest  manner,  overcome  all  those  difficul- 
ties which  distance,  time,  and  place,  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
reader.  It  is  from  the  pursuit  of  this  course,  that  so  many  of  these  pn^ 
fessort  appear,  in  their  studies  and  lecture-rooms,  to  live  more  in  past 
ag;es  than  in  the  present  century,  and  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  antiquity  than  with  those  of  Germany.  It  is  thus 
that  they  learn  to  feel  the  true  spirit  of  David,  of  Isaiah,  ^schylus,  Eu- 
ripides, Dante,  or  Calderun,  with  almost  the  same  force  as  the  cootem- 
poraries  of  those  poets.  Such  a  professor  becomes,  in  fact,  a  lamp  to 
guide  the  student  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.'*  pp.  176,  177. 

While  so  much  care  has  been  taken  in  each  institution  to  se- 
cure the  most  eminent  scholars  as  instructors,  and  every  means 
employed  to  stimulate  them  to  great  and  continued  exertions — 
no  expense,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  spared  to  encourage 
the  pupils  themselves  to  study,  by  placing,  within  their  reach, 
all  the  sources  of  information  which  aspirants  after  knowledge 
can  desire.  Libraries,  observatories,  botanic  gardens,  mu- 
seums anatomical,  zootomical,  zoological  and  mineralc^ical, 
collections  of  every  nature  appertaining  to  science,  everything, 
in  short,  that  nature,  art,  or  genius  has  produced,  are  heaped 
together  in  almost  lavish  profusion.  But  on  their  libraries  the 
governments  of  Germany  have  bestowed  their  chief  care  and 
unremitted  attention,  well  knowing  that  without  this  ai<jl  their 
Universities  could  acquire  no  reputation,  their  scholars  do  dis- 
tinction— that  profound  learning  could  not  exist — talents,  bow- 
ever  bright,  must  languish,  and  industry  itself,  patient,  forbear- 
ing, unwearied  industry  be  altogether  unavailing.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  well  exemplifies  the  enlightened  liberality  of 
monarchical  Germany-^we  wish  we  had  room  to  insert  some 
other  observations  of  our  author's,  those  in  particular  od  the 
libraries  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin : — 

"  A  traveller  in  Germany  finds  it  difficult  to  proceed  a  day's  janrney 
in  any  direction  north  of  the  Mayne,  without  discovering  somethinff  to 
remind  him,  in  the  small  cities  through  which  he  passes,  that  intelUee- 
tual  cultivation  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. In  entering  Crermany  from  Straaburg,  and  travelling  a  few 
miles  north,  he  arrives  at  Garlsrufae,  where  a  Hbrary  of  seventy  thousand 
volumes  unfolds  its  treasures.  A  few  hours  ride  brings  him  to  Heid^ 
berg,  where  he  discovers  another  of  fifty  thousand.  After  proceedLog 
about  thirty  miles,  he  enters  Darmstadt,  where  he  beholds  a  t^rd,  coih 
taining  ei^ty-five  thousand ;  at  Mayence,  another  of  ninety  thousand ; 
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and  in  the  commercial  city  of  Frankfort,  still  another  of  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  evinces  the  noble  spirit  which  has  animated  the  en- 
lightened merchants  of  that  city.  As  he  leaves  the  latter  town  for  Oot* 
tingeo,  he  stops  at  Giessen,  not  far  from  thirty  miles,  and  in  this  small 
university  he  is  surprised  to  find  a  collection  of  only  twenty  thousand 
volumes  ;  but  he  soon  learns  that  at  Marburg,  twenty  miles  farther,  is 
another  of  fifty-five  thousand ;  and  at  Gassel,  sixty  miles  from  Mar- 
burg, a  third,  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  thoussmd  volumes,  adorns 
tlie  capital  of  Hesse.  On  arriving  at  Gottin^en,  the  next  day  in  tinw 
to  dine,  he  beholds  with  astonishment,  three  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
all  collected  within  less  thau  a  century.  Making  this  a  central  point, 
and  proceeding  north  about  forty  miles,  he  enters  Wolfenbuttel,a  small 
town  of  less  than  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  learns  with  no  little 
pleasure,  that  the  government  of  Brunswick  has  enriched  it  with  a  li- 
brary of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Advancing  still  north,  to 
Hamburgh,  he  is  delighted  in  visiting  the  commercial  and  city  libraries, 
of  twenty-five  and  eighty  thousand  volumes,  to  discover  that  this  mer- 
cantile city  has  displayed  tbe  same  love  of  literature  as  Frankfort. 
South-east  of  Grottiogen,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  he  arrives  at 
Weimar,  where  a  Ubrary  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  and  at  Jena, 
ten  miles  farther,  another  of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  proclaim  the 
princely  spirit  of  the  Dukes  of  this  httle  state.  Leipaug  is  but  a  short 
ride  from  the  last-mentioned  city.  Here,  he  observes,  with  equal  plea- 
sure, two  libraries  containing  one  hundred  thousand ;  at  Halle,  in  Prus- 
sia, only  twenty-five  miles  distant,,  one  of  fifty  thousand;  and  at  Dres- 
den, the  capital  of  Saxony,  a  third,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
volumes.  Proceeding  to  BerUn,  he  enters  the  library  of  the  University, 
containing  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  volumes.  The  Konigs- 
borg  library  of  fifty  thousand ;  the  laree  collection  at  Breslau,  as  well  as 
those  of  many  of  the  other  cities  of  Prussia,  ail  display  the  patronage 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  love  of  literature  which  characterizes 
the  Prussians. 

Proceeding  from  Strasburg  through  Southern  Germany,  a  similar 
prospect  presents  itself  to  his  view.  At  Freyburg,  he  finds  a  library  of 
twenty  thousand ;  at  Tiibingen,  another;  at  Stuttgard,  one  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  thousand  ;  at  Wiirzburg,  a  fourth  of  thirty  thousand ; 
at  Erlangen,  one  of  forty  thousand ;  at  lleindshut,  one  of  one  hundred 
thousand ;  and  at  Munich  he  discovers  the  largest  in  all  (rermany,  and 
the  third  in  the  world,  containing  four  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Oa 
bis  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  finds  that  a  similar  spirit  has  influenced  the 
Austrian  government,  if  not  of  the  present  day,  at  least  of  a  former 
time.  There,  m  the  four  great  libraries,  the  Imperial,  the  University, 
the  Theresian,  and  the  Medical  Chirurffical,  he  discovers  five  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  volumes.  Proceeding  north,  to  complete  the  cir- 
cuit of  Germany,  he  is  led  to  believe,  on  his  arrival  at  Prague,  that  its 
library  of  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  will  do  something  to  dispel 
the  ignorance  which  now  covers  Bohemia.**  pp.  74-76. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  with  so  many  inducements,  opportunities, 
and  ultimately  rewards  for  study,  in  a  land  where  every  scene 
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recals  the  labours  and  triainphs  of  its  sa^es ;  where  the  govern- 
ments appearr  to  feel  their  glory  identified  with  the  literary  re- 
putation of  their  subjects,  and  the  people  consider  the  renown 
of  their  scholars  as  honouring  and  ennobling  their  country. — 
Is  it  wonderful  that  professor,  and  teacher,  and  student  should 
labour  with  a  common,  burning  and  unremitted  zeal,*  and  that 
the  Germans  should  have  rendered  themselves  as  they  are  at 
this  day,  by  far  the  best  scholars  and  the  most  learned  people 
in  the  civilized  world  ! 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  language  and  literature 
of  such  a  people  should  be  so  little  knon^n  in  the  United  States. 
Inheriting  from  the  English  a  good  fund  of  prejudice  against  all 
foreign  nations,  and  honestly  believing  ourselves,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  John  Bullism,  the  most  wise  and  the  most  enlightened 
of  all  mankind,  we  live  ignorant  of  the  improvements,  at  least 
of  the  literary  improvements  of  other  people,  and  then  are  quite 
offended  if  hiughed  at  for  our  voluntary  blindness,  and  in  many 
cases  for  our  real  ignorance.  If  our  commercial  and  political 
intercourse  with  Germany  is  not  great,  a  literary  intercxmrse 
ought  to  be  sedulously  cultivated,  and  our  scholars  should  no 
longer  continue  ignorant  of  the  language  of  a  people  pre-emi- 
nent in  modern  times  for  the  originality  of  their  conceptions, 
the  extent  and  variety  of  their  erudition,  and  the  depth  of  their 
researches. 

^  It  is  rare,  says  Mr.  Dwight.  to  find  a  Professor  who  cannot  translate  from  sii 
to  seventeen  languages,  and  speak  three  or  four.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  students 
and  professors  also  to  devote  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  study,  and  to 
continue  this  habit  for  years.  Of  the  perseverance  of  the  students,  and  the  high 
value  they  place  on  the  instructions  and  information  they  derive  from  the  Profet- 
sors  at  the  Universities,  the  following  anecdote  will  give  a  singular  illustratioa. 
Even  the  circnlation  of  such  a  story,  if  the  fact  itself  should  be  discredited,  indi- 
cates a  peculiar  state  of  society.  '*  A  younff  man  from  Hesse  Cassel,  who  had 
passed  three  years  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  having  finished  his  education, 
started  for  home  with  nearly  twenty  volumes  of  notes  which  he  bad  taken  at  the 
lectures.  On  the  way,  his  trunk,  containing  his  note  books,  was  cut  off  from  the 
earriese.  He  was  so  distressed  in  consequence  of  this  robbery,  for  he  regarded  it 
as  the  Toss  of  his  education,  that  he  returned  to  Heidelberg,  and  studied  three  yean 
longer,  to  provide  himself  with  a  trunk  full  of  learning.  This  anecdote,  it  is  trae, 
exhibits  the  eagerness  of  the  students  to  collect  the  opinions  and  remarks  of  the 
professors,  in  rather  a  ludicrous  light.  A  short  residence  at  a  German  university, 
nowever,  will  convince  any  one,  that  this  habit  results  not  so  much  from  a  belief 
that  the  professors  are  oracular,  as  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
students  are  placed.  Most  of  them  are  in  such  indigent  circumstances,  not  only  at 
the  university,  but  even  for  several  years  after  they  have  become  lawjrers,  Ay- 
sicians,  clergymen,  and  instructors  in  the  gymnasia,  that  they  are  unable  to  purtuiase 
■  many  books.  The  notes  which  they  take,  contain  not  only  extracts  of  the  lectures, 
but  a  list  of  all  the  authorities  referred  to  by  the  professor,  with  the  chapters  and 
sections.  When  investigating  similar  subjects  afterwards,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  search  a  long  time  for  the  works  in  which  they  are  discussed,  they  are  able 
to  refer  to  them  immediately.  Many  of  the  professors  have  likewise  their  own  pe- 
culiar theories,  which  are  not  to  be  tonnd  in  any  published  work ;  for  they  often  do 
not  pnbluh  the  substance  of  their  lectures  until  late  in  life/' 
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We  hare  noticed  in  the  early  part  of  thifl  article,  the  con- 
trast which  Mr.  Dwight  so  often  makes  between  the  state  of 
education  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries.  At  pages 
244-5,  he  has  stated  his  views  clearly  and  forcibly.  We  are  no 
partizans  on  this  question — ^we  only  wish  to  present  a  fair  ex- 
position, as  far  as  our  means  permit,  of  the  subject.  We  know 
not  that  the  Catholics  have  uniformly* paid  as  much  attention  to 
the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  labouring  classes  of  society,  as 
the  Protestants.  In  political  instruction,  we  belieire,  they  are 
far  behind  hand.  We  think,  however,  that  Spain,  Ireland  and 
Spanish  America,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dwight,  are  not  fair  ex- 
amples. Other  causes  besides  religion  hare  influenced  their 
condition — There  was  as  much  political  as  religious  bigotry 
manifested  in  the  government  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The 
following  table  will  shew  that  in  many  parts  of  Europe  the 
Catholics  have  exerted  themselves  with  laudable  energy  and 
success  in  diffusing  education  through  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  the  people.  It  is  taken,  excepting  the  two  items  which  are 
marked  by  asterisks,  from  Balbi,*  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statirtical  writers  of  the  present  day.  These  we  have  found 
among  the  artieles  of  literary  intelligence  contained  in  the 
*'  Revue  Encyclopedique"  for  the  last  year. 


lo  the  'Pftjrs  de  Vaud,  Protestant,  there  is  1  chUd  at  school  for  every  6.6  inhabitants. 

Prussia,  Protestant  1  do  7. 

*Baviria,  Catholic  1  do  8. 

Low  Countries,  Catholic  1  do  9.7. 

United  States,  Protestant  1  do  11. 

Anstria,  CathoUc  1  do  15. 

En^and,  Protestant  1  do  15.3. 

France,  Catholic  1  do  17.6. 

If  we  were  to  advert  to  the  means  of  diffusing  political  infor- 
mation in  the  same  countries,  the  result  would  be  widely  dif- 
ferent. 
In  the  United  States,  there  is  1  Journal  for  every  11,600  inhabitants.t 


Low  Countries, 

(« 

40,953 

Prussia, 

IC 

43,090 

England, 

<4 

46^00 

France, 

ii 

52,117 

Austria, 

.' 

«C 

376,471 

*  La  Monarchic  Frmn^aise  comparte  aax  Principanx  Etats  da  Globe.  Par  Adriea 
Balbi.    Pfetris,  18S8. 

t  While  we  publish  the  tables  of  M.  Balbi,  we  are  awajre  thai  for  the  United 
States,  where  the  changes  are  so  rapid  that  no  statist  not  residing  on  the  spot  can 
keep  pace  with  them,  many  allowances  most  be  made.  In  England,  also,  it  is 
probable  that  the  nnmber  of  copies  printed  of  each  leatfing  jonmal  more  than  com- 
pensates for  th^r  comparatiyely  unall  nombers. 
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We  hare  presented  the  bright  and  strong  lights  of  the  Ger- 
man Universities;  let  us  now  consider  the  shadows  that  are 
mingled  with  them.  Two  circumstances  have  exposed  them  to 
the  severe  strictures  of  foreigners.  The  one  certainly  a  great 
blemish,  but  capable  of  an  easy  and  effectual  cure ;  the  other 
arising,  to  use  the  language  of  some  ancient  philosophers,  from 
the  *'  nature  of  things,'^  and  only  to  be  judged  after  a  carefid 
comparison  of  good  and  evil. 

The  turbulence,  quarrels,  duels,  arid  carousals  of  tbe  stu- 
dents, form  the  first  and  great  cause  of  complaint  against 
these  institutions.  Mr.  Russell  devotes  many  pages  to  this 
source  of  scandal  and  reproach.  These  habits  have  arisen  in 
a  great  degree  from  one  or  two  unfortunate  customs  that  have 
prevailed  for  some  time  in  these  Universities,  have  been  pro- 
moted by  the  great  degree  of  personal  independence  which  the 
students,  ''Burschen,"  as  they  term  themselves,  have  gloried 
in  cultivating,  and  have  been  encouraged  in  later  times  by  the 
military  spirit  of  the  age,  and  by  the  example  set  by  these  very 
students  in  the  last  great  struggles  of  Europe — in  the  ^'  libe- 
ration war,*'  as  it  is  popularly  termed  in  Germany — ^whea 
raising  from  every  University  the  cry  of  national  independence, 
the  Burschen  placed  themselves  in  the  front  of  battle,  and  in 
many  a  hard-foi^ht  field  shared  in  the  danger  and  the  triumph 
of  their  country.  Such  patriotism  and  so  much  courage  seemed 
to  sanction,  in  public  opinion,  some  of  those  errors  which  it 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  eradicate.  For  when  it  was  sup- 
posed by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  these  young  men  bad 
returned  from  the  army  infected  with  principles  that  were 
alarming  if  not  dangerous,  filled  with  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  future  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  their  country  if  they  could 
unite  the  German  race  and  its  broken  tribes  into  one  family 
under  one  government,  and  were  actually  forming  under  these 
impressions  secret  societies  for  the  reformation  of  the  political 
state  of  Germany;  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  quickly 
interfered  and  suppressed  every  suspicious  association.  But 
the  quarrels  of  the  students,  as  affecting  only  their  individual 
interests,  were  left  to  their  own  discretion. 

The  young  men  in  each  University  form  themselves  into 
clans.  Those  from  each  kingdom  or  principality  associate 
together  into  what  they  term  '^Landmannschaften,"  literally, 
countrymanship,  and  it  immediately  becomes  the  object  of  each 
of  these  clans  to  control  the  rest  and  the  University,  and  to 
annoy  and  bully  the  Philistines,  as  they  courteously  call  the 
townsmen.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  very  praiseworthy  de- 
signs, perpetual  broils  take  place,  and  in  some  of  the  Uuiversi- 
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ties  scarcely  a  tnoming  passes  over  without  a  duel.  These 
duels  in  themselves  are  supremely  ridiculous.  Swords  are  the 
instruments  of  combat,  aud  the  parties,  according  to  Mr.  Dwigh^, 
go  out  so  completely  encased  in  a  leathern  jacket,  stuffed  and 
padded,  and  desceoding  below  the  waist,  that  their  bodies 
are  invulnerable.  The  arms  and  face  are,  therefore,  the  only 
parts  exposed,  for  it  is  considered  unworthy  of  a  Burschen  to 
strike  at  the  legs,  and  were  it  not  that  they  sometimes  lose  an 
eye  or  a  nose,  their  quarrels  would  be  altogether  comic.  The 
scars  they  gain  on  the  face  are  looked  upon  only  as  marks  of 
honourable  distinction.  The  parties  are  attended  by  surgeons, 
witnesses,  seconds  and  an  umpire,  who  all  gravely  smoke  and 
see  that  the  combat  is  fair,  and  continued  until  one  party  re- 
ceives a  wound  sufficient  to  atone  for  such  serious  offences  as 
generally  lead  to  these  interviews. 

It  is  amusing,  however,  to  notice  that  even  in  their  quarrels, 
something  like  a  literary  feeling  predominates.  They  quarrel 
by  book,  by  the  card,  as  Touchstone  says.  The  terms  of  re- 
proach are  arranged  and  graduated,  and  the  reproach  (blows 
are  not  permitted  in  Germany,  and  would  lead  to  mortal  combat) 
wtiich  closes  the  verbal  controversy,  and  allows  no  reply  but  by 
the  sword,  the  last  term  of  insult  and  defiance,  the  inexpiable 
offence  is  to  call  your  adversary,  not  liar  or  scoundrel,  but  a 
*^  dummer  junge,"  or  blockhead. 

That  the  governments  of  Germany  could  check  at  once  all 
this  unruly  conduct  of  the  students  no  one  can  doubt.  In  that 
country,  the  Universities  are  the  avenues  to  all  professions,  all 
civil  offices,  and  in  most  instances,  even  to  military  appoint- 
ments. Expulsion  from  a  University  would  close  a  youog  man's 
prospects  for  life,  and  drive  him  for  subsistence  among  the 
labouring  classes,  at  an  age  and  with  habits  that  unfit  him  for 
joining  them  advantageously.  With  such  powerful  means  of 
control  in  their  hands,  it  seems  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
these  disorders  could  not  be  suppressed.  But  the  governments 
leave  the  regulation  of  these  points  to  the  heads  of  the  Univer- 
sities. Now  the  professors,  as  we  have  already  seen,  depend  in 
a  great  measure  for  their  incomes  and  support  on  the  students 
who  attend  their  lectures,  and  if  any  steps  were  taken  in  one 
University  to  restrain  what  the  Burschen  consider  as  their  inde- 
feasible privileges  and  long  sanctioned  rights,  they  would  almost 
universally  leave  the  offending  institution,  and  repair  to  some 
other  seminary.  A  joint  and  sincere  effort  of  all  the  Universities 
could  effect  a  reform,  but  no  one,  whatever  may  be  its  standing 
or  reputation,  cw  attempt  it  alone. 
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Hence  baa  arisen  the  second  charge  against  the  Vnirersitiea, 
of  the  want  of  order  and  discipline,  and  the  reproach  that  the 
pr6fe88ors  and  teachers  become  so  dependent  on  the  stadeata 
that  they  neither  attempt  to  repress  their  riots,  nor  enforce 
their  attendance  on  the  lectures.  Even  supposing  this  to  be  b 
some  measure  true,  we  must  still  weigh  the  comparative  merits 
of  two  systems  and  examine  whether  the  results  of  the  German 
discipline,  with  all  its  acknowledged  defects,  have  not  in  vahie 
far  exceeded  the  contrary  system  as  practised  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  professors,  rendered  independent  of  the  students, 
have  too  often  been  found  reckless  of  their  duty.  Mr.  Russel  him- 
self is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  difference  in  the  performance 
of  their  engagements  between  the  professors  acting  under  these 
two  principles. 

Besides,  in  Germany  the  Universities  are  not  considered  as 
the  resort  of  children  or  of  boys.  From  the  qualifications  that 
are  required,  no  one  repairs  to  them  until  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  and  may  in  some  measure  be 
intrusted  to  his  own  guidance.  The  students  attend  only  sodi 
lectures  as  bear  upon  their  future  views  in  life,  and  from  the 
poverty  and  industry  of  the  greater  portion  of  them,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  they  carefully  attend  on  all  for  which 
they  pay.  In  the  United  States,  the  only  establishments  whicfa 
resemble  the  German  Universities,  are  the  medical  schools.  In 
these  the  pupils  have  generally  been  distinguished  for  their  as* 
siduous  attention,  and  prove  that  where  the  professors  are  men 
of  character  and  talents,  we  may  confidently  trust  to  this  system 
of  instruction.  In  this  country,  we  should  have  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  riots  of  students,  for  at  a  certain  point  the 
civil  authority  of  the  country  would  interfere.  The  fiiculty  of 
our  colleges  have  not,  and  will  not  have  as  in  Germany,  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  carousals  of  the  Burscheo  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  That  they  occasionally  indulge  in 
revelry  and  song  is  undoubtedly  true.  When  young  men  have 
been  studying  for  fifteen  hours  a  day,  was  the  reply  of  one  who 
had  passed  several  years  at  Heidelburg,  they  may  well  be  per- 
mitted to  make  merry  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  two— but  ex- 
cepting in  the  use  of  tobacco,  they  are  not  intemperate. 

The  example  of  Germany  is  worthy  of  our  most  attentive 
consideration.  The  United  States  are  now  in  that  stage  of 
society  when  improvements  can  be  incorporated  most  easily  into 
their  systems — ^when  the  fresh  and  pliant  spirit  can  receive  any 
impression  from  the  plastic  power  of  experience  and  wisdom. 
They  are  placed  too  in  circumstances  which  have  always  been 
found  &vourable  to  energy  and  mental  excellence.    The  mem- 
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bers  of  our  confederacy  are  all  politically  equal —they  are  all 
sufficiently  powerful  and  wealthy  to  establish  seminaries  of 
learning  of  the  highest  rank,  and  provide  them  with  all  the  ap- 
pendages and  apparatus  necessary  for  their  success.  Springing 
up  over  every  part  of  our  country,  and  pressing  forward  not 
with  mean  or  hostile  jealousy,  but  in  ardent  and  generous  emu* 
lation,  these  sources  of  learning  and  of  knowledge  will  diffuse 
around  them  the  bright  glories  of  enlightened  and  progressive 
civilization ;  will  advance  with  the  improvements  of  mankind, 
and  by  mutual  and  active  competition,  save  each  other  from  the 
pegligence,  the  abuses,  the  lethargy  which  too  often  creep  into 
or  hover  around  old  and  privileged  establishments.  There  will 
not  be  one  Capital  absorbing  the  talent,  wealth  and  enterprize 
of  the  country^  leaving  the  extremities  cheerless  and  desolate; 
but  many  separate  points  radiant  with  light  and  intelligence,  . 
and  we  should  hope,  with  unfading  freshness  and  perpetual 
youth.  Mr.  Dwight  appears  anxious  to  see  concentrated  in  one 
or  two  great  establishments,  the  literary  means  and  efforts  of 
the  whole  republic.  For  our  own  parts,  if  we  ever  feel  disposed 
to  indulge  in  those  visions  which  arise  sp  easily  before  our  states- 
men and  poets  when  predicting  the  future  glories  of  our  country, 
and  which  play  before  our  author  himself  in  sufficient  magnifi- 
ceface,  we  derive  our  most  confident  anticipations  from  the  federa- 
tive nature  of  our  union,  so  well  calculated  to  extend  the  advan- 
tages and  blessings  of  our  institutions  into  every  nook  and  comer 
of  our  extensive  domain,  and  preserve  in  health  and  vigour  the 
principles  that  so  soon  decay  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  corrupt  me- 
tropolis. If  we  were  disposed  to  pursue  this  subject,  Greece, 
in  the  bright  days  of  her  renown,  even  Germany,  in  her  present 
triumphant  career,  would  ftirnish  strong  illustrations  to  support 
our  opinions.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  beneficial  effects  of 
emulation  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  arts,  and 
experience  shews  that  states— especially  a  number  of  small 
states  clustered  together  under  something  like  the  same  system 
of  manners  and  government — are  as  alive  to  its  impulses  as 
individuals.  No  one  who  reads  the  Greek  authors  needs  to  be 
told  that  the  reflection,  '^  what  will  be  said  of  us  at  the  Olympic 
Games,''  inspired  many  a  lofty  aspiration  and  gave  vigour  and 
animation  to  many  a  virtuous  resolution. 

Mr.  Dwight  seems  to  fear  that  the  number  and  jealousy  of  the 
religious  sects  in  the  United  States,  will  prevent  or  fi'ustrate  aH 
attempts  to  make  extensive  literary  establishments,  and,  per- 
haps, diminish  the  efficiency  of  thos^  which  already  exist- 
that  the  apprehension  of  all,  lest  some  one  should  become  pre- 
dominant, will  induce  each  sect  rather  to  confine  its  efforts  to  its 
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own  schools  tlian  throw  them  into  a  comn>on  fund  for  general 
benefit.  We  hope  no  suoh  evil  consequences  will  occur,  at  least, 
not  until  each  stale  can  support  four,  five  or  six  of  these  estab- 
lishments, when  the  division  would  cease  to  be  an  evil.  For 
while  we  do  not  wish  to  see  all  the  means  of  the  country  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  great  institutions,  we  are  aware  that  those 
means  may  be  broken  up  and  frittered  away  into  so  many  frag- 
ments as  to  be  rendered  altogether  ineflicient. 

On  the  results  of  German  educatiou  when  compared  with  our 
own,  Mr.  D wight  makes  the  following  observation : — 

''  Like  our  iodividual  States,  they  are  too  dmall  in  population  and 
iBsources  to  exert  much  influence  on  the  political  world.  Only  one 
avenue  to  distinction  remains,  viz.  that  of  literatnre.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  many  of  them,  at  least  one  university,  which  is  patronised  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  and  provided  very  abundantly  with  the  materiel  of 
instruction.  A  literary  rivalry  is  thus  excited,  which  is  not  only  visible 
in  the  broad  foundation  on  which  they  rest,  but  also  in  the  strife  which 
so  generally  exists  among  the  monarchs,  to  obain  the  most  eminent  lite- 
rati of  this  country.     •         •         ♦         • 

"  Weimar,  for  example,  with  a  territory  not  larger  than  many  of  the 
counties  of  New- York,  and  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  has  a  university  of  between  four  and  ^ve  hundred 
students,  with  two  libraries,  containing  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand volumes,  three  learned  societies,  and  several  distinguished  gym- 
nasia, besides  other  schools  of  an  elevated  character.  Baden,  with  a 
territory  not  so  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  a  population  of  but  little  over 
amillion,has  two  universities,  containing  almost  twelve  hundred  students, 
three  pubhc  libraries,  in  which  are  assembled  one  hundred  and  for^ 
thousand  volumes,  four  lycea,  and  fourteen  gymnasia,  to  say  notbing  ii 
the  numerous  Latin  schools  which  exist  there.  It  is  such  institutioni 
which  give  to  these  petty  kingdoms  and  duchies  their  fame,  without 
which  thej  would  be  almost  unnoticed,  or  if  observed,  soon  forgotten  by 
the  traveller.  More  learned  works  have  issued  from  the  university  of 
Gottingen  in  less  than  ninety-five  years,  than  from  the  whole  continent 
of  America  during  the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  its 
discovery.*'  pp.  189-190. 

On  perusing  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph,  we  certainly  were 
amused  with  the  moderation  of  our  author.  We  might  have  erred 
as  much  in  the  precipitancy  of  our  judgment  as  he  has  done  in  his 
caution,  but  we  should  certainly  have  omitted  the  ninety,  and  per- 
mitted the  comparison  to  rest  on  the  remaining  five  years.  When 
we  speak  of  contrasting  the  learning  of  the  two  people,  we  are  led 
immediately  to  recollect  not  only  what  has  been  the  state  of 
education  in  this  country,  with  some  few  exceptions,  from  its  first 
settlement  to  the  present  hour — but  how  little  a  scholar  in  the 
United  States  could  perform ,  even  if  by  his  own  exertions  be  should 
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have  repaired  the  omisdions  of  his  youthful  days,  and  had  quali- 
fied himself  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  antiquity. 

Learning  is  the  knowledge  of  the  history,  the  traditions,  the 
manners,  the  opinions,  the  written  memorials  of  past  ages. 
Whoever,  smitten  with  the  love  of  letters,  aspires  to  the  repu- 
tation of  learning,  must  ascend  to  the  original  sources  of  know- 
ledge, must  commune  with  departed  sages  in  their  own  tongues, 
must  gather  their  opinions  from  the  records  they  themselves  have 
left,  and  bring  to  the  test  of  criticism  their  statements  and  their 
dogmas.  When  searching  after  facts,  he  must  resort  to  contem- 
porary witnesses,  or  when  these  are  wanting  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  lived  nearest  in  time  and  place  to  the  events  he  wishes  to 
investigate — and  to  render  his  researches  still  more  satisfactory, 
he  must  trace  and  examine  the  illustrations  and  comments  which 
succeeding  writers  have  added  to  them,  and  must  seek  the  col- 
lateral aid  which  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  all  the  remains 
of  antiquity  will  afford.  But  who  can  pursue  these  researches, 
who  can  acquire  this  knowledge,  when  the  registers  of  the  facts 
and  opinions,  the  volumes  in  which  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of 
past  ages  have  been  preserved,  are  not  in  his  possession  nor 
within  his  reach.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  comparing  the  efiTorts  of 
the  scholars  of  the  two  continents,  when  circumstances  have  left 
for  them  no  common  ground  of  comparison.  It  is  as  absurd  to 
accuse  the  scholars  of  this  country  of  want  of  learning,  as  it 
would  be  to  reproach  Cicero  for  not  having  understck>d  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Brahmins.     It  existed,  but  not  for  him-  , 

In  what  part  of  the  United  States,  by  any  effort  of  human 
talent,  could  Fabricius  have  compiled  hisBibliothecaGraeca,  or 
Eichhorn  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  Bayle  his 
Dictionary,  or  Gibbon  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, or  Michaelis  or  Mosheim,  Heyne  or  Heeren,  the  splendid 
lights  of  Gottingen,  have  composed  their  celebrated  writings? 
We  may  go  farther — we  may  ask  in  what  science,  in  what  lite- 
rary pursuit  can  the  scholars  of  the  United  States  compete  even 
DOW  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  Europe?  When  our  govern- 
ments or  the  patrons  of  literature  shall  form  in  four,  six  or  a 
dozen  dififerent  places  (our  country  is  too  extensive  for  one  to 
meet  the  wants  of  its  citizens)  such  libraries  as  that  of  Gottin- 
gen, we  may  then  expect  from  the  industry  of  our  students  the 
learning  of  the  old  world,  or  justly  hold  them  answerable  for 
their  inferiority. 

The  influence  of  these  untoward  circumstances  on  our  litera- 
ture has  been  most  unpropitious.  It  has  led  us  to  copy  from 
our  European  brethren  the  worst  of  their  habits.  We  have 
been  content  to  sit  down  with  information  received  at  second 
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hand ;  to  write  oa  science  without  the  means  of  knowing  its 
real  state  and  progress  abroad ;  to  write  history  without  the 
means,  until,  perhaps,  at  last  the  inclination  was  lost  of  god- 
sulting  original  authority.  We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  com- 
pilers from  compilationsi  of  retailing  dregs  so  often  drained  ai 
to  hare  lost  all  relish  of  their  original  flavour.  The  pa^  cen- 
tury was  in  its  example  also  unfavourable  to  us.  It  was  em- 
phatically the  age  of  superficial  writers,  even  while  it  occasioD- 
ally  produced  the  most  profound  thinkers.  In  English  literature, 
Gibbon  was  the  only  historian  who  deserved  a  reputation  for 
research  at  once  faithful  and  profound,  and  a  diligence  perse- 
vering and  unconquerable ;  yet  even  in  Gibbon,  the  want  of 
Oriental  learning  is  now  seen  and  regretted.  Style,  by  the 
critics  after  the  days  of  Addison,  had  been  carried  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  elegance,  and  elevated  to  the  first  rank  in  literary 
merit.  Style,  an  admirable  but  still  a  subordinate  virtue, 
worthless  when  not  encircling  and  decorating  knowledge,  was 
made  a  substitute  for  all  other  qualities,  and  the  deep  erudition 
of  the  older  writers  was  thrown  aside  that  the  world  might 
enjoy  the  polished  periods,  the  sparkling  ornaments,  or  the 
affected  sentiraentalism  of  their  degenerate  successors.  From 
this  dangerous  descent,  the  world  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
called by  the  example  of  the  German  schools.  Their  Ciuides 
had  been  the  jest  of  the  wits,  the  bye-word  of  the  ignorant,  the 
scorn  and  horiror  of  the  indolent.  Forbearance  itself  couid 
scarcely  tolerate  the  word-weighing,  stopcorrecting,  sentence- 
mending  race.  A  progeny  poring  forever  over  mutilated  frag- 
ments, fading  manuscripts,  worm-eaten  folios  and  mouldering 
inscrif»tions — yet  they  went  on  patiently  bearing  their  reproach, 
until  the  world  began  at  last  to  perceive  that  if  it  became  neces- 
sary to  know  the  value  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  it  was  by 
German  industry  it  had  been  collated  and  compared ;  if  it 
wished  to  read  correctly  an  ancient  writer,  it  was  to  a  German 
edition  that  recourse  must  be  had ;  if  it  wished  to  understand 
ancient  opinions,  it  was  in  German  expositions  they  were  DKMt 
accurately  unfolded ;  if  it  wished  to  ascertain  doubtful  or  de- 
puted facts,  it  was  by  German  sagacity  they  had  been  iDTestt- 
gated  and  explained.  German  learning,  in  short,  was  gradually 
acquiring  its  natural  and  inevitable  influence  over  the  ciTilisad 
world,  and  stamping  many  of  its  features  on  the  character  of 
the  age. 

It  was  also  perceived  that  the  uncouth  language  of  Grermany, 
which  her  monarchs  had  disdained  to  speak,  was  capable  of 
acquiring  a  modulation  as  it  always  possessed  a  flexibility  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  language  whatever,  and  began  to  poor 
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forth  strains  of  the  most  original  poetry/  The  plodding  Germans 
were  found  to  be  of  'imagination  all  compact,''  and  how  could 
invention  be  denied  to  those  who  had  shaken  the  old  systems  of 
the  world  to  their  foundations,  by  the  discovery  of  gunpowder 
and  printing?  France,  after  a  long  struggle,  was  obliged 
to  bend  to  this  example,  and  its  influence  has  extended  to  Great 
Britain.  Those  who  read,  may  hereafter,  if  they  please,  read 
compilations,  but  those  who  wrUe,  must,  if  they  wish  to  obtain 
character  or  reputation,  draw  their  materials  from  authentic  and 
original  sources*  Even  these  authorities  are  no  longer  received 
with  a  blind  credence,  as  in  the  days  of  honest  old  Rollin,  who 
swallowed  the  millions  of  Xerxes  and  many  other  wonderful 
tales  with  as  much  gravity  and  good  faith  as  Herodotus  could 
have  desired  in  a  Greek  at  the  Olympic  Games,  but  they  are 
now  scrutinized,  and  their  real  value  ascertained  with  a  dis- 
crimination and  philosophical  acumen  unknown  in  former  times. 
For  this  also  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  critical  schools  of  Ger- 
many. In  all  these  resf>ect8,  we  are  and  must  be  behind  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  until  good  libraries,  which  can  alone 
place  us  on  an  equality,  are  furnished  to  our  scholars. 

On  another  subject,  however,  we  must  express  our  surprise 
at  the  slow  developement  of  talent  in  the  United  States.  Learn- 
ing depends  on  means  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  our  posses- 
sion—on extraneous  and  adventitious  circumstances.  Poetry 
springs  from  the  living  fountains  of  the  nature  that  is  within  us. 
In  its  noblest  strains,  it  is  but  the  expression  of  deep  feeling,  of 
lofty  sentiment,  of  embodied  passion,  the  representation  of 
beauty,  grace  and  power,  of  daring  enterprize  and  herpic 
achievement.  Wherever  man  is  found,  bis  passions  and  his 
frailties,  love  and  ambition,  fear,  avarice,  hope,  jealousy,  re- 
venge attend  his  footsteps.  In  the  desert  as  in  the  crowded 
hall,  in  silence  and  in  solitude  their  voice  is  heard,  and  whether 
in  the  broken  accents  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  or  kindling  with 
the  rapture  of  a  holy  enthusiasm,  they  often  break  forth  in 
poetry  and  song. 

If  we  are  denied  some  of  those  collateral  aids  which  have 
shed  so  many  charms  over  the  strains  of  the  *'  mighty  masters 
of  the  lyre,"  if  some  of  the  gorgeous  drapery,  the  picturesque 
monuments,  and  thrilling  associations  of  the  antique  world — if 
knight  and  tower,  if  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault  and 
holy  shrine,  if  magic  cave  and  cell,  and  enchanted  palaces, 
if  fable  with  her  wild  creations,  and  tradition  with  her  wondrous 
and  mysterious  legends  are  wanting  in  oar  land — we  have 
the  desert  and  its  solitude,  the  whirlwind,  the  mountain  and 
Uie  cataract,  stenes  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  wbert  we  may 
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ccrmmune  with  fancy  and  catch  poetic  fervour  from  the  ever- 
living  sources  of  inspiration.  Man  and  his  passions,  the  forms, 
and  the  holj  and  unsearchable  power  that  fashioned  the  forms 
of  nature,  are  all  elements  of  poetry,  and  have  been  always  be- 
fore us.  If  the  grey  streaks  of  morning  are  now  breaking  upon 
us,  we  still  wonder  at  their  late  and  tardy  approach.  We  can 
make  no  such  defence  as  in  the  former  case ;  we  can  only  ac- 
knowledge that  the  mind  of  the  Americans  has  been  more  prac- 
tical than  poetical— and  that  the  active  pursuits  of  life  have 
diverted  their  imagination  from  the  contemplation  of  ideal  and 
possible  perfection,  to  the  cold  and  absorbing  calculations  of 
real  and  necessary  utility. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  nor  to 
notice  more  in  detail  the  travels  of  Mr.  Dwight.  In  the  depart- 
ment to  which  his  attention  was  particularly  directed,  he  has 
been  altogether  satisfactory.  His  political  observations  are 
generally  correct  and  liberal.  In  hb  criticisms,  he  is  superficial; 
be  speaks  about  a  subject,  but  does  not  analyze  it ;  he  carries 
our  expectations  and  attention  repeatedly  to  some  topic  or  work, 
as  for  instance,  the  Faust  of  Groethe,  but  falters  and  turns  aside 
just  when  we  expect  a  critical  analysis.  His  views  of  the  religions 
opinions  of  Germany  are  not  altogether  as  full  as  we  expected; 
and  those  of  her  schools  of  philosophy  still  more  defective.  We 
are,  however,  indebted  to  him  for  information  far  more  impor- 
tant, and  we  are  willing  at  present  to  leave  the  philosophy  of 
Fichte,  Schelling  and  Kant,  to  a  future  day,  and  to  more  pro- 
found and  more  thoroughly  initiated  adepts. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  notice  some  of  bis  obeer- 
rations  on  the  musical  taste,  and  skill  and  habits  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Their  love  of  music  is  almost  unbounded,  and  their 
proficiency,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  reputation  of  their 
great  masters,  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  heard  in  its  sweetest 
tones  and  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  not  only  in  the  palaces 
of  the  monarch,  but  amidst  the  humble  avocations  and  paatioies 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Almost  every  one  is  a  musician  in  the 
real  and  appropriate  meaning.  This  is  another  point  in  which  <Nir 
country  most  widely  difiers  from  Germany.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  the  crowds  that  throng  our  public  places  on  gala  days,  ttuit 
choak  our  streets  and  lanes  whenever  a  cracked  fife  or  unstrung 
drum,  or  even  a  jewsharp  is  heard  along  the  pavements,  it 
would  be  supposed  we  were  among  the  most  musical  or  at  least 
musio-loving  people  in  the  universe.  If  we  should  judge  from 
the  performance  or  real  knowledge  of  our  performers  (we  speak 
of  our  native  productions)  what  could  we  say  f  It  is  now  forty 
years  since  we  have  heard  our  halls  resounding  wkh  tnstninieiit% 
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or^an  ai^l  barp  and  piano,  violin  anl  flute,  cjrmfaal  and  psal* 
tery — yet  in  that  time  we  have  not  produced  a  musician  nor  a 
celebrated  performer.  We  may  ffo  further  and  say,  we  have 
never  educated  one  who  understood  the  principles  of  music  as  a 
science,  or  the  fundamental  doctrines  upon  which  all  musical 
composition  must  be  founded.  Every  thing  has  partaken  of  the 
superficial  nature  of  our  schemes  of  education— every  thing  for 
ease  or  momentary  effect.  It  is  time  that  the  day  of  refor- 
mation should  approach. 


Art.  v.— Letters  written  in  the  Interior  cf  Cuha^  between  the 
Mountains  ofArcana^  to  the  East^  and  ofCusco^  to  the  Westj 
in  the  months  of  February^  March,  April  and  May,  1888.  By 
the  late  Re?.  Abtel  Abbot,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Beverly,  in  Massachusetts.  Bostcm.  Bowles  ^ 
Dearborn.  1829. 

This  little  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  was  written  during  a 
residence  of  nearly  four  months  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Baron 
Humboldt's  account  of  this  island,  we  believe,  has  not  been 
translated  into  English.  Huber,  who  has  likewise  described 
this  portion  of  the  West  Indies,  is  a  loose,  if  not  a  superficial 
and  careless  writer.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  tliat  we 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  authority  like  Dr.  Ab« 
bet's,  upon  which,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  they  may 
place  implicit  reliance.  The  author  enjoyed  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  acquiring  information,  with  which  even  the  most 
fortunate  tourists  are  rarely  favoured.  At  the  same  time  that 
bis  ^^  Letters"  embrace  a  range  of  objects,  of  all  others,  per- 
haps, best  fitted  to  gratify  the  awakened  public  curiosity  in  re- 
gard to  this  interesting  and  magnificent  island.  They  do  not 
present  us  with  any  profound  speculations  about  its  political 
condition  as  it  is,  or  as  it  promises  to  become.  To  such  sub- 
jects be  has  scarcely  alluded  at  all— ^mt  he  compensates  for 
the  omission,  by  a  very  lively  and  discriminating  account  of 
whatever  concerns  the  religion,  manners,  customs,  economy  and 
productions  of  the  country.  The  graphic  minuteness  and  vi- 
vacity of  his  deiKsriptions,  strike  us  not  only  as  a  great  beauty, 
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but  as  furnishing  internal  evidence  of  their  fidelity  and  accuracy. 
No  reader  can  fail  to  be  charmed  with  them.  We  felt  ourseWes 
unconsciously  carried  along  by  the  narrative,  and  seemed  to 
share  with  the  author,  by  a  sort  of  ideal  presence,  in  all  the 
interests  and  pleasures  of  his  tour. 

As  the  principal  purpose  of  the  few  remarks  which  we  have 
to  make  u|x>n  this  volume,  is  to  call  the  public  attention  to  an 
American  work  of  real  merit,  we  shall  proceed,  without  further 
preface,  to  make  some  extracts  from  it. 

"  Carolina  in  its  general  appearance  is  lifeless  and  dull,  compared 
with  almost  any  spot,  since  the  plantations  commenced.  You  often  see 
a  beautiful  white  stone  wall,  and  sometimes  faced,  inclosing  the  plan- 
tation from  the  highway ;  sometimes  a  picket  fence,  withed  to  a  singk 
slab,  by  a  cord  cut  from  the  forest,  as  big  as  your  finger,  and  drawn  ai 
neatly  as  a  cord  of  hemp ;  sometimes  a  living  hed^  of  stakes  driren 
like  our  willows  in  a  wet  place ;  sometimes  a  beautiful  lime  hedge  is  the 
fence,  and  rarely  the  awkward  ziffzag  Virginia  fence,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  United  States,  employed  as  a  lively  figure  to  indicate  the  course  of 
one  who  sees  double.  The  road  is  often  adorned  by  a  row  of  those 
charming  and  invaluable  trees,  the  'peAm.  These  grow  to  a  great  height, 
with  a  trunk  as  smooth  and  polished  as  if  it  came  from  the  turner's 
lathe,  from  the  root  to  the  top,  where  a  few  feet  of  the  stem  are  of  a  ticfa, 
green  colour,  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  leaves,  which  remind  you  of  the 
plumes  adorning  the  bonnet  of  a  knight  of  high  degree.  These  often 
line  the  broad  avenue  which  leads  from  the  highway  to  the  planter's 
mansion.  They  take  infinitely  more  pains  to  adorn  these  avenues, 
than  in  South-Carolina,  a  few  at  Goose-Creek  excepted.  I  observed 
one  avenue  of  lofty  bamboos,  thickly  set,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  beautiful  Gothic  arch.  For  beauty  nothing  could  exceed  it,  except 
the  live  oak." 

Dr.  Abbot  resided  for  a  short  time  in  Charleston,  and  in  the 
country  on  John's  Island,  and  on  the  banks  of  Cooper  river.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  on  Cuba,  he  has  frequent  occasion  to 
compare  objects  there  with  others  of  a  similar  character  in 
South-Carolina.  The  sublime  scenery  of  our  mountainom 
region  he  never  saw ;  hence  he  is  to  be  understoood  as  referring 
in  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  exclusively  to  the  low  country- 
Strangers  to  the  latter  should  likewise  understand,  that  during 
nearly  half  the  year,  the  planters  are  debarred  from  a  personal 
inspection  of  their  plantations,  by  reason  of  the  fatal  eSedi  of 
its  malaria.  This  circumstance  has  prevented  them  from  be- 
stowing that  attention  on  the  ornamental  improvements  of  their 
country  seats,  to  which  a  constant  residence  is  indispensable. 
The  avenues  of.  live-oak  alluded  to,  were  planted  at  a  period 
when  strangers  resided  safely  in  the  low  country,  during  what 
are  now  called  the  <'  sickly  months."     This  insalubrity  and  its 
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efiect0,  have  caused  the  decay,  and  aot  in  a  few  instances,  the 
total  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  costly  edifices  in  the  state, 
which  were,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  in  Cuba.  There  are  few 
objects  of  more  melancholy  contemplation  than  the  country 
seats  upon  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers,  which  form  the  penin- 
sula of  Charleston.  They  tell  us  of  important  changes,  both  in 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  state.  The  single  fact 
that  a  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  them,  did  not 
visit  the  city  until  he  was  a  well-grown  boy,  and  that  he  could 
not  now  venture  to  pass  a  single  night  there  without  the  most 
imminent  risk  of  life  speaks  volumes.  But  if  it  is  painful  to 
compare  the  country  in  this  vicinity,  with  what  it  once  was,  what 
Carolinian  can  bear  even  to  imagine  the  difference  between  its 
present  condition,  and  that  to  which  it  would  certainly  have  at- 
tained under  a  more  auspicious  climate  f 

The  comparison  of  slave  labour  as  it  is  performed  in  Cuba 
and  in  Carolina,  results  in  favour  of  our  method  of  tasking.  Dr. 
Abbot  does  not  think  the  assertion  extravagant,  when  he  assures 
US  that  the  Cuba  negroes  perform  one-third  more  work  than  is 
required  of  ours.  The  Cuba  planters  exact  the  whole  time  of 
their  slaves  from  day- break  until  dark,  (except  parts  of  Satur- 
day and  Sunday)  and  frequently  compel  them  to  renew  their 
labours  by  the  light  of*  the  moon  or  stars.  On  the  Spanish 
sugar  estates,  during  the  grinding  season,  they  have  but  two 
watches  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  a  severity  of  exaction,  which 
we  hope  will  never  be  introduced  into  the  management  of 
American  plantations.  These  matches  of  life  against  time  are 
attended  on  some  plantations  with  the  annual  loss  of  from  10  to 
15  |>er  cent,  of  the  labourers !  This  is  not  less  impolitic  than 
barbarous,  since  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  slaves  under 
gentler  treatment,  would  probably  be  more  than  an  equivalent 
to  the  superabundance  of  the  crop  produced  by  such  unmitigated 
and  unfeeling  discipline. 

This  course  of  management,  no  doubt,  has  its  origin  in  the 
facility  with  which  slaves  could  be  obtained  from  Africa.  We 
are  told  that  on  some  of  the  estates,  none  but  males  are  pur- 
chased or  employed,  as  they  are  better  capable  than  females 
of  sustaining  the  effects  of  extraordinary  physical  exertion. 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  law,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  them  being  greatly  increased, 
the  planters  are  now  pursuing  such  a  policy  as  will  increase  the 
number  of  their  Creoles.  Notwithstanding  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  however,  the  slave  trade  is  still  prosecuted  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  a  class  of  men,  desperate  enough  to  hazard  the  con- 
jiequencep  of  detection.    The  vessels  commonty  used  for  tlM 
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purpose,  are  the  smallv  sharp  schooners  of  the  Baltinore  model, 
remarkable  for  fast  saiKng.  The  fact  is  well  knowD,  that  under 
)>reteiice  of  pursuing  the  gold  and  ivory  trade,  they  enter  our 
ports  ostensibly  in  distress,  but  in  reality  to  obtain  such  supplies 
as  may  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Cuba. 

Dr.  Abbot  tells  us  that  the  Cuba  negroes  **  are  not  generally  so 
stout  and  muscular  as  those  in  Soutb<-Carolina,"  while  at  the  same 
time,  he  informs  us  that  their  food  is  more  varied,  and  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  better.  'JPhis  would  seem  to  countenance  the 
opinion,  that  the  difFerence  is  altogether  owing  to  a  difference 
in  the  manner  of  treatment.  It  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to 
climate ,  since  the  interior  of  Cuba  is  remarkable  for  its  salu- 
brity, while  the  low  country  of  South-Carolina,  where  the  great 
mass  of  our  black  population  resides,  is  precisely  the  reverse. 
It  has  been  urged,  that  the  latter,  being  nearly  assimilated,  in 
point  of  climate,  to  the  negro  regions  of  Africa,  is  the  best  pos- 
sible locality  for  maintaining  the  health  of  negroes.  But  we 
oppose  to  this  the  evidence  of  our  upper  country,  where  the  ne- 
groes are  remarkable  for  vigorous  frames. 

Cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting  are  the  all-engrossing  popular 
amusements  of  this  island  as  of  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minions. The  pitch  of  extravagance  to  which  this  passion  is 
carried,  is  almost  incredible.  S<^rcely  a  town  but  has  its  com- 
modious edifice  appropriated  to  this  barbarous  pastime.  No 
spectator  but  is  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  scene.  Tb^ 
planter  and  his  slave — the  halt,  the  dumb  and  the  lame— -even 
the  governor  himself — all  mix  equally  together  in  the  grotesque 
assemblage  that  forms  the  ring  of  the  cock-pit.  The  govern- 
ment. Dr.  Abbot  believes,  interests  itself  in  the  practice,  so  fax 
as  to  appoint  the  judge  of  the  pit.  We  offer  no  apology  for  ex- 
tracting the  following  very  striking  picture  of  one  of  these 
scenes.  It  exhibits  the  author's  graphic  powers  in  a  happy 
light : — 

**  After  leaving  the  stable,  we  saw,  a  few  rods  fiirtlrar  on  the  street,  a 
vdante,  orange  boys,  men  and  boys  and  bustle,  as  if  someextraorduuuy 
business  was  in  hand.  It  was  the  bourofcock'JigkHng^and  there  wm 
the  pit  or  theatre.  As  this  is  a  scandalous  trait  in  the  Spanish  character« 
and  observable  in  every  town  and  villase,  and  seems  the  passion  <^  this 
people,  it  was  proposed  we  should  look  in.  In  every  point  of  view  hot 
one,  I  could  detest  the  thought  of  leaving  a  footprint  on  such  ground ; 
but  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  studying  mankind,  in  the  8p€mish  spe- 
cies, and  this  barbarous  diversion  reflects  a  baleful  light  on  the  subfeet, 
I  consented.  It  is  a  round  buiMing  sixty  feet  diameter,  well  covered, 
with  circular  seats  and  boxes  rising  from  the  area  one  above  i 
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and,  though  not  on  the  Sabbath,  the  day  when  it  is  naost  frequented, 
the  theatre  was  w^  filled.  Twice  as  many  persons,  I  think  there  were, 
as  I  had  seen  in  the  church  when  it  was  fullest.  Elevated  in  a  dignified 
pew  or  gallery,  railed  in  by  itself,  and  projecting  a  little  toward  the  area, 
to  give  the  most  perfect  view  of  the  combat,  sat  the  Judge,  This  im- 
portant officer  of  justice  is  regulaHy  appointed  by  the  Grovernor,  or  Al- 
ealdi,  or  otherwise,  and  from  his  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
venerable  judge  was  far  advanced  in  years,  to  hM  so  important  an 
office ;  from  his  white  locks,  and  wrinkled  countenance,  and  bending 
frame,  1  should  think  him  seventy — ^ten  years  older  than  Chancellor 
Kent,  when  he  retired  from  the  bench ;  but  to  do  his  honor  justice,  he 
did  not,  hke  Philip  of  Macedon,  nor  like  some  of  his  brethren  on  repub- 
lican benches,  skep  while  the  cause  was  trying.  However,  there  was 
an  omission  of  one  thing ;  he  took  no  notes.  Yet  I  acknowledge  he 
followed  the  cause  through  all  its  windings,  and  ups  and  downs,  and 
not  an  argument  on  either  side  was  disregarded ;  nor  was  there,  so 
long  as  I  observed  him,  for  I  did  not  see  the  cause  through,  the  least 
sign  of  favour  or  partiality  in  his  countenance,  nor  the  slightest  relaxa- 
tion of  his  gravity. 

**  In  glancing  «i  eye  round,  I  should  think  there  were  present  a  dozen 
or  twenty  cocks.  Tamer  birds  I  never  saw.  They  needed  no  confine- 
ment, but  lay  reclining  on  the  hand  of  an  owner  or  servant,  and  now 
and  then  crowing  from  that  perch.  The  shears  or  tweezers  had  cleared 
away  all  needless  excrescences — the  comb,  if  they  had  one,  the  feathers 
about  the  neck  and  some  about  the  tail,  and  the  parts  had  been,  pro- 
bably for  months,  so  rubbed  and  chafed  with  arguadente,  a  species  of 
spirit,  that  they  were  of  blood  colour.  A  pair  was  soon  produced,  one 
of  them  by  a  f^anterof  two  thousand  boxes  of  sugar  per  annum ;  and  I 
saw  the  doubloons,  (ounces,  they  call  them)  chinking  in  their  hands. 
The  pit  was  cleared.  Two  men  approached  each  otl^  with  the  cocks, 
and  one  bird  was  permitted  to  peck  the  other,  to  provoke  him  to  com- 
bat, and  then,  the  provocation  being  returned  with  spirit,  they  were 
thrown  down  to  deadly  combat.  We  soon  left  the  ground,  but  before 
we  went,  both  were  covered  with  blood,  and  much  spent,  and  one  of 
them  pierced  in  the  breast,  probably  with  a  mortal  wound  by  his  adver- 
sary's dirk.  I  understand  they  were  separated  for  a  few.  moments,  to 
inflame  their  wounds  with  alcohol,  and  to  give  them  spirit  internally, 
when  the  combat  would  be  renewed  to  dea&  or  victory.  We  had  no 
denre  to  see  the  end  of  the  fray,  and  returned  home  with  a  thousand 
melancholy  reflections. 

**  It  is  to  me,  matter  of  astonishment,  that  a  check  is  not  given  to  this 
barbarous  diversion  and  open  gambling  by  the  government  of  a  Chris- 
tian country.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  encouraged  by  it.  I  will  inquire,  so  as 
to  be  certain  that  I  am  not  misinformed,  but  I  believe  the  government 
regulates  the  sport,  and  appoints  the  judge  of  the  pit ;  yes,  the  pit,  rightly 
named,  and  a  little  emUem  of  the  bottomless.  And  I  frankly  acknow- 
todge,  if  this  gambling  sport  is  tolerated,  and  the  most  selfish  and  savage 
passions  are  allowed  to  be  roused,  some  presiding  influence  of  govern- 
meat  may  be  necessary,  at  times,  to  prevent  deadly  strife  among  the 
gamUf  rs  as  well  as  the  cocks.    You  would  suppose  that  sport  and 
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gambling  of  tbts  kind,  must  be  confined  to  negroes  and  tbe  populace. 
No  sucb  thing.  Tbe  Alcaldi  of  this  chj  keeps  ninety  trained  cocks  for 
the  combat,  and  men  of  immense  fortunes,  and  some  in  their  yc^antet, 
probablj,  therefore,  from  the  country  on  this  important  basiness,  nuo- 
gle  in  the  pit,  and  on  the  seats  and  boxes  with  boys  and  negroes,  ia 
perfect  liberty  and  equality.  Bets  from  one  to  tweke  ounces,  (ia  Eng- 
lish, from  serenteen  to  two  hundred  dollars,)  are  made  on  tbe  issue  of  a 
duel  between  two  strutting  coxcombs  of  the  pit.  As  if  the  passion  had 
infected  every  man,  the  most  unfortunate  are  seen  at  this  dhrersion  ;  a 
deaf  and  dumb  man  was  there,  conversing  eagerly  by  signs,  and  a  most 
helpless  being,  a  man  of  forty,  whom  I  have  often  seen  in  tbe  street  in 
the  arms  of  a  negro,  incapable  of  walking,  was  carried  to  tbe  cock-pit." 
pp.  92-94. 

The  causes  of  assassinations,  so  frequent  in  this  land  of  tbe 
stiletto,  may,  id  many  cases,  be  traced  to  the  cock-pit,  the  bil- 
liard table,  and  the  bull-bait — scenes  of  that  desperate  spirit 
of  gambling  by  which  the  Spaniards  seem  to  be  distinguisbed. 
The  proper  administration  of  justice,  in  cases  of  assassination, 
is  prevented  by  a  law  which  renders  every  witness  to  the  mur- 
der, liable  to  imprisonment.  The  consequence,  as  might  be 
expected  Is,  that  no  opposition  is  offered  to  the  murderer.  All 
run  away  from  the  scene  of  violence  to  save  themselves  from  the 
absurd  severity  of  the  law,  and  the  criminal  escapes  for  want  of 
evidence  to  convict  him. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  Dr.  Abbot  has  said  much — too 
much.  We  wish  that  he  had  confined  himself  to  what  he  him- 
self saw  and  heard,  instead  of  indulging  in  speculative  remarks 
upon  the  probable  effect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  is 
doubtless  very  natural  for  a  clergyman,  accustomed  to  forms  as 
far  removed  as  possible,  from  the  Romish  ritual,  to  express 
himself  strongly  upon  such  a  subject  upon  his  first  visit  to  a  po- 
pish country.  But  there  is  something  essentially  vulgar  in  this 
disposition  to  be  astonished  af;  what  every  educated  man  who 
visits  such  a  country  ought  to  be  prepared  to  see,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  unsparing  reprobation,  with  regard  to  general  institu- 
tions, is  tolerable  no  where  but  in  writings  professedly  con- 
troversial. Sure  we  are,  at  all  events,  that  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  interest  of  the  volume  before  us.  On  this  account,  we 
forbear  quoting  any  of  the  numerous  passages  devoted  to  this 
subject.  We,  however,  join  with  him  in  contemning  the  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  who  so  far  forgets  the  sacred  character. of  his 
office  as  to  delay  mass,  that  he  may  see  the  termination  of  a 
cock-fight — who  performs  the  church  service  in  the  moningt 
and  is  found  at  the  billiard-table  in  the  afternoon— or,  worst  of 
all,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  he  is  i^uod 
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to  obey,  and  in  violation  of  the  most  sacred  bienseanees  of  civi- 
lized society — keeps  a  mistress  in  his  own  house  with  shameless 
effrontery.  The  latter  practice  they  make  no  pretence  to  con- 
ceal, but  openly  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  nature  and  common 
sense,  while  they  virtually  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  popish 
regulation,  condemning  them  to  perpetual  celibacy. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Cuba  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. Among  them  we  may  class  a  salubrious  climate,  a  fertile 
0oil,  romantic  scenery,  freedom  from  venomous  reptiles,  reno- 
vating periodical  breezes,  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  productions 
of  unlimited  luxuriance  and  value.  Although,  however,  nature 
has  been  thus  bountiful  in  her  gifts  to  this  fortunate  island,  she 
has  partially  withheld  the  most  important  requisite  of  life— 
wtUer.  This  is  not  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  even  for 
household  purposes,  without  considerable  expense.  During  the 
rainy  season,  it  is  collected  in  large  quantities  in  cisterns  and 
tanks.  It  is  then  that  the  **  water  falls  in  a  deluge,  the  brooks 
roar  from  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers  are  full.'*  In  the  dry 
seasons,  when  every  thing  is  parched,  they  depend  on  the  wells. 
These  are  from  forty  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep^  and, 
in  general,  sunk  through  solid  rock  the  greater  part  of  their 
depth.  The  tardy  and  troublesome  operation  of  raising  the 
water  from  them,  is  performed  by  horses,  mules  and  oxen. 

Some  of  the  rivers  of  Cuba  are  aaid  to  disappear  for  a  part  of 
their  course,  and  after  pursuing  a  subterraneous  route,  to  rise 
again  to  the  surface.  The  total  want  of  large,  navigable  streams 
is  a  serious  obstruction  to  a  ready,  internal  communication,  and 
the  heavy  expense  of  land  conveyance  over  its  rocky  and  uneven 
surface,  must  ever  operate  as  a  formidable  check  upon  its  inter- 
nal commerce,  and  the  population  of  its  more  centreif  and  moun- 
tainous portions.  The  height  and  unevenness  of  the  country 
must  likewise  present  formidable  barriers  to  the  construction  of 
rail-roads  and  canals,  the  only  methods  of  obviating  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  absence  of  natural  channels.  These 
observations  readily  suggest  the  local  superiority  of  our  Southern 
States,  in  aftbrding  every  natural  facility  for  cheap  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  ocean.  Having  these  facilities  united 
with  the  artificial  ones,  derived  from  steam  navigation,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  corresponding  advantages  enjoyed  by  our 
sugar  planters  above  those  of  Cuba. 

Dr.  Abbot  gives  the  following  picture  of  Spanish  hospitality, 
and  in  another  letter  tells  us,  that  it  is  quite  beyond  the  warmth 
of  a  Carolina  entertainment :-~ 

"  I  was  invited  yesterday,  to  a  new  enterpnze,  by  my  never  weary 
and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  S.    The  object  was,  to  visit  Mr.  J.  and  a 
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sugar  estate.  We  had  a  ddightftil  ride  in  the  cool  of  the  moraiog,  ef 
about  ten  miles.  The  birds  sang  among  the  branches ;  and  the  noiqr 
parrots,  tamed  into  contentment  among  us  with  a  perch  on  a  chair,  or 
in  a  cage,  scaled  the  loftiest  trees  in  pairs.  Here^  the  coffee-field  was 
whitening  into  a  wide  sheet  of  fragrant  snow;  there^  we  passed  at  the 
base  of  a  shaggy  cone,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high.  Afier  some  for- 
tunate mistakes,  which  extended  our  ride,  and  increased  the  yarietj,  we 
arrived  and  were  welcomed  most  cordially.  I  have  given,  in  another 
letter  a  minute  account  of  this  interesting  daj,  and  you  will  there  find 
an  exact  history  of  clayed  sugar  in  its  progress  from  a  tide  of  juice  isn* 
ing  from  the  mills,  to  its  granulation,  claying  and  boxing.  This  is  a 
vast  estate,  yielding  this  year,  sixty-five  thousand  dollars ;  wrought  by  a 
ffang  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  negroes,  great  and  small ;  kept  in 
health,  by  plenty  of  food  and  clothing,  plenty  of  labour  and  recreatioo, 
and  the  attendance  of  a  physician  every  day,  at  a  salary  of  four  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  They  have  one  hundred  and  ten  yoke  of  oxen,  es- 
timated to  be  worth  thirteen  thousand  dollars ;  two  only  of  several  large 
buildings  contain  fifty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred  feet  of  shingled  rodl 
They  have  a  pottery  to  make  their  pans  and  tiles,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  bricks  have  been  made  in  the  year.  If  you  except  the 
fields  of  luxuriant  cane,  and  three  or  four  volantes,  there  is  nothing  or- 
namental on  the  estate.  All  is  business  and  great  results.  There  ere 
scattered  palms,  but  no  avenue ;  a  river,  river  Nuevo,  over  which  a  cat 
might  jump,  and  not  disgust  her  paws.  There  is  a  beautiful  spring  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur,  roofed  with  palm  leaves,  hanked  and  bottomed 
with  plank,  perfectly  convenient  for  bathing,  and  the  waters  salubrioua. 
Mr.  J.  came  to  the  island  at  two  years  old,  and  is  married  to  a  Spanisk 
lady,  who  has  given  him  three  pretty  children  itis  mother  is  on  a  visit 
to  her  son  from  a  coffee  estate,  lying  between  Matanzas  and  Havana; 
she  is  an  accompUshed  and  opulent  American  widow.  Our  hospitahty 
was  of  the  Spanish  character.  Everything  was  on  a  generous  scale, 
and  great  courtesy  and  cordiality  prevailed.  •  •  • 

^*  We  retired  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  to  diminish  my  fatigue; 
and  in  spite  of  my  earnest  remonstrances,  I  was  sent  home  two  or  three 
miles,  in  Mr.  S's  volante,  with  my  horse  tied  behind.  My  only  difficulty, 
among  these  eagle-eyed  friends,  is  to  limit  their  kindness.  I  am  like 
the  sailor  crossing  the  line,  almost  made  to  swear  that  1  will  not  walk 
when  I  can  ride,  nor  eat  brown  bread  when  I  can  get  white,  nor  touck 
any  secondary  thing  while  there  b  a  first  which  is  better.*'  pp.  29, 30. 

Cuba  abounds  in  immense  caverns,  which  extend  to  great 
distances,  branching  off  in  various  directions.  Our  author, 
accompanied  by  a  ^w  friends,  examined  one,  in  which  tbey 
walked,  *'  according  to  the  most  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
party,  upwards  of  a  mile." 

Carting  in  Matanzas  is  usually  performed  by  *'  Cuba  oxen." 
These  are  small  but  extremely  docile,  and  well-trained  animals. 
The  cartilage  of  the  nose  is  perforated,  and  the  rein  inserted 
through  the  orifice.     Their  nature,  commonly  fierce  or  suU^i, 
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while  under  the  process  oftraining,  yields  easily  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  nasal  discipline.  In  ftict,  they  are  without  a  meta- 
phor»  '*  led  by  the  nose.''  Dr.  Abbot  witnessed  the  fact  we  are 
about  to  quote. 

*'The  yoke,  in  the  Spanish  mode,  is  made  fast  to  the  boms,  near  the 
root  behind,  so  that  it  does  not  play  backward  and  forward,  and  gives  to 
the  oxen,  a  similar,  but  better  chance  of  backing,  (as  in  teamster's 
phrase,  it  is  called.)  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  power  of  these  oxen 
in  holding  back.  There  is  a  short  hill,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  this  city, 
at  an  angle,  nearly  of  45^.  Standing  at  the  foot  of  it,  I  saw  a  cart  and 
oxen,  approaching  at  the  top,  with  three  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  the 
driver  sitting  on  the  forward  cask.  The  driver  did  not  so  much  as  leave 
bis  perch  ;  the  oxen  went  straight  and  fearless  over  the  pitch  of  the  hill, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  be  crushed  to  death.  The  animals  squat- 
ted like  a  dog,  and  rather  slid,  than  walked  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Have  we  any  animals  that  could  have  done  it  ?  And  if  they  could,  have 
we  any  docile  enough  to  have  done  it  ivith  the  driver  in  the  cart  1  Thus 
superior  is  this  mode  of  yoking  in  holding  back  the  load  in  difficult 
places."  p.  90. 

Among  the  public  buildings  in  Havana,  dedicated  to  charita- 
ble purposes,  the  Casa  de  Beneficiencia,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Abbot,  is  similar  in  its  objects  to  the  orphan-house  of  Charles- 
ton, except,  that  in  point  of  charity,  it  goes  two  steps  beyond 
us :  first,  the  girls  remain  until  they  are  married ;  and,  second- 
ly, are  entitled  to  a  marriage  portion.  This  institution  is  highly 
honourable  to  the  Spaniards,  and  exhibits  their  character  in 
the  captivating  and  shining  light  of  a  practical  and  systematic 
charity.     We  copy  the  description : — 

**  Our  next  visit  presented  a  delightful  contrast  to  bur  walks  in  places 
devoted  to  the  dead,  the  lunatic,  and  the  leprous.  It  was  in  the  mag* 
nificent  institution  called  Casa  de  Beneficiencia,  or  the  house  of  mercy. 
It  is  appropriated  to  the  subsistence  and  education  of  orphans  and 
friendless  children.  In  the  first  instance,  females  only  were  admitted ; 
but  with  a  noble  accession  to  its  funds,  boys  also  now  share  the  benefit. 
It  was  commenced  by  the  governor.  La  Casas,in  1795.         •         ♦ 

**  A  noble  accession,  to  its  funds,  has  been  made  by ,  in  the 

gift  of  lands  in  the  partido  of ,  estimated  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  appearance  of  the  buildings  is  very  fine,  extending 
several  hundred  feet  on  the  main  street,  and  as  many  on  another  street, 
the  whole  enclosing  a  spacious  court,  with  a  living  brook,  probably  di- 
verted from  the  city  canal,  ranging  through  the  premises,  and  diffusing 
health  and  cleanliness  among  the  numerous  children  and  youths  of  the 
establishment.  We  entered  through  the  chapel,  a  neat  building,  and 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  accommtxlation  of  the  house  of  mercy.  We 
ranged  through  the  lofty  and  spacious  halls  on  the  lower  and  upper  sto- 
ry, under  the  conduct  of  tha  respectable  gentleman,  who  presides  over 
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the  institution ;  and  visited  the  apartments  of  thone  who  were  dightlj  iO 
with  a  cold,  and  of  those  who  were  more  seriously  ill.  It  was  a  holidaj, 
or  the  hour  was  that  of  amusement,  and  wo  saw  the  children  and 
young  ladies  in  smaU  groups,  or  sitting  at  their  large  windows,  grated  k 
the  fashion  of  Spanish  houses,  all  neatly  dressed,  and  some  taatefnllj. 
Some  were  amnsing  themselves  with  reading,  and  some  with  work,  aod 
the  little  girls  were  innocently  sporting  from  ball  to  hall. 

"  Having  passed  over  the  apartments  appropriated  to  the  females, 
their  school-rooms,  their  eating-rooms,  their  inmiense  hall  in  which  their 
cots  are  arranged  for  the  night,  after  the  manner  of  the  Moravians,  but 
decently  removed  to  a  private  room  for  the  day,  we  entered  on  a  distinct 
suite  of  rooms  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  boys,  in  most  respects  sim- 
ilar to  to  the  other. 

"  A  useful  education  is  given  in  this  institution  to  two  hundred 
females  and  forty  boys,  and  to  all  except  ten,  at  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  ornamental  kinds  of  needlework  are  taught,  as  well  as  the 
more  useful,  and  even  music  In  the  boys'  apartment  we  found  the 
Lancasterian  plan  adopted ;  the  walls  were  hunff  with  the  usual  tablets, 
and  the  benches  with  dates.  It  is  remarkable  uiat  females  once  enter- 
ed into  this  establishment  remain  as  long  as  they  please,  or  till  they  are 
married ;  if  married  from  the  house,  they  are  portioned  as  daughters  of 
the  family,  each  bride  receiving  a  dowry  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Se- 
veral of  the  young  ladies  we  saw  in  friendly  conversation  with  young 
gentlemen,  their  brothers  possibly,  and  possibly  friends  entertaining  for 
them  still  tenderer  sentiments."  pp.  123-125. 

The  Spaniards  have  ever  maintained  an  unexceptionable 
character  for  temperance.  In  this  respect,  they  hold  out  ao 
example  worthy  of  all  imitation,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as 
well  for  us  to  compare  our  own  condition  with  theirs  in  that 
respect.  It  would  require,  we  apprehend,  rather  more,  even 
than  that  extravagant  self-complacency  with  which  we  are  (not 
without  reason)  charged  by  foreigners,  to  make  us  blind  to  the 
humiliating  difference. 

The  negroes  in  Cuba,  like  those  in  our  own  country,  are  its 
liege  subjects.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Abbot  on  this  topic, 
are  so  just  and  so  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  case  among  the 
Carolina  negroes,  that  few  readers  will  not  be  struck  with  tbeir 
truth. 

^*  In  travelling  in  Cuba,  I  have  heard  the  remarks  of  many  planten 
on  the  subject  of  arguadiente,  or  ardent  spirit,  and  its  effects  on  negroes. 
As  it  is  sold  for  half  abit  for  a  junk  bottle  of  it ;  as  taverns  are  th^  all 
over  the  country,  where  it  can  be  bought ;  as  few  negroes  are  witfaoot 
money,  and  most  of  them  are  passionately  fond  of  the  liquor,  it  follows 
pretty  naturally  that  they  drink  it,  and  the  usual  evils,  phjrsical  and 
morsd,  are  lamentably  frequent.  Most  of  the  quarrels  on  plantations 
are  traced  to  this  cause ;  more  punishments  are  inflicted  fbir  inmape- 
rance,  and  crimes  committed  in  consequence  of  drinking,  pcobaUy,  than 
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for  all  other  faults  whatever.  The  accidenta  befalliog  volantes  may  be 
commonly  charged  to  the  intoxicatioD  of  caleseros. 

**  The  evils  are  manifestly  many  and  greaL  To  correct  them,  some 
masters  and  administrators  panish  intoxication  with  great  severity.  Thid, 
however^  does  not  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  crime ;  for  the  temptation 
is  irresistible,  when  the  habit  of  drinking  has  been  once  formed. 

'*  On  some  plantations,  a  little  indulgence  is  given ;  a  moderate  quan- 
tity is  allowed  to  the  negroes  at  the  l^rth  or  christening  of  a  master's 
child ;  and  in  the  rainy  season,  to  prevent  colds  and  fevers  when  they 
have  been  wet.  One  thing  is  certain — in  these  ways,  the  relish  is  kept 
in  tively  remembrance  in  the  elder  negroes,  and  a  dangerous  appetite  is 
awakened  in  the  younger,  which  must  be  expected  to  seek  irregular 
gratification.  And  this  will  lead  to  those  rigorous  measures  on  a  plan- 
tation, for  which  neither  the  pleasure,  nor  even  the  benefit  of  the  in* 
dulgence,  if  there  be  any,  can  be  considered  as  any  compensation. 

'*  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  abridge  the  comforts  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  men,  but  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  greatest  kindness  which 
can  be  rendered  them,  is  to  place  the  liquor  on  all  occasions,  wet  and 
dry,  beyond  their  reach.  As  an  article  of  materia  medica,  prescribed 
by  an  enli^tened  physician,  I  would  not  absolutely  proscribe  it.  That, 
however,  would  be  the  only  exception. 

**  On  three  contiguous  estates  of  more  than  four  hundred  slaves,  has 
been  made,  with  fine  success,  the  experiment  of  a  strict  exclusion  of 
ardent  spirit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Not  only  drunkenness,  but 
drinking  is  punished,  however  moderate.  A  sure  method  is  practised 
for  detecting  xhe  drinker,  however  sober  he  may  be.  It  is  impossible  to 
disguise  his  breath.  Various  expedients  were  attempted,  such  as  infusion 
of  strong  scented  herbs  in  his  posset.  But  the  unerring  nose  of  the 
administrator  or  mayoral,  always  detected  the  offender,  uid  inevitaUe 
correction  followed,  till  the  offence  is  almost  unknown  on  the  estates. 

*'  It  was  a  deep  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  that  the  bad 
health  and  early  death  of  many  of  his  slaves,  and  the  irregular  conduct 
in  their  families,  and  consequent  suspicions,  and  jealousies,  and  bloody 
revenges,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  murder  of  child  and  parent,  were 
chiefly  imputable,  directly  or  indirectly  to  ardent  spirit,  which  brought 
him  to  the  resolution  of  banishing  it  entirely  from  his  estates.  The  suc- 
cess has  very  far  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  Peace,  and  quietness, 
and  contentment,  reign  among  the  negroes ;  a  better  state  of  health  is 
evident;  Creoles  are  reared  in  much  greater  numbers  than  formerly; 
the  estates  are  in  the  neatest  and  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  order 
and  discipline  are  maintained  with  rery  litle  correction,  and  the  mildest 
means. 

^*  The  writings  of  enlightened  physicians  of  the  present  day,  accord 
with  the  theory  of  this  humane  planter.  They  utterly  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  spirit  to  the  labourer  in  heat  and  cold,  in  seasons  wet  and-  dry. 
Substitutes  more  salutary  may,  in  cases  of  exposure  to  drenching  rains, 
be  adopted.  Molasses,  hot  water,  and  ginger,  are  the  best  correctives 
of  the  chill,  followed  by  a  warm  and  fine  garment.  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  sudden  flash  of  bquid  fire,  compared  with  the  genial  warmth  ob- 
tained by  these  milder  means  ? 
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"  A  serious  evil  on  the  other  hand  arises  from  the  custom  of  ^iFing  a 
glass  of  spirit  to  a  wet  negro  or  a  wet  gang.  They  will  love  to  get  wet 
and  cold,  that  they  may  b^  warmed  by  their  favourite  beverage. 

**  But  cut  off  all  hope  of  the  indulgence,  and  cases  of  exposure,  of 
fever,  and  death  will  be  diminished.  As  a  means  then,  of  order  and 
peace,  and  contentment  on  a  plantation  ;  a  means  of  keeping  the  hos- 
pital empty,  and  the  bohea  full  of  vigorous  labourers,  and  the  plantatioa 
populous,  and  cheerful  with  oreoles,  let  ardent  spirit  be  banished  from 
the  plantation. 

"  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  crimes,  and  poverty,  and  calamity  of  tba 
United  States,  spring  from  ardent  spirit,  and  the  abuse  of  liberty  in  the 
U8f{  of  that  dangerous  poison.  Can  a  humane  planter,  whose  word  is 
law  in  this  regard,  confer  a  greater  blessing  on  his  slaves,  than  to  pro- 
vide that  they  live  in  happy  ignorance  of  tht.  moral  and  physical  evib 
which  oppress  so  many  of  the  free  ?"  pp.  149-152. 

Within  a  few  years,  no  opinion  could  be  accurately  formed 
in  regard  to  the  population  of  Cuba.  Few  persons  would  cbn- 
jecture  the  truth.  We,  at  any  rate,  were  much  surprised  at  the 
results  as  given  by  our  author,  which  are  widely  different  both 
as  respects  number  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
classes,  from  what  we  should  have  expected.  We  confess,  how- 
ever, that  our  information  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  could 
be  gathered  from  the  vague  estimates  of  such  of  our  friends  as 
had  visited  the  island  for  other  purposes,  and  who,  of  courge, 
did  not  examine  this  subject  with  statistical  exactness.  Dr. 
Abbot  himself  acknowledges  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in 
forming  a  correct  statement ;  but  after  making  large  allowances 
for  the  number  of  slaves,  which  he  makes  much  greater  than 
either  Humboldt  or  Huber,  or  the  government  census  in  1817, 
still  the  free  white  and  coloured  population  is  equal  in  number 
to  the  slaves.  We  subjoin  several  statements  on  this  interesting 
subject : — 

**  There  is  no  subject  connected  with  Cuba,  of  greater  interest  to  a 
curious  stranger,  than  that  of  its  population ;  and  none  concerning 
which  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  correct  statement.  I 
have  listened  to  conversation  on  the  subject  among  well-informed  men, 
Spanish  and  foreigners ;  and  have  carefully  examined  the  most  recent 
authorities  in  public  documents,  and  consulted  the  last  edition  of  Baron 
Humboldt,  1827,  and  the  statistical  expos6  of  B.  Huber,  1827;  not 
with  the  hope  of  coming  to  any  accurate  result,  but  of  arriving  at  some- 
thing near  the  truth,  as  to  the  present  population  of  the  island,  and  the 
several  proportions  of  white,  and  colored,  and  negro,  of  freemen  and 
of  slaves. 

*'  The  latest  census  of  the  island  was  taken  in  1817 ;  and  from  Tanoiis 
circumstances  it  cannot  be  supposed  very  accurate,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  slave  population.  As  slaves  may  be  subjects  of  taxation,  some 
masters  would  be  likely  to  keep  back  part  of  their  number.    As  the 
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importation  of  slayes  has  been  prohibited  bj  law,  those  which  hare 
been  brought  to  the  island  since  1819,  a  very  considerable  number, 
cannot  regularly  enter  into  the  enumeration.  Much  must  be  left  to 
conjecture,  therefore,  in  estimating  the  population  of  the  inland.  With- 
out going  into  dry  details,  not  very  suitable  in  a  letter,  but  which  may 
be  seen  at  a  minute  extent  in  Humboldt,  and  also  in  Huber,  in  whidi 
latter,  however,  there  are  some  very  considerable  errors,  and  some 
manifest  inconsistencies,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  a  few  tablet 
from  these  authors,  and  stating  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and 
intelligent  men,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  conversing  in 
the  country,  and  two  of  the  principal  cities. 

•*  Population  of  Cuba^  according  to  Census  in  1817. 


Males. 

Females. 

Secaiar. 

Clerey 
Regular. 

Monks. 

Troops. 

Total. 

129,656 

109,140 

515 

348 

171 

19,430 

259,260 

Free  Population. 
Of  Colour.                        Black. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

70,512 

29,170 

28,373 

26,002 

154,057 

Slave  Population. 
Of  Colour.                         Black. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females.     ^K^,^ 

Total. 

17,813 

14,499 

106,521 

60,322      25,976 

225,131 

White, 

Free  black  and  coloured, 

Slaves, 


Recapitulation. 


Total, 
Baron  Humboldt,  for  end  of  1825. 
p,^  (  Whites,    325,000  \ 
'^^  \  Coloured,  130,000  J 
Slave,  .  .  -  .  - 

Total,    . 


259,260 
154,057 
225,131 

638,448 


455,000 
260,000 

715,000 

**  Till  the  census  which  is  taking  by  the  Captains  of  Partidos,  and 
the  Alcaldis  of  jurisdictions  throughout  the  island,  intended  to  be  very 
exact,  but  which  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  operation  in  this  country, 
be  liable  to  considerable  imperfection,  shall  make  its  appearance,  I  ven- 
ture to  put  down  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  at  1,000,000  of 
souls ;  of  which  500,000  are  free,  and  500,000  are  slaves.  Of  the  free, 
300,000  are  white,  1 15,470  are  mulattos,  and  74,530  negroes.  Of  the 
slave  population,  about  50,000  are  mulattos. 

**  The  proportion  of  slaves  in  this  estimate  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  writers  before  me  have  acknowledged.    It  is  a  favourite  idea 
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in  this  island,  and  yery  well  founded  tcx>,  that  so  great  is  the  pmportioa 
of  the  free,  that  there  is  no  manner  of  danger  from  insurrecticm  of  the 
slaves.  FuUj  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  this  idea,  there  seems  to  ha?t 
been  a  pretty  general  consent  to  diminish  the  number  of  slaves.  Bat 
whoever  has  travelled  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  island,  which  is  aa 
extensive  portion  of  the  whole  surface,  where  a  few  ca^lerias  of  land 
call  for  a  hundred  labourers — whoever  considers  the  imposing  fact  that 
in  the  twelve  Partidos  of  the  province  of  Havlma  alone,  in  1817,  there 
were  no  less  than  625  su^r  estates,  and  779  coffee  estates ;  aod  that 
both  have  been  increased,  the  latter  astonishingly,  since  that  time,  per* 
haps  doubled  in  number,  in  consequence  of  tli^  high  price  which  cofiee 
then  bore,  will  have  no  difficulty,  I  think,  in  allowing  the  above  esti- 
mate of  the  slave  population  of  the  island/*  pp.  152-154. 

The  yeomanry  of  Cuba,  known  as  ^^Monteros,"  being  a  large 
majority  of  the  free  white  population,  and  always  armed,  in 
common  with  every  other  white  man  in  the  island,  form  a  mili- 
tary force  abundantly  sufficient  to  suppress  any  internal  com- 
motion. Combining  activity,  courage  and  hardihood,  with  a 
familiar  use  of  their  weapons,  this  important  class  will  present 
a  preponderating  influence  in  any  future  revolutionary  move- 
ments ;  at  least,  no  important  or  violent  political  change  can  be 
eflected  without  their  concurrence. 

We  regret  that  our  space  is  too  limited  to  permit  us  to  pro- 
ceed farther  in  the  examination  of  the  work  before  us»  but  we 
feel  confident  that  enough  has  been  said  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  towards  a  book  so  well  deserving  their  notice. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Republic  of  Cicero^  trandated  from  ike  LaUm; 
and  accompanied  with  a  Critical  and  Historical  IntroducUtm. 
By  6.  W.  Featherstgnhaugh,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Greolo- 
gical  Society  of  London ;  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society ;  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New- York, 
&c.  &c  &c.    New- York.    G.  &  C.  Carvill.  1829. 

2.  Jtf.  TtlUi  Ciceronis  de  RepvbUcay  librorvm  reUquut  epaUmp- 
sesto.  Ah  Angelg  Maig,  nnper  ervta  ad  editionem  Romanam 
diligentiisime  expresste.    Boston.    Everett.  1823. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  consider  this  pretended  tramilaficm 
of  Cicero's  Republic,  by  a  '*  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,"  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  scholarship  of  New-York. 
Although  it  may  argue  ourselves  unknown,  w^  candiifly  confess 
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we  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  Mr.  Featberstonhaugh  even 
by  name,  until  we  took  up  this  little  volume*  *Our  expectations 
were,  therefore,  any  thing  but  extravagant.  We  had  not  the 
most  distant  hope  of  seeing  in  it  a  version  worthy  of  the  original. 
We  were  even  willing  to  forego  a  comparison  which  an  author 
would  seem  fairly  to  provoke,  by  treading  in  the  footsteps  oi 
Middleton  and  Alelmotb.  But  we  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
had  measured  his  own  strength  with  some  degree  of  caution, 
before  he  undertook  his  labours.  We  gave  him  credit  for  a 
decent  share,  as  it  is  called — ^for  some  little  tincture  at  least — 
of  classical  learning.  We  thought  that  at  any  rate,  he  could  con- 
strue and  parse  a  plain  sentence,  bnd  that,  if  he  were  not  very 
profoundly  versed  in  Roman  antiquities,  he  had  been  at  the 
pains  of  acquiring  for  the  nonce,  such  an  acquaintance  with 
them,  as  his  subject  made  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  a  boy  in 
the  fourth  form  would  not  be  very  vain  of  possessing*  To  trans- 
late any  part  of  Cicero,  indeed,  in  a  style  at  all  approaching  to 
the  excellence  of  the  original,  requires  gifts  such  as  it  would  be 
quite  satirical  to  mention  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh's  name.  But  to  interpret  him  faithfully — to  do  him  into 
good,  intelligible,  appropriate  English — is  a  task  which  a  man 
might  very  well  perform,  albeit  he  were,  as  the  slave  in  the 
play  says,  "  Davus  and  not  CEdipus."  We  felt,  therefore,  every 
disposition  to  do  justice  to  the  merits,  and  make  all  reasonable 
allowance  for  the  defects  of  the  work.  We  sat  down  to  our 
examination  of  it  with  a  conscientious  and  solemn  impartiality, 
which  the  event  made  absolutely  ludicrous.  We  collated  the 
translation  with  the  original,  sentence  by  sentence,  for  pages 
together,  until  we  were  entirely  satisfied  that  any  further 
prosecution  of  the  disgustful  labour  was  altogether  supereroga- 
tory. Indeed,  we  might  have  augured  as  much  from  the 
^^  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction,"  as  the  author  facetiously 
calls  the  puerile  and  trivial  common-place  prefixed  to  his  version. 
Although  the  great  fault  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  its  total  want 
of  all  merit,  yet  we  thought  we  saw  in  it  some  very  decided, 
positive  blemishes.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  Clo- 
dius  brought  forward  a  law  that  ''whoever  had  taken  away  the 
life  of  a  Roman  citizen  uncondemned,  should  be  interdicted 
bread  and  water."  We  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  man's 
being  interdicted  "  water  and/re" — we  know  that  Cicero  speaks 
of  himself  as  having  incurred  this  interdict  at  the  instance  of 
Clodius — and  that  interdicere  is  used  absolutely^  for  aqua  et  igni 
interdicere — but  we  had  never  heard  of  an  interdiction  of 
''bread  and  water,"  until  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  this 
'^Critical  and  Historical  Introduction." 

VOL.  IV.— N0«  7.  18 
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The  body  of  the  work,  however,  !■  worse  than  one  would  an- 
ticipate even  from  such  omens.-  -Ctur  readers  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  we  shall  make  out  thi^  charge.  They  will  bear  with 
us,  therefore,  for  a  few  moments,  while  we  execute  this  very 
unpleasant  but  necessary  part  of  our  office,  and  inflict  a  weli- 
merited  chastisement  upon  a  hardy  and  presumptuous  of- 
fender. We  verily  believe,  as  we  have  said  over  and  over  again 
in  the  course  of  our  labours,  that  we  shall  never  do  any  thing  as 
a  literary  people,  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance^  by  pos- 
terity, until  we  shall  have  prepared  the  way  by  a  course  of 
classical  education,  very  different  from  the  wretched  system 
under  which  the  time  of  the  child  and  the  money  of  the  parent 
have  been  hitherto,  alike,  so  prodigally  and  so  uselessly  squan- 
dered. But  zealous  as  we  are  in  this  great  cause  of  learning, 
of  truth  and  of  excellence — deeply  as  we  regret  and  deprecate 
the  vain  wisdom  and  false  philosophy  of  those  who  have  lent 
whatever  of  authority  or  influence  their  own  studies  have  given 
them,  to  the  disparagement  and  depression  of  this  most  vital 
branch  of  discipline-^-tbere  is  one  thing  which,  if  possible,  we 
abominate  still  more.  It  is  the  enemy  in  our  camp.  It  is  the 
absurd  pretensions  of  sciolists  and  smatterers,  whose  ignorance 
has  made  scholarship  among  us  the  by-word  of  vulgar  scoffers. 
One  such  example  of  a  practice,  scandalously  at  variance  with 
profession,  does  more  harm  in  such  a  country  as  this,  than  the 
speculative  opinions  of  a  hundred  men  like  Dr.  Rush  and  his 
school— of  considerable  cleverness  and  information  in  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  but  more  than  suspected  of  speaking 
quite  conjecturaliy,  however  dogmatically,  upon  this  subject. 
Classical  studies  are  good  for  nothing  unless  they  be  elaborate 
and  critical.  Better  a  thousand  times  that  they  were  altogether 
exploded — ^that  a  boy  should  never  so  much  as  look  into  aGredL 
or  Latin  grammar — than  waste  upon  the  acquisition  of  such  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  them,  as  for  any  practical  purpose,  just 
amounts  to  no  knowledge  at  all,  eight  or  ten  of  the  most  precious 
years  of  his  life.  What  might  he  not  acquire  in  the  same  period, 
if  his  attention  were  confined  to  his  own  language  {  How  much 
more  profitably  would  he  be  occupied  in  awakening  his  imagi- 
nation and  hislsensibilities,  in  forming  his  taste,  and  storing  bis 
memory  with  khe  beauties  of  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and 
Spenser ;  of  Barrow,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hume,  Addison,  Atter- 
bury,  than  in  learning  to  repeat  by  rote  a  few  uncouth  grammar 
rules  in  a  dead  language,  and  making  English  nonsense  of  the 
matchless  eloquence  and  poetry  of  antiquity !  The  system  of 
education,  we  repeat  it,  which  obtained  universally  in  this  coun- 
try a  few  years  ago,  and  is  far  from  being  entirely  reformed 
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even  now,  was  the  most  profligate  and  insane  waste  of  time 
and  money,  that  was  ever  tolerated  by  an  intelligent  people, 
and  we  regard  kim  as  the  very  worst  enemy  of  classical  studies 
who  preaches  a  different  doctrine,  or  does  any  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  still  further  to  debase  the  standard  of  excellence  where 
it  is  already  so  much  lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  But  to  our  task. 
The  following  is  the  first  paragraph  of  this  translation : — 

**  For  without  the  strong  feeling  of  patriotism,  neither  had  G.  Duelius, 
Aulas  Atiliu8  or  L.  Metellus  freed  us  from  the  terror  of  Carthage  ;  or 
the  two  Scipios  extinguished  with  their  blood  the  nsiog  flame  of  the  se- 
cond Punic  war.  Quintus  Maximus  would  not  have  weakened,  nor  M. 
Marcellus  have  crushed  the  one  which  was  springing  ttp  with  still  greater 
strength :  or  P.  Africauus  turning  it  from  the  gates  of  this  city,  have 
borne  it  amid  the  walls  of  our  enemies.  Yet  it  was  not  thought  unbe» 
coming  in  M.  Cato^  an  unknown  and  a  new  man,  by  whom  all  of  us 
who  emulate  his  course  are  led  as  a  bright  example  of  industry  and  vir* 
tue,  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  Tusculum,  that  healthy  and  convenient  situ- 
ation.  That  insane  man,  however,  as  some  have  considered  him, 
preferred  when  urged  by  no  necessity,  to  contend  amid  those  waves  and 
tempests  to  extreme  old  age  y  rather  than  pass  bis  days  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  amid  so  much  ease  and  tranquillity.  Men  without 
number  I  omit,  each  of  whom  were  benefactors  to  'the  State,  and  who 
are  not  far  removed  from  the  remembrance  of  this  generaridvi.  I  for- 
bear to  commemorate  them,  lest  any  one  should  reproach  me  with  ne- 
glecting to  speak  of  himself  or  his  immediate  friends.  This  one  truth  I 
would  mark,  that  nature  has  so  strongly  implanted  in  man  the  necessity 
of  virtue,  and  so  powerful  an  inclination  to  defend  the  common  welfare, 
that  this  principle  overcomes  all  the  blandishments  of  voluptuousness 
and  ease." 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poverty  and  inelegance  of  the 
style — an  objection  which  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  words  to  make 
here — the  ignorance  of  all  sorts  discovered  in  these  few  lines  is 
really  lamentable.  Fabius  Maximus  and  Marcellus  are  repre- 
sented as  crushing  a  war  ^^  whifch  was  springing  up*^  after  that 
in  which  Cnseus  and  Publius  S^pio  had  perished.  If  Mr.  Fea- 
therstonhaugh  had  ever  looked  into  Livy  he  would  have  known 
that  the  Scipios  were  cut  off  in  Spain  in  the  course  of  the  very 
same  year  that  Marcellus  took  Syracuse — namely,  the  sixth  or 
seventh  of  the  second  Punic  war.  However,  it  might  be  exact- 
ing too  tnuch  of  such  a  writer  to  require  him  to  think  of  any 
thing  dehon  the  record,  as  lawyers  express  it,  and  we  are  wiU-. 
ing  to  excuse  any  deficiency  of  this  kind,  provided  always  that 
he  comprehend  the  text  of  his  author.  But  unhappily  he  was, 
in  this  instance,  misled  by  that  very  text,  in  which  the  word 
exdtaiuM  happens  to  be  used  in  rather  an  uncommon  sense.  The 
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wofds  of  Cicero  are— ^*'  Non  duo  Scipiones  oriens  iDcendium 
belli  Punici  secundi,  sanguine  suo  restinxissent  nee  id  (i.  e.  idem) 
exdtatum  majoribus  copiis  aut  Q.  Maximus  enerravisset  ant 
M.  Marcellus  contudisset,  &c.*  This  ^*  Fellow  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London,"  does  not  know  that  excUatus  some- 
times means  "increased,"  "aggravated,"  "inflamed,"  "raised 
to  a  higher  pitch  or  degree,"  &c.  So  be  takes  the  meaning  of 
the  word  which  seems  to  approach  nearest  to  the  vernacular  and 
translates  it  "  springing  up"  in  utter  contempt  of  historical 
truth,  and  the  obvious  exigency  of  the  context.  So  the  other 
line  printed  in  italics  is  a  gross  contre-sem.  The  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  influence  of  that  virtue  which  prompts  to  heroic 
achievement  and  self-sacrifice,  exemplifies  it  iu  the  conduct  of 
the  elder  Cato,  who  might,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  have  re- 
mained at  Tusculum,  (his  birth-place)  taking  his  pleasure  in  ease 
and  quiet,  but  who  chose  rather  to  be  tossed  about  in  the  storms 
of  political  life,  even  to  an  extreme  old  age,  than  to  enjoy  that 
blissful  but  inglorious  repose. 

M.  Catoni  dte.  cert^  licuU  Tusculi  se  in  otio  delectare,  iui. 

But  it  will  make  our  remarks  more  intelligible  to  print  a  page 
or  two  of  the  translation,  with  the  original  en  regard^  beginning 
at  the  second  chapter. 

"  Nee  aero  habere  airtutem  satis  est,  "  Yet  to  possess  virtue,  like  some  art, 

qaad  artem  aliquami  nisi  utare.  ^  Etsi  without  eiercisiog  it,  is  insufficieot  Art 

ars  quidem,  cum  ea  non  utarCt  tdenlia  indeed,  when  not  ^telive,  is  diU  com- 

tamen  ipsa  teneri  potest ;  uirtus  in  usu  ,prehended  in  science.    The  efficacy  of 

6ui  tota  posita  est;  usus  autem  eius  est  all  virtue  consists  in  its  use.    Its  greatasC 

maiimus  ciuitatis  gubernatio,  et  eanim  end  is  the  government  of  states,  and  the 

iptanuD  remm,  quas  isti  in  angulis  per-  perfection  not  in  words  but  in  deeds,  c^ 

sonant,  reapse,  non  oratione,  verfecHo.  those  very  things  which  are  taught  in 

Nihil  enim  dicitiir  a  philosopnis,  quod  the  halls.    For  nothing  is  propounded 

quidem  recte  honesteque  dieafur,  quod  by  philosophers,  concerning  what  is  cs- 

non  ab  his  partum  confirmatumque  sit,  a  teemed  to  be  just  and  proverb  that  is  not 

auibus  ciuitatibus  inra  descripta  sunt,  confirmed  and  assured  by  those  who 

Fnde  enim  pietasf  aut  a  quibus  religio  ?  have  legislated  for  States.    For  from 

unde  ius  aut  gentium,  aut  hoc  ipsum  whence  springs  piety,  or  from  whom  re- 

ciuiie  quod  dicitur7  unde  iustitia,  fides,  ligion?    Whence  the  law,  either  of  oa- 

aequitas?  unde  pudor,  continentia,fuga  tions,  or  that  which  is  called  civil  T — 

turpltudinis,  adpetentia  laudis  et  honesta-  Whence  justice,  faith,  equity  ?  Whence 

tis  T  unde  in  laooribus  et  periculis  forti-  modesty,  continence,  the  oread  of  tar- 

tndo  t  nempe  ab  hb,  qui  haec  discipli-  pitude,  the  love  of  praise  and  esteem  f 

nisinformata,  alia  morions  confirmarunt,  Whence  fortitude  in  trouble  and  dan- 

sanxemnt  autem    alia  legibus.     Quin  sers  T    From  those  who  having  laid  a 

etiam  Xenocraten  ferant,  nobilem  In  foundation  for  these  thines  in  early  edo- 

primis  philosophnm.  cum  quaereretur  cation,  have  strengthened  some  of  theni 

ex  eo  quid  adsequerentur  eius  discipuli,  by  the  influence  of  manners,  and  sanc- 

respondisse,  ut  id  sua  sponte  facerent  tioned  others  by  the  influence  of  laws. 

'It  must  be  owned  that  Cicero  himself  seems  to  have  confounded  the  dates  of  these 
<»Vent8 ;  but  he  does  not  say  what  his  translator  puts  into  his  mouth. 
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quod  cogerentur  fecere  legibos.  Ergo 
ille  ciuis  qui  id  cogit  omoes  imperio  le- 
gamque  poena,  quod  uix  paucis  persua- 
aere  oratioue  phiiosophi  possunt,  etiam 
bis,  qui  ilia  disputant,  ipsis  est  praeferen- 
dus  doctorlbus.  Quae  etenim  istorum 
oratio  taiii  exquisita,  quae  sit  ante{)0- 
nenda  bene  constitutae  ciuitati,  publico 
iuri,  et  moribus  f  Equidem  quemad- 
modum  arbes  magnas  atque  inperiosas, 
at  appellat  Eonius,  uiculii  et  castellis. 

Kraeferendas  puto,  tic  eos  qui  his  urbi- 
us  ooosilio  atque  auctoritate  praesunt, 
kh  qui  omnis  *negoHi  jmbUei  expertet* 
sint,  longe  duco  sapientia  ipsa  esse  ante- 
ponendos.  Et  quoniam  maxime  rapi- 
mur  ad  opes  augendas  generis  humani, 
studenausque  nostris  consiKis  et  labori- 
bus  tutiorem  et  opulentiorem  uitam  ho- 
RiiDum  reddere,  et  ad  banc  uoluptatem 
ipsins  naturae  stimulis  incitamur;  tenea- 
mus  earn  cursum,  qui  semper  fuit  optimi 
cuiusque;  neque  ea  signa  audiamus, 
quae  receptui  canant,uteos  etiam  reuo- 
cent,  qui  iam  proccsserint" 


Of  Xenocrates,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
philosophers,  it  is  said,  that  when  he 
was  asked  what  his  disciples  learnt  of 
him,  he  replied  *  to  do  that  of  their  own 
choice,  which  the  laws  enjoined  them 
to  do,*  therefore  the  citizen  who  obliges 
every  one  by  the  authority  and  fear  of 
the  law  to  do  that,  which  philosophers 
by  reasoning,  with  diflSculty  persuade  a 
few  to  do,  is  to  be  preferred  to  those 
learned  men  who  only  dispute  about 
these  things.  For  whieh  of  their  ora- 
Hon9t  however  exquisite,  can  be  com- 
pared in  value  to  a  well  constituted 
State,  to  public  right  and  to  morah. 
Truly  as  great  and  powerfal  cities,  at 
Ennius  says,  are  at  I  think,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  villages  and  castles :  so  those 
who  stand  pre-eminent  in  those  cities, 
in  authority  and  counsel,  are  to  be  es- 
teemed far  before  those  in  wisdom,  who 
are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  conduct  of 
public  t^airt.  And  since  we  are  chiefly 
urged  by  a  desire  to  increase  the  posses- 
sions of  the  human  race,  and  seek  bv  our 
counsels  and  labours,  to  surround  the 
life  of  man,  with  gratification  and  secu- 
rity, and  are  incited  by  the  instincts  of 
nature  to  these  enjoyments;  let  us  hold 
the  course  which  was  always  that  of  th« 
best  men:  nor  attend  to  those  signals 
which  speculative  philosophers  make 
from  their  retirement,  to  allure  back 
those  who  are  already  far  advanced." 
pp.  34,  35. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  passages  printed 
in  Italics  are  palpable  blunders.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine any  thing  worse  in  the  way  of  translation.  What  is  the 
meaning  of — 'Uhe  greatest  end  of  virtue  is  the  government  of 
States,  and  the  perfection  not  in  words  butin  deeds,  of  those  very 
<hings  which  are  taught  in  the  halls."  The  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  extremely  clear.  Cicero  affirms  that  virtue  does  not 
consist  in  contemplation — that  it  is  not  a  mere  speculative  ac- 
complishment or  art,  which  may  very  well  exist  in  the  mind — 
in  theory,  though  it  never  be  called  forth  into  practice— -that  its 
being  is  inseparable  from  its  use,  and  the  most  exalted  use  of  it 
is  the  administration  or  government  of  a  State,  and  the  practical 
application  of  those  very  things  about  which  philosophers  are 
wont  to  prattle  so  much,  and  to  so  little  purpose  in  their  closets. 
He  then  goes  on  to  maintain,  not  as  the  translator  makes  him 
say,  ''  that  nothing  is  propounded  by  philosophers  concerning 
what  i$  esteemed  to  be  just  and  proper  j^'  but  that  ''  nothing  is  ad- 
vanced by  philosophers,  at  least  nothing  is  rightly  and  proper^ 
advanced  by  them  **  or"  nothing  that  can  be  considered  as  just  and 
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JU  is*  advanced  hy  them^  (for  that  is  the  effect  of  the  subjunctive 
dicatur  used  with  nihil  quod  in  this  connexion)  but  what  may 
be  found  more  impressively  exemplified  in  the  institutions  of 
civil  society.     His  idea  is,  that  laws  ar«  the  recorded  morality 
of  nations,  and  law-givers  thfe  most  effective  teachers  of  virtue — 
that  they  give  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy,  so  to  express 
it,  a  tangible  and  living  form— clothe  maxims  embracing'  the 
most  important  truths  and  the  most  refined  ethics,  with  the  aw- 
ful authority  of  a  public  sanction,  and  bring  their  precepts  to 
bear  upon  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  interests  and  business 
of  mankind,  with  the  plastic  and  controlling  influence  of  a  daily, 
permanent,  and  authoritative  social  discipline.     We  have  no 
time  to  bestow  even  a  passing  remark  upon  Cicero's  philosophy^ 
our  present  occupation  is  the  humble  one  of  the  philologist,  and 
we  have  our  hands  full  with  this  toi-diiant  translator.     We 
have  to  inform  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  that  ^'  perfectio"  in  thii 
passage  does   not  mean  **  perfection"  or  the  state  of  being 
perfect,  but  the  act  of  perfecting,  or  accomplishing,  or  doing 
perfectly — as  in  that  sentence  of  the  Treatise  de  Finibus,  libl 
iii.  c.  9.  **  Ea  quae,  &c.  susceptione  prim&,  non  petfectione  sunt 
judicandse.''     And  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might 
easily  be  collected.     So,  nobody  talks  about  the  *^  orations  of 
philosophers'* — for  oratio  includes  sermo  as  well  as  concio — nor 
^o  we  see  very  clearly  why  these  orations  should  be  opposed  **  to 
public  right  and  to  maraUy^  though  they  may  be  a  less  effica- 
cious  discipline  than  ''  public  law  and  national  manners  and  cus- 
toms," which  is  all  that  Cicero  undertakes  to  say  of  them.  Mores 
when  used  in  connexion  with  ;W,is  not  to  be  rendered  ^moralsJ* 
It  means  the  jus  maribus  constitutumj  public  opinion,  general 
usage,  the  great  body  of  customary  or  unwritten  law,  by  which 
positive  institutions  are  supplied  or  superseded  in  all  nations. 
So  expers  does  not  necessarily  import  ignorance^  but  merely 
"  having  or  taking  no  part  in,  &c."  quasi  ex-pars^  ofwipo^  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  sufficiently  conversant  with  Latin  to  rel- 
ish the  exquisite  elegance  and  felicity  of  the  Ciceronian  diction, 
need  not  be  informed  how  completely  successful  *'  the  Fellow  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London"  has  been  in  destroying  the 
beauties  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  quoted-— espe- 
cially the  animated  and  expressive  allusion  to  the  signal  of  re* 
treat  in  the  last  member  of  it. 

"  His  rationibus  tain  certis  tamque  in-  ^Against  these  reasons  so  certaio  and 
lostribus  opponuntttr  ab  his,  qui  contra  so  clear,  U  it  urged  by  those  who  are  op- 
dispotanty  primum  labores  qui  sint  re     posed  to  as:  ^<^,  the  labour  to  be  imdw^ 

*  We  need  not  remind  scholars  that  honcstw  means  a  great  deal  more  than  "  hon- 
est.*'   See  Cic.de  Fin.  ii.  14. 
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publicadefendendasnstfneDdi:  leae  sane 
impedimeDtamuigilantiel  industrio ;  ne- 

Sue  solum  in  tantis  rebus,  sed  etiam  in  me- 
iocribus  uei  studiis  uel  officiis  uel  uero 
etiam  negotiis  contemnendum.  Adiun- 
Kuntnr  pericula  uitae,  turpisqtre  ab  bis 
formido  mortis  fortibus  uiris  opponitur: 
quibusmagis  id  misemm  uideri  solet,  na- 
ture se  consumi  et  senectute,  quam  sibi 
dari  tempus.  ut  possint  earn  tiitam,  quae 
tamen  esset  redaenda  naturae,  pro  patria 
potissimum  reddere.  IHo  uero  se  loco 
eopiosos  et  disertos  putant,  cum  calami- 
tates  clarissimorum  uirorum,  iniuriasque 
iis  ab  in^ratis  impositas  ciuibus  colligunt. 
Htfic  enim  ilia  etapud  Graecos  exempla, 
Miltiadem  uictorem  domitoremque  Per- 
sarum,  nondum  sanatis  uolnertbits  tu, 
quae  corpore  adnerso  in  clarissima  utc- 
tortff  accepisset,  uitam  ex  hostium  telb 
seruatam.  in  eiuium  uinelis  protudisse : 
etThemistocIem  patria,  quam  liberauis- 
set.  pulsum  atque  proterritum,  non  in 
Graeciae  portus  per  se  seruatos,  sed  in 
barbariae  sinus  confugtsae,  quam  adflix- 
erat.  Nee  uero  leuitatis  Atneniensium 
cmdelitatisane  in  amplimmot  eiuet  ex- 
empla  deficiunt :  quae  nata  et  frequen- 
tata  apud  illos,  etiam  in  grauissimam  ciui- 
Memnottram  (Heunlur  redundaste.  Nam 
oel  exilium  CamiUi,  uel  offensio  com- 
memoratur  Abalae,  uel  inuidia  Nasicae, 
uel  expnlsio  Laenatis,  nel  Opimi  dam- 
natio  uelfuca  Melelli,  uel  acerbissima 
C.  Afari  clades,  principum  caedes,  uel 
eorum  multorum  pestes,  quae  paulo  post 
aecutaesunt. '  Nee  uero  iamibeo  nomine 
abstinent."  £t  credo  quia  nostro  con- 
aflio  ac  periculo  sese  in  ilia  vita  atque 
otio  conseruatos  putant,  gre'uius  etiam  de 
nobis  Queruntur  et  amantius.  Sed  baud 
fecile  aixerim^  cur  cum  ipsi  discendi  aut 
iilsendi  causa  maria  tramittant''  "    * 


gone  in  preserving  tbe  public  welfare ;  a 
slight  impediment  to  tbe  zealous  and  in- 
dustrious, not  alone  in  matters  of  such 
high  import,  but  in  inferior  things ;  whe- 
ther in  studies  or  in  official  stations ;  and 
to  be  despised  even  in  affairs  of  business. 
Tct  this  tney  add  the  dauj^ers  to  which 
life  is  exposed,  and  the  dread  of  death, 
which  brave  men  scorn ;  being  wont  to 
view  it  as  more  wretched  to  waste  awaj 
by  infirmity  and  old  age,  than  to  seize  an 
occasion  to  devote  that  life  to  the  advan- 
tage of  their  country,  which  one  day 
roust  be  rendered  to  nature.  It  is  here» 
however,  they  deem  themselves  most 
successful  and  eloquent,  when  they  bring 
forward  the  calamities  of  eminent  men, 
and  the  injuries  heaped  upon  them  by 
their  ungrateful  countrymen.  Here  come 
the  instances  in  Grecian  history.  Miltia- 
des,  tbe  conqueror  and  subduer  of  the 
Persians,  with  those  woundt  yet  ttreanv- 
tn^,  which  he  received  in  front,  in  the 
h«i^U  of  vieiory:  preserved  from  the 
wei^ns  of  the  enemv,to  waste  away  his 
life  in  the  chains  of  his  countrymen.  And 
Themistoeles  proscribed  and  driven  from 
the  country  he  had  freed,  flying,  not  to 
the  harbours  of  that  Greece  he  nad  pre- 
served, b6t  to  the  barbarous  shores  he 
had  hairassed.  Nor  indeed  are  instances 
wanting  among  the  Athenians  of  levity 
and  cruelty  towards  great  numbers  of 
their  citiMens;  instances,  which  springing 
up  repeatedly  among  them,  are  said  also 
to  have  abounded  too  eonmieuoualy  in  our 
city.  For  either  the  exue  of  Camillus, 
the  misfortune  of  Ahala,  the  ill  will  to- 
wards Nasica,  or  the  expulsion  of  Lenas, 
or  the  condemnation  of  Opimus  i^  re- 
membered ;  or  the  flight  of  Metellus,  the 
sad  overthrow  of  C.  Marius,  the  cutting 
off  of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  or  the. 
destruction  of  many  of  them,  which  soon 
after  followed.  Nor  indeed  is  my  name 
forgotten.  And  I  iudge  that  deeming 
themselves  to  owe  both  life  and  ease  to 
my  peril  and  coutisel,  they  have  a  more 
deep  and  tender  remembrance  of  me. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  how  they 
who  cross  the  seas  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
serving or  describing"    •        «        * 


If  our  readers  succeed  in  tortaring  the  first  sentence  or  two 
of  this  extract  into  tbe  confession  of  any  intelligible  meanings 
they  will  be  far  more  fortunate  than  we  profess  to  have  been. 
To  us  they  appear  to  exhibit  such  a  union  of  vi/lgarity  and  non- 
8ense»  as  is  rare  even  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  F.  remarkable  as 
he  seems  to  be  for  a  curioM  feUcitas  in  that  style.  We  say 
Bothing  of  the  elegance  of  **faere  come  the  instances  of  Grecian 
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history,"  or  of  the  propriety  of  rendering  ^'nondum  sanatis  vol- 
neribus"— a  chaste  and  beautiful  expression— -by  such  a  mis- 
placed hyperbole  as  *' wounds  yet  streaming."  There  is  no 
disputing  about  tastes  in  such  matters,  and  the  translator  pro- 
bably has  his  own  reasons  for  thinking  the  style  of  Cicero  tame 
and  languid.  But  we  should  like  to  know  why  <' clarissima 
victoria"  is  rendered  "  in  the  height  of  victory"— -or  how  "  in 
nostramcivitatemre£{t(9ii2a«^,"  is  made  to  signify  ^^\x9Lse  abounded 
too  conspicuously  in  our  state"— or  where  authority  can  be  found 
for  converting  ''  amplissimos  cives"  into  *'  a  great  number  of 
citizens."  In  the  same  way,  we  suppose,  '^  vir  amplus"  would 
be  translated  "  many  men" — so  that  in  Mr.  P's  Latin,  every 
man  of  dignity  and  consequence  is  a  sort  of  monster — a  Geryon 
or  Briareus — his  name  is  Legion. 

We  might  go  on  with  our  criticisms  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 
We  shall  trouble  our  readers,  however,  with  but  a  few  additional 
specimens  of  the  scholarship  of  our  geologist.  In  the  fifth  chap- 
ter, the  following  sentence  occurs  in  the  original.  *^  Quam  ob  rem 
neque  sapieniis  esse,  &«.  neque  liberalis,  cum  impuris  atque 
inmanibus  adversariis  decertantem,  vel  contumeliarum  verbera 
subire,  vel  expeciare  sapienti  non  ferendas  injurias.^^  The  words 
in  Italics  aie  thus  rendered,  ^'  or  a-  wise  man  hope  to  withdraw 
from  such  a  contest  without  injury.**  In  chapter  VII.  "Ac 
tamen  siqui  sunt,  qui  philosophorum  auctoritate  tnoueantur, 
dent  operam  parumper  atque  andiant  eos,  quorum  summa  esc 
auctoritas  apud  doctissitnos  homines  et  gloria  :  quos  ego  exis- 
timo,  etam  si  qui  ipsi  rem  publicum  non  gesserint ;  tamen  quo- 
niam  de  re  publica  multa  quaesierint  et  scripserint,  functus  esse 
aliquo  rei  publicae  munere,"  is  translated,  ^^Nevertheless  if 
there  are  any  who  are  governed  by  the  opinions  of  philosophers, 
let  them  turn  their  artention  for  awhile,  and  listen  to  those 
who  enjoy  a  proud  pre-eminence  among  learned  men,  even 
when  they  have  not  borne  any  charge  in  the  republic ;  still 
whom  I  deem  from  the  extent  of  their  studies,  and  their  writings 
on  government,  to  have  been  invested  with  functions  apper- 
taining to  the  public  interest."  In  chapter  YIII.  for  *^  in  qua 
nihil  fere  quod  tnagno  opere  ad  rationes  omnium  rerum  perti- 
neret,"  we  have  ^*  in  the  which  I  think  scarce  any  point  was 
omitted  that  belongs  to  the  consideration  of  these  great  tnalteri.^* 
In  chapter  IX.  we  are  informed  that  ''P.  Africanus,  the  son  of 
Paulus,  established  Latin  holidays  in  his  gardens.  The  feria 
LatifkB  we  had  always  understood  to  date  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Roman  history.  But  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  is  no  anti- 
quarian, and  it  is  certain  that  constituo  sometimes  means  to 
establish.    To  be  sure,  when  used  in  that  sense^  it  never  governs 
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the  ablatiFe  case ;  but  this  is  no  Hamiltonian  version  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  the  author  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
scend to  such  minutiae.  The  words  just  quoted,  therefore,  must 
be  received  as  a  very  liberal  translation  of  what  means  strictly 
this,  *'  P.  AFricanus  was  determined  (or  had  made  up  his  mind) 
to  spend  the  Latin  holidays  in  his  gardens."  So  we  hear  of 
'^  Timseus  of  Locram,"  (c.  xi.)  though  we  have  not  been  so  for* 
tuoate  as  to  have  ever  heard  of  *^  Locram"  itself.  Scipio,  who 
was  the  son  of  Paulus^milius,  but  passed  into  the  family  of 
Africanus  (his  maternal  grandfather)  by  adoption,  is  made  to 
speak  of  both  his  parents^  as  if  he  meant  his  father  and  mother. 
The  text  is,  utriusque  jia/r^.  lib.  ii.  c.  I.  In  the  same  place 
mention  is  made  oF  a  writer,  hitherto  unknown,  we  believe,  even 
to  Fabricius :  it  is  one  '*  Zethus,  the  author  of  Pacuvius."  This 
is  a  truly  ludicrous  blunder.  Thetextof  the  original  is,  ^'Zethum 
ilium  Pacuvi."  '*  Zethus  in  the  tragedy  of  Pacuvius."  Zethus 
ille  Pacuvianus,  as  the  same  author  designates  the  same  person- 
age elsewhere.*  If  Mr.  Featberstonbaugh  (we  wish  his  name 
were  shorter)  will  only  open  the  ISth  epistle  of  the  first  book  of 
Horace's  Epistles,  at  the  41st  verse,  and  read  three  or  four  lines 
together  with  the  notes  of  the  Dauphin  editor,  he  will  learn 
aometbing  more  of  this  ''author  of  Pacuvius." 

But  of  this  9ati$  iuperque.  We  should  make  our  readers  an 
apology  for  troubling  them  so  long  with  this  very  minute  exami- 
nation of  a  worthless  book,  but  for  one  reason.  We  have  re- 
eently  beard  great  complaints  made  against  the  form  and  style 
of  the  periodical  criticism  of  the  present  day.  Reviews,  it  is 
said,  are  mere  set  dissertations,  in  which,  the  work  nomnaUy 
eensured,  is  only  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  article,  in  a  sort 
of  ac  etiam  clause  to  found  the  jurisdiction  upon.  We  have 
been  ourselves,  more  than  once,  guilty  of  this  heinous  offence 
against  primitive  manners  and  models,  and  have,  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  atone  for  our  past  sins,  by  this  specimen  of  a 
Intimate  critique,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  graciously  received 
as  a  sufficient  expiatory  sacrifice  for  them  all. 

We  are  happy  to  find  the  Boston  edition  of  *'  The  Republic,'* 
more  accurate  than  the  Ernesti  edition  of  Cicero's  works  re- 
printed there  some  twelve  years  ago.  The  latter  appeared  to  us 
to  reflect  very  little  credit  upon  a  city  which  seems  destined  to 
the  double  honour  of  being  the  cradle  of  liberty  and  of  letters  in 
the  western  world.  But  why  were  not  the  prolegomena  of  Mai 
retained  ?  Such  is  the  scarcity  of  books  of  a  certain  description 
io  this  part  of  the  country,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  lay, 
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our  hands  upon  the  account— an  object,  in  every  point  of  view, 
of  so  much  interest — which  the  scholar,  to  whose  enlightened 
and  fortunate  researches  we  are  indebted  for  this  treasure-trove, 
has  given  of  his  own  discovery. 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  generally  informed  from  other 
sources,  that  Signor  Mai  was  advanced,  on  account  of  some 
previous  researches  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan,  to  the  place  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican — that  the  MS. 
of  this  important  fragment  was  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of 
Gobio  in  Liguria — ^that  the  first  edition  of  it  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1822 — that  its  faded  characters  which  had  been  writ- 
ten over  with  a  commentary  of  St.  Augustin  upon  the  Psalms, 
were  decyphered  by  means  of  chemical  agents — and  that  parch- 
ment or  paper,  thus  '^contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay,'^  was 
called  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  himself,  a  paUmp$e$t.^  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  example  of  this 
learned  Italian  may  possibly  lead  to  important  discoveries.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  ancient  MSS.  which  had  been 
so  long,  comparatively,  slumbering,  may  be  awakened,  for  aught 
we  know,  to  an  animation  not  unworthy  of  the  age  of  Pe- 
trarch or  of  Poggio  Bracciolini.  The  hopes  of  scholars — so  far 
as  they  depended  upon  other  resources — were  almost  ex- 
tinguished. The  monasteries,  and  such  like  repositories  in 
Europe,  had  been  so  completely  ransacked,  that  little  or  nothing 
could  be  expected  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
seems  to  have  been  so  preposterously  slow  and  gradual,  as  to 
admit  not  only  of  the  escape  of  their  inhabitants,  but  of  the  re- 
moval of  almost  their  whole  stock  of  goods  and  chattels.  And 
in  spite  of  all  the  assiduity  and  (in  this  matter  especially)  vaunted 
sagacity  of  the  German  literati,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
ever  de  much  with  the  Tironian  notes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  set 
bounds  to  our  anticipations  from  this  unexplored,  subterraneous 
region  of  the  palimpsest — these  ''catacombs  of  living  death," 
as  they  may  be  well  enough  described  in  an  outri  metaphor  c^ 
Curran's.  The  mighty  revolution  in  opinion,  which  as  early,  at 
least,  as  the  sixth  century,  involved  in  one  indiscriminate  sen- 
tence of  ban  and  anathema,  all  the  genius  and  taste  of  classical 
antiquity,  produced  it  is  certain,  many  and  many  similar  in- 
stances of  sacrilegious  spoliation  by  holy  hands.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  same  hands,  for  the  preservation  of  much 
that  remains  to  adorn  our  libraries — but  who  shall  balance  the 

*  ^  There  is  soitte  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  etymology  of  this  word.  We  are 
satisfied  with  Facciolati's— ^aXlfi4/f}^o^  from  iraXiv  mrsurn  and  .^^  abftef^p). 
Some  write /m/tnxeifiu  from  ^u  rado. 
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ftCCouDt  between  what  was  saved  by  the  liberal,  and  what  was 
destroyed  by  the  ignorant  or  bigoted  zealot — between  the  copies 
made  and  the  MSS.  effaced  by  monks  and  priests  ?  At  all 
events,  a  general  search-warrant  ought  to  go  forth  against 
every  .inch  of  parchment  occupied  by  the,  Gregorys  and  the 
Ambroses,  the  Jeromes  and  the  Chrysostoms.  There  is  pro- 
bable cause  enough  for  this  grand  conceptio  fUrtu  And  notwith- 
standing all  that  Gibbon  says  to  reconcile  us  to  the  supposed 
destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library  by  the  Saracens,  we  must 
still  be  permitted  to  express  the  strongest  desire  to  see  these 
inquiries  prosecuted  with  success.  Conceding  that  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  yet  what  valuable — what  boundless  stores 
of  information  may,  nay,  must  be  buried  in  the  compositions  of 
those  of  less  note !  The  works  of  mere  erudition — ^the  thesauri 
and  the  bibliothecse — ^the  voluminous  collections  of  plodding  com- 
pilers—what would  they  not  do  to  clear  up  the  doubtful  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  those  times,  and  to  expose  the  futility  of 
many  learned  conjectures  in  ours  f  What  should  we  not  gain, 
for  instance,  (to  go  no  further)  by  the  discovery  of  the  works  of 
Varro,  and  the  Origines  of  Cato  ?  And  how  refreshing  would  it 
be  to  the  hearts  and  the  eyes  of  scholars,  to  witness  the  resur- 
rection of  Menander  and  Alceeus — to  see  them  restored  to  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  a  renovated  life,  after  so  many  centu- 
ries passed  in  oblivion  and  darkness,  like  wounded  warriors 
upon  some  battle-ground,  disengaged  by  a  lucky  chance  from 
the  heaps,  and  rescued  from  the  grave  of  the  slain — or  to  make 
our  simile  more  pointed,  like  Er  the  Armenian,  in  the  sublime 
rhapsody  of  Plato,  snatched  from  the  funeral  pile,  to  reveal  the 
visions  of  that  deep  and  perilous  trance,  and  gladden  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  resuscitation  with  a  bright  and  ravishing  dream  of 
elysium  and  of  immortality. 

This  first  discovery  of  Mai  is  unfortunately  little  better  than 
ai|  earnest  of  what  we  may  expect  in  future.  It  is  a  mere  ^or«a— 
a  deformed  and  mutilated  fragment.  Including  all  the  scraps 
preserved  by  the  grammarians  and  the  Fathers,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  paltry  duodecimo  of  a  hundred  and  forty  pages. 
Of  these,  the  two  first  books,  which  are  in  a  far  better  state  of 
preservation  than  the  others,  occupy  a  hundred  and  eight.  But 
even  they  are  horribly  maimed  and  disfigured.  Every  dis- 
cussion ends  in  a  hiatus,  and  the  reader  is  scarcely  warmed  with 
one  subject,  before  he  is  compelled  to  give  it  up  and  betake  him 
to  some  other  to  just  as  little  purpose.  According  to  the  con- 
jectures of  the  learned  editor,  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  or  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages  are  lost  of  these  two  books 
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alone.  All  that  remains  of  the  third  are  a  few  sentences  fron 
Nonius  and  Priscian,  and  two  paragraphs  from  St.  Augustia 
de  Civitate  Dei.  The  fourth  and  6fth  are  made  up  of  much  the 
same  sort  of  materials,  and  fill  together  about  sixteen  pages. 
Of  the  sixth,  scarcely  any  thing  is  preserved  but  that  aobie 
fragment,  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Macrobius,  and  which  has  long  been  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  scholars.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory  es- 
timate of  the  merits  of  the  work,  from  such  a  remnant,  and  those 
writers  who  have  not  scrupled  to  express  their  dissatisfaetion 
with  the  whole  treatise,  because  the  discovery  of  Mai  has  not 
been  as  complete  as  it  might  have  been,  are  surely  emulous  of 
the  wiseacre  in  Hierocles,  showing  about  his  brick  as  a  sample  of 
a  house.  It  is  certain  at  least,  that  the  opinions  of  those  who 
saw  the  work  in  its  perfect  state,  do  not  agree  with  the  dog- 
matical divination  of  these  writers.  Cicero  himself  is  knowa 
to  have  set  the  highest  value  upon  this  treatise,  to  which  he 
frequently  refers  in  his  other  works,  with  an  evident  compla- 
fen6y  and  predilection.  L^ 

\/One  cause  of  complaint  particularly  dwelt  upon  is,  that  <<a(p 
Mthor  repeats  the  early  legends  of  Rome  without  any  appear- 
ance of  incredulity.  Mr.  Niebuhr,  no  doubt,  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  finding  all  his  scepticism  justified  by  this 
treatise.  The  contrary  has  been  the  fact.  There  are  some 
passages  in  this  dialogue  which  shew  the  general  belief  of  the 
educated  people  of  those  times,  as  well  as  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  to  have  been  far  stronger  than  is  alto- 
gether consistent  with  the  sweeping  scepticism  of  the  present 
day.  Thus,  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  second  book,  the 
books  of  the  Pontiffs,  and  those  of  the  augurs,  are  referred  to 
as  evidence  that  under  the  royal  government  an  appeal  lay 
from  the  king  to  the  people.  So  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  Manilius  asks  Scipio  whether  he  believes  the  tra- 
dition that  Numa  was  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras.  The  other 
replies  with  great  confidence,  that  it  was  a  mere  figment,  the 
fact  being  not  only  not  at  all  probable,  but  even  demonstrably 
impossible.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  reasons  of  his  opinion, 
and  shews  that  as  to  the  oi^der  of  succession,  the  length  ot  the 
reigns,  &c.  no  doubt  was  entertained  among  people  of  the  better 
sort  at  Rome.  Atticus  had  written  an  al&tract  or  epitonae  of 
Roman  history  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  in  which,  says 
Cicero,  he  has  omitted  no  events  of  importance,  and  has  ar- 
ranged them  all  in  the  most  accurate  chronological  order, 
through  a  period  of  seven  hundred  years.*    The  curator  speaks 

*  Bratos,  34. 
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of  this  compilation  as  saving  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble-~in- 
deed,  as  entirely  superseding  the  necessity  of  his  going  into  the 
same  inquiry  again.  Atticus,  therefore,  took  the  same  view  of 
the  Roman  history  that  Cicero  does.  There  are  many  legends 
of  the  earlier  times,  which  our  author  considers  as  altogether 
fabulous — such,  for  example,  as  the  appearance  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  at  the  battle  of  Regillus.  But  he  seems  to  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  country's  annals.  He  even 
speaks  (in  the  person  of  Scipio)  of  the  apotheosis  of  Romulus, 
as  being  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  took  place  only 
six  hundred  years  before,  and  in  an  enlightened  and  inquisitive 
age.*  There  is  a  single  sentence  in  the  fragment  before  us, 
wherein  he  is  supposed  to  admit  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  early  aniials  of  Rome.  Speaking  of  Ancus  Martins^ 
Lselius  observes,  that  the  history  of  their  country  was  obscure, 
for,  he  continues,  we  know  who  was  the  mother  of  that  king, 
but  not  who  was  his  father.  To  this,  Scipio  makes  the  following 
reply.  **Ita  est;  sed  temporum  illorum  tantum  fere  regum 
illustrata  sunt  nomina."  That  is  to  say,  as  We  translate  it^ 
yeuerally  speaking  the  names  of  the  hingi  onhf  in  those  times, 
were  illustrious  enough  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  There 
are  those  who  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  word  nomina^  and  who 
construe  the  sentence  as  importing  that  nothing  was  known  in 
those  times  but  the  names  of  the  kings,  all  the  recorded  trans- 
actions, civil  and  military  of  their  reigns,  being  entirely  apocry- 
phal. We  think  the  context  calls  for  the  construction  we  put 
upon  the  words,  while  any  other  would  be  wholly  irreconcileable 
with  the  passages  already  referred  to.  We  need  not  add,  that 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  make  the  early  history  of  Rome 
an  article  of  faith.  We  know  that  some  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  we  should  have  to  depend,  is  very  irregular  and  excep- 
tionable—not unlike  that  upon  which  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
rests  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  venerable  Dona  Quinta- 
nona,t  that  is  to  sdy,  such  as  might  be  adduced,  not  unplau^ibly, 
to  establish  the  sera  and  exploits  of  those  renowned  worthies, 
Tom  Thumb  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  But  when  we  find 
what  is  said  to  be  mere  popular  tradition,  adopted  by  Cicero 
smd  Atticus,  who,  it  is  probable,  only  followed  the  Catos  and 
the  Varros,  we  cannot  but  hesitate  before  we  pronounce  that 
there  was  no  truth  at  all  in  it.    We  take  it  that  Livy  states  the 

*  Lib.  it  c.  10,  de  Rep* 

t  Mi  aeaerdo  que  me  decia  una  mi  agttela  de  partes  de  mi  padre  qnando  Teia 
al|;ana  duena  cod  tocas  reverendas ;  aquella,  nieto,  se  pareoe  k  la  Duefia  Quinta- 
Sona;  de  donde  arguyo  yo  que  la  debia  de  conocer  elia,  o  por  lo  menos  debio  de 
aleasar  4  ver  algon  retralo  rayo ;  sayt  the  knisfat  in  the  cage  to  the  doubting  Canon. 
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case  as  fairly  as  possible  at  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  book-— 
and  what  he  there  says  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  is  just  as 
applicable  to  that  of  every  other  nation  under  the  sun.  But  hav- 
ing examined  this  subject  at  large,  on  a  former  occasion,*  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  have  made  such  remark» 
only  as  are  suggested  by  the  work  under  review. 

As  it  is  our  purpose  to  avail  ourselves  of  some  future  oppor- 
tunity to  consider,  in  detail,  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cieero, 
we  shall  confine  our  observations  in  this  article  to  his  political 
opinions,  and  especially  to  those  opinions  as  they  are  expressed 
in  ^'The  Republic."  Except  a  little  volume  on  Invention,  writ- 
ten while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  the  Treatise  de  Ora- 
tore,  published  about  the  year  698,  this  was  the  earliest  of  his 
literary  productions.  It  was  given  to  the  world  A.  U.  C.  700, 
just  before  its  author  set  out  for  his  proconsular  government  in 
Cilicia.  He  was  then  in  his  fifty-third  year.  Formed  by  nature 
for  philosophical  pursuits,  and  always  more  or  less  addicted  to 
them,  he  felt  his  taste  for  them  growing  upon  him  with  his  age, 
and  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  They  bad 
been  the  discipline  of  his  youth  ;  the  effective  auxiliary  of  his 
riper  powers  ;  the  ornament  of  bis  prosperity  and  greatness — 
they  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  blessed  influence,  and 
were  his  solace  and  his  refuge  in  despondence  and  gray  hairs. 
He  began  to  be  weary  of  the  world — ^to  be  disabused  of  its  illu- 
sions— even  (though  not  without  many  a  struggle  of  rebellious 
nature)  to  look  with  some  indifference  upon  its  masks  and  mum- 
meries, its  grandeur  and  its  honours.  Above  all,  he  was  filled 
with  gloomy  forebodings  for  his  country — for  that  country  which 
no  patriot  ever  loved  with  a  purer  love,  which  no  statesman  ever 
watched  over  with  a  more  filial  solicitude.  There  was  but  too 
much  in  the  state  of  affairs  to  excite  his  apprehensions.  All 
the  elements  of  society  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  thoee 
clouds  had  been  long  gathering  which  soon  burst  forth  in  wrath 
and  desolation.  The  laws  were  violated  with  impunity  by  the 
bad — ^were  trampled  upon  with  scorn  by  the  powerful.  Pompey 
dictated  to  the  senate — Clodius  rioted  with  the  mob.  This  ruf- 
fian at  the  head  of  an  infuriated  gang  of  slaves  and  gladiators, 
mixed  with  the  dregs  and  sweepings  of  the  populace,  infested 
daily  the  streets  and  pubKc  places.  The  forum — the  campus^ 
the  via  sacra— were  a  scene  of  disorders  and  abominations  such 
as  no  government,  that  deserved  the  name,  could  have  tolerated 
for  a  moment,  and  few  civilized  nations  have  ever  been  con- 
demned to  suffer.     Cicero  saw  his  brother's  house  burnt  dowa 

•  Southern  Review,  No.  H,  Art.  2. 
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by  these  wretches  in  broad  day-light.  He  was  himself  pursued 
by  them  as  a  victim,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  un- 
der the  eyes  of  the  magistrates.  He  was  afflicted  with  the  deep- 
est sorrow  at  this  state  of  things,  and  frequently  gives  vent  to 
his  sensibility  in  epistles  to  his  friends,  written  about  this  time* 
From  one  of  them  in  which  he  speaks,  among  other  things,  of 
the  composition  of  this  very  work,*  we  translate  the  following 
passage :«— '*  I  endeavour  to  dismiss  every  thought  about  publie 
aflairs  from  my  mind,  and  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  letters: 
yet  I  will  confess,  what,  however,  I  have  been  especially  desi- 
rous of  concealing  from  you.  I  am  grieved,  my  dearest  brother, 
I  am  grieved  that  the  commonwealth  is  no  more — that  there  is 
no  longer  any  administration  of  justice— that  the  very  period  of 
jny  Kfe  which  ought  to  be  crowned  with  the  highest  senatorian 
consequence  and  dignity,  or  occupied  with  the  most  active  fo- 
rensic labours,  or  sustained  by  literary  studies  at  home,  that 
which  has  been  the  object  of  all  my  pursuits  even  from  my 
childhood— >*Aisv  dpi^^usrv  x^'  Oirspsipoxov  Ifi^fAsvoi  aXX63v,'..is  irretriev- 
ably lost  for  me."  &c.  In  another,  written  soon  afterwards, — ^<  I 
bore  the  result  of  that  trial  with  the  greatest  equanimity.  This 
advantage  I  begin  at  last  to  reap,  that  I  am  now  scarcely  discom- 
posed by  those  evils  in  the  state,  and  that  licentiousness  of  reck- 
less men  which  used  once  to  overcome  me  quite.  For  nothing 
can  be  more  hopelessly  abandoned  than  these  people— than  this 
age.  So  that  as  it  is  now  impossible  to  take  any  pleasure  in 
public  affairs,  I  really  do  not  know  why  I  should  be  vexed  at 
them.  Literature  and  study  and  ease  and  my  villas  are  now  my 
delight,  and  more  than  all  these,  our  two  boys."t  In  a  letter 
to  Atticus,!  in  which  also  he  mentions  the  work  before  us,  he 
expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect,  though  with  an  affectation 
of  indifference  and  levity  very  awkwardly  assumed,  and  more 
expressive  than  the  strongest  avowal  in  direct  terms  could  pos- 
sibly have  been,  of  that  deep  mortification  of  a  wounded  spirit 
which  it  was  intended  to  disguise.  Referring  to  the  issue  of  the 
same  trial,  (that  of  Gabinius)  in  which  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice had  been  perverted  by  Pompey*s  influence,  h^  says, — "but 
you  will  ask)  how  do  you  bear  these  things  f  Very  well  indeed, 
and  I  give  myself  great  credit  for  doing  so.  We  have  lost, 
toy  Fomponius,  not  only  alt  the  vigorous  and  robust  health,^  but 
the  very  complexion  and  semblance  of  our  pristine  constitution. 
Thqre  is  nothing  in  public  affairs  to  delight,  nothing  to  content 

*  Ad.  Q.  Frat  Ub.  iii.  Epist.  5.  t  Ibid.  Epist.  9. 
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$  SuccoiD  ac  sangainem,  appropriate  and  eipressive  as  it  b  in  LatiD,  would  be 
rtttker  ttrong  in  a  more  literal  translation. 
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me.  And  da  you  bear  that  patiently,  you  will  say.  Yes,  evefl 
that.  I  recollect  how  well  the  State  went  on  for  the  short  pe- 
riod that  I  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  how  I  was  requited  for 
it.  It  is  no  affliction  to  me  that  one  man  is  invested  with  anlim- 
ited  power:  tkey  are  breaking  their  hearts  about  it,  who  once 
grieved  because  1  had  some  little  influence.  There  are  many 
things  to  copsole  me ;  and  that  without  any  change  in  my  habits 
and  situation.  I  betake  myself  to  that  way  of  living  which  is 
most  conformable  to  nature — to  literature  and  study,"  &c.  Our 
readers  will  have  remarked  that  the  cause  of  ail  this  dissatisfinc- 
tion  and  despondency,  was  the  influence  of  Pompey,  who  enjoy- 
ed, at  that  time,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  a  power  nothing  short 
of  dictatorial.  Caesar  was  still  in  Gaul,  training  his  legions  to 
discipline  and  victory  ;  but  nobody  yet  saw  or  even  imagined  ii^ 
the  conqueror  of  Ariovistus  and  the  Nervii,  the  fated  chief  et 
.Pharsalia.  Alas  for  the  fears  and  the  foresight  of  man  !  who 
can  reflect  without  emotion,  that  a  day  was  at  hand,  when  the 
fulfilment  to  the  letter  of  the  very  worst  of  Cicero's  forebodings 
might  have  been  reckoned  as  mercy  and  deliverance  for  Rome, 
and  for  the  world — a  day  of  slaughter  and  shame,  and  hopeless, 
irremediable  servitude — when  the  bands  of  the  faithful  were  to 
be  scattered  in  every  battle,  and  the  **  last  of  the  Romans"  shoald 
**  invoke  death  with  vows  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope," 
and  the  gory  head  of  the  orator  himself  should  be  set  up  in 
mockery  upon  bis  own  Rostra,  a  hideous  trophy  of  parricide, 
drunk  with  its  bloody  orgies,  and  rufiianing  in  its  unhallowed 
domination  ;  and  the  very  name  of  his  adored  Republic  should 
be  blotted  out  and  gone  forever,  and  ages  of  despotism  and  deg- 
radation and  vice  and  barbarous  ignorance  should  come  like 
primordial  night  and  cover  up,  as  with  a  cloud,  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth! 

O  dark,  dark,  dark, 
Irrecoverably  dark — total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day ! 

It  was  uniier  such  circumstances  and  in  such  a  state  of  mind, 
that  Cicero  '*  sought  to  the  sweet,  retired  solitude"  of  his  Cuaum 
and  Pompeian  villas  to  compose  his  treatise  De  Republici. 
He  seems  to  have  felt  it  as  a  very  serious  undertaking.  In  the 
letter  to  Atticus,  from  which  we  quoted  a  passage  just  now,  be 
speaks  of  it  as  a  work  requiring  much  time  and  labour :  and  it 
appears,  accx>rdingly,  to  have  cost  him  more  than  he  ever  after- 
wards bestowed  upon  the  composition  of  any  of  his  philosophi- 
cal writings.  Most  of  these  we  know  to  have  been  published 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year.    It  may  convey  some  idea  of  the 
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rapidity  with  which  he  wrote  them,  as  well  as  of  the  uncommon 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  to  mention  that  he  dispatched  his 
Tt/pica  during  a  short  excursion  at  sea.  But  he  composed  ''  The 
Repubhc"  with  great  deliberation  and  pains.  Not  to  mention 
that  he  still  felt  somewhat  of  the  anxiety  of  a  debutanty  he  no 
doubt  wrote  it  under  deep  and  serious  impressions  of  duty,  and 
not  without  the  hope  of  doin^  something  by  it  to  enlighten  and 
to  correct  public  opinion.  The  object  and  spirit  of  his  work,  as 
we  shall  presently  have  to  remark  more  particularly,  were  highly 
patriotic.  He  wished  to  bring  the  constitution  back  to  its  first 
principles,  by  an  impressive  exposition  of  its  theory — ^to  inflame 
bis  contemporaries  with  the  lore  of  virtue  by  pourtraying  the 
character  of  their  ancestors  in  its  primeval  purity  and  beauty— 
and  while  he  was  raising  a  monument  to  all  future  ages  of  what 
Rome  bad  been,  to  inculcate  upon  his  own  times  what  it  ought 
still  to  be.  We  know  it  to  have  been  his  original  purpose  to 
make  it  a  very  voluminous  work,  for  he  expressly  tells  his  bro* 
tber,  in  an  Epistle  already  referred  to,*  that  it  was  to  be  extend- 
ed  to  nine  books.  Ernesti  thinks  that  they  were  all  given  to  the 
world,t  although  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  on  which  that 
most  learned  and  accurate  scholar  makes  this  very  remark,— 
speaks  of  them  as  his  tix  pledges  or  sureties  for  his  good  beha- 
viour. Whether  the  MS.  throws  any  light  upon  this  subject  we 
are  unable  to  say,  as  we  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  editor's  account  of  it ;  but  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
by  later  writers,  that^  the  three  last  books  were  never  published. 
Cicero  had  wixne  difficulty  in  determining  upon  the  form  of  the 
work.  It  ap|>ear8  from  one  of  the  Epistles  just  vouched,  that 
after  having  finished  the  first  and  second  books,  he  read  them 
(as  was  the  custom  at  Rome)  to  some  friends  assembled  at  his 
Tusculan  villa.  They  were  then,  as  they  still  are,  in  the  form 
of  dialogue.  Sallust,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  strongly  urged 
the  propriety  of  changing  it  into  that  of  a  continued  discourse  in 
the  first  person.  He  thought  that  the  name  of  Cicero— not  a 
Heraclides  Ponticus^ — a  mere  speculative  and  scholastic  philoso- 
pher, but  a  man  of  consular  rank  and  of  great  experience  in 
afiQsiirs,  would  add  authority  to  his  sentiments — ^that  whatever 
might  be  ascribed  to  such  antiquated  personages  as  the  interlo- 
cators  selected  for  his  dialogue,  would  necessarily  have  the  air  of 
fiction«*-that  in  his  book  de  Oratore,  indeed,  it  was  very  well  to 
attribnte  his  rhetorical  precepts  to  persons  of  another  genera- 
tion, and  of  established  reputation  for  eloquence,  but  that  even 

*  Ad.  a— Fral.  iii.  5.  t  Ep.  ad.  Alt.  VI.  1.  in  not.  14. 
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they  were  such  as  he  had  himself  seen  and  known  ;  and  finaUj* 
the  example  of  Aristotle's  Politics  was  alleged  in  support  of  the 
same  yiews.  To  these  considerations,  another  of  still  more 
weight  was  added  by  Cicero  himself.  This  was,  that  tome  of 
the  most  important  events  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  politi* 
cal  history  of  Rome  had  taken  place  since  the  supposed  epoch 
of  the  dialogue.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  this  very  coDsidera- 
tion  that  determined  him  finally  to  adhere  to  his  original  pur* 
pose*  He  was  afraid  of  touching  upon  facts,  which,  however 
interesting  in  themselves,  were  too  intimately  connected  with 
present  interests  and  opinions  to  be  handled  without  danger  of 
giving  offence  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Add  to  this^  the 
trouble  of  recasting  a  work  composed  with  so  much  pains,  and 
the  decided  predilection  which  he  seems  always  to  have  enter- 
tained for  the  form  of  dialogue — a  species  of  composition,  at  all 
times  attractive,  but  which  had  the  additional  advantage  in  an- 
tiquity of  conforming  to  their  mode  of  communicating  instruo- 
tion  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  in  an  easy,  colloquial  way,  by 
question  and  answer. 

As  in  the  treatise  De  Oratore,  Cicero  had  put  his  sentiments 
into  the  mouths  of  Crassus  and  Antony—the  two  greatest  ora- 
tors that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  forum  before  his  time — so  in 
this,  he  was  not  less  attentive  to  a  sort  of  dramatic  propriety 
in  the  choice  of  his  personages.  His  chief  interlocutors  are 
the  younger  Africanus,  Lselius,  Philus  and  Manilius,  the  last  a 
lawyer  of  great  eminence  for  that  day.  These  were  acooni- 
panied  by  as  many  young  men,  viz :  Q.  Tubero,  P.  Rulilios 
Rufus,  Sc®vola  and  Fannius — all  of  them  persons  of  the  very 
highest  rank  and  consideration.  Tubero  became  an  eminent 
jurisconsult.  Scsevola  was  the  renowned  augur  under  whom 
Cicero,  when  he  assumed  the  toga  viriUSf  was  placed  by  his 
father  to  be  initiated  into  forensic  pursuits  and  the  study  of  the 
civil  law.  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  was  also  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  for,  (without  having  had  time  to  compare 
dates  with  any  precision)  we  take  him  to  be  the  same  to  whom 
Gravina  assigns  the  highest  rank  in  his  Juri$prudentia  Mediae 
and  whom  he  pronounces,  for  many  instances  <^  exalted  virtue 
in  public  life,  a  togaius  et  contularis  Socrates.  The  aera,  too, 
of  the  supposed  cobversation  was,  for  the  object  which  Cicero 
appears  to  have  had  in  view,  the  most  favourable  that  could 
have  been  selected.  The  elder  Scipio,  says  Paterculus,  opened 
to  us  the  door  to  power — the  younger,  to  luxury.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  ultimate  consequences  of  their  victories, 
their  sera — the  interval,  especially,  which  elapsed  between  the 
triumph  at  Zama  and  the  fall  of  Numantia— -exhibits  the  hap- 
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piesC  instance  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  nation,  of 
a  union  of  unsurpassed  military  glory,  with  the  stern  morals  of 
a  primitiFe,  and  the  graces  of  a  polished  age*  Even  while  Cato 
thought  with  more  than  a  censor's  severity,  and  lived  with 
more  than  a  Roman's  virtue,  the  pupils  of  Cameades  and  Pa- 
BflBtius  were  becoming  imbued  with  the  elegance  and  philosophy 
of  (irreece.  The  literary  productions  of  the  age,  to  which  the 
old  censor  himself,  (who  is  said,  be  it  remembered,  to  have  stu- 
died Greek  at  a  very  advanced  age)  contributed  not  a  little, 
shew  how  rapid  was  the  progress  and  how  wide  the  diffusion  of 
improvement.  At  the  same  time,  the  voice  of  civil  discord  was 
mute-^he  tribune  almost  forgot  how  to  pronounce  his  veto— the 
very  name  of  Dictator  was  falling  into  desuetude.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Plebeians  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  relieved  from  all  constitutional  disabilities, 
until  the  seditions  of  the  Gracchi — some  apprehensions  only  of 
which  are  hinted  in  the  work  before  us — the  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  one  bright  record  of  virtues  and  achievements,  almost  too 
heroic  for  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  It  was  at  the  close 
<tf  this  most  extraordinary  period,  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
that  Polybius  went  to  Rome  to  study  her  constitution,  and  to 
write  her  history — that  is  to  say,  to  illustrate  what  he  considers 
as  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  former  by  its  best  fruits  made 
visible  in  the  latter.  He  became  the  proUge  and  companion  of 
the  Scipio  and  Laelius  who  figure  in  this  dialogue,  and  who. 
exemplified  in  their  own  character  and  pursuits,  the  happy  union 
of  qualities,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  They  were  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  the  day,  and  they  stamped  their  own  cha- 
racter upon  their  age;  of  which  they  have  ever  been  regarded 
as  the  fittest  representatives.  As  Terence  was  supposed  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries  to  have  been  indebted  to  their  as- 
sistance for  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  style,  so  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  (and  we  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  idea  in 
reading  this  fragment)  that  the  Greek  philosopher  just  men- 
tioned, derived  from  them  many  of  his  very  judicious  opinions 
concerning  the  government  of  Rome.  Such  men  might  well  be 
supposed  to  contemplate  the  constitution  of  their  country  through 
the  happiest  medium,  from  the  *'  regions  high  of  calm  and  se- 
rene air'*  in  which  they  seemed  '*to  live  insphered."  For  this 
reason  we  have  always  felt  that  there  was  as  much  propriety  as 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  Somnium  Scipianis*  It  costs  no 
great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  the  Scipios  as 
transfigured  into  '*  those  immortal  shapes  of  bright  aerial  spirits" 
who,  without  mingling  in  the  passions  of  the  world,  watch  over 
all  its  concerns  with  a  tutelary  care  and  interest.    The  high 
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tone  of  sealiment— the  enlightened  love  of  country — the  heroic 
self-sacrifice— the  wisdom  and  moderation — the  philosophic  dig- 
nity and  repose,  that  pervade  that  fine  vision,  are  just  what  we 
should  expect  to  characterize  any  thing  uttered  in  the  form  of 
advice  and  exhortation  by  one  Africanus  to  the  other.  And  never, 
surely,  did  a  noUe  theme  inspire  a  loftier  strain !  The  whole 
soul  of  Cicero  seems  to  kindle  up  into  enthusiasm  at  the  contem- 
plation of  those  great  men.  He  sees  in  them  the  beau  ideal  of 
(he  Roman  character — ^the  image  of  his  country,  in  all  her  ori- 
ginal brightness,  '*  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life 
and  splendor  and  joy.''  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  have 
selected  a  better  sera  or  more  suitable  characters.  Still  further, 
to  excite  the  interest  of  his  readers  in  this  dialogue,  he  very  se- 
riously assures  them  that  they  are  by  no  means  to  regard  it  as  a 
mere  fiction  of  his  own ;  the  substance  of  it  having  been  ooi»- 
Biunicated  to  him  in  conversation  o£  several  days,  at  Smyrna, 
by  that  very  P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  of  whom  we  have  already  spokea 
as  one  of  the  dramatic  persona. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Cicero  wrote  his  book  De  Re- 
publica,  and  the  supplementary  dialogues  De  Legibus,  in  imi- 
tation of  Plato.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  idea  of 
composing  two  works,  under  these  titles,  was  suggested  to  bin 
by  the  example  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  His  philosophical 
compositions  are  almost,  without  exception,  mere  abstracts  of 
the  doctrines  taught  in  the  schools  of  Athens — but  for  Plato, 
especially,  he  entertained  the  most  enthusiastic  and  unbounded 
admiration.  In  every  part  of  his  writings,  this  feeling  breaks 
forth  unrebuked  He  frequently  speaks  of  the  Divine  Atheniaa 
in  a  style  which  appears  absurdly  hyperbolical  in  our  cold  Angle- 
Saxon  idiom,  as  a  god  among  philosophers.*  He  declares  in 
one  place  that  he  never  mentions  the  excellencies  of  others, 
without  a  mental  reservation  in  favour  of  Plato,  and,  in  ano- 
ther, expressly  subjects  even  Aristotle  himself  to  that  excep- 
tion.t  But  although  he  no  doubt  had  Plato's  Republic  in  his 
eye  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  work,  and  although 
there  are  every  where  in  the  details  manifest  imitations,  and 
even  translations  from  the  Greek  philosopher ,|  yet  do  these  two 
productions,  as  Cicero  himself  frequently  remarks  in  his,  differ 
as  widely  as  possible  in  their  objects  and  character.  Let  as 
first  speak  of  the  Greek  Utopia. 

*  Ad  Attic,  abi  sap.  Deus  iUe  notter,  etc.    Nat  Deor.  lib.  U.  12. 

t  Platonem  semper  excipio.    De  Fin  lib.  v,  c.  3. 

X  For  instance,  the  noble  passage  in  the  sixth  book  of  Plato's  Republic,  pp.  557 
and  seq.  in  which  he  draws  a  picture  of  popular  licentioosness  earned  to  excess,  is 
copied  ahnost  word  for  word  by  Cicero,    lie  Rep.  lib.  i.  c.  43. 
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To  say  of  Plato's  Republic  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a  perfect  com- 
monweahby  is  not  to  givej  by  any  means,  an  adequate  or  even 
a  just  description  of  it.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  to  be  sure,  a  dream 
of  social  and  political  perfection,  and  00  far  its  common  title  is 
not  altogether  inapplicable  to  it ;  but  it  bears  hardly  any  resem- 
blance to  the  things  that  generally  pass  under  that  name — to 
the  figments,  for  example,  of  Harrington  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Compared  with  it,  Telemachus,  though  a  mere  epic  in  prose,  is 
didactic  and  practical — the  Cyropeedia  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  the  manual  of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  as  the  best  scheme 
of  discipline  for  forming  them.  Plaito's  is  a  mere  vision,  and 
that  vision  is  altc^ether  characteristic  of  his  genius  as  his  con- 
temporaries conceived  of  it*  It  is  something  between  prose  and 
poetry  in  the  style*—- it  is  something  made  up  both  of  poetry 
and  philosophy  in  the  plan  and  design.  But  a  very  small  part  of 
it  is  given  to  any  topics  that  can  pretend  to  the  character  of  po- 
litical. Indeed,  Socrates  expressly  says,  that  the  institution  of  a 
commonwealth  is  but  a  subordinate  object  with  him.  His  prin- 
cipal aim  is  to  unfold  the  sublime  mystery  of  perfect  justice* 
The  title  of  the  work  is  IIoXi«iwv «)  ^p  Aoum.  The  latter  is  un- 
questionably the  more  appropriate  designation.  If  it  were 
possible  to  have  any  doubts  after  reading  the  work,  the  repeat- 
ed and  emphatic  declarations  of  the  philosopher  himself  would 
remove  them.  It  is  in  the  second  book  that  he  first  alludes  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  then  the  purpose  for  which  he  professes 
to  treat  of  it,  is  unequivocally  explained.  He  compares  himself 
to  one  who,  not  having  very  good  eyes,  is  required  to  read  a 
text  at  some  distance  from  him,  written  in  distressingly  small 
letters,  and  who  prepares  himself  for  his  task  by  conning  over 
the  very  same  text  which  he  happens  to  find  set  forth  some- 
where else  in  larger  characters*  The  justice — the  high  and  per- 
fect justice— whose  nature  he  is  endeavouring  to  penetrate  and 
unfold,  exists  not  only  in  individuals  but,  on  a  grander  scale,  in 
the  more  conspicuous  and  palpable  image  of  that  artificial  being, 
a  body  poUticf  This  idea  is  perpetually  recurring.    Thus  it  run» 

*  Aristotle  apud  Diog.  Ltert.  in  Platon. 

^  Lib.  ii.  p.  968.  d.  Tiedeman,  a  Garman  professor,  who,  at  the  instance  of  Heyne 
wrote  "ArgameBta  Eipodta"  of  Plato's  dialocaes,  t  e.  abstracts  or  summaries  of 
Uiem  with  critical  observations,  published  in  the  Bipont  edition  of  1786,  ouarrels, 
outright  with  Socrates  about  this  passage.  His  remaiics  are  worth  inserting  here  for 
the  benefit  of  scholars  who  may  not  have  the  edition.  "  Que  si,  prout  verbis  sunt 
eiposita,  accimamus ;  totam  de  republicA  disputationem  justitie  tantum  declarau* 
de  causa  institui,  facile  nobis  persnadeamus ;  id  quod  secus  tamen  revera  sese  habet, 
cum  absurdum  sit,  tarn  longum  ordiri  sermonem,  adeoque  prolixe  de  republica  ordi- 
ttanda  disserere,  aperiende  justitie,  que  bievioribus  potest  tzpooi,  causa.    Quod 
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through  the  whole  eighth  book,  which,  it  may  be  remarked  by  the 
way,  is  a  dissertation  of  incomparable  excellence,  and  decidedly 
the  most  practical  part  of  the  work.  In  this  book  he  treats  of  m- 
justice.  He  again  resorts  to  the  larger  type— to  the  capital 
letters.  He  illustrates  the  eflfects  <^that  vice,  or  rather  of  that 
vicious  and  diseased  state  of  the  soul,  by  corresponding'  dis- 
tempers and  mutations  of  the  body-politic.  We  are  told  that 
the  form  of  government  is  an  image  of  the  character  of  the 
citizen — that  whatever  may  be  said  of  (he  democracy  or  the 
oligarchy,  applies  as  strictly  to  the  democrat  and  the  oligar- 
chist* — that  there  are  as  many  shapes  or  species  of  polity,  as 
there  are  types  or  varieties  of  the  human  soult — that  as  the 
most  perfect  commonwealth  is  only  public  virtue  embodied  in  the 
institutions  of  a  country,  so  every  vice  generates  some  abase  or 
corruption  in  the  state— some  pernicious  disorder— «ome  law- 
less power,  incompatible  with  rational  liberty. 

In  running  this  parallel  between  the  individual  and  the  corpo- 
rate existence,  he  unfolds  his  idea  of  the  ^o  Soudw^  not  in  a  prologue 
as  Tiedeman  affirms,  but  throughout  the  whole  body  of  his  work. 
He  begins  by  shewing  that  there  can  be  no  happiness  without  it 
here ;  and  ends  by  a  revelation  of  other  worlds  and  a  state  of  bea- 
tific perfection,  which  it  fits  the  soul  to  enter  upon  hereafter.  We 
must  take  care,  however,  not  to  confound  this  sublime  justice  with 
the  vulgar  attribute  commonly  known  by  that  name.  Plato's 
justice  is  that  so  magnificently  described  by  Hooker — ^in  a  pas- 
sage which  has  been  hackneyed  by  legal  writers  as  if  it  bad 
been  the  text  of  a  code,  but  of  which  no  familiarity  can  diminish 
or  impair  the  truly  Platonic  grandeur — *'  that  law  whose  seat  is 
the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice,  the  harmony  of  the  world — 
to  which  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  homage — which 
angels,  and  men,  and  creatures  of  every  condition,  though  each 
in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  ad- 
mire as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy."  In  this  noble 
passage,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  whose  mind 
was  rapt  and  glowing  with  the  visions  of  his  Athenian  proto- 
type, touches  upon  the  great  leading  idea,  the  true  theme  and 
sense  of  his  Republic.    The  whole  dialogue  is  a  Pythagorean 

igitiir  mnBritar  de  JostHia,  prolog!  tmntam  locum  tenet ;  nee  reete  Plato  quid  M 
vi»llet  hUlibrii  oectUuit  aut  legentiam  saltern  ooulU  lubtraxit;  cam  scriptoris,  pre- 
sertim philosophici, loogam  ingredientis  oratlonem, sit.  quem sibiproposuerit finem 
ante  exponere,  at  qao  tendant  slnpila  lector  Intellicens,  etc.  This  is  excetleet, 
traljr.  It  is  as  if  Proclas  or  any  other  dreamer  of  the  Alexandrian  school  shodd 
insist  on  making  Homer  a  mysqo  in  q>ite  of  hhnselt 

*  See  aboat  p.  660.  t  Lib.  iv.  Sab.  Calc.  cf.  ib.id  366-372. 
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mjrstery.  It  is  the  work  of  one  formed  in  the  Socrattc  school 
of  Milton— 

'*  There  thou  sbalt  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand,  and  various  measured  verse, 
iEoUao  charms  or  Dorian  lyhc  odes." 

Plato  finds  the  key  of  the  whole  universe  in  the  doctrine  of 
number  and  proportion.  He  sees  them  pervading  ^11  nature, 
moral  and  physical — holding  together  its  most  distant  parts, 
and  most  heterogeneous  materials,  and  harmonizing  them  into 
order  and  beauty  and  rythm.  Socrates  declares  his  assent  to 
the  Pythagorean  tenet,  that  astronomy  is  to  the  eye,  what  music 
is  to  the  ear.*  The  spheres,  with  the  Syrens  that  preside  over 
them,f  and  the  sweet  melodies  of  that  eternal  diapason-— the 
four  elements  combined  in  the  formation  of  the  world — the  beau- 
tiful vicissitudes  of  the  seasons-flight  and  darkness,  height  and 
depth,  all  existences  and  their  negations,  ail  antecedents  and 
consequences,  all  cause  and  effect,  reveal  the  same  mystery  to 
the  adept.  Man  is,  in  like'  manner,  subject  throughout  his 
whole  nature,  to  this  universal  law.f  Of  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues, take  temperance  for  an  example.  What  is  it  hut  a  perfect 
discipline  of  the  passions,  by  which  they  are  all  equally  con- 
trolled—or rather  a  perfect  co'ncord  or  symphony  in  which  each 
sounds  its  proper  note  and  no  other — in  which  no  desire  is  either 
too  high  or  too  low — ^in  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
moment  is  never  allowed  to  hurt  that  of  the  future,  nor  passion 
to  rebel  against  reason,  nor  one  passion  to  invade  the  province, 
or  to  usurp  the  rights  of  another.^  The  ^-o  ^txaiov  goes  some- 
what further.  It  is  that  state  of  the  soul  wherein  the  three 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  intellectual,  the  irascible,  and 
the  sensual,  exercise  each  its  proper  function  and  influence — -jn 
which  the  four  cardinal  virtues  are  blended  together  in  such 

i'ust  proportion,  in  such  symphonious  unison — in  which  all  the 
kculties  of  the  mind,  while  they  are  fully  developed,  are  so 
well  disciplined  and  disposed — that  nothing  jarring  or  discor- 
dant, nothing  uneven  or  irregular,  is  ever  perceived  in  them. 
And  so  in  the  larger  type — a  perfect  polity  is  that  in  which 
the  same  proportion  and  fitness  are  observed — in  which  the 
different  orders  of  society  move  in  their  own  sphere,  and  do  only 

«  lb.  1.  viL  p.  530,  d.  e.  t  lb.  1.  i. 

t  For  the  mystical  creation  of  the  human  souF  according  to  number  and  pnipor- 
tion,  see  the  limsus.    The  same  dialogue  applies  to  the  rest  of  our  remarks. 

^iitshwog  juvrd,  (fC^n  tfufA^wvtev,  &c.  1.  iv.  438. 
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their  appointed  work*-4a  which  intellect  governs,  and  strength 
and  passion  submit,  that  is,  counsellors  advise,  soldiers  make 
war,  and  the  labouring  classes  employ  themselves  in  their 
humble,  but  necessary  and  productive  calling.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  fearfully  depraved  condition  of  society  is  that 
which  Polybius  calls  an  ochlocrcuy — an  anarchy  of  jacobins  and 
sansculottes — where  every  passion  breaks  loose  in  wild  disorder, 
and  no  law  is  obeyed,  no  right  respected,  no  decorum  observed — 
where  yoilng  men  despise  their  seniors,  and  old  men  affect  the 
manners  of  youth,  and  children  are  disobedient  to  tlieir  parents, 
wives  to  their  husbands,  slaves  to  their  roasters — in  short,  where 
the  very  cattle  that  are  within  their  gates,  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
wander  about  as  they  list,  without  any  dread  of  being  treated  as 
a  public  nuisance  by  the  police,  or  even  of  being  distrained 
damage  fetuant  by  the  injured.!  The  justice  of  which  he  speaks, 
is  not,  therefore,  the  single  cardinal  virtue  known  by  that  name. 
It  is  not  commutative  justice,  nor  retributive  justice,  nor  (except, 
perhaps,  in  a  qualified  sense)  distributive  justice.  It  does  not 
consist  in  mere  outward  conformity  or  specific  acts — in  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  contract  of  do  ut  facias  or  facio  ut  des.  Its  seat  is 
in  *^  the  inmost  mind" — its  influence  is  the  music  of  the  soul — it 
makes  the  whole  nature  of  the  true  philosopher,  a  concert  id 
disciplined  affections — a  choir  of  virtues  attuned  to  the  roost 
perfect  accord  among  themselves,  and  falling  in  with  all  the 
mysterious  and  everlasting  harmonies  of  heaven  and  eaitb.f 

Thii  general  idea  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the  scheme  of 
education  in  Plato's  Republic.  It  is  extremely  simple— for 
young  men  it  consists  only  of  music  and  gymnastics — ^fur  adepts 
of  an  advanced  age,  it  is  the  study  of  truths  pure  truth,  the  good, 
the  ro  3v,  the  divine  monad,  the  one  eternal,  unchangeable.  It 
is  in  the  third  book  that  he  orders  the  former  division  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  with  equal  care  both  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed — and  to  allow  of  no  excess  or  im- 
perfection in  either.  They  who  are  addicted  exclusively  to 
music,  become  effeminate  and  slothful ;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  only  discipline  their  nature  by  the  exercises  of  the  gymna- 
sium, become  rude  and  savage.^   God  gave  us  these  great  cor'* 

*  Lib.  iv.  443.  Be  it  remembered  by  political  economists,  tbat  the  dhidon  tf 
labour  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Plato's  legislation,  and  is  enforced  b^  very  te> 
▼ere  penalties.    He  considers  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  absurd— as  out  of  all  i 


and  proportion—that  one  man  should  pretend  to  be  good  at  many  things, 
t  Ub.  viii.  p.  567. 

in  this  chak  are  filled  by  avOpia,  fAS^aXovpc^sia,  sufi^sia,  fMr^Yi.  Ct.  1.  if.  44S. 

$  lib.  iii.  p.  410.  c.  d.    This  music,  as  Tiedeman  observes,  is  mystic  and  matlie 
matical.    Pythagoras  and  Plato  thought  every  thing  musical  of  divme  origin.  1.  ii. 
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rectives  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  not  for  the  sake  of  either 
separately,  but  that  all  their  powers,  and  functions  and  impulses 
should  be  fully  brought  out  into  action;  and  above  all,  be  bar** 
monized  into  mutual  assistance  and  perfect  unison.*  Plato's 
whole  method  and  discipline  is  directed  to  this  end.  He  ban-* 
isbes  from  his  ideal  territory,  the  Lydian  and  Ionic  measures  as 
'*  softly  sweet^'  and  wanton — while  he  retains  for  certain  pur* 
poses,  the  grave  Dorian  mood  and  the  spirit-stirring  Phrygian* 
So  in  like  manner,,he  expels  all  the  poets,  (except  the  didactic) 
with  Homer  at  their  head.  The  tragic  poets  were,  in  reference 
to  moral  education,  especially  offensive  to  him.f  In  conformity 
with  the  same  principle,  he  proscribes  all  manner  of  delicious- 
ness  and  excess — Sicilian  feasts,  and  Corinthian  girls  and  Attic 
dessert  and  dainties — as  leading  to  corruption  of  manners  and 
to  the  necessity  of  laws  and  penalties,  of  the  judge  and  the  exe- 
cutioner. No  innovation  whatever  is  to  be  tolerated  in  this  sys- 
tem of  discipline— especially  in  what  regards  music  and  gym- 
nastics; the  slightest  change  in  which  Plato  affirms  to  pro- 
duce decided,  however  secret  and  insidious,  effects  upon  the 
character  and  manners  of  a  whole  people.|  When  his  citizens 
divided  into  four  orders,  to  correspond  with  the  cardinal  virtues, 
have  gone  through  their  preparatory  discipline,  and  discharged 
in  their  day  and  generation  the  duties  which  were  respectively 
allotted  to  them,  they  (at  least  the  better  sort  of  them)  must,  in  the 
calm  of  declining  life,  turn  to  the  study  of  the  true  philosophy. 
Not  such  as  is  taught  by  mercenary  sophists — mere  shallow 
fallacies,  mountebank  tricks  to  impose  u[ion  ignorance,  vile  arts 
to  ingratiate  one's  self  with  that  savage  beast  (a  favourite 
image  with  the  ancient  writers)  the  wayward  and  tyrannical 
Demus.  Nor  such  a  philosophy  as  bestows  its  thoughts  upon 
the  depraved  manners  of  men,  or  the  fluctuating  and  perishable 
objects  around  us ;  but  that  deep  wisdom,  that  rapturous  and 
holy  contemplation  which  abstracts  itself  from  the  senses  and  the 

*  dXX*  kv  ^ham  oieug  av  aXX^Xoiv  (fuya|>fAodr^i}Tov,  8«ir«lvofAtfve.}  xai  6mi^(^ 
p-sypt  ^w  irpoiT^vro^.    lb.  411  e.  cf.  413  e.  Sub.  Calc. 

iln  the  Minos,  Snerates  pronounces  some  story  about  the  old  Cretan  of  that 
"an  Attic  and  Tragic  (able." 


t  He  traces  the  progress  thus,  f^ifjia  ^ol^et  -orp^  rot  ^^  rs  Kj'  ?^$trfi$6iiMnL^ 
ix  6i  roi^Gjv  ilg  tsI  ir^  d>JJiktivs  gufi^oXoia  fAS^c>)v  ixfcuve^  9%  8d  ^  rfiv 
^vfii^dXAKJv  ifX^irtu  M  Tovg  vof/bou^  xoi  ^roKurtioQ  ifvv  iroXXj!f,  5  26xpars^i 
cufsX^^lo.  I.  4.  424.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  ^logize  for  quoting  so  much  Greelc; 
b«t  toe  ipnmmm  vwba  are  important  in  such  discussions,  and  every  scholar  may  not 
have  Plato  at  hand. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  7.  21 
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changeable  scenes  of  life  and  nature,  and  is  wrapt  up  in  the  har- 
mony and  grandeur  of  the  universe— in  communing  with  the  First 
Good  and  the  First  Fair — ^tbe  infinite  and  unutterable  beauty,* 
fountain  of  all  tight  to  the  soul — '*  the  bright  countenance  of 
truth"  revealed  to  the  purified  mind  ^*  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of 
delightful  studies."  By  such  contemplation  the  soul  shall  attain 
to  the  perfection  of  virtue — itMvw^txng  Kj*  ^pfi^Kffiivti^  t>is  -^^^OC^  a>^i^ 
d^srn — and  be  prepared  for  the  great  moral  change,  the  glorious 
transfiguration  that  is  to  crown  its  aspiring  progress  to  beatitude 
and  immortality ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  spirits  of  a  higher 
order  wait  upon  her  as  upon  chastity  in  Comus — 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her 
Driving  far  ofT  each  thing  of  sio  and  guilt ; 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision, 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear ; 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence. 
Till  all  be  made  immortal. 

Such,  we  think,  is  a  just  idea  of  Plato's  republic,  and  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  made  out  the  proposition  with 
which  we  began  our  analysis  of  it.  The  author  himself,  it  ought 
to  be  added,  or  rather  Socrates  in  the  fifth  book,t  disavows  all 
idea  of  its  feasibility,  unless  the  day  should  ever  come  when 
government  should  be  committed  to  adepts  in  that  true  philoso- 
phy Just  described ;  that  is  to  say,  a  period  very  like  the  Mil- 
lennium of  the  Christian  system.  His  treatise  ^'De  Legibus," 
is  a  far  more  practical  work,  and  deserves  on  every  account, 
the  profound  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  the  scholar. 

Cicero  had  reason,  therefore,  to  deviate  from  Plato's  model, 
even  supposing  him  capable  of  producing  any  thing  in  the  same 
kind,  which  we  more  than  doubt.  His  genius,  indeed,  had  ''a 
true  consent"  with  that  of  the  Athenian  philosopher,  and  owed 
it  much  of  its  beauty  and  elevation.  In  the  course  of  this  very 
work,  too,  there  are,  as  we  have  said  before,  many  imitations 
of  Plato,  and  several  passages  upon  subjects  treated  by  him, 
replete  with  the  moral  grandeur,  the  magnificent  musings,  the 
ravishing  and  sublime  poetry,  in  short,  of  that  '<  Homer  of  phi- 
losophers."! But  Roman  genius,  was  at  best,  a  very  dififerent 
thing  from  Greek — and  Plato's  was  a  phenomenon  even  at 

•  (/fi'^avov  xaXXo^.    At  this  passage  Glaaco  intamipts  the  rapture  of  Socrates, 
and  calls  it  ^oufjiovux  d^rgp^oXifj. 
t  p.  472.  6.  t  Tosc.  Qu*  i*  c.  32,  a  saying  of  Pttnsetias. 
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AtbeDs — and  the  Republic  is,  perhaps,  that  work  of  his  in  which 
his  peculiarities  appear  most  strikingly,  because  somewhat  un- 
expectedly displayed.  If  the  whole  work  of  Cicero  were  before 
us  now,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  notwithstanding  the  points  of 
resemblance,  or  rather  of  imitation,  just  alluded  to,  it  would 
furnish  a  most  notable  exemplification  of  that  difference.  Cer- 
tainly what  remains,  goes  far  to  do  so. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  dialogue,  was  to  shew  that 
the  Roman  constitution,  according  to  its  true  theory,  and  as  it 
had  existed  in  the  practice  of  an  uncorrupted  age,  was  the.  most 
perfect  system  of  government  which  the  wit  of  man  had  ever 
devised — or  more  properly  speaking,  to  prove  that  the  wit  of 
man  had  never  devised,  and  could  not  devise  any  thing  so  per- 
fect. Hence  he  quotes,  with  great  approbation,  a  saying  of  the 
elder  Cato,  that  the  true  cause  of  this  superiority  was,  that — 
whereas  other  states  bad  owed  their  institutions  to  the  wisdom 
of  some  single  legislator,  to  a  Lycorgus,  a  Solon,  a  Minos — 
theirs  had  been  the  work  of  time  and  4^ circumstances ;  and  thus 
growing  up  out  of  the  exigencies  of  particular  occasions,  had 
been  adapted  with  the  utmost  precision  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  people — in  short,  that  instead  of  being  the 
hasty  and  half-formed  product  of  s(>eculative  genius,  it  was  the 
fruit  of  practical  and  experimental  wisdom,  brought  forth  in  full 
maturity  at  proper  seasons.  This  idea — which  Polybius  re- 
peats without  acknowledging  whence  he  had  borrowed  it* — ^is 
the  btisis  of  the  whole  treatise  De  Republicd,  The  first  book 
is  little  more  than  a  prologue,  embracing  such  topics  as  the 
comparative  happiness  of  an  active  and  contemplative  life,  the 
general  state  of  aflTairs  at  Rome,  &c.  But  in  the  second,  Scipio 
enters  fully  into  his  subject,  and  beginning  with  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  delivers  an  elaborate  panegyric  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  Roman  people,  as  displayed  in  their  policy  and  laws.  In  the 
third,  as  we  have  always  known  through  St.  Augustin,  and  as  we 
now  perceive  from  the  fragment  in  hand,  the  question,  how  far 
it  were  profitable  to  individuals  and  to  states  to  prefer  justice 
to  utility,  was  discussed,  Philus  undertaking  to  repeat  the  so- 
phisms of  Carneades  in  favour  of  successful  villainy,  with  the  old 
story  of  the  ring  of  Gyges  and  Pacuvius'  chariot  drawn  by  winged 
serpents  (c.  9.)  In  this  disftussion,  which  was  no  doubt  a  close 
imitation  of  that  carried  on  in  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Plato's  Republic,  between  Lysimachus  and  Glauco  on  the  one 
side,  and  Socrates  on  the  other,  Lselius  is  the  champion  of  or- 
thodoxy.    His  panegyric  upon  justice  is  rapturously  praised  by 

'  Hist.  Rom.  1.  vi. 
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ScifMOy  and  we  have  no  doubly  but  that  the  lost  of  it,  has  do- 
prived  us  of  oae  of  the  most  beautiful  effusioDS  thai  ever  delighted 
m  sound  taste  in  morals  and  literature*  The  subject  c^  the 
fourth  book— of  which  but  a  single  leaf  remaios-*-is  supposed 
to  have  been  Education.  Noibiog  else  is  ascertaiaed  of  the 
work,  except  the  dream  of  Scipio  in  the  sixth  book. 

From  this  outline  of  the  fragment  De  Republican  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Dis- 
courses of  Maccbiavelli,  than  to  the  Dialogue  of  Plato  which  we 
have  just  examined ;  or  rather  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  medium  between  those  celebrated  productions.  If  it  was 
more  sober  and  practical  than  the  Greek  philosopher's,  it  was 
far  less  so  than  that  of  the  Florentine  Secretary.  The  Som- 
nium  Scipionis,  for  instance,  would  have  been  quite  out  of  place 
in  the  I/iscourses.  Macchiaveili  had  no  genitment  and  very  little 
imagination.  His  unrivalled  excellence  (for  unrivalled  he  is) 
consists  in  a  cold,  calculating,  *^  long-sighted  and  strong-nerved" 
reason-^-aeasoned,  as  is  proved  by  Belfagor  and  Mandra- 
gola,  with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity  and  wit.  **  But  there  was  no 
more  faith  in  him  than  in  a  stewed  prune."  He  was  a  heart- 
less Italian  diplomatist,  who  had  learned  to  be  a  gpeculaUve  re- 
publican— where  Milton,  and  Sidney,  and  Harrington  afterwards 
imbibed  their  more  sincere  love  of  liberty — in  the  schools  of  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  bead  was  full  of  the  notion,  so  rife  at  that 
time  in  Italy,  of  the  superiority  of  the  Antique  over  the  Gpothic 
model,  and  of  the  Pseudo-descendants  of  the  Romans  over  the 
whole  race  of  Ultramontane  barbarians.  The  merit  of  his 
Discourses  we  admit  to  be  of  the  very  highest  order.  They  are 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  extant — less  metaphysical  than  Aris- 
totle's Politics^-more  philosophical  and  comprehensive  than 
our  own  Federalist — and  not  to  be  degraded  by  a  compariscn 
with  the  random  epigrams  of  Montesquieu.  It  would  have  been 
a  curious  thing  to  have  collated  Cicero's  exposition  of  the  Ro- 
man government  and  policy,  with  a  work  upon  the  same  sub* 
ject,  written  at  the  end  of  fifteen  centuries,  without  any  of  those 
advantages  which  his  sera  and  situation  gave  the  Roman  consul 
and  philosopher.  From  the  remark  of  Tubero,  however,  in  the 
dialogue  De  Republican*  that  Scipio  had  so  far,  rather  de- 
livered a  panegyric  on  the  Roman  constitution,  than  a  politi- 
cal discourse  of  general  application  and  practical  tendency,  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  latter  had  made,  by  any  means, 
so  full  an  analysis  of  the  subject  as  the  commentator  upon  the 
first  Decade  of  Livy. 

*  Lib.  u.  c.  36. 
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The  excellence  of  the  Roman  polity,  according  to  Cicero, 
eonsisted  first,  in  its  being  of  a  mixed  forro*-and»  secondly,  of 
a  very  aristocratic  spirit  and  character.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  the  two  grand  postulates  of  the  political  science  of  antiquity. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are  all  agreed  without,  (we  be* 
lieve)  a  single  exception,  upon  the  first  point.  All  the  simple 
forms  they  consider  as  radically  vitious  and  unstable ;  and  Plato, 
and  after  him,  other  writers  have  traced  the  transmigration  ^ 
governments  from  one  of  these  forms  into  another  with  much 
ingenuity,  according  to  laws  which  they  consider  as  quite  ascer* 
tained  and  invariable.  For  example,  an  i|nchecked  democracy 
•they  regarded  as  the  infallible  source  of  usurpation  and  tyran* 
ny.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  they  express  them«- 
selves  on  the  subject  of  popular  government  in  this  unmitigated 
form,  in  a  tone  of  aversion  and  disgust,  approaching  even  to 
horror.  They  represent  it  as  the  very  worst  sort  of  tyranny, 
and  hesitate  not  to  prefer  to  it  a  kingly  government,  which,  in- 
deed, they  universally  pronounce  the  best  of  the  simple  forms. 
Plato,  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  the  people  in  one  of  those  fierce 
and  lawless  democracies  as  a  great  wild  beast,  untamed,  intract- 
able—*<  the  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger."  Cicero  . 
uses  this  same  image  in  the  work  before  us.  Polybius  charac- 
terises democracy  as  ^pib>^  xoi  x<ipo'H>o'^^(**  Aristotle  repre- 
sents the  people,  under  such  a  government,  or  rather  no  gov- 
ernment, as  the  most  despotic  and  capricious  of  masters,  differing 
from  single  tyrants — ^from  the  Periandcrs  and  Dionysius' — in 
DO  respect  except  by  exceeding  them  in  recklessness  and  cru- 
elty. King  Demus,  he  aflirms.  keeps  as  slavish  if  not  as  polite 
a  court  as  other  moaarchs ;  has  just  as  good  an  appetite  for  flat- 
tery, except  that  there  is  much  more  of  the  glutton  in  him  than 
the  gourmand,  and  that  a  '^  fishy  fume"  is  as  savoury  to  his 
aostrik  as  the  breath  of  frankincense  and  myrrh — and  is  sur- 
rounded, in  his  demagogues,  by  the  coarsest,  Imsest;  most  servile 
and  unprincipled  sycophants — ^the  dirtiest  toad-eaters,  in  short, 
that  ever  disgraced  the  erect  form  of  man,  or  profaned  the  aw- 
ful name  of  liberty.!  Some  of  these  courtiers  of  the  mob  aimed 
at,  and  attained  to,  supreme  power,  as  Pisistratus  at  Athens, 
who  was  as  much  the  darling  of  the  rabble  there  as  his  ante- 
type,  in  times  more  recent,  citizen  Robespierre  was  at  Paris — 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  were  satisfied,  of  course,  with 
much  lower  wages  for  their  prostituted  and  infamous  subser- 
viency. Demagogues,  happily  for  us,  can  never,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  such  influence  under  our  government,  as  in  the 
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wild  and  turbulent  democracies  of  antiquity.  But  we  cannot 
fail  to  recojcnize  in  Aristotle's  Parasites,  the  true  idea  and  type 
of  those  '^firm  and  undeviating  republicans,  par  excMemee^^ 
those  exclusive  "  friends  of  the  people,"  who  deafen  us  witk 
their  self-proclaimed  virtues  and  obstreperous  humility  when- 
ever there  is  a  scramble  for  place  in  the  commonwealth-— whose 
only  conception  of  popular  government  seems  to  be  as  of  a  great 
state  lottery  for  the  distribution  of  office  to  indigent  patriots — 
who,  considering  every  means  as  justifiable  in  the  pursuit  of  se 
exalted  an  object,  make  it  their  business  to  inflame  every  tem- 
porary excitement,  to  comply  with  every  vulgar  prejudice,  to  sup- 
press all  truth,  to  propagate  all  falsehood — who  adhere  to  no 
party  that  is  not  triumphant,  cringe  to  every  majority  that  is 
fully  ascertained,  and  sacrifice,  without  scruple,  to  promote  the 
ends  of  some  worthless  popular  leader,  the  eternal  principles 
of  justice,  law  and  liberty.  It  is  strange  that  such  men  do  not 
feel  themselves  to  be  the  vilest  of  slaves — that  they  shcmld 
even  presume  to  talk  of  the  sycophants  of  Czars  and  Sul- 
tans, and  thank  God  that  they  are  not  like  those  fHiblicans.  It 
is  still  more  strange  that  they  who  thus  worship  in  our  tem- 
ples, with  false  fire,  and  do  all  that  in  them  lies,  to  profane  and 
corrupt  the  institutions  of  the  land,  should  not  be  held  in  the 
execration  and  contempt  they  deserve.  We  agree,  heartily,  in 
the  views  of  this  subject  lately  presented  to  the  public,  in  a  con- 
temporary journal,  by  the  most  eloquent  writer  of  his  country — 
perhaps  of  his  day.*  True  liberty,  like  true  eloquence,  is  found- 
ed on  the  most  elevated  moral  sentiments,  and  is  incompatible 
with  any  other.  C'est  le  culte  des  ames  fieres,  as  Madame  Ro- 
land nobly  expresses  it.  But  it  requires  something  more  even 
than  this  sublime  spirit,  rare  as  that  is.  Liberty  is  law — liberty  is 
truth — liberty  is  reason,  and  *' always  with  right  reason  dwells^ 
and  from  her,  hath  no  dividual  being."  The  greatest  men,  in 
such  .a  country  as  this,  ought  to  be  considered,  (what  they  really 
are)  as  completely  insignificant  in  comparison  of  the  smallest 
principle.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  republican  government, 
that  the  laws,  which  all  are  free  to  choose,  should  be  implicitly 
obeyed  by  all.  And  as  law  has  been  defined  to  be  *'  reason 
without  passion,"  so  those  who  administer  and'execute  it,  should 
partake  of  the  same  unblemished  nature.  It  is  in  this  respei^ 
that  Washington  stands  without  a  similar  or  a  second.  He  was 
living  law — the  very  personification  of  the  purest,  the  sternest, 
the  most  dispassionate,  the  most  sublime  republicanism.     In 

*  Dr.  Chaimini;.    Honour  and  glory  to  the  man  who  exerts  such  talents  for  such 
ends. 
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this  point  of  view,  his  character  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  contemplated — we  mean,  contemplated  with  fervid 
admiration  as  an  object  at  once  of  taste  and  example-sunder 
the  head  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  moral  duty. 
We  hope  it  has  been  reserved  as  a  subject  for  a  hand  worthy 
of  treating  it — and  that  we  shall  see  the  "  awful  goodness"  of 
that  incomparable  man  transmitted  to  posterity  in  contrast  with 
Napoleon's  guilty  and  little  ambition,  and  fitly  associated  with 
the  grandeur  of  Milton's  genius. 

The  democracy  of  which  the  ancient  political  writers  concur 
in  drawing  so^frightful  a  picture,  is  described  by  one  of  them  as 
a  government  in  which  decrees  stand  in  the  place  of  laws — that 
is  to  say,  where  the  popular  assembly  exercised  judicial  powers 
in  the  shape  of  legislation,  and  passed  statutes,  not  only  for 
general  rules,  but  for  particular  cases.  This  confounding  of 
the  executive  and  judicial  power  is  the  very  definition  of  tyran- 
ny under  every  kind  of  polity — but  we  may  not  so  readily  per- 
ceive why  it  should  have  been  more  intolerable  in  a  popular 
than  a  monarchical  or  aristocratic  form.  These  philosophers, 
however,  bad  ample  opportunities  ofcomparing  them  in  the  petty 
States  of  Greece.  Aristotle,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
amined upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  different  constitutions 
by  way  of  preparation  for  his  great  work  on  politics.  They 
saw  that,  as  Burke  expresses  it,  *'  a  mob  has  no  heart,"  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  corporation  is  said  by  Lord  Coke,  to 
have  no  soul.  It  retains  only  the  harshest  features,  the  most 
fearful  and  repulsive  energies  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 
It  may  be  good  for  attack  and  defence — for  sueing  and  being 
sued — ^for  grasping  at  acquisition,  and  keeping  whatever  it  ac- 
quires locked  up  in  perpetual  mortmain — ^but  it  has  no  bowels 
of  mercy  and  compassion — no  amiable  weaknesses — no  com- 

E unctions  visitings  of  nature.  The  individual  feels — per- 
aps  weeps,  to  think  what  his  duty  as  a  member  of  an  artifi- 
cial body  requires  of  him.  But  in  this  metafphysical  way  of 
abstracting  himself  from  himself,  the  root  of  the  whole  mischief 
is  to  be  found.  He  finds  all  his  purposes  strengthened  and  con- 
secrated by  it.  He  considers  himself  as  representing  others, 
and  as  having  no  discretion.  His  very  repugnance  to  an  act  is 
a  motive  for  committing  it.  His  conduct  as  a  public  man,  is  ' 
sanetified  in  his  own  eyes  by  the  tears  which  it  makes  him  shed 
in  private.  He  looks  upon  himself  as  a  Brutus  or  a  Manlius, 
and  glories  in  being  able  to  controul  the  instincts  of  nature  by 
a  comprehensive  reason  and  an  unconquerable  sense  of  duty. 
When  he  attains  to  this  sublime  degree  of  perfection,  and  has 
added  to  it  an  intrejfid  canjidence  in  his  ownopinionsy  he  is,  what 
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we  understand  by  the  word,  jacobin.  Many  of  those  cannibal 
monsters  were  men  of  the  gentlest  natures  and  most  inoffensiTe 
lives.  But  they  had  learned  the  metaphysics  of  a  mob-^bey 
became  corporators — they  got  the  freedom  of  tbe  city  of  Paris,  a 
glorious  exemption  from  all  the  weaknesses  of  undisciplined 
and  simple  hearts.  They  thus  stopped  up,  completely,  **  tbe 
access  and  passage  to  remorse."  The  end  sanctioned  every 
means — they  were  ready  to  sacrifice,  to  tbe  wildest  specaladTe 
opinion,  all  that  is  held  venerable  and  sacred  and  dear  among 
men^ — and  their  holy  covenant  of  regeneration  was  to  have  been 
sealed  and  solemnized — not  as  Catiline's  conspiracy  is  said  to 
have  been,  by  the  blood  of  a  single  human  victim — but,  if  need 
were,  by  the  massacre  of  half  the  population  of  France.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  cold-blooded,  inexorable  and  extermi- 
nating than  this  sort  of  philosophical  fanaticism — not  even  that 
of  the  Dominicans  in  the  first  fervour  of  their  zeal.  The  disease 
is  the  more  incurable  because  its  seat  is  in  the  bead.  It  is  the 
mfadness  of  Ravaillac  and  Sands.  The  following  is  a  genuine 
specimen  of  Jacobin  morals  and  philosophy.  It  is  the  language 
of  Gracchus  Barboeuf,  who  got  up  the  conspiracy  of — Floreal, 
ann.  4,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  blessed  Reign  of  Terror. 
Robespierre,  he  regarded  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  men — a 
prophet  sent  upon  a  special  mission  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind from  the  bondage  of  prejudice  and  abuse,  and  raised,  him- 
self, above  all  the  common  infirmities  and  eriors  of  our  nature. 
We  should  translate  it  if  we  durst — but  no  language  but  his 
own  can  do  justice  to  the  cold  atrocity  of  such  doctrines.  '*  Le  saint 
de  vingt  cinq  millions  d'hommes  ne  doit  point  dtre  balance,  &c 
Un  riginerateuT  doit  voir  en  grand;  son  devoir  est  de  faucber 
tout  ce  qui  le  gene,  tout  ce  qui  obstrue  son  passage,  tout  ce  qui 
pent  nuire  k  sa  prompte  arrivee  au  terme  ;  fripons,  imbecilles, 
preaomtueux ;  c'est  egal,  tant  pis  pour  eux  :  pourquoi  se  trou- 
vaient  ils  1^?  II  est  vrai  que  ce  principe  pouvait  nous  ecraser, 
toi  et  moi,  mais  le  bonheur  commun  devait  etre  la  suite  de 
son  execution  rigoureuse."  The  mischief  of  this  sort  of  philo- 
sophy is,  that  it  bears  an  imposing  resemblance  to  the  highest 
republican  virtue.  The  difference  consists  in  this — that  tbe 
jacobin  considers  himself  as  infallible,  and  has  the  most  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  understandings  of  tbe  rest  of  mankind, 
and  for  all  established  institutions  and  received  opinions,  merely 
a$  iuek.  So  that  whenever  a  fit  of  regeneraUon  takes  him,  he 
has  no  sort  of  scruple  about  putting  the  most  important  interests 
of  society  to  the  hazard  of  the  wildest  experiment  in  govern- 
ment, which  his  own  conceits  may  dictate. 
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When  to  these  considerations  we  add  what  has  been  justly 
remarked,  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  responsibility — no  fear, 
no  shame  in  multitudes,  even  for  avowed  crimes,  while  the 
passions  which  animate  them  are  contagious,  and  Jn  the  su- 
preme legislative  assemblies  of  a  democracy,  uncontrollable ; 
and  when  we  further  reflect  how  very  excitable  the  Greeks  were, 
and  how  imperfect  was  their  social  civilization  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  present  times,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
sentiments  of  their  political  writers  iii  relation  to  this  species  of 
tyranny.  Any  mob  is  bad — a  mob  of  philosophefi,  on  the  prin- 
ciples just  explained,  as  bad  as  any  other — but  there  was  a 
morbid  activity,  a  feverish  restlessness  in  the  Athenians,  which 
made  their  mob  particularly  mischievous.  The  following 
observation  of  Burke  is  fully  warranted  by  the  history  of  the 
ancient  democracies,  as  well  as  of  those  which  existed  in  Italy 
some  centuries  ago.  *^  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  in  a  democracy, 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  is  capable  of  exercising  the  most 
cruel  oppressions  upon  the  minority,  whenever  strong  divisions 
prevail  in  that  kind  of  polity,  as  they  often  must ;  and  that  op- 
pression of  the  minority  will  extend  to  far  greater  numbers,  and 
will  be  carried^  on  with  much  greater  fury,  than  can  almost  ever 
be  apprehended  from  the  dominion  of  a  single  sceptre.  In  such 
a  popular  persecution,  individual  sufferers  are  in  a  much  more 
deplorable  condition  than  in  any  other.  IJndei  a  cruel  prince, 
they  have  the  balmy  compassion  of  mankind  to  assuage  the 
smart  of  their  wounds ;  they  have  the  plaudits  of  the  people  to 
animate  their  generous  constancy  under  their  sufferings ;  but 
those  who  are  subjected  to  wrong  under  multitudes,  are  deprived 
of  all  external  consolation.  They  seem  deserted  by  mankind — 
overpowered  by  a  conspiracy  of  their  whole  species."  In  the 
petty  Italian  commonwealths  there  was  a  standing  party  of 
banished  citizens — Fuorusciti. 

How  far  this  state  of  things  affected  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  opinion  in  the  republics  of  antiquity,  is  a  question  equally 
curious  and  important.  Following  out  the  reasoning  of  the 
great  man  just  quoted,  we  should  infer  that  an  unmitigated  de- 
mocracy were,  to  a  certain  extent,  most  unfavourable  to  this 
highest  sort  of  liberty.  Few  men  have  the  firmness  to  be  right 
alone.  The  sympathies,  the  concurrence  of  mankind,  are  as 
necessary  to  us  in  matters  of  opinion  as  in  any  other.  If  we 
have  these,  there  is  nothing  terrible-— there  is  something  even 
attractive  in  the  persecutions  of  men  in  power.  Punitis  ingemii 
gUscit  auctorittu,  is  a  profound  sentence  of  Tacitus.  But  the 
tyranny  of  Demus  had  the  advantage  even  here.     It  attacked 
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liberty  in  its  seat  and  citadel*  It  shook  the  confidence  of  a  maB 
in  his  own  opinions.  The  firm  persuasion  that  he  was  right, 
would  have  supported  him  against  a  single  despot,  and  be  wouhl 
have  been  willing  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  truth.  But  how 
could  it  be  the  truth  where  the  majority  was  against  him  ?  How 
presumptuous  and  criminal — what  an  obstinate  heretic — to  per- 
severe in  opinions  condemned  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind! 
We  find,  accordingly,  that  great  complaints  are  made  by  the 
Athenian  writers  upon  this  subject.  It  is  the  burthen  if  the 
song  with  Demosthenes,  that  nothing  is  tolerated  from  the  Beraa 
but  flattery  and  falsehood,  and  that  all  the  public  speakers  of  his 
day  were  systematic  dealers  in  them.  On  the  other  band, 
Isocrates  in  one  of  his  orations,*  declares  that  liberty  of  speech 
is  allowed  to  none  but  the  demagogues  and  the  comic  writers. 
We  know  from  Aristophanes,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
license  allowed  to  the  latter  ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  caveat  of 
Isocrates,  we  should  infer  that  the  Athenians  extended  the  same 
privilege  to  all  other  classes  of  writers  and  speakers.  Nay, 
this  very  orator  in  his  Areopagiticus,  ventured  with  impunity  te 
tell  the  people  to  their  face,  that  their  democracy  was  become  a 
wild  and  tyrannical  anarchy.  This  passage  of  his  oration,  it  is 
true,  is  remarked  on  by  Dionysius  of  Halicama8sus,t  as  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  daring,  though  if  we  knew  all  the  circum- 
stances, perhaps,  we  should  see  less  cause  to  wonder  at  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  seems  to  be, 
that  in  merely  speculative  matters^  a  sufiicient  freedom  of  thought 
was  tolerated  by  the  people — but  that  in  every  thing  that  re- 
lated to  the  administration  of  affairs,  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 
proach them  with  extreme  caution ;  except  in  the  license  of  the 
stage,  where  Demus  excused  any  thing  for  wit.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  the  former  is  found  in  the  writings  of  these  svery  political 
philosophers.  Their  whole  history  abounds  in  examples  of  the 
latter.  Still,  as  all  might  hope  to  lead  in  the  popular  assembly, 
this  sort  of  despotism  did  not  degrade  the  understandings^  how- 
ever it  may  have  perverted  the  morals  of  the  citizens. 

But  as  an  unmitigated  democracy  was  considered  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  the  worst  form  of  government,  so  they  extolled 
a  well-balanced  republic  as  the  best.  Aristotle  calls  the  latter 
a  polUy  xa*-*  ^b0C^^4  Plato,  in  one  of  his  works,  describes  the 
mixed  government  which  he  prefers.^  It  corresponds  singularly 
with  our  own  in  many  important  characteristics.     It  would  ap- 

♦  Ilepi  Eiptjvij^.  t  Jud.  de  Isocr.  x.  ^. 

\  Pol.  1.  iij.  e.  5.  1.  iv.  c.  8& c.  7.    See  alto  Plato  de  Legtb.  1.  iii.  dx. 
4  De  Legib.  1.  vi. 
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pear,  however,  that  provided  there  were  real  checks  in  a  consti- 
tution'—that  is  to  say,  opposing  and  equally  balanced  interests, 
thej  were  not  very  curious  about  the  form  or  name  of  the  gov* 
ernment.  They  thought  with  Rousseau — *'  I  call  every  state  a 
republic  which  is  governed  by  laws,  under  whatever  form  of 
administration  it  may  be — ^for  there  only  the  public  interest 
governs,  et  la  chose  pMique  est  quelque  chose.  Every  govern- 
ment of  laws  is  republican.*"  Plato  says  so  expressly  in  the 
dialogue  ^^DeRepublica."  The  same  inference  is  deducible 
from  the  constitutions  which  are  pointed  out  by  all  these  writers 
as  the  best  in  practice.  These  were  the  Spartan,  the  Cretan, 
the  Carthaginian,  and  (by  Polybius  and  Cicero)  the  Roman. 
The  only  point  in  which  all  these  governments  coincided  was, 
that  while  the  democratic  spirit  was  strong  enough  to  give  vigour 
and  animation  to  the  whole  system,  it  was  too  much  repressed 
and  controlled  to  do  any  mischief.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  they  were  all  of  a  more  oligarchical,  or  at  least,  aristocratic 
character  than  we  approve.t  Thus  Cicero  praises  the  wisdom 
of  Servius  TuUius  for  having  attained  that  quod  semper  in  repub- 
lied  tenendum  est^  ne  plurimum  valeant  plurimi. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  point,  in  which  the  political  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity  generally  concur.  They  were,  as  we 
have  said,  rather  more  inclined  to  aristocracy,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  to  oligarchy,  than  to  popular  government.  Harring- 
ton, who  learnc»d  his  republicanism  in  a  good  degree  from  these 
doctors,  expresses  their  universal  sentiment  in  a  passage,  in 
which  he  declares,  that  ''there  is  something  first  in  the  making 
of  a  commonwealth,  then  in  the  governing  of  it,  and  last  of  all, 
in  the  leading  of  its  armies,  which  (though  there  be  great  divines, 
great  lawyers,  great  mep  in  all  professions)  seems  to  be  peculiar 
only  to  the  genius  of  a  gentleman :  for  it  is  plain  in  the  universal 
series  of  story,  tb^t  if  any  man  founded  a  commonwealth  he 
was  first  a  gentleman ;"  as  he  takes  good  care  to  add,  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  was.  And  in  another  place,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  make  ''that  victorious  captain  and  incomparable  patriot, 
Olphaus  Megaletor  say,  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
Oceana,  "I  will  stand  no  more  to  the  judgment  of  lawyers  and 
divines  in  this  work,  than  to  that  of  so  many  other  tradesmen.^^ 
Thus  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  consider  what  is  called  in  Greek, 
^vautTio,  that  is,  the  exercise  of  any  mechanic  art,  as  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  freeman  and  a  good  citizen.f 

*  Contra-Social,  ii.  6. 
t  Aristotle  characterices  representative  governments,  however,  as  aristocratic. 
Pol.  1.  iv.  c.  14. 
t  Plato  de  Le^ib.  1.  v.    Aristot.  Polit.  1.  vil.  c.  9.    Cic.  Off.  L  i. 
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A  curious  inslance  of  this  same  prejudice,  which  shews  how 
deeply  rooted  it  was  in  the  whole  system  of  ancient  manners  and 
opinions,  is  furnished  by  Philostratus  in  his  Life  of  Isocrat^  It 
had  been  whispered  that  the  veteran  rhetorician  was  originally 
a  flute-maker  (auXo«'ofo^.)  But  that,  says  his  biographer,  is  cleaity 
felse,  for  he  had  a  statue  erected  to  him  at  Olympia,  which 
could  not  be,  had  he  ever  been  engaged  in  any  illiberal  avo- 
cation. They  did  not,  however,  confine  the  objection  to  the 
more  humble  trades.  Every  profession,  of  which  the  object  is 
to  make  money,  was  regarded  as  illiberal'^— ^iair  word  for  un- 
gentlemanlike.  Thus,  merchants  were  proscribed  by  Plato. 
There  was  an  exception  (in  Greece)  in  favour  of  those  who 
excelled  in  the  arts  of  imagination  and  taste.  Actors,  for  in- 
stance, were  very  often  entrusted  with  the  highest  offices  of  the 
government.  They  thought  no  occupation  degrading,  of  whidi 
the  end  was  to  imitate  la  belle  nature^  and  to  which,  of  course,  a 
profound  study  of  beauty,  grace  and  excellence  was  necessary. 
These  opinions  may  be  considered  as  the  great  vice  of  antiqui^, 
and  one  among  other  causes,  of  the  superiority  of  niadera 
institutions — that  is  to  say,  where  feudal  principles  and  notions 
have  been  exploded.  What  would  Harrington  have  thought  of 
our  first  Congress — of  that  truly  Roman  senate,  which  declared 
our  independence,  and  which  carried  us  through  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  i  To  speak  disparagingly  of  professional  men  and 
tradesmen,  as  the  founders  of  a  commonwealth,  in  the  country  ctf 
Henry  and  Rutledge,  of  Franklin  and  Sherman,  of  Laurens  and 
Morris,  would  be  to  advance  a  paradox  not  worth  the  pains  of 
refutation.  The  best  form  of  government  is  undoubtedly  that 
in  which  all  the  interests  of  society  are  fairly  represented ;  the 
best  for  efficiency,  for  freedom,  for  happiness.  The  varioas 
classes  of  society  operate  as  checks  and  correctives  of  one 
another — profound  learning  and  speculative  genius  are  tem- 
pered by  the  shrewd  common  sense  and  *'sage  experience"  of 
men  of  business — and  the  soundest  and  healthiest  part  of  every 
community,  (where  extraordinary  causes  Jiave  not  produced  a 
dififerent  result)  the  great  middle  class  of  moral,  substantial 
people,  below  ambition,  above  a  bribe,  too  virtuous  to  do  wrong 
wilfully,  too  wise  to  be  easily  imposed  upon,  is  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  public  administration.  A  representative  gov- 
ernment, founded  upon  such  principles,  and  taking  care  to 
provide  for  the  moral  education  of  the  people,  is  the  only  scheme 
which  holds  out  any  hope  of  rational  and  permanent  liberty. 
As  for  the  efifects  of  oligarchical  institutions  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  destinies  of  a  people,  they  may  be  read  in  every  page  of 
Roman  history  from  the  sera  of  this  dialogue  to  the  battle  of  Phi- 
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lippi.  Sallust,  especially,  draws  a  terrible  picture  of  tbem  in 
bis  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy — which  was  emphatically  a 
plot  ofg^n^/l^mfit-— of  bankrupt  patricians  and  traitorous  magis- 
trates. Clodius,  too,  was  as  good  a  gentleman  as  any  at  Rome 
and  frequently  sneers  at  Cicero  as  an  upstart  man  of  Arpinum. 
This  view  of  the  subject  was  taken  by  that  writer,  who,  of  all  the 
ancients,  seems  to  have  had  the  justest  and  most  comprehensive 
ideas  of  the  social  condition  of  mankind.  Aristotle  has  a  dis- 
sertation expressly  to  shew  that  the  whole  people,  (under  a  well 
balanced  polity,  of  course,)  are  necessarily  better  judges  of  every 
matter,  whether  of  reasoning  oi  of  taste,  whether  in  govern^ 
ment,  in  morals,  or  in  art,  than  even  the  best  educated  and 
most  highly  gifted  individual  can  pretend  to  be.  His  Demus  is 
a  man  with  a  vast  multitude  of  organs,  senses  and  faculties — a 
«ort  of  male  Pandora,  in  whose  composition  all  kinds  of  men, 
all  orders  of  society,  have  been  laid  under  contribution  for  per- 
fections.* Macchiavelli  probably  had  this  part  of  Aristotle's 
work  in  view,  when  he  wrote  the  chapter  in  his  Discourses,  of 
which  the  title  is  **Che  la  Moltitudine  e  piu  savia  e  piu  costante 
che  un  principe" — and  which  presents  a  noble  and  powerful  de- 
fence of  popular  government. 

We  will  add  another  remark  of  some  importance  in  this  con- 
nexion. The  idea  of  liberty  among  the  ancients  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  attach  to  the  word.  This  difference,  as 
well  as  the  aristocratic  sentiments  adverted  to  just  now,  sprung 
undoubtedly  out  of  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  and  that 
principle  o{\he\t  jus  gentium^  which  doomed  captives  in  battle  to 
perpetual  bondage.  From  whatever  causes,  the  Ionian  and  Do- 
rian races — but  especially  the  former— attained  to  a  remarkable 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
despotisms,  they  established  popular  and  limited  governments; 
in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  they  cultivated  philo- 
sophy and  the  arts  which  body  forth  ideal  beauty,  while  the 
hosts  of  the  Mede  sunk  beneath  their  prowess  in  the  field. 
The  other  great  race,  with  whose  institutions  and  modes  of 
thought  we  are  made  familiar  by  our  early  studies,  without  ex- 
celling as  much  in  merely  intellectual  pursuits,  carried  the  pre- 
eminence which  civilization  gives  in  war  and  in  policy,  to  a  stilf 
higher  pitch.  *' Their  empire  comprehended  the  fairest  part  of 
the  earth,  and  the  most  civilized  portion  of  mankind,'^ and  kings* 
and  tetrarchs  were  glad  to  become  their  clients  and  retainers. 
T^at  these  privileged  and  illustrious  races  should  be  conscious 
of  their  unquestionable  advantages — that  they  should  look  down 

*  Lib.  iii.  c.  7.    Plato,  oontril. 
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upon  the  rest  of  mankind  with  an  insolent  sense  of  their  own 
superiority,  and  should  even  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves of  the  same  origin  and  species,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at— at  least,  may  readily  be  conceived.  Accordingly,  thetr  whole 
literature  breathes  this  spirit.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  by  their 
orators,  in  harangues,  of  which  this  opinion  inspires  the  elo- 
quence— by  their  philosophers  who  build  their  systems  and  theo- 
ries upon  it*— that  Greeks  were  created  to  conquer  and  to  con- 
trol barbarians*  Aristotle  in  a  grave  inquiry,  whether  slavery 
be  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature,  decides  that  it  is  so  where 
one  race  is,  by  nature,  inferior  to  another,  and  even  justifies 
war,  if  it  be  necessary  to  subject  the  predestinated  bondman  to 
his  chains.*  In  that  famous  burst  of  eloquence  in  which  Cicero 
gives  vent  to  his  indignation  and  horror  against  Verres  for  the 
crucifixion  of  Gavins,  it  is  evident  that  he  lays  the  whole  em- 
phasis upon  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
that  this  circumstance  entitles  the  offence,  in  the  orator's  estima- 
tion, to  cap  the  whole  climax  of  crimes  and  atrocities  which  he 
had  to  unfold,  enormous  as  they  were.  His  language  is  a  precise 
expression  of  the  sentiments  which  we  impute  to  the  ancients 
upon  this  subject.  O  nomen  dulce  libertatis  !  O  sweet  name 
of  liberty — but  what  liberty  f  This  question  is  answered  by  the 
next  words.  Ojus  eximium  nostrce  civiiaUi  *  It  was  not  the  vio- 
lence done  to  the  principles  of  natural  right  and  justice — it  was 
not  that  an  innocent  man  had  been  punished,  or  that  a  ^ilty 
man  had  been  crueUy.  tortured  and  disgraced :  it  was  that  the 
Portian  and  Sempronian  laws  had  been  broken — that  the  sacred 
privilege  of  citizenship  had  been  despised — that  a  Roman  bad 
suffered  as  if  he  had  been  a  Sicilian  or  a  barbarian.^  The  feel- 
ing expressed  by  the  orator  is  precisely  such  as  one  feudal  baron 
would  have  experienced  at  witnessing  the  body  of  another  gib- 
beted by  the  king's  justice  in  eyre.  Liberty,  in  short,  was  rank 
and  nobility  among  the  ancients ;  and  inspired  the  same  senti- 
ments for  good  and  for  evil.  It  was  considered  as  the  birthright — 
the  hereditary  dignity  of  certain  races— -but  the  idea  that  it  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations — that  it  was 
due  in  common  justice  to  all  mankind,  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
very  few,  and  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  nobody.t  This  Recounts 
for  that  fierce  and  jealous  love  of  liberty  which  characterized 
the  Athenian  democracy,  and  (whatever  may  have  been  its  other 

*  This  curious  passage  which  classes  the  conquest  of  these  naiural  dtna  with  tfa« 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  is  to  be  found.    Pol.  Lib.  i.  c  5. 

t  Justinian  dartdy  hints  that  slavery  k  against  the  law  of  nature,  though  agreeable 
to  the  jui  gtnUwn.  Inst.  Lib.  i.  tit.  —  and  Socrates  says  something  to  the  saise  piir> 
pose,  but  with  some  qualification.    Xenoph.  Mem.  Lib.  iv.  c.  2. 

X  Hoc  teneo,  hie  haereo,  judices,  hoc  sum  contentus  uno,  &c. 
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effects)  gives  such  a  noble  spirit  and  such  lively  interest  to  their 
whole  literature. 

Cicero,  as  we  have  said,  thought  that  he  saw  in  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country  as  it  existed  during  the  happy  and  glorious 
period  before  alluded  to,  the  best  of  all  possible  schemes  of  gov- 
ernment— a  perfect  model  of  the  well-tempered  and  balanced 
polity,  imagined  by  philosophers  in  their  visions  of  perfectibility, 
but  never  successfully  reduced  to  practice  by  any  other  great 
people.  He  was  willing  to  take  it  with  all  its  imperfections  on 
its  head— with  all  its  apparent  anomalies,  irregularities  and 
defects.  Its  fruits  had  been  good,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
The  impernam  in  imperio^  the  plMidium^  and  the  veto  which  a 
systematic  politician,  working  by  plumb  and  rule,  would  have 
condemned  as  an  absurdity,  struck  him  as  the  best  balance  that 
could  be  devised.  He  was  not  alarmed  at  the  power  or  even 
the  necessity,  of  resorting  now  and  then  to  the  despotism  of  the 
dictator,  or  the  decree  of  ne  quid  rapubUca  detrimenti  capiat^ 
which,  in  more  recent  times,  was  substituted  for  it  in  practice. 
He  regarded  these  very  irregularities  as  among  the  chief  excel- 
lences iji  the  government  in  an  uncorrupted  age.  They  were  a 
proof  that  it  had  not  been  formed  upon  visionary  and  puperficial 
principles,  without  reference  to  the  wants,  the  habits,  or  the 
character  of  the  people.  He  bad  not  the  presumption  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  devise  a  priori  a  scheme  of  polity  better  than 
that  which  had  been  so  fruitful  of  good  for  centuries  together. 
He  had  no  faith  in  political  metaphysics.  He  knew  that  nothing 
was  more  deceptive  and  dangerous  than  the  affectation  of  ma- 
thematical exactness  in  matters  which  have  less  to  do  with 
quantity  than  with  any  other  of  the  ten  categories.  He  had 
never  heard  of  the  three  baie$  of  the  philosophical  constitution 
of  France-*— of  the  basis  of  population,  the  basis  of  contribution, 
or  the  basis  of  territory ;  and  the  rest  of  that  magnificent  but 
senseless  jargon.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  (as  the  specu- 
lative politicians  of  these  times  seem  to  think)  there  is  a  sort  of 
mystic  or  magical  power  in  the  mere  forms  of  a  polity,  and  that  a 
government  may  be  altered  as  often  as  the  most  capricious  levity 
shall  dictate,  without  any  danger  of  disturbing  the  settled  order 
of  society  and  with  a  perfect  foresight  of  all  the  effects  of  such 
changes.  He  knew  that  the  moret,  the  manners,  opinions  and 
character  of  a  people,  are  by  far  the  most  important  part  in 
every  political  problem,  and  that  no  constitution  can  be  either 
stable  or  efficient  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  these.  He  had 
adopted,  in  short,  that  rule  which  a  great  man — ^whose  specu- 
latioas  have  exhausted  this  subject,  and  occur  to  us  whenever 
we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  it— considers  as  fundamental 
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• 
with  every  good  patriot  and  every  true  politieiaD.  Spartam 
nactus  es ;  haac  exorna.  Cicero  would  have  felt  the  whole 
force  and  beauty  of  the  following  period.  *'  By  adhering  in 
this  manner  and  on  these  principles  to  our  forefathers,  we  are 
guided  not  by  the  superstition  of  antiquarians,  but  by  the  qHrit 
of  philosophic  analogy-^-in  this  choice  of  inheritance,  we  give 
to  our  frame  of  polity  the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood ;  binding 
up  the  constitution  of  our  country  with  our  dearest  domestic 
ties,  adopting  our  fundamental  laws  into  the  bosom  of  our  family 
affections ;  keeping  inseparable  and  cherishing  with  the  warmth 
of  all  their  combined  and  mutually  reflected  charities,  our  state, 
our  hearths,  our  sepulchres  and  our  altars."  The  complim^it 
he  pays  the  government  of  Rome  is,  therefore,  as  full  of  wisdom 
as  of  patriotism,  and  may  be  taken  as  his  protest  against  that 
pest  of  our  times,  speculative  politics. 


I 


Art.  VII. — Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission  through  Mongolia  to 
China f  and  Residence  in  Pekin  in  the  years  1820, 1821.  By 
George  Timkowski  ;  with  Corrections  and  Notes  by  Julius 
YonKlaproth;  illustrated  by  maps,  plates,  ^c.  2vo1s.8vo. 
London.  1827. 

For  near  two  centuries  we  have  been  drinking  the  teas  of  the 
Chinese  out  of  their  inimitable  porcelain,  and  wearing  their 
silks  and  satins,  yet  every  book  of  travels  that  comes  out  re- 
specting that  extraordiriary  people,  is  perused  with  as  much 
avidity  as  if  it  detailed  the  unknown  wonders  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered continent.  We  all  kiiow  that  they  have  a  great  wall, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  far-famed  pyramids  of  Egypt  sink 
into  insignificance,  and  canals,  to  which  those  of  Europe  are 
mere  sluices  for  irrigation ;  that  they  eat  with  chop  sticks,  and 
that  their  women  have  little  feet.  It  is  equally  certain  that  when 
the  Europeans  first  visited  them,  the  Chinese  were  clothed  in 
silk  and  comfortably  lodged,  while  the  English  nobility  were 
sleeping  on  straw,  and  their  floors  covered  with  grease,  filth, 
and  bones  ;*  that  many  of  their  arts  are  still  far  in  advance  of 

*  Se«  Barrow's  Travelfl  in  China,  30.  Erasmi  Epiftole,  ^e. 
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European  science,  and  that  there  are  weighty  reasons  to  belieye 
that  the  compass,  gun-powder  and  printing  have  been  known  to 
them  for  centuries.  As  to  their  internal  polity,  their  morality, 
their  advances  in  civilization,  ''shadows,  clouds  and  darkness*' 
still,  in  a  great  measure,  ''  rest  upon  them/' 

The  Jesuits  obtained  a  footing  in  China  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  with  their  limited  means  of  infor- 
mation, were  generally  diligent,  honest  and  talented  collectors. 
In  maldng  the  map  of  China,  in  their  expeditions  with  the  em- 
peror, and  their  intercourse  with  their  proselytes,  they  possessed 
advantages  since  enjoyed  by  none,  but  they  were  restricted  to 
certain  limits,  and  cautiously  watched  by  a  people  and  goyem- 
ment  jealous  to  excess  of  foreigners.  Their  accounts  have  been 
often  charged  with  exaggeration  and  falsehood :  yet  on  com- 
paring their  statements  with  the  discoveries  of  others,  (for  so 
every  little  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  may  be 
called)  it  will  be  evident  that  they  have  spoken  in  good  faith  and 
candour,  and  that  no  more  error  or  discrepancy  is  to  be  found 
in  them,  than  would  necessarily  result  from  different  talents, 
prejudices,  or  means  of  information.  True  it  is  they  were  edu- 
cated in  the  shades  of  the  cloister  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  and  hence,  often  c^xhibit  an  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
a  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  impairs  the  valu^ 
of  their  narratiyes,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  their  delight  in  their 
successful  endeavours  for  their  cause,  tempted  them  in  the  ful- 
ness of  feeling,  to  paint  every  thing  in  the  most  brilliant  colours. 
The  grasping  ambition  so  often  attributed  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  seemed  to  have  had  little  to  do  in  the  missions  of  China. 
Such  men  as  Ricci,  Schaal,  Verbiest,  Gervillon,  Parennin,  &c. 
who,  with  talents  and  learning  sufficient  to  have  raised  them  to 
eminence  in  any  part  of  Europe,  lived  persecuted  and  died  poor, 
could  have  had  no  other  motive  than  enthusiastic  zeal  and  dis- 
interested ardour  for  the  propagation  of  their  tenets.  Well 
would  it  be  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  if  all  missionaries  car- 
ried abroad  equal  attainments ;  they  would  leave  knowledge, 
at  least,  if  they  failed  in  leaving  Christianity ! 

Instead  of  being  permitted,  like  the  missionaries,  to  view  the 
country,  or  to  have  extensive  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants, 
the  different  European  embassies  to  the  Celestial  Empire,  always 
surrounded  by  vigilant  guards,  haye  merely  enjoyed  the  road- 
side prospect  and  occasional  glimpses  of  a  few  cities.  During 
the  time  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  Goyer  and  Keyser,  (1655) 
were  in  Pekin,  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  out  once  to  gratify 
their  curiosity,  and  throughout  their  whole  route  were  attended 
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hj  soldiers.*  The  RamaB  arabassador,  Limayioff,  (172B)  «u 
receiyed  by  a  guard  at  his  enf  ranee  into  China,  and  a  concinMl 
sarveillanee  was  kept  tip  during  his  stay ;  Lange»  one  of  kit 
suite,  who  was  left  at  Pekin,  was  still  more  rigorously  watcbeit 
The  two  English  ambassadors,  McCartney  and  Amherst,  veri 
quite  as  cautiously  guarded,  according  to  Staunton  and  Ellb^ 
or  as  Anderson,  who  accompanied  Lord  McCartney,  says,  *'«e 
entered  the  empire  like  paupers,  remained  in  it  like  prisooen, 
and  quitted  it  like  vagrants !" 

So  particular  are  the  Chinese,  that  in  the  Russian  embsnjr 
under  Ismayloff,  the  women  were  refused  admittance  at  the 
frontier  by  the  conductor,  who  said  *'  they  had  women  enough  ii 
Pekin  already ;  and  as  there  never  had  been  a  European  womaa 
in  China,  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  introducing  the  fint 
without  a  special  order  from  the  emperor."^  Lord  Ambent'i 
band  of  music  was  sent  back  after  it  had  performed  a  good  part 
of  the  journey  to  the  capital.  According  to  Van  Braam,  the 
Dutch  embassy  under  Bfr.  Titsingh,  (1794)  was  scrupulotnif 
watched,  and,  indeed,  the  same  testimony  is  furnished  by  efery 
European  inthat  country.||  From  persons  thus  held  in  continued 
durance,  certainly,  limited  information  must  be  expected— 
particularly,  as  the  ambassadors  in  every  instance,  (Sir  Grorp 
Staunton  excepted,  who  was  joined  in  the  embassy  with  Lord 
Amherst,)  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  Iangua|«. 
Still  the  ambassadors  were  generally  men  of  talents  and  edu- 
cation, with  intelligent  observers  in  their  trains,  and  sometlwf 
has  been  added  by  their  missions  to  the  previous  stock  of  know- 
ledge. Of  the  tourists  in  that  region  since  1700,  Bell  of  ADte^ 
mony,  who  accompanied  Ismayloff,  is  one  of  the  most  seofiUi) 
impartial  and  interesting.  His  clear,  easy  style,  and  eoaoM- 
ration  of  objects  in  passing  the  arid  steppes  of  Mongolia,  it 
first  seemed  to  us  like  an  imitation  of  Xenophon's  descriptioii 
of  the  desert  in  his  march  against  the  Great  Ring,  but  the  re- 
semblance is  more  probably  aided  by  the  perfect  similarity  d 
the  scenes.  His  course  was  nearly  that  followed  by  the  autlKf 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  and  we  have  been  surprised  to  iti 
that  Mr.  Timkowski  has  often  copied  him  even  to  the  very  wordi* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  McCartney  did  not  give  to  the 
world  his  own  account  of  his  embassy,  as  it  is  said  he  formed  a 
much  more  favourable  idea  of  China  than  any  of  his  suite;  tk 

'  NieuhoiF— Hist  Gen.  des  Voyegei,  v.  S80. 
t  BeU's  Travels  and  Lange's  Joornal  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  BelL 
X  Staunton's  Embassy  to  China,  it  34.  Elite'  acconnt,  218. 
^  Bell'sTravels,  vol.  i.  308.  H  Ellis'  acconnt,  Van  Braam's  embassy, poiffs- 
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specimens  gWen  by  Dr.  Barrow  shew  that  his  Lordship  was  a 
jodicious  observer  and  an  elegant  writer.*  The  account  of  Sir 
George  Leonard  Staunton  is  impartial,  abounding  in  information 
though  somewhat  monotonous.  As  mnch  cannot  be  said  for 
EUts'  narrative  of  Lord  Amherst's  mission.  It  appears  to  be 
the  journal  of  a  man  of  tolerable  understanding,  without  the 
least  talent  for  description ;  who  keeps  his  eyes  wide  open,  sets 
down  belternskelter  every  thing  he  sees,  and  then  sends  his  un- 
corrected notes  to  the  press  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
I^ad.  ¥an  Braam's  book  is  well  enough ;  he  was  a  good  agri- 
culturist, and  throws  more  light  on  that  subject  than  any  of  the 
other  travellers.  Barrow  had  science  enough,  and  De  Guignes 
aufficient  knowlec^e  of  the  language  to  gain  mnch  useful  infor- 
mation, but  they  are  both  so  overdone  with  prejudice,  especially 
the  former,  that  their  narratives  cannot  be  read  without  distrust. 

Some  other  travellers  might  be  cited,  but  they  have  not  geae- 
f  ally  possessed  the  advantages  of  those  alluded  to ;  as  fiureigners, 
particnlarly  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  their  places  of  destination.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
over  Sonnersit,  certainly  a  man  of  science,  who,  shut  up  in  the 
narrow  bounds  allotted  to  strangers  in  Canton,  has  ventured  to 
give  an  account,  most  profusely  wormwoodedf  of  the  manners^ 
customs  and  state  of  society  in  China,  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  he  had  traversed  the  whole  empire. 

Among  the  old  writers,  as  Carpini,  Ruhr  uquis,  Marco  Polo,  &c. 
much  curious  information  respecting  China  and  even  Mongolia, 
may  be  collected.  The  most  valuable  is  Marco  Polo,  a  Vene- 
tian  gentleman,  who  travelled  through  those  countries  in  1250, 
aiid  gave  an  account  of  them,  which,  independent  of  its  apparent 
veracity,  has  been  amply  corroborated  by  succeeding  authorities, 
most  of  which  are  collected  in  Marsden^s  erudite  and  excellent 
edition.  Indeed,  so  invariable  have  been  the  customs,  appear- 
ance and  general  civilization  of  China,  that  a  few  years  or  a  few 
eenturi^  appear  to  make  no  great  difierence  in  the  applicable- 
Bess  of  a  description.  Still,  we  repeat,  that  our  knowledge  of 
China  is  bounded  by  a  few  additions  to,  or  corrections  of  the 
abundant  materials  of  the  Jesuits.  We  cannot  yet  dispense 
with  Du  Halde,  Mailla,  Grosier,  &c. 

With  the  Chinese  language  and  literature,  we  have  been  more 
particularly  acquainted  through  the  labours  of  Sir  George 
Staunton,  Dr.  Marshman,  Messrs.  Morrison,  Davis,  Des 
Guignes,  Remusat,  Julien,  Klaproth,  &c.  The  translation  of 
the  lawa  of  China  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  has  lifted  the  veil 

*  la  BsRow'8  Traveb  in  China,  and  his  Ufa  of  Lord  McCartney. 
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from  many  portions  of  their  internal  polity,  hid  before  iu  ioi- 
penetrable  darkness,  or  but  dimly  shadowed  forth.  Th^^ 
observation  of  Gibbon,  that  ^'  the  laws  of  a  nation  form  the 
most  instructive  part  of  its  history''  is  true  to  a  great  extent; 
yet  the  bare  inspection  of  a  code  without  explanation,  would 
often  entirely  misguide  as  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  a  natioB. 
Laws  are  frequently  passed  for  particular  emergencies,  and 
expire  with  those  emergencies ;  or  for  cases  that  never  oo* 
cur,  obsolete  and  impracticable  clauses  still  figure  among  ex- 
isting regulations,  and  the  most  sanguinary  enactments  are 
tempered  by  the  discretion  and  mercy  of  the  executive  power. 
In  taking  the  laws  of  England  for  the  basis  of  our  jurispm- 
denee,  many  of  the  remnants  of  a  barbarous  age  yet  stand  as  a 
dead  letter  on  our  own  code,  and  many  of  our  early  colonial  in- 
stitutions maintain  a  quiet  place  in  the  statute-book,  though 
the  causes  that  gate  them  birth  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  We 
believe  that  by  the  laws  of  South-Carolina  every  citizen  is  ob- 
liged to  go  to  church  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  that  a  re- 
ward is  still  offered  for  the  ears  of  wolves  and  bears,  thereby 
proving  the  terror  in  which  the  good  citizens  are  kept  by  the 
aforesaid  sylvan  beasts* 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  accurate  ideas  of  the 
private  manners  of  the  Chinese  are  to  be  drawn  from  their  own 
novels;  of  which  several  have  lately  been  translated,  especially 
the  very  interesting  one  of  lu-Kiao-Li.  A  more  correct  Mem 
must  be  given  of  their  feelings,  manner  of  thinking  and  castoais 
by  the  Chinese  themselves,  than  could  possibly  be  conveyed  by 
any  stranger,  however  well  informed.  In  all  countries,  good 
novels  give  us  the  best  [Hctures  of  the  times,  after  making  all 
allowances  for  occasional  high  colouring — ^tbey  are  beautified 
portraits,  but  still  portraits.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  wofks 
of  Fielding,  Miss  Burney,  or  Miss  Edgeworth  would  aflford  a 
clearer  insight  into  English  manners  in  the  different  periods  in 
which  they  were  written  than  could  be  given  by  scores  of  intd- 
Kgent  Chinese  travellers,  with  every  facility  afforded  to  tbem, 
instead  of  being  shackled  as  all  foreigners  have  been  in  duna. 
Tothe  Jesuits  we  are  alsoindebtedforthe  most  ampledetaib  as  to 
Mongolia,  which  most  of  our  geographical  works  still  make  a  part 
of  Chinese  Tartary ,  though  there  is  not  a  Tartar  in  the  whole  re- 
gion, and  the  language  is  entirely  different  from  the  Tartar 
dialect.  Gerbillon,  Verbiest,  and  those  employed  by  the  empe- 
ror of  China  in  making  the  map  of  that  country,  viz :  Fathers 
Jartoux,  Bonjour  and  Fridellt,  in  1711,  possessed  opportunities 
not  attainable  by  others.    Indeed,  Mongolia,  lUthoiigh  a  part 
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of  the  Chinese  empire,  or  rather  governed  by  its  own  princes 
leudatory  to  China,  has  been  forbidden  to  all  but  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  Russians,  who,  by  treaty,  carry  on  an  extensive  over- 
land commerce  through  it  to  China.  The  Russians  have  also 
a  r^pilar  established  religious  and  scientific  mission  at  Pekin, 
a  privilege  conceded  to  no  other  nation  in  Europe. 

**  On  the  14th  of  June  1728,  [states  Mr.  Timkowski,]  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  Count  VladislaTitscb,  Russian  ambassador  ez- 
traiHtlinary,  and  the  ministers  of  China.  The  fifth  article  is  in  the 
following  terms  :-»*  The  Russians  shall  henceforth  occupy,  at  Pekin, 
the  kouan  or  court  which  they  now  inhalnt.  According  to  the  desire  of 
the  Russian  ambassador,  a  church  shall  be  built  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Chinese  government  The  priest  who  now  resides  there,  and  the 
three  others  who  are  expected,  shall  live  in  the  kouan  above  mentioned. 
These  three  priests  shall  be  attached  to  the  same  church,  and  receive 
the  same  provisions  as  the  present  priest.  The  Russians  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  worship  their  God  according  to  the  rites  of  their  religion.  Four 
young  students,  and  two  of  a  more  ^vanced  a^,  acquaint^  with  the 
Russian  and  Latin  languages,  shall  also  be  received  into  this  house,  the 
ambassador  wishing  to  leave  tbem  at  Pekin  to  learn  the  languages  of 
the  country.  They  shall  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor, 
and  shall  be  at  hbexty  to  return  to  their  own  country  as  soon  as  tbey 
have  finished  their  studies.**  YoL  i.  p.  2. 

The  students  all  reside  in  the  kouan,  a  vast  building,  destined 
partly  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  embassies,  and  one  portion  for 
the  coavent ;  and  are  obliged  to  study  the  Mantchoo  and  Chi- 
nese languages,  and  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  China. 
They  have  ample  time  to  accomplish  their  object,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  each  mission  is  fixed  at  ten  years,  but  the  period  is  often 
much  protracted.  With  such  advantages  we  may  wonder,  with 
the  translator,  that  the  Russians  ^*  long  Ance  have  not  made  us 
fblly  acquainted  with  every  thing  relative  to  the  history,  the  in- 
stitutions, the  government,  &c.  of  this  great  empire,  and  its 
extensive  depemfences." 

Mr.  Timkowski  was  appointed  to  conduct  a  new  mission  in 
1890,  from  Kiakhta,  on  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Chinese 
capital,  and  to  bring  back  the  former  mission  which  had  been 
there  since  1806.  The  new  misaion  consisted  of  an  Archiman- 
drate,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  five  other  ecclesiastics  of  an 
ioferior  rank,  and  four  young  men  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
seven.  There  were  besides,  an  inspector  of  the  baggage,  a 
Mongol  and  a  Mantchoo  interpreteri  and  thirty  Cossacs  to  guard 
the  baggage.  Ten  covered  carts,  each  drawn  by  three  horses, 
conveyed '  the  members  of  the  missioni  and  the  baggage  was 
carried  by  camels.    Mor^ver,  there  were  twenty  spare  camels, 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  boraes,  and  twenty-eiffat  oxen,  the  whole 
forming  a  considerable  caravan.  The  mission  were  anxioiu  It 
leave  the  Kussian  frontier  in  July,  in  order  to  avoid  the  discom- 
fort attending  a  journey  in  the  dry  season  across  the  bleak  aad 
barren  steppes  of  Mongolia,  especially  the  desert  of  Gobi :  it 
accordingly  arrived  in  due  time  at  Kiakhta,  but  the  Chinese 
conductors  did  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust. On  the  31st  of  August,  the  mission  set  out  from  Kiakfata, 
attended  by  the  clergy  of  the  town  bearing  crucifixes,  the  chorch 
bells  ringing  till  the  travellers  passed  the  frontier,  and  entered 
Mongolia. 

**  Mon^lia  is  an  elevated  plain,  supported  on  the  south  by  the  moan- 
tains  of  Tibet,  and  on  the  north  by  those  of  Altai :  it  is  a  country  of 
steppes ;  there  are  no  great  forests  on  it,  and  the  inhabitants  have  bo 
fixed  habitation."  Vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

We  may  fully  apply  to  them  the  description  given  by  a  poet 
of  the  Arabs  : — 

"  Desertos  terrae  tractus,  montanaque  circum 
Barbara  gens  habitat,  Saracen!  nomine  dicti ; 
Qui  Nomadum  ritu,  sparsim  per  lata  vacantur 
Camporum  spatia,  atque  greges  et  plunma  equonim 
Armenta  atque  Lares  secum  tectumque  ferentes. 
Hi  scenas,  sua  regna,  virens  qua  rarus  arenas, 
Pinguia  desertas  inter  dat  pascua  campus 
Obsitus  et  Hmo  puteus  se  pandit  aquarum, 
Defigunt,  subitasque  casas,  urbesque  reponunt. 

•  Ast  ubi  jam  pastae  vidu^runt  prata  capellae, 

£t  jam  siccati  potu 

Defecire  lacus,  scenis  tellure  refixis, 

Extemplo  vaga  castra  movent,  nova  regna  petentes.*'* 

As  the  mission  passed  successively  through  the  tribes  of  the 
Kalkas,  Soumites  and  Tsakhars,  we  will  select  what  is  most 
interesting  under  these  divisions,  instead  of  grouping  them  for 
all  Mongolia,  which,  indeed  presents  considerable  difiTerences. 
The  day  after  the  departure  of  the  mission  it  saw  the  first  spe- 
cimen of  Mongol  life. 

**  At  sun  rise,  we  heard  on  all  sides,  the  bellowing  of  the  oxen  and 
camels.  Large  herds  were  feeding  here  and  there;  horses  ranging  at 
liberty ;  smoke  rose  from  the  tents  in  various  parts  of  the  plain.  TloM 
picture  of  the  nomade  life,  so  novel  to  us,  called  to  our  minds  the  happy 
days  of  the  patriarchs.**  Vol.  i.  p.  13. 

*  Parthenitts  GiannettaBU  BdUca,  Ub.  13.  Neapoli,  1689. 
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From  Kiakhta,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  ocean,  the  journey  of  the  mission  was 
constantly  ascendini^,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  were 
soon  sensible  of  increasing  eold.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
September,  the  thermometer  of  Reaumer  was  at  3^  below  zero; 
on  the  the  19th,  at  6°  below  zero  ;  yet  in  the  day  the  heat  was 
sometimes  as  great  as  in  midsummer.  In  winter  some  of  the 
sheltered  vallies  have  good  pasturage,  and  support  large  herds 
of  cattle. 

The  road  of  our  travellers  lay  over  vast  spaces  void  of  wood, 
resembling  from  the  description,  the  prairies  of  America,  richly 
coated  with  grass,  and  here  and  there  small  forests  of  trees. 
Wild  Aax  and  garlic  grow  in  quanfities,  as  well  as  rhubarb, 
which  is  an  article  of  commerce.  Father  Rubruquis,  in  1254, 
found  from  experience  that  this  rhubarb,  stirred  in  with  a  cru- 
cifix, added  much  to  the  active  efficacy  of  holy  water  in  expelling 
devils.  To  give  the  recipe  complete,  we  may  add,  that  it  is 
necessary  also  to  reduce  the  said  root  to  powder  with  a  crucifix, 
and  to  read  to  the  patient  a  chapter  of  the  bible,  to  dulcify  his 
bitter  potion.* 

Those  extensive  pastures  abound  with  bufiTaloes,  cows  and 
horses ;  and  goats  and  stags,  wild  cats.  Sec.  occupy  the  moun- 
tain. Large  flocks  of  white  sheep  without  horns,  and  with  long 
ears  and  broad  tails,  are  also  common.  As  for  fruit,  peaches, 
currants  and  strawberries  grow  wild,  though  the  Mongols  make 
no  use  of  the  last,  and  probably  not  of  the  two  first.  The  rivers 
abound  with  ducks,  and  also  fish,  and  may  long  remain  so,  for 
the  inhabitants  believing  in  the  metempsychosis,  will  not  molest 
the  waters  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of  the  finny  tribes.  Bell  relates 
an  anecdote  on  this  subject,  which  is  also  cited  by  our  author : — 

^  Walking  one  day,  (says  b^,)  on  the  banks  of  the  Selenga,  I  per- 
ceived among  some  boys  who  were  fishing,  an  old  man,  whose  appear- 
ance and  costume  surprised  me.  He  purchased  all  the  fish  which  they 
took,  and  threw  them  back  into  the  river  with  an  air  of  gravity.  I 
wished  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  but  he  was  so  engaged  that 
he  paid  no  attention  to  what  I  said.  The  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
about  sevenhr  years  old,  appeared  much  delighted  at  having  been  able 
to  set  these  fish  at  liberty.  He  spoke  a  little  Russian  and  Portuguese, 
and  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  acted  from  a  religious  motive ;  pos- 
sibly the  souls  of  some  of  his  friends  and  relatives  might  have  migrated 
into  the  bodies  of  these  fish,  and  he,  therefore,  considered  it  his  duty  to 
save  them  from  death."  Vol.  i.  p.  51. 

The  Mongols  of  this  part  of  the  Kalkas  possess  considerable 
wealthy  and  supply  the  Chinese  with  great  number  of  cattle, 

*  Rabraqois'  Hist  Gen.  des  Voy.  voL  vii.  p.  283. 
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sheep,  &C  Among  other  articleSt  they  receive  in  retam  wbM 
is  called  brick  tea,  which  is  indeed  the  circulating  medinai  of 
Mongolia* 

**  The  Mongob,  [says  Mr.  Timkowski]  and  most  of  the  Nomades  cf 
Middle  Asia,  make  use  of  this  tea ;  it  serves  them  for  both  driok  and 
food.  In  the  tea  manufectories,  the  dry,  dirty  arid  damaged  leares  and 
stalks  of  the  tea  are  thrown  aside ;  they  are  then  mixed  with  a  gluti- 
nous substance,  pressed  into  moulds  and  dried  in  ovens.  These  blocks 
are  called  by  the  Russians  on  account  of  their  shape,  brick  tea.  The 
Mongob,  the  Bouriats,  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  beyond  Lake  Baikal, 
and  Uie  Kalmucs  take  a  piece  of  this  tea,  pound  it  in  a  mortar  made  on 
purpose,  and  throw  the  powder  into  a  cast  iron  vessel,  full  of  boiling 
water,  which  they  suffer  to  stand  a  long  time  upon  the  fire ;  adding  a 
little  salt  and  milk,  and  sometimes  mixing  flour  fried  in  oil.  I  l»ve 
drunk  brick  tea  prepared  both  ways,  and  found  it  palatable  enough,  at 
least  very  nourishing;  all  depends  on  the  skill  and  cleanlineaa  of  the 
cook.'*  Vol.  L  p.  36. 

Bell,  in  travelling  through  that  country,  found  the  tea  savoury; 
but  although  not  very  scrupulous,  objected  somewhat  to  the 
kettle  being  absterged  with  a  horse's  tail  previous  to  the  pre- 
paration of  supper.  One  of  the  most  surprising  articles  of 
commerce  is  wood,  which  is  carried  over-land  to  China,  the 
northern  parts  of  which  has  no  forests.  The  general  character 
of  the  country  from  the  frontier  to  Ourga,  is  thus  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Timkowski  :— 

**  The  country  of  the  Kalkas  to  Ourga  on  the  Tob,  is  traTersed  by 
various  chains  of  mountains,  chiefly  granite ;  the  foot  of  which  are 
watered  by  rivers,  and  their  summits  frequently  co?ered  with  wood. 
There  is  no  mat  diversity  of  soil  in  MongoUa;  it  is  in  genera],  sandy 
and  stony.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  mountain  vallies  abound 
in  good  pasture,  and  in  some  places  near  the  rivers,  there  is  land  fit  for 
tiUaae  ;  of  which  we  saw  some  instances  on  die  Boro,  tbe  Shara  and 
the  fro,  notwithstanding  the  aversion  of  the  Mongols  for  agriculture. 
The  northern  part  of  the  Kalkas  in  particular,  would  be  very  suitable 
for  agriculture,  if  any  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  shottld 
lead  to  the  formation  of  permanent  settlements."  Vol.  i.  p.  284. 

The  mission  found  neither  bridge  nor  boat  at  the  rivers;  tbey 
crossed  them  in  beams  of  fir  hollowed  out,  called  komygaB^ 
which  one  fond  of  studying  a  common  origin  of  languages,  ccnild 
readily  detort  into  kanoes*  The  following  extract  will  shew  that 
these  houseless  Mongols  have  taste  and  elegance  sometimes: — 

"  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  met  a  young  Dzassak,*  &om 
the  banks  of  the  Selenga.    He  was  surrounded  by  the  Mongds  of  his 

*  A  Dsaisak  is  tbe  hereditary  ehief  of  a  kouchoan  or  diviflion>  ^eneraily 
posed  of  two  thooasad  famllief.— TrmitotMH. 
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Kouchoan,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows;  and  was  aocompaiiied  by  his 
mother,  wife  and  younger  brother,  his  sisters,  and  a  numerous  suite,  all 
mounted  on  fine  horses.  This  troop  was  distinguished  by  its  splendid 
appearance ;  the  women  in  particular  were  remarkable  for  their  rosy 
countenances,  and  the  richness  of  their  dresses.  Their  robes  were  oi 
beautiful  blue  satin,  their  caps  of  sable ;  their  sOken  zones  interwoven 
y/ntb  silver,  and  adorned  with  large  camelians,  with  which  even  their 
saddles  were  decorated.  The  fair  Amazons  approached  us  without 
timidity,  and  condescended  to  honour  us  with  their  notice.*'  Vol.  L 

Certainly  this  account  does  not  altogether  agree  with  Make 
Brun's  sweeping  description  of  the  Mongols,  as  squat,  shapeless 
monsters.*  In  general,  'Uhey  are  of  middling  stature;  they 
have  black  hair  which  they  shave  over  the  temples  and  fore- 
beads,  and  form  it  into  a  braid  which  hangs  down  their  backs ; 
their  faces  are  round,  their  complexions  tawny ;  their  eyes  hol- 
low but  very  lively ;  their  cheek  bones  high ;  their  noses  flat, 
and  their  beards  scanty."  Carpini  says  that  in  bis  time  (1246) 
they  plucked  out  the  beard,  as  has  been  also  said  of  our  Indians. 
Many  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Timkowski,  are  fair  and  hand- 
some, and  would  be  counted  handsome  in  Europe.  Marco  Polo 
says  they  are  as  fair  as  Europeans,  meaning,  we  presume,  the 
upper  classes,  and  this  agrees  with  Gerbillon.  We  know  that 
the  labouring  classes  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  the 
South  of  France  are  tanned  by  exposure  as  dark  as  the  Qua- 
droons of  the  West  Indies. 

On  approaching  Ourga,  a  messenger  went  before  to  announce 
the  exact  number  of  the  mission,  horses,  &c.  which  is  always 
done  with  great  particularity  in  all  missions  to  China.  The 
mission  arrived  at  Ourga  on  the  15th  of  September,  having 
taken  fifteen  days  to  accomplish  the  distance,  261  worsts.  Not- 
withstanding the  anxiety  of  the  mission  to  depart  before  the 
cold  weather  set  in,  it  was  detained  ten  days  under  various  pre- 
texts, and  it  was  only  at  Pekin  they  ascertained  the  true  cause 
of  the  delay. 

"  The  Emperor  of  China  had  died  after  Mr.  Timkowski  had  left 
Kiakhta,  but  the  news  of  his  death  did  not  reach  Ourga  till  after 
the  mission  had  passed  the  frontier.  Youugdouugdordzi,  the  Vang  of 
Ourga,  not  wishing  to  embarrass  our  government  by  sending  the  mission 
back  to  Kiakhta,  proposed  to  the  tribunal  of  foreign  afiairs  in  PeUn, 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  Pekin  this  year,  only  making  such 
arrangements  that  we  should  not  arrive  till  after  the  expiration  of  the 
hundred  days  of  mourning.  To  suffer  strangers  to  enter  the  capital 
before  that  time,  would  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Vang,  very 
impolitic,  because  the  Russians,  who  do  not  conform  lo  foreign  customs, 

""  Vol.  ii.  p.  359,  American  edition. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  7.  24 
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xni^rht  have  made  their  entry  into  Pekin  dressed  in  dothes,  the  mate* 
rials  and  colour  of  which  were  not  agreeable  to  the  Chinese  forms  of 
mourning  "  Vol,  i.  p.  330. 

Ourga  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
ooe-fifch  are  priests ;  yet  with  this  population,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  town  consists  of  tents.  Its  shops  are  numerous,  and 
filled  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  an  immense  trade  is  carried  oo 
with  China  and  the  Russian  frontier.  The  goods  are  all  brought 
by  caravans,  of  which,  Mr.Timkowski  during  his  route  through 
Mongolia,  fell  in  with  great  numbers,  often  amounting  to  two 
and  three  hundred  camels  at  a  time.  Ourga  is  looked  upon  by 
the  Mongols  with  almost  as  much  veneration  as  Mecca  by  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.  Since  the  thirteenth  century  they  have 
been  followers  of  Boudhism.  They  reverence  the  Dalai  Lama  of 
Tibet  as  the  high  priest,  and  the  Koutouktou  of  Ourga  as  next 
in  dignity ;  they  believe  that  the  Koutouktou  remits  sins,  that 
he  knows  the  present,  past  and  future.  Like  the  Dalai  Lama, 
be  never  dies;  but  when  he  casts  off  the  mortal  coil  of  one  body, 
animates  another.  One  of  these  transmigrations  had  just  oc- 
curred when  the  mission  arrived  at  Ourga.  All  Mongolia  is 
overrun  with  Lamas  or  priests  of  this  religion,  whose  yellow 
dresses  entitle  them  to  respect  wherever  they  go.  The  prin- 
ciples they  profess  are  beneficent ;  but  often  yield  to  the  attacks 
of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  They  live  in  luxury,  and 
many  of  them  possess  great  wealth.  Mr.  Timkowski  more  than 
once  suffered  from  their  thieving  hands.  Celibacy  is  enjoined  on 
them ;  but  in  travelling,  the  rigour  of  the  injunction  is  some- 
what moderated,  and  they  are  great  travellers.  Make  Brun 
says,  with  admirable  naivetcj  **  Quand^ils  voyagent  ils  ont  le 
droit  de  partager  le  lit  de  leurs  hotesses,  et  ils  voyagent  souvent.* 
They  constantly  repeat  the  Hindoo  words  om  tnani  batmelAom^ 
which  they  do  not  always  understand ;  but  they  do  not  consider 
the  understanding  of  them  as  at  all  necessary  to  the  eflicacy  of 
the  prayer.  The  same  words  are  seen  on  temples  throughout 
Mongolia,  and  often  on  mountains  in  colossal  letters,  as  on  the 
Khan  Ola.  These  all-powerful  and  redeeming  words  mean 
nothing  more  than  ^*  Oh !  precious  Lotus."  For  those  who  can- 
not read,  the  priests  have  a  patent  method  of  praying,  by  which 
the  hands  may  discharge  the  duty  of  the  heart — th^  give  the 
votary  a  box  on  an  axis,  with  prayers  engraved  on  the  sides, 
and  he  has  nothing  but  to  turn  it  like  a  hand-organ,  exclaiming 
orii  ma  ni  bat  me  khofn,  to  be  thoroughly  shriven*  Many  of  the 
ceremonies  of  this  religion  arc  so  much  like  those  of  the  Catholic 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  483.    S^e  also  Da  Halde,  vol.  U.  p.  256. 
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ritual,  that  the  first  missionaries  to  China  declared  it  was  a 
trick  of  the  devil  to  mortify  them.  Gerbillon  thinks,  indeed, 
that  Christian  priests  were  formerly  in  Mongolia,  and  that 
being  cut  off  from  communication  with  their  brethren,  the  re- 
ligion was  corrupted  by  the  intermingling  of  heathen  ceremo- 
nies, till  it  gradually  lost  its  Christian  character.  Mr.  Tim- 
kowski  tried  to  get  a  yiew  of  the  temples,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  high  walls  around  them — he  could  merely  see  that  they  had 
roofs  painted  green,  and  round  one  of  them  a  splendid  gilt 
lattice.  In  a  walk  which  he  afterwards  took,  his  curiosity  was, 
probably,  more  fblly  gratified,  though  he  describes  things  only 
in  general. 

**  From  this  hill  we  enjoyed  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  Tola,  and 
the  town  with  its  splendid  Umpks.  On  the  south  rises  Mount  Kban 
Ola ;  on  the  north,  the  town  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  a  chain 
of  high  mountains;  in  the  west,  we  saw  the  houses  of  the  Vang 
and  the  Aniban,  a  number  of  tents  which  form  part  of  the  town,  vast 
meadows,  and  in  the  blue  horizon,  the  summits  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains ;  to  the  east,  plains  and  mountains,  the  maimatchin,  and  in  the 
distance,  masses  of  naked  granite.  The  numerous  tents,  designed  for 
the  abode  of  the  faithful  who  came  to  adore  the  Routouktou,  their  hor- 
ses and  camels,  gave  an  extraordinary  animation  to  this  place,  which 
otherwise  has  a  rude  and  desolate  appearance."  Vol.  i.  p.  125. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  mission  left  Ourga.*  Up  to 
that  place,  the  scenery  and  the  productions  were  so  similar 
to  those  of  their  own  frontier,  that  the  travellers  could  almost 
fancy  themselves  in  Russia,  but  they  felt  that  they  were  in  a 
different  country  at  the  very  first  step  beyond  the  Tola.  They 
**  drank  a  glass  of  fresh  water  out  of  the  pure  and  transparent 
stream,  and  entered  on  the  dreary,  melancholy  deserts  of  Mon- 
golia." The  region  of  towns,  villages,  find  even  bouses  was 
DOW  past,  and  the  only  mansions  of  man  were  occasionally  soli- 
tary tents,  like  bee-hives  on  the  waste.  Hills  and  even  moun- 
tains lay  in  their  course;  more  frequently  they  traversed  bound- 
less sterile  plains,  unbroken  by  forests  and  unrefreshed  by 
rivers.  The  soil  was  not  invariably  sandy  ;  sometimes  it  was 
covered  with  gravel  or  fragments  of  rock,  calcareous  stones, 
white  and  grey  marble,  and  huge  rocks  of  red  granite  ;  some- 
times were  scattered  over  the  ground,  in  vast  profusion,  yellow 
and  white  feldspar,  qiiartz,  carnelians,  jasper,  agates,  cherry 
coloured  spar,  grey,  dark  blue,  white,  veined,  and  sky  blue  chalce- 
donies, glittering  in  the  sun  with  their  varied  hues  like  a  brilliant 

*  StaUons  have  been  established  from  Oorga  to  China  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  .■* — • — 
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mosaic.  Denditric  chalcedoniest  like  those  of  Bohemia,  weie 
also  found,  on  which  the  figures  are  coloured  by  Manganese. 

The  rains  had  been  abundant  and  the  pasturage  was  tolerabk; 
and  in  some  of  the  vallies,  large  droves  of  excellent  hones, 
camels,  sheep  and  oxen,  attested  the  wealth  of  the  proprietor!, 
and  the  capabilities  of  even  these  regions.  Mr.  Timkowski  did 
not  see  the  Bos-Grunniens,  but  was  told  they  were  numerous  in 
the  Kalkas,  neither  does  he  speak  of  the  wild  mule,  which  ii 
equally  so.*  He  saw  ducks  in  abundance,  and  troops  of  gazeUei, 
on  approaching  the  territory  of  the  Sounites. 

Rapid  transitions  of  weather  were  common — ^the  days  were 
frequently  as  warm  as  summer,  while  at  night  the  thermometer 
sunk  to  5^  below  zero.  With  such  a  country  and  such  a 
climate,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  journey  was  none  of 
the  most  pleasant.  During  the  day  if  it  was  warm,  they  were 
*' half-baked  by  the  sun,  half-blinded  by  the  sand/'  and  when 
the  temperature  changed,  the  wind  was  sometimes  so  strong 
that  it  was  gv>od  horsemanship  to  set  firm  in  the  saddle.  One 
storm  was  so  violent  as  to  rend  the  felt  of  some  of  the  tents,  and 
crack  the  poles  so  as  to  leave  the  Cossacks  entirely  unsheltered 
against  its  pitiless  peltings.  In  a  storm  in  1807,  eighty  horses 
of  the  mission  were  dispersed  and  afterwards  died  of  exhaustion. 
The  mission  passed  near  Mount  Darkan,  renowned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gengis  Khan,  whose  deeds  of  high  enterprise  are  still 
said  and  suug  by  the  Mongols  with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  the 
Arabians,  in  their  traditions  of  Haroun  al  Raschid.  The  mar- 
vellous and  supernatural  have  been  mixed  up  largely  with  feats 
which  needed  no  additions  to  astonish  posterity.  According  to 
tradition,  the  anvil  of  the  conqueror  is  still  on  the  noountaiD,  a 
wondrous  metal,  hard  like  iron,  and  yet  flexible  like  copper. 

**  Before  us  (says  Mr.  Timkowski)  stood  Mount  Darkan  resembling 
a  giant,  the  guardian  of  the  waste :  on  its  right  are  two  insulated  moun- 
tains, like  twins,  and  farther  to  the  east,  tlie  blue  summits  of  other 
mountains.  I  resolved  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  by  visiting  this  mouotaiUt 
which  is  highly  venerated  among  the  Mongols  for  its  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Gengis  Khan.  I  set  out  at  six  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
the  monk  Israel,  and  an  officer  of  Cossacks.  After  leaving  the  statioOi 
we  made  our  way,  with  great  difficulty,  along  ravines  formed  by  rain. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  near  a  little  chapel,  are  several  teoti, 
the  habitation  of  a  rich  Tardzi  and  his  family.  At  length  we  reached 
the  summit,  after  passing  over  an  immense  quantity  of  pointed  frag- 
ments of  granite.  Mount  Darkan  extends  a  considerable  distance  ilroiB 
north  to  south,  and  its  lofty  ridge  is  composed  of  steep  rocks  of  red 
granite,  between  which  grows  the  Robinia  Pygmsea.    On  the  extieae 

•  Du  Halde,  vol.  u.  p.  253. 
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soutbeni  heiglit,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  were,  there  is  a  great  obo  of 
stone,  erected  by  the  Mongols,  who  come  here  every  summer  to  cele* 
brate  the  memory  of  Gengis  Khan.  From  the  summit  there  is  a  bound- 
less plain ;  towcu*d8  the  east  are  eight  salt  lakes ;  farther  on  the  same 
side,  are  the  blue  mountains  on  the  Kerouloun ;  to  the  west,  an  immense 
tract  covered  with  pointed  eminences."  Vol.  i.  p.  166. 

The  obos  mentioned  above,  are  hills  or  mounds  of  stone, 
send,  earth  or  wood,  elevated  on  nearly  every  eminence  of 
Mongolia,  as  altars  to  tho  supreme  being.  Every  Mongol  in 
passing  them,  alights  from  his  horse  and  makes  his  prostrations. 
Salt  lakes  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  Kalkas,  and,  indeed, 
in  every  part  of  Central  Asia,  not  excepting  the  loftiest  pla- 
teaux. Mr.  Timkowski  speaks  of  the  clay  near  them  as  being 
calcareous,  but  we  presume  that  it  was  in  reality  gypsum,  as 
no  fact  appears  better  established  in  geology,  than  that  gypsum 
is  always  associated,  with  rock  salt.  The  wells,  which  were 
tbeir  only  dependence  for  water  throughout  the  desert,  were,  as 
might  be  well  supposed  from  the  great  number  of  salt  lakes, 
freiquently  brackish,  and  as  frequently  bad,  from  the  negligence 
of  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  whose  vagabond 
life  leads  to  apathy  and  carelessness  in  every  thing  that  regards 
comfort.  The  community  there  does  nothing,  and  individuals 
will  not  bestow  much  labour  on  what  they  can  possess  but  tem- 
porarily. 

Little  is  to  be  gleaned  from  a  monotonous  narrative  over  a 
monotonous  country.  We  extract  the  following  description  of 
the  curious  appearance  of  a  stony  eminence,  consisting  of  de- 
composed granite  in  large  masses,  from  three  to  nine  inches 
thick,  overgrown  here  and  there  with  the  Robinia  Pygmsea : — 

^*  We  were  encamped  in  a  sandy  valley,  stretching  from  east  to  west, 
which  was  covered  with  high  feather  grass :  a  stony  eminence  at  the 
distance  of  a  werst  from  our  tents,  extended  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  vaUey.  At  a  distance  it  looks  like  a  forest ;  but  when  seen  near  at 
hand,  it  presents  an  extraordinary  htsua  natwra.  These  rocks  resemble 
now  an  immense  altar,  now  a  sarcophagus ;  here  a  tower,  there  the 
ruins  of  a  house,  with  a  stone  floor.'*  Vol.  i.  p.  181. 

After  passing  the  territory  of  the  Kalkas,  the  mission  entered 
upon  that  of  the  Sounites : — 

**  On  the  22d  of  October,  [says  our  author,]  we  crossed  one  of  the 
ravines  that  surround  the  Oubouronde.  As  soon  as  we  attained  the 
summit,  the  boundless  steppe  opened  to  our  view ;  the  most  remote 
heights,  about  fifty  wersts  distance,  appear  in  the  blue  horizon,  like  the 
agitated  waves  of  the  sea.  We  here  began  to  ascend  the  highest  plateau 
of  central  As^,  that  which  is  properly  called  Gobi.    The  rainy  smnmer 
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had  caased  a  little  grass  to  grow  in  this  steppe,  which  is  iisuaHj  naked 
and  barren ;  but  in  a  season  of  drought,  it  is  a  real  rale  of  affictioo : 
the  cattle  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst,  as  experience  has  too  well  shows 
to  our  caravans,  4f hich  used  to  convey  goods  to  Pekin,  and  to  almost 
aH  our  missions."  Vol.  i.  p.  200. 

The  desert  which  the  mission  had  now  to  pass  might  be  called  a 
sea  of  sand  and  flints,  traversed  here  and  there  by  stony  moao- 
tains.  There  were  a  few  clayey  spots,  and  among  the  mine- 
rals, slate  and  some  carneKans  are  mentioned.  The  Boudour- 
gana,  a  tufted  plant,  with  reddish  leaves,  found  only  in  spots  in 
the  desert  of  Gobi,  covered  the  ground  farther  than  the  eye  couU 
reach;  the  Derrhissou,  and  the  poisonous  plant,  called  SouK, 
grew  among  the  scanty  grass,  and  ia  approaching  the  Tsakhar 
country,  the  sand  willow  was  seen.  The  heights  produced  the 
Robioia  Pygmsea.  Mr.  Timkowski  suggests  that  this  latter 
plant  and  the  Boudourgana  would  answer  well  for  fuel  iuatead 
of  the  wretched  argal*  used  by  the  Nomades. 

Notwithstanding  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  it  supplies  large 
droves  of  horses,  and  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  In  one 
place  alone,  the  emperor's  horses  amounted  to  two  thousand, 
handsome,  though  not  large,  every  one  with  a  star  in  the  fore- 
head. The  hares  were  plentiful,  and  the  mice  so  numerous, 
that  in  spots  the  horses  were  continually  sinking  down  in  their 
burrows.t  In  the  day,  the  weather  was  sometimes  as  warm  as 
August  in  Petersburg,  but  more  generally  cold,  with  cutting 
winds,  and,  for  variety,  now  and  then,  a  snow  storm.  The  ther- 
mometer went  as  low  as  12°  and  14'',  and  even  18^  below  zero 
of  Reaumur.  Mr.  Timkowski  concurs  with  the  Jesuit  Gerbillon4 
in  attributing  the  extreme  cold  to  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  is  evident  from  the  numberless  salt  lakes,  brackish  water 
and  saline  efliorescences.  The  lofty  situation  of  the  country, 
which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  rises  constantly  from  Kiakhta, 
must,  however,  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  cold.  As  to  the 
probable  height,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  it  must  be  very 
great,  as  from  the  calculations  of  Gerbillon,  the  descent  in  the 
course  of  eight  leagues  before  entering  the  Great  Wall,  is  be- 
tween three  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  thousand  feet.^ 

*  Dung  of  sheep,  eows,  See, 
t  The  marvellous  animals,  or  rather  men  in  the  shape  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  the 
Rev.  Franciscan  Carpini,  in  1246,  seem  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  AcoordiBg 
to  that  holy  father,  those  canine  specimens  of  tlie  human  family,  at  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  threw  themselves  into  the  water ;  they  then  rolled  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  the  dost  and  water  freeiing  together,  rendered  them  as  iBvalnefvU*  40 
swords  and  amwa  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  the  Styx.  Hift  Gen.  Toy.  vo). 
vii.  p.  258. 

I  Hist.  Gen.  Des  Voy.  vol.  vii.  p.  466. 
$  Hbt.  Gen.  Des  Vaj,  vol.  vU.  p.  470. 
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Imagination  can  scarcely  picture  an  abode  more  dreary  and 
cheerless  than  the  desert  of  Gobi  :«— 

Diffused  immense, 
In  solitary  length  the  desert  hes,  ^ 

Where  Desolation  keeps  his  empty  court. 
No  bloom  of  earth  o'er  all  the  thirsty  vast, 

is  found ; 

but  sands  instead 
In  sterile  hills  and  rough  rocks  rising  gray* 

The  arid  soil,  with  its  scanty  herbage,  obliges  the  few  inha- 
bitants to  Kve  so  far  apart  that  the  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
course are  almost  unknown.  Under  the  most  favourable  aspect, 
the  boundless  prospect  exhibits  but  immense  plains,  intersected 
here  and  there  with  barren  mountains  and  sandy  elevations, 
thinly  coated  with  herbage,  or  covered  with  dwarfish  plants  that 
seem  merely  to  grow  to  show  the  bootless  struggles  of  nature 
against  a  sterile  soil  and  thirsty  sky.  No  forests,  not  even  insu- 
lated trees  diversify  the  dull  uniformity.  No  rivers,  no  expanse 
of  water,  but  the  dark  and  stagnant  salt  lakes,  which  often  eva- 
porated by  excessive  droughts,  present  only  broad  sheets  of 
white  crystal,  glittering  in  the  sun.  Should  the  summer  prove 
sultry,  the  earth  is  quickly  robbed  of  its  moisture,  the  vegetation 
disappears,  the  scanty  wells  become  sandy  pits,  the  very  air 
passes  like  the  heated  breath  of  the  furnace,  the  dust  rises  in 
whirlwinds,  and  the  proprietor  is  forced  to  leave  his  dying  cattle, 
glad  to  escape  with  life  to  a  more  favoured  spot.  Change  of 
season  brings  little  change  in  happiness*  Frequently  in  winter, 
violent  storms  disperse  the  flocks  and  herds,  or  heavy  falls  of 
mow  deprive  them  of  pasturage.  Slight  tents  but  badly  pro- 
tect their  inmates  from  rains  and  piercing  cold,  and,  at  times^ 
blasts  sweeping  over  extended  plaips  without  an  object  to  break 
their  force,  tear  from  their  moorings,  or  rend  in  fragments  these 
frail  mansions  of  the  waste.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  mission 
rejoiced  at  passing  this  comfiu'tless  region,  '*  like  mariners  who 
enter  a  port,  after  a  voyage,  in  a  stormy  sea  late  in  the  season.'^ 

November  8th,  the  missicm  entered  the  territory  of  theTsak- 
hars.  It  was  true  that  the  travellers  had  now  passed  the  sandy 
desert,  but  they  had  not  yet  gained  an  Araby  the  blest ;  tbey» 
however,  had  better  pasturage,  better  water,  a  wealthier  and 
m<Hre  civilized  Nomade  people.  On  the  first  day's  joofney,  they 
saw  by  the  way-side  a  dead  child  in  a  leather  sack,  on  which 
was  a  little  piece  of  sheepskin,  some  millet  and  bread — a  com- 
mon method  of  burying  among  the  Mongols.  The  precepts  of 
the  priests  of  Boudha  are  strictly  followed  in  similar  cases. 
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Tbttj  decide  according  to  the  sacred  books  or  laws  of  astrolagj, 
whether  it  be  best  for  the  soul,  that  the  soulless  corpse  be  thrown 
ioto  the  water  for  the  benefit  of  the  fishes,  exposed  as  a  prej 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  fowls  of  the  air,  or  iafaumed  as  the 
heritage  of  worms.  There  are  cases  in  which  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  adhibit  this  sound  discretion,  but  the  rule  stare  dedm 
is  imperative;  thus  he  who  commits  suicide  cannot  be  ioterred 
even  at  a  cross  road,  be  who  has  died  under  the  scorcbing^  pans 
of  swellings  is  not  to  be  burnt ;  the  drowned  cannot  be  commit- 
ted to  a  second  watery  grave. 

The  tents,  which,  during  the  previous  part  of  tbeir  jour- 
ney, had  been  singly  scattered  over  the  plains,  were»  aoson^ 
the  Tsakhars,  collected  intd  oulous  or  villages,  and  the  num- 
ber kX.  herds,  flocks,  &c.  announced  a  wealthier  and  happier 
state  of  society.  Their  country  is  the  last  of  the  Mo^gob 
and  the  Tast  of  the  Nomade  tribes  on  entering  China.  lathe 
course  of  his  route  from  Ourga,  Mr*  Timkowski  sometimes, 
even  in  Gobi,  found  temples  for  a  being  that  could  oever 
inhabit  them,  but  no  houses  for  men  exposed  to  one  of  the 
most  inclement  of  climates.  The  remains  of  varioaa  mties, 
at  least  twenty,  are  mentioned  by  the  Jesuits,  yet  even  the 
famous  Karakorum  has  not  a  wall  standing.  Probably  they 
were  all  composed  of  fragile  materiab,  which  yielded  easily 
to  time.  Both  Marco  Polo  and  Rubruquis  agree  that  the  walk 
of  Karakorum  were  clay  or  mud.*  Make  Brunt  is  wrong  is 
saying,  ''  the  usual  drink  of  the  Mongols  is  water." 

**  They  never  drink  water  except  on  pressing  occasions ;  brick  teaii 
the  principal  beverage  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  In  every  teot 
there  is  always  a  kettle  on  the  fire,  full  of  tea,  mixed  with  butter,  sab 
and  milk.  The  weary  traveller  may,  at  all  times,  boldly  enter  a  teat, 
and  quench  his  thirst."    Vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

The  Mongols  also  drink  the  rice  wine  of  the  Chinese  and 
Koumiss,  or  spirit  from  milk,  which  they  have  used  ever  rinee 
the  days  of  Marco  Polo.  Mr.  Timkowski  found  the  Mongols 
faosintable,  affable,  obliging,  kind,  frank  and  honest.  Theft  and 
robbery  are  hardly  known,  and  what  is  necessary,  where  leots 
are  without  locks,  and  steppes  without  enclosure,  those  crimes 
are  severely  punished.  Many  specimens  of  Mongol  poetry  are 
given  by  our  author.  They  show,  among  other  things,  that 
rhyme,  which  has  been  used  by  all  nations,  whose  literature  we 
have  known,  from  the  Greeks^  to  our  day,  is  also  used  in  central 
Asia:  thus 

*  Marco  Polo,  p.  168,  Marsd.  edit  Hist  Gen.  Des  Voy.  vol.  L  p.  286.  Pmciitt 
PUg.  vol.  ill.  p.  39. 

t  Mongolia,  Vol.  i.  \  There  are  rhymes  in  Theociitiis. 
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Dze  tseriga  manitourouDi,  Dze  aidou  dze 

Tsebden  beile,  hatour  bi 
Dze  chilgaradja  mordoson,  Dze  aidou  dze  ' 

Chidar  Kbounkhour  taidzi  tyi,  dz«. 

We  will  give  one  of  the  best  of  the  translated : — 

"  Bay  Courser,  with  the  proud  step  !  thou,  who  addest  beauty  of  co- 
lour to  a  magnificent  figure,  when  thou  sportest  among  the  herd,  how 
much  more  beautiful  dost  thou  appear  among  thy  fellows !  but  that 
young  beauty,  whom  fate  has  thrown  into  a  foreign  land,  languishes 
far  from  her  country ;  she  incessantly  turns  her  eyes  towards  those 
parts.  Alas  !  did  not  Mount  Kangai  rise  between  us,  I  could  see  thee 
every  moment,  but  in  vain ;  we  would  li?e  for  loye :  cruel  fate  separates 
us:'  Vol.  ii.  p.  301. 

We  have  had  Servian  poetry,  Lapland  poetry,  and  last,  Afri- 
can poetry — but  we  have  no  belief  in  the  poetry  of  barbarians. 
The  few  slight  poetical  beauties,  and  the  slender  vocabulary  of 
the  originals,  are  not  to  be  recognized  in  translations  of  such 
men  as  Bowring,  who  superadd  their  own  taste  and  fancy  in  the 
ecipious  and  polished  tongues  of  cirilized  Europe. 

On  the  I6th  Nov.  Mr.  Timkowski  and  bis  companions  crossed 
the  mountains  which  separate  Mongolia  from  China.  The  com- 
panions of  Bell,  over  these  dreary  regions,  at  the  sight  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  shouted  land,  land,  with  as  much  joy  as 
the  companions  of  Xenophon  greeted  the  sea  after  their  perilous 
retreat.     The  travellers  soon  entered  a  Chinese  village. 

•*  It  was  with  feehngs  of  inexpressible  pleasure,  [says  Mr.  Timkowski] 
that  we  entered  the  houses  of  the  Chinese,  after  a  journey  of  about  a 
thousand  wersts  from  Ourga ;  during  which  we  had  seen  no  indication 
of  a  settled  mode  of  life.  At  the  extremity  of  the  village  a  kind  of  inn 
had  been  prepared  for  our  reception,  the  walls  of  the  rooms  were  of 
clay,  mixed  with  straw.  The  cold  and  damp  had  so  benumbed  onr 
limbs,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  get  warm.  Seated  round  a 
bhght  fire,  however,  we  soon  forgot  all  the  fatigues  and  hardships  that 
we  had  experienced  on  our  journey."  Vol.  i.  p.  274. 

When  the  mission  reached  the  Great  Wall,  the  members  of 
it  were  desired  to  descend  from  their  carriages,  as  it  was  iieces- 
0ary  to  enter  the  Celestial  Empire  on  foot. 

We  select  Mr.  Timkowski's  observations  on  the  Gre^t  Wall : 

**  Notwithstanding  the  many  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
erection  of  this  Wall,  it  was  built  with  so  much  skill  and  care,  that  far 
from  falling  to  ruin,  it  looks  like  a  stone  rampart  produced  by  nature 
Itself  to  defend  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  Pe-tchy-li,  Chansi 
and  Chen-si  from  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  who  have  not  entirely 
lost  their  warlike  character.  The  wall  is  properly  composed  of  two  thin 
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walls,  the  tops  of  which  are  creoated  :  the  interval  is  filled  ap  vidi 
earth  and  gravel.  The  foundation  consists  oT  large  unhewn  stooet: 
the  rest  of  the  wall  is  of  hrick  ;  its  height  is  twentj-six  feet,  and  b 
hreadth,  at  the  top,  fourteen.  Towers,  in  which  there  are  many  cast  inn 
cannon,  are  placed  at  about  an  hundred  paces  from  each  other :  the  great 
tower  is  decayed  from  age ;  the  gate  is  much  damaged  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  wall.     No  care  is  now  taken  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

*'  To  give  a  just  idea  of  the  mass  of  this  gigantic  work,  I  do  not  think 
it  superfluous  to  quote  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Bant>w,  who  went  to 
China  with  Lord  McCartney  in  1793-4.  He  supposed  that  in  Euglaotf 
and  Scotland  there  were  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  housei 
Estimating  the  masonry  of  each  as  containing  two  hundred  cubic  fsct, 
be  thinks  that  all  these  houses  do  not  contain  as  much  as  the  Gmt 
'Wall  of  China.  It  roust  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Barrow  ii- 
cludes  in  the  calculation,  all  the  earth  and  gravel  which  forms  the  inle- 
rior  of  the  wall',  but  he  does  not  reckon  the  great  towers  which  projeet 
beyond  it"  Vol.  i.  p.  310. 

Yet,  despite  of  this  colossal  bulwark,  China  was  conquered 
successively  by  the  Mongols  and  Mantchoos,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  it  may  still  be  called  a  colony.  Half  the  time  spent  on  i 
work  which  experience  has  twice  demonstrated  to  be  inefiec- 
tual,  devoted  to  training  their  immense  army,  would  have  pro- 
mised a  far  more  cheap  and  potent  barrier.  Even  now  their  an^ 
appears  more  formidable  in  numbers  than  real  force.  In  a  not^ 
to  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  Mr.  Klaproth  says,  that  the  Chinese  armj 
should  consist  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  tbott- 
sand  men,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  but  is,  in  reality,  one  thud 
}ess,  which,  though  large,  is  much  under  the  English  computa- 
tion. The  men,  according  to  Mr.  Timkowski,  are  badly  trained, 
and  their  powder  too  bad  to  propel  a  ball  to  any  great  distance. 
It  is  said  by  many  authors**  that  gutipowder  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  but  it  was  probably  oolj 
used  for  fire-works,  in  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  thej 
still  excel  every  other  nation.  The  writer  of  the  embassy  of 
Schah  Rokh,'f  (1318)  mentions  their  fire-works,  which  is  the 
earliest  authentic  authority  we  have  met  with.  We  allude  to 
this  more  especially,  because  diffisrent  authors  have  supposed, 
without  any  evidence,  that  gunpowder,  as  well  as  printing  and 
the  mariner's  compass,  was  introduced  into  Europe  firom  Cimia 
by  Marco  Polo. 

At  every  step  the  mission  took  in  China,  it  saw  proofs  of  the 
populousness  and  civilization  of  *'  the  finest  empire  in  the 
world,"  as  Mr.  Ellis,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices,  was  compelled  ta 
call  it. 

^  Duhalde,  Banow,  &c.  t  Hist  Gen.  Des  Voyages,  vqI.  viL  p*  39 
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*^On  the  sides  of  the  moiintaint,  says  our  nanmtivet  there  are  TOlages 
with  temples ;  seme  dwellings  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  or  built 
a«inst  it  like  birds  nests:  there  are  many  trees  and  meadows  on  a 
elajej  soil.  We  particularlj  admired  the  boldness  and  indefatigable 
activity  of  the  Chinese  cultivators :  the  summits  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains were  converted  into  fertile  fields  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive how  they  could  till  these  naked  and  almost  inaccessibie  rocks." 
Vol.  i.  p.  276. 

**  In  several  places  we  saw  cottages  surrounded  with  small  cultivated 
fields.  Though  the  passage  throng  this  defile  is  tedious  on  account  of 
the  narrowness  and  irreguLarity  of  the  road,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  in- 
teresting from  the  enchanting  prospects  which  are,  every  moment,  pre« 
sented  to  the  view  :  here  we  see  frightful  overhanging  rocks  which  seem 
ready  to  crush  the  traveller ;  there,  we  behold  houses  with  lovely  gar- 
dens, watered  by  murmuring  streams,  and  planted  with  nut  and  ches- 
out  trees,  vines,  cypresses,  £c."  Vol.  i.  p.  312. 

In  speaking  of  crops  by  the  way-side,  Mr.  Timkowski  always 
figrees  with  Van  Braam  in  considering  the  Chinese  as  the  best 
agriculturists  of  the  world,  but  his  details  are  scanty  to  a  pro- 
voking degree : — 

**  We  saw  some  Chinese  at  work  in  the  fields.  Their  plough,  which 
resembles  ours,  is  drawn  by  two  oxen ;  then  they  etnpioj  a  sowing  ma* 
<^ne,  which  has  a  great  resemblance  with  the  plough,  and  has  three 
hollow  teeth,  with  iron  supports.  Above  the  wheels  there  is  a  boz« 
from  the  bottom  of  which  the  seed  falls  through  the  teeth,  which  are 
about  an  arsheen  in  length,  constantly  following  the  motion  of  the 
plough  in  the  furrows.  Behind,  is  a  small  wooden  roller,  which  covers 
the  seed  which  has  been  sown ;  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  harrow.  This 
l^ough  is  so  light  that  it  may  be  lifted  with  one  hand.  If  the  harve^ 
hi  China  produces  fifty,  seventy,  and  even  a  hundred  fold,  the  cause 
wiU  be  found  in  the  care  with  which  they  manure  the  ground,  and  the 
custom  of  sowing  early,  of  weeding  and  watering ;  besides,  the  furrows 
are  from  seven  to  fourteen  inches  distant  from  each  other,  which  gives 
the  corn  sufficient  room  to  grow  freely.  In  sowing,  they  cast  the  seed 
by  a  tube,  or  with  their  hands,  so  that  the  grains  may  be  equally  spread 
upon  the  ground,  and  not  hinder  each  other  in  grbwing.  Late  wheat 
is  sown  in  the  intervah  left  between  early  wheat.  The  Chinese  farmer 
saves  his  land,  his  seed,  his  time,  and  the  strength  of  his  cattle.'*  Vol. 
ii.  p.  366. 

Our  trayellers,  after  leaving  the  elevated  country,  descended 
into  the  fiertile  plains  of  Pe-tchy-li,  where  the  beauties  of  nature 
were  so  seconded  by  the  aids  of  art  as  to  present  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  the  most  lovely  landscapes.  They  passed  along  roads 
bordered  with  trees,  and  over  streams  spanned  with  marble 
bridges.  The  fields,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  were 
sprinkled  with  villages,  embosomed  in  woods.  Here,  were  seen 
large  groves  of  cypress,  walnut,  tufled  willow  and  juniper  trees, 
jrivalling  the  loftiest  pines ;  there,  the  mansions  of  the  wealthier 
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Chinese,  distinguished  more  by  elegant  simplicity  than  mag- 
nificence, and  now  and  then  picturesque  burying  grounds,  witk 
their  splendid  marble  tombs  peeping  through  the  dark  green  of 
the  cedar  and  lignum  vitse.  In  the  distance  still  appeared,  tbe 
light  blue  outlines  of  the  lofty  mountains. 

The  willows  of  China,  that  have  so  much  attracted  the  notice 
of  travellers,  are  frequently  admired  by  Mr.  Timkowski.  "The 
rose,  (says  a  French  writer)  has  been  much  vaunted  by  our 
poets :  it  has  inspired  them  with  a  great  number  of  verses  since 
Anacreon  first  sung  its  praises;  but  perhaps  all  the  verses, 
made  in  Europe,  for  this  Queen  of  Flowers,  does  not  equal 
those  which  the  Chinese  literati  have  made  in  honour  of  the 
willow."* 

Staunton  mentions  one  of  those  trees  fifteen  feet  in  girth,  ai 
measured  at  a  man's  height  above  the  root  :t 

**  At  length,  [December  1st.]  the  immense  distance  which  separates 
Petersburg  from  the  capital  of  China  was  passed.  Forgetting  all  oar 
fatigues,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Findland,  fan- 
cied ourselves  conveyed,  in  a  moment,  by  some  supernatural  power  iaio 
this  city,  which  had  been  long  the  object  of  our  thoughts  and  oi  oar 
wishes."  Vol.  i.  p.  316. 

*  The  distance  from  Petersburgh  to  Kiakhta,  is  estimated  at 
six  thousand  five  hundred  wersts,  and  from  thence  to  Pek'm, 
about  fifteen  hundred  wersts.  Mr.  Timkowski  was  now  com- 
fortably located  in  the  Russian  house  in  Pekin,  and  we  think, 
that  dwelling  in  the  chief  city  of  China  during  five  months  and 
a  half,  and  with  companions  perfectly  conversant  with  the  Maot- 
cboo  and  Chinese  languages,  we  ought  confidently  to  have  ex- 
pected novel  and  ample  details  from  him  ;  yet  he  has  scarcelf 
furnished  us  with  a  new  fact  in  the  midst  of  the  meagre  array 
of  his  dry  and  threadbare  diary.  Even  his  description  of  Pekia 
is  the  old  one  slightly  retouched  of  Gaubil,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  Encyclopedias,  some  score  of  Geographies,  Slc.  From 
father  Hyacinth,  who  had  remained  many  years  in  Pekin,  and 
was  perfectly  au  fait  in  the  language,  literature  and  manners 
of  the  country,  he  might  have  reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  We 
notice,  from  the  public  journals,  that  father  Hyacinth,  since  bis 
return  to  Russia,  is  about  to  publish  Memoirs  of  Mongolia,  and 
a  new  plan  and  description  of  Pekin.  He  has  also  translated 
the  ^'  Tai  thsingy  i  ioung  tchij  or  Geographical  description  of 
China,  the  Mongol  Code,  &c.*'  which  latter  will  be  contained 
in  bis  forthcoming  work.  A  new  Chinese  Dictionary,  or  rather 
a  modification  and  improvement  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Jesuit 

*  Loiseleur  des  Loog  Champs.    Diet,  des  Cciences  Nat.— Article^ Saoles. 
t  Vol.!.  pp.  171-341. 
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Basile  de  Glemona,*  has  also  been  prepared  by  him,  which  will 
be  much,  superior  to  the  original  work,  or  to  that  of  Morrison^ 
which  Mr.  Klaproth  pronounces  to  be  a  blundering  production. 
We  will  glean  what  we  can  out  of  Mr.Tinikowski's  narrative^ 
not  promising  that  it  shall  always  be  very  new  or  interesting. 
Pekin,  though  probably  the  most  populous  city  in  the  world,  has 
no  pretensions  to  being  handsome,  according  to  European  ideas. 
It  has  no  fine  quays,  no  long  lines  of  buildings,  according  to  a 
regular  architectural  design,  like  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  in  Paris,  or 
Prince's  street,  George's  street,  &c.  in  the  new  town  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  not  lighted  at  night.  In  general,  the  houses  ^re  but 
one  story  high,  covered  with  grey  tiles,  and  enclosed  by  high 
walls ;  but  the  courts  of  justice,  the  palaces  of  princes,  &c.  are 
elevated  on  a  basement  story  and  have  handsome  entrances. 
The  most  splendid  buildings  are  the  spacious  and  magnificent 
temples,  with  their  columns  and  staircases  of  fine  white  marble. 
Considerable  elegance  too  is  seen  in  the  shops,  and  the  brilliant 
exhibition  of  goods.     Mr.  Timkowski,  however,  considered  one 
of  the  Portuguese  convents  as  the  most  imposing  building  in 
the  city.     The  windows  of  the  houses  have  paper  instead  of 
glass,  on  account  of  the  violence  with  which  sand  is  thrown 
against  them  in  storms.     Sometimes  during  these  storms,  the 
whole  air  is  filled  with  a  dense  yellow  cloud  that  renders  can- 
dles necessary  at  mid-day.     In  the  Russian  convent  alone,  the 
windows  are  glazed  with  Muscovy  glass  or  mica.     No  stoves 
are  used  in  the  rooms ;  but  copper  vessels  with  coals  are  placed 
under  hollow  benches,  which  serve  as  seats  by  day  and  beds 
by  night.     The  walls  are  hung  with  white  or  coloured  paper, 
inscribed  with  choice  sentences  from  celebrated  poets  or  phi- 
losophers.    In  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  the  doors  and  par- 
titions are  of  juniper,  camphor,  and  the  most  costly  woods, 
richly  carved,  which,  beside  their  beauty,  yield  a  grateful  per- 
fume.    Fine  woods,  highly  polished  and  varnished,  are  also 
used  for  the  chairs  and  other  funiture.     The  streets  are  broad 
and  straight,  but  not  paved.    Though  the  ground  is  pretty  firm, 
the  dust  is  often  troublesome;  and  to  lay  it,  the  citizens  throw 
out  frequently  water  that  is  not  very  limpid  to  the  eyes  nor 
agreeable  in  its  odour.     In  other  respects  too,  the  cleanliness 
of  the  streets  are  much  neglected,  yet  Pekin  is  healthy  to 
stranger  as  welt  as  native. 

Streets  constantly  crowded,  evince  extreme  populousness. 
Mr.  Timkowski  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  population^ 

*  This  Dictionarj  generally  goes  under  the  name  of  De  Guignes,  jun.  who 
did  little  more  than  superintend  the  pnblicaUon. 
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but  supposes  it  caunot  be  less  thau  2,000,000*  Tet  surely  if 
that  was  the  calculatioo  of  Gaubil,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
increase  in  time  of  profound  peace.  The  passengers  in  the 
streets  push  along  with  rapid  steps  and  busy  faces,  but  yielding 
to  that  curiosity  which  seems  to  form  an  integral  part  of  tht 
Chinese  character,  they  find  time  to  look  at  jugglers,  story- 
tellers and  diviners,  who,  as  well  as  tinkers,  barbers,  cooks,  &e. 
toil  in  their  Vocations  in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  This  im- 
mense population  is  kept  in  excellent  order  by  a  rigid  police. 
Although  there  are  fifty  thousand  persons,  according  to  Mr. 
Timkowski,  who  gain  their  living  by  thieving,  not  a  robbery  cf 
importance  occurred  during  his  residence  at  Pekin.  That  there 
should  be  some  vice  is  not  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the 
abject  poverty  of  a  great  number  of  the  lower  order.  Many  of 
these  wretches  live  in  caverns  near  the  walls.  Covered  with 
rags  or  fragments  of  mat,  they  sometimes  wait  about  the  shops 
until  they  obtain  a  small  pittance  of  money ;  at  other  tiroes, 
gain  a  trifle  by  attending  funerals  as  hired  mourners.  In  winter, 
the  bonzes  distribute  rice,  as  was  formerly  done  in  the  conTents 
of  Europe. 

The  Abbe  Grosier  assures  us  that  Chinese  cooking  exceeds 
•French ;  but  that  was  before  the  days  of  Very,  Beauvilliers, 
and  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  age,  Ude.  Mr.  Timkowski 
speaks  not  as  to  the  state  of  the  gastronomic  science  in  the  Ce- 
lestial empire,  but  gives  a  list  of  culinary  materials,  which  shows 
that  the  Chinese  need  only  professors  on  a  level  with  the  march 
of  intellect  in  Europe,  in  order  to  still  maintain  an  honourable 
rivalry  with  the  French. 

Provisions  of  every  kind  are  abundant  and  good,  perhaps, 
with  some  reservation  as  to  the  mutton,  which  is  generally  in- 
jured by  long  driving  through  Mongolia.  The  pork  is  excel- 
lent, and  is  regarded  as  a  delicacy.  The  Chinese  find  it  healthy 
and  digestible  in  all  its  varieties,  in  which  they  are  supported 
by  the  experience  of  our  Southern  States,  maugre  the  authority 
of  many  of  the  medical  world,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  oracular 
Ude.  Nay,  we  cannot  forbear  adding  the  authority  of  a  phy- 
sician as  to  the  soothing  effects  of  bacon  on  dyspeptic  stomachs, 
the  prevailing  curse  of  warm  climates.  *'  Bacon  (says  Cun- 
ningham, iu  his  account  of  New  South  Wales*)  was  long  con- 
sidered by  professional  men  as  a  heavy,  indigestible  food ;  and 
when  a  country  lout  was  seen  eagerly  devouring  his  three  inch 
fat  bacon  spread  on  his  inch  thick  bread,  *  what  a  digester'  it 
would  be  exclaimed,  ^rnust  that  fellow's  stomach  be!'     Expe- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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rience  and  observaiioD,  howe^er^  have  refuted  these  notions,  and 
proved  good  fat  bacon  to  be  at  once  among  the  most  nutritious 
and  easily  digestible  of  our  animal  foods.  Broiled  bacon  is, 
therefore,  become  of  )ate,  a  favourite  recipe  by  most  medical 
men  in  cases  of  weak  or  deranged  digestion ;  and  I  know  a  lady 
who  requires  the  gravy  of  beef  or  mutton  to  stand  still  till  cool, 
and  then  to  have  the  fat  skimmed  off,  before  she  can  use  it— • 
the  smallest  portion  of  beef  or  mutton  fat  deranging  her  sto- 
mach— to  whom  fat  bacon  never  occasions  any  uneasiness." 

Pekin  also  has  ducks,  geese  and  chickens,  partridges,  pheasants, 
and  game  of  all  kinds,  and  fish  both  from  fresh  and  salt  water. 
Of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  are  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots, 
cucumbers,  &c.  not  to  mention  frtiits,  such  as  grapes,  peaches, 
oranges,  apples,  pears  and  lemons.  As  for  butter,  that  from 
sheep  is  preferred,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used. 

It  would  require  another  Accum  to  point  out  the  various  ways 
in  which  death  slips  into  the  pot  by  the  sophisticating  hands  of  the 
Chinese  venders.  The  flesh  of  inules  and  asses  is  passed  off  for 
beef;  the  meat  of  diseased  animals  is  vended ;  air  is  blown  be- 
tween the  skin  of  chickens  and  ducks,  so  as  to  make  them  look 
white  and  plump ;  plaister  is  mixed  with  flour,  &c.  Mr.  Tim- 
kowski  makes  no  mention  of  the  wooden  hams,  for  which  the 
Chinese  are  so  famous,  and  which  are  only  rivalled  by  the 
wooden  nutmegs  of  our  own  continent. 

In  Pekin,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  China,  tea  is  the  general  beve- 
rage; it  is  sold  in  the  shops,  and  drank  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
The  wine  also  made  of  rice,  mentioned  by  Rubruquis  (1253) 
and  Marco  Polo  (1272),  is  still  in  general  use.  Marco  Polo 
says  *'this  beverage  or  wine,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  so  good 
and  well-flavoured,  that  they  do  not  wish  for  better.  It  is  clear, 
bright  and  pleasant  to  the  taste."  According  to  Rubruquis,  it 
is  like  the  wine  of  Auxerre.  Newhoff  thinks  it  equal  to  the 
best  of  Europe:  Ides  compares  it  with  the  best  Rhenish :  Staun* 
ton  describes  it  as  not  unlike  Madeira  of  inferior  quality  ;  and 
Ellis,  as  approaching  nearer  to  Sherry.*  If  half  these  praises 
are  true,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  art  of  fabricating  this  wine  is  not 
known  in  South-CaroKna  and  Georgia,  where  rice  grows  with 
abundance,  and  certainly  far  beyond  the  grape  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  What  is  usually  called  the  broken  rice,  might  in  this 
way  be  turned  to  advantage.  The  Russian  Count  Goliakovski, 
has  gained  the  eternal  love  and  gratitude  of  the  Chinese,  by 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  delights  of  Champaigne. 

*  Manden'i  Marco  Polo,  322, 373-*Rnbraqai8  Hist  Gen.  dei  Voy.  vol.  vii.  274— 
Neuhoff;  vol.  V.  232. 263— Ides',  vol.  v.  501— Staunton's  Embassy,  vol.  ii.  8— Ellis' 
Accoant,  80,  Am.  edlt.->-also  mentioned  in  Shah  Rokh's  Embassy,  and  by  Nava- 
tette,  ^. 
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The  climate  of  the  Chinese  c&pital  is  eicessively  warm  in 
summer  and  cold  in  winter.  From  December  till  March,  the 
water  is  frozen,  and  the  thermometer  was  often  during  the  staj 
of  Mr.  Timkawski,  at  12^  below  zero  of  Reaumur ;  yet  Pekin  b 
in  lat.  39"^  54'.  This  shows  the  strong  similarity  which  exists 
in  the  climate  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  two  hemispheres  » 
similar  parallels  of  latitude. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Russian  mission,  its  members  were 
treated  like  brothers  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  established  io 
Pekin — a  pleasing  instance  of  the  Christian  piety  and  toleratioo 
of  the  present  age.  The  Church  of  the  Jesuits  is  magnificent; 
adorned  with  good  pictures,  but  some  of  them  sufficiently 
ridiculous. 

"  There  is  a  picture,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Gospel 
It  represents  Jesus  Christ  receiving  the  gifts  of  a  child  dressed  in  the 
Chinese  summer  costume.  Among  the  crowd  of  Israelites,  are  a  number 
of  Chinese,  who  behold  with  delight  this  act  of  condescension."  VoL  ii. 
p.  67. 

The  inside  of  the  church  is  painted  on  the  right  and  left  with 
perspective  views  of  the  interior  of  rooms,  the  same,  we  pre- 
sume, which  formerly  so  astonished  the  Chinese,  acccording  to 
the  ''Lettres  Editiantes,"  if  we  remember  right.  These  are  the 
remnants  of  the  days  when  the  Jesuits  were  the  favourites  of 
the  Emperor,  and  possessed  more  than  three  hundred  churches  in 
China.  Their  power  is  now  entirely  gone,  and  their  number 
insignificant. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Timkowski  formed  no  very  favour- 
able idea  of  the  Chinese:  he  speaks  of  them,  as  *' proud,  vin- 
dictive, interested,  jealous,  very  distrustful,  and  very  cuaniog; 
indifferent  not  only  to  strangers  but  to  their  own  countrymen; 
in  general,  inclined  to  a  dissolute  way  of  life :  you  cannot  trust 
your  best  friend,"  Sec.  All  this  must  certainly  be  taken  with  great 
reservation.  The  Hong  merchants  of  Canton  are  celebrated 
for  their  uprightness,  honour,  and  *'  the  exactness  and  punctu- 
ality with  which  they  perform  their  engagements :"  and  the 
Chinese  novels  exhibit  constant  examples  of  upright  magis- 
trates, amiable  citizens,  kind  fathers,  and  firm  friends.  Drunk- 
enness, according  to  all  authors,  is  almost  unknown  to  them. 
Polygamy,  which  in  every  point  of  view  is  both  injurious  to  a 
nation,  as  degrading  one-half  of  the  community,  and  abstracting 
from  general  co-operation  the  moiety  of  the  whole  intellect  of 
the  people,  appears  from  the  Chinese  works  of  fiction,  not  to  have 
totally  effaced  proper  ideas  of  the  marriage  state,  and  of  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  woman.    Indeed  the  ideas  thrown  out  on 
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this  subject  by  tbe  Chinese  novelists,  would  often  figure  well  in 
the  exalted  pages  of  European  romanee,  or  the  very  lays  of  the 
troubadours.  It  is  true  that  in  society  there  is  not  a  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  sexes ;  but  it  would  seem  from  the  novel, 
lu-Kioo-li,  that  in  their  family  meetings  this  rigour  is  dispensed 
with  among  relatives ;  and,  indeed,  in  that  work,  every  thing 
indicates  a  polished  state  of  society,  enjoying  the  comforts  and 
elegancies  attendant  on  the  highest  degree  of  civilization. 

No  people  can  be  more  tolerant  in  religion  than  the  Chinese. 
No  test  acts,  no  Jew  laws,  no  inquisition,  no  tithes.  Man  here 
looks  not  into  the  conscience  of  his  fellow-man,  but  tries  him 
by  the  surer  test  of  virtuous  and  consistent  conduct.  *'  The 
Mantchoo  who  blindly  believes  the  priests  of  Fo ;  the  Chinese 
who  follows  the  law  of  Confucius  and  Lao  Tsu ;  the  Mongol,  a 
zealous  follower  of  Boudha ;  the  Turkestan,  the  disciple  of 
Mahomet,  enjoy  equally  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  live  upon 
friendly  terms  with  each  other.'' 

Both  Rubruquis  and  Marco  Polo  speak  of  paper  money 
among  the  Chinese,  though  they  give  no  details  as  to  the  nature  of 
it.  The  only  coin  of  the  country,  at  present,  is  copper ;  but  trading 
is  generally  carried  on  with  silver,  which  is  passed  by  weight. 
Nearly  every  Chinese  carries  a  small  balance  and  chisel,  to 
weigh  it  out  and  divide  it  to  suit  the  occasion.  Mr,  Timkowski 
says  they  are  apt  to  cheat  by  false  balances,  and  with  base  silver. 
They  have  a  manner  of  making  bargains  by  signs,  which  our 
author  thus  describes : — 

"  Tbe  Chinese  who  wish  to  conceal  the  business  which  they  treat  of, 
take  each  other  by  their  hands,  which  are  hidden  in  their  long  sleeves, 
and  make  their  barffaios  in  this  manner,  without  speaking  a  word.  The 
Mongob  are  very  fond  of  this  manner  of  dealing ;  masters  also  make 
use  of  it  when  they  are  accompanied  by  their  servants,  because  the  lat- 
ter make  the  tradesmen  pay  to  them  the  eighth  or  ninth  part  of  the 
value  of  their  masters'  purchase ;  for  which  reason  they  endeavour  to 
conceal  from  their  servants  the  price  which  they  offer,  to  make  the  mer- 
chaot  hope  that  the  servant  being  ignorant  of  the  terms,  will  be  con- 
tented with  whatever  he  may  choose  to  give  him ;  but  the  servant,  who 
is  behind  his  master,  makes  signs  to  the  tradesman  that  he  requires  the 
seventh,  eighth  or  ninth  part  of  the  sum  which  his  master  is  going  to 
pay,  and  the  tradesman  augments  or  lower  his  price,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  servant,  or  does  not  sell  at  all.'*  VoL  iL  p.  194. 

The  Chinese  do  not  yet  employ  moveable  types  in  printing, 
but  engrave  each  page  on  a  block,  or  as  Mr.  Timkowski  says, 
sometimes  on  sheets  of  copper :  they  pretend  to  have  had  this 
art  time  out  of  mind,  and  in  India  and  Japan^  works  printed  in 
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tjiia  manner,  appMr  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  As  the  odIj  ap- 
proacli  to  office  is  through  literatare,  the  elements  are  T«y 
generally  diffused ;  the  examinations  are  made  by  the  Haolie, 
a  kind  of  Royal  Society^  established  by  Kubki  Khan,  as  esrl^ 
as  1200.*  E?eni  according  to  some  writers,  bad  writing  wonld 
be  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  a  eandidate.  Grosier  relab 
that  a  '*  candidate  for  degrees  having  made  use  of  an  abbre- 
viation in  writing  the  character  ma^  which  signifies  Aone,  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  composition,  though  in  other 
respects  excellent,  rejected  merely  on  that  account,  besida 
being  severely  rallied  by  the  mandarin,  who  told  him  a  horn 
coulrl  not  walk  unless  he  had  all  his  legs."t 

I'lie  Chinese  characters,  as  is  well  known,  represent  ideal 
anfl  not  sounds^  which  may  be  exemplified  by  our  numerals,  1^ 
2,  3,  4,  &c.  to  which  all  Europeans  attach  the  same  ideas, 
though  they  call  them  by  difiTerent  names.  The  multiplicity  o( 
characters  required  in  this  method  of  writing,  must,  of  covm, 
be  a  great  obstruction  to  the  ready  attainment  of  their  wntten 
language,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  much  magnified.  Mr. 
Davis  learnt  it  in  two  years — Mr.  Stanislaus  Julian,  a  pupil  of 
M.  Abel  Remusat,  at  Paris,  translated  Mencius  in  a  year;  and 
of  late,  instances  of  its  speedy  attainment  are  not  rare  :-Hua 
spoken  language,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  pecuharly  hard.  Na* 
varette  learned  to  read  and  preach  with  facility  in  two  yean— 
which  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Magelhaens.|  The  Russian 
students,  according  to  Mr.  Timkowski,  soon  learn  to  speak  like 
Chinese.  Yet  the  English  writers  have  always  represented  the 
acquisition  of  the  Chinese  language  as  the  labour  of  a  life* 

The  science  of  the  Chinese  scarcely  deserves  the  name.  Efea 
their  almanacks  are  calculated  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  ia 
which  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  are  marked  down,  and  are 
considered  as  oracular  as  the  predictions  of  wind  and  raio  in  the 
almanacks  of  civilized  Europe.  An  eclipse  is  enough  to  throw 
the  whole  Celestial  Empire  into  consternation. 

**  All  the  mandarins  have  to  be  at  their  posts  in  their  habits  of  cere- 
mony :  meantime  the  sound  of  drums  and  bells  are  heard  in  all  (be 
temples,  and  the  people  put  up  prayers  to  Heaven  to  obtain  the  pardea 
of  the  Emperor,  in  caae  that  by  any  fault  he  had  been  the  cause  of  tUi 
celestial  phenomenon.**  Vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

In  medicine,  they  attribute  as  many  virtues  to  giaseog  as 
Bishop  Berkley  did  to  tar  water.   /'  They  pretend  that  it  is  a 

*  Des  Gaignes'  Hist,  des  Huns.  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 

t  Descript.  de  la  Chine,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

X  Hist.  Gen.  des  Yoy.  vol.  v.  402,  vol.  vi.  310. 
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sovereign  remedy  for  diebility,  caused  by  exeestive  labour  of 
body  or  mind  ;  that  it  fortifies  the  animal  spirits ;  and^  lastly, 
that  it  prolongs  the  life  of  old  people.*' 

A  favourite  amusement  of  the  Chinese  is  the  drama,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  the  ambassadors  of  Shah  Rokh,  (1318)  and  is  pro- 
bably of  much  greater  antiquity  with  them  ;  yet  the  companies 
are  not  permanent,  but  wander  from  place  to  place,  performing 
lo  private  houses  or  wherever  they  can  find  employment.  In 
the  Chinese  plays  the  unities  are  totally  disregarded,  and  the 
division  into  tragedy  and  comedy  is  unknown.  Scenes,  either 
tragic  or  comic,  are  introduced  into  the  developcment  of  the 
story  as  nature  dictates.  The  ordinary  division  of  the  dram,a 
is  surely  no  more  required  than  in  novel  writing  or  epic  poetry, 
and  the  two  greatest  of  modern  dramatists,  Shakspeare  and 
Schiller,  have  shown  their  good  sense  in  departing  from  general 
usage,  when  by  doing  so,  they  could  exhibit  their  plots  witl| 
greater  effect. 

The  Chinese  are  not  invariably  yellow  or  brownish.  Son^^ 
of  the  women,  says  Mr.  Timkowski,  especially  among  th^ 
Mantchoos,  have  as  fine  complexions  as  the  handsomest  females 
of  Europe.  Yan'Braam  speaks  of  the  fair  skins  and  fine  colour 
of  the  Chinese  women,  many  of  whom  he  says  are  perfect  beau- 
ties.* Both  sexes  dress  with  elegance  in  robes  of  silk  and  satin, 
ornamented  with  rich  furs,  and  even  boots  of  satin  :  yet  they 
hare  no  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  employ  ip  lieu  of  them, 
.pieces  of  paper.  Linen  is  changed  but  seldom,  and  though  the 
bath,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  some  travellers,  is  known,  it 
is  but  little  used.  So  that  the  Chinese,  in  the  words  of  Barrow^ 
may  well  be  called  "a  frowzy  people."  The  dress  of  the  wo- 
men dififers  but  little  from  that  of  the  men ;  their  glossy  black  hair 
is  combed  and  arranged  with  singular  ta^e  and  elefance,  richly 
ornamented  with  pins  of  gold  or  precious  stones  and  beautiAd 
butterflies.  The  small,  compressed  feet  of  their  women  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  China,  for  the  Mongol  and  Mantchoo  women 
let  their  feet  attain  their  natural  shape  and  size.  Mr.  Tin^kowski 
speaks  of  the  perfect  seclusion  of  women,  in  which  most  accounts 
corroborate  him.  Yet  this  caution  is  probably  dispensed  with 
on  p^urtieular  occasions,  or  i^aries  in  different  provinces*  Vaa 
Sraam  saw  tbem  by  thousands  and  of  high  rank,  daring  kis 
journey :  they  were  also  seen  during  McCartney's  embeA&fA 

The  much  discussed  subject  pf  the  population  of  Chine,  is 
investigated  by  Mr.  Timkowski,  and  by  Mr.  Klaprotii.  Tbs 
latter  of  wliom  gives  the  following  calculation  ^-^ 

*  Van  Bream's  Embassy,  v.  i.  pp.  96, 102,  v.  ii.  p.  136. 
t  Van  Braam,  jiam'fn.— Winterbottoni's  Ciiioa,  p.  379. 
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Populntioo  of  China  Proper  and  of  Liao  Toung,  142,326,734 
Population  of  other  countries  subject  to  the  Elmperor,  12,000,000 
Civa  Officers,       .  -  -  .  .  9,611 

Military  Officers,  ....  7,552 

Effective  force  of  the  troops  by  sea  and  land,  -  906,000 

Total,  -  -       155,249,897 

But  this  cannot  be  intended  for  the  pr.esent  population  of  China, 
as  that  was  the  amount  of  population  by  Mr.  Klaproth's  own 
showing  in  1790,  and  it  must  ha?e  greatly  increased  in  thirty 
years  of  tranquillity. 

Among  other  duties,  Mr.  Timkowski  had  been  charged  by 
the  Russian  government  with  the  purchase  of  Mongol,  Mant- 
choo  and  Chinese  books  for  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  depart- 
ment, for  the  school  of  Asiatic  languages  at  trkoutsk,  and  for 
the  imperial  library  of  Petersburgh  ;  he  was  so  successful  that 
he  collected  near  fourteen  thousand  pounds  weight,  including 
the  books  c^  Father  Hyacinth,  who  returned  with  him  to  Russia. 
This  collection  was  more  numerous  and  valuable  than  all  that 
had  been  purchased  by  the  preceding  missions  in  a  hundred 
years.  The  Chinese,  from  all  accounts,  have  a  very  extensive 
literature ;  there  is  a  large  collection  of  their  books  in  the 
king's  library  at  Paris — Sir  George  Staunton  has  several  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  Funqueti  mentioned  in  Spence's  Anecdotes, 
bad  more  than  four  thousand  volumes.  We  noticed,  as  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  in  the  novel  of  lu-Kiuo-Li,  ^^  the  library »"  was 
one  of  the  rooms  of  every  house  mentioned. 

On  the  15th  day  of  May,  1821,  Mr.  Timkowski  set  out  for 
his  native  country,  and  passing  again  through  Mongolia,  arrived 
at  Kiakhta  on  the  Ist  of  August. 

^  Thus  [concludes  he]  our  journey  was  accomphshed :  it  is  really  one 
«€  the  most  troublesooie,  fatiguing,  and  even  dangerous  to  health  thai 
it  is  possible  to  make  by  land.  TfawB  uniformity  of  the  steppes,  and  the 
slow  manner  in  which  we  traversed  them,  have,  perhaps,  given  an  ap- 
pearance of  monotony  to  the  narrative  of  our  journey,  but  the  reader 
may  feel  assured  that  it  is  founded  solely  on  truth.*'  Vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

We  never  saw  a  book  that  bore  more  strongly  the  impress  of 
truth,  and  scarcely  ever  one  possessing  less  interest,  though  oa 
eountries  calculated  to  excite  interest;  a  few  favourable  specie 
mens  for  quotations  are  as  rare  as  green  spots  in  the  desert  of 
Gobi.  Of  course  we  cannot  speak  of  the  style  as  exhibited  in 
the  transkuion  of  a  translation. 

Julius  Yon  KJaproth,  son  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  who  pub- 
lished the  French  edition,  with  notes  and  corrections,  is  well 
known  as  a  very  irascible,  very  quarrelsome,  and  very  learned 
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German  Orientalist.  In  Mantchoo,  Chinese,  Sec.  perhaps  with* 
out  a  rival.  He  is  the  author  of  Asia  Polyglotta;  an  Appendix 
to  the  Chinese  dictionary  of  de  Guignes ;  Memoires  relatifs  a 
FAsie  Chrestoma-thie ;  and  Mantchoo,  a  geographical,  statisti- 
cal, and  historical  description  of  China  and  its  dependencies, 
&c.  His  liftt  literary  feat  that  we  have  heard  of,  was  his  de- 
molishing Dr.  Schott's  edition  of  Confucius.  We  could  have 
'wished  that  the  English  translator  had  given  us  a  table  or  ex- 
planation of  Russian  and  Chinese  weights,  measures,  distances, 
&c.  which  would  have  much  facilitated  the  reading  to  Eng- 
lish readers. 

We  will  close  our  article  with  Mr.  Klaproth's  account,  which 
is  sufficiently  curious,  of  the  failure  of  the  last  English  embassy 
to  China : — 

**  Mr.  Timkowski  is  wrong  in  making  a  comparison  between  the 
last  Russian  embassy  and  that  of  the  English  in  1816,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Lord  Amherst.  The  latter  was,  indeed,  likewise  sent  back 
unheard,  but,  from  motives  very  different  firom  those  which  caused  the 
dismissal  of  the  other. 

**  England  is  much  more  favourably  situated,  with  respect  to  China, 
than  the  empire  of  the  Czars.  It  has  never  been  obliged,  by  the  Chi- 
nese to  cede  a  territory  which  it  had  occupied,  or  to  sign  a  disadvanta- 
geous treaty.  Its  conquests  in  India,  though  the  Court  of  Pekin  pre- 
tends to  know  nothing  of  them,  must  necesMuily  excite  some  reflections 
in  the  Celestial  Empire :  it  has,  probably,  no  inclination  to  measure  its 
strength  with  that  oif  the  nation  which  reigns  on  the  seas,  and  ha3  ex- 
tended its  conquests  in  India  with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  that  its 
dominions  actually  borders  on  the  Chinese  Empire. 

*^  On  the  other  hand,  the  mercantile  genius  and  sound  policy  of  Eng- 
land must  remove  any  apprehensions  m  the  Chinese  of  being  attacked 
by  this  power,  because  a  rupture  between  it  and  China  would  immedi* 
ately  be  followed  by  the  total  ruin  of  the  trade  of  Canton,  which  is  much 
more  advantageous  to  the  EngUsh  than  the  possession  of  one  or  two 
Chinese  provinces  could  be.  The  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  Chinese 
territory  by  the  troops  of  the  East-India  Company,  far  from  compelling 
the  Court  of  Pekin  to  treat  with  it  would  infalubly  lead  to  a  state  of 
perpetual  war ;  the  necessary  result  woukl  be  the  ruin  of  the  commerce 
of  a  country  which  has  only  one  great  internal  communication,  namety, 
the  great  imperial  canal,  which  the  two  belligerent  parties  would  be 
nUe  to  destroy,  each  on  its  side. 

'*  As  to  the  Chinese,  they  wiU  not  break  with  the  English,  as  long  as 
the  dignity  of  the  empire  permits  it ;  for  the  trade  of  Canton  not  only 
produces  a  great  cinmlation  of  money  in  most  of  the  provinces,  but 
also  procures  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  a  considerable  and  a  certain 
revenue  ;  whereas  that  of  Kiakhta  which  rarely  exceeds  six  millions 
of  francs,  is  not  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  interest  the  Mant- 
eboo  government  It  does  not  gratuitously  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  it,  4)000080  it  is  adfantageous  to  Bfongolia;  but  it  attaches  so  littk 
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▼alae  to  h  that  it  suspends  it  whenever  it  thinks  itself  obliged  to  painih 
the  Russians. 

**  For  the  reasons  which  I  have  here  pointed  out,  Engtand,  thoo^ 
it  has  s^nt  embassies  and  presents  to  the  Son  of  Heaven*  is  not  cooa- 
dered  as  a  power  subject  to  his  authority.  Lord  McCartney  did  not 
submit  to  the  Chinese  ceremonial,  though  such  a  report  jras  circulated 
while  he  was  at  Pekin.  The  Chinese  endeavoured  to  obtain,  fion 
Lord  Amht^rst,  what  his  predecessor  had  refused,  but  the  firmness  of 
Sir  George  Staunton,  and  the  powerful  reasons  which  he  alleged,  hin- 
dered him  from  acceding  to  their  demands.  The  Chinese  minisify 
desisted  from  its  pretensions,  and,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1816,  granted 
to  the  English  ambassador  liberty  to  appear  before  the  emperor  witboQt 
making  dbe  nine  prostrations.  A  fortnight  before  they  had  prepared 
for  him,  at  Thian-tsin,  a  f(§te,  similar  to  that  whichv  was  to  have  beea 
given  to  Count  Grolovkin,  at  Ourga,  without  requiring  fh>m  Lord  Am- 
herst any  thing  more  than  the  salutations  usual  in  Europe. 

*'*'  The  Chinese,  therefore,  granted  every  thing  to  the  English  anbai^ 
sador,  while  they  refused  every  thing  to  the  one  sent  by  the  Ruasiaif. 
If  the  latter  did  well  not  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  ceremony  whidi 
was  required  of  him,  the  other  acted  like  a  madman,  in  mining,  l^t 
puerile  obstinacy,  the  success  of  his  mission ;  an  ohstimn^  Jke  asm 
inconceivable,  as  he  had  just  gained  a  complete  victory  orer  the  pride 
of  the  Chinese,  who  had  yielded  to  kim  in  every  parlscitlar.  The  fill- 
lowing  are  the  facts, 

"  After  Lord  Amherst  had  obtained  the  aMuranee  that  d^  Emptni 
dispensed  him  from  the  Ko-to,  the  Didu),  and  the  other  commissioDen 
sent  to  receive  him,  intimated  to  him  tlie  order  which  they  had  to  eoe- 
duct  him  the  next  day  from  Thoung  tcheou,  where  he  then  was,  by  wij 
of  Pekin  to  Yuan-ming-yuan,  a  country  seat,  where  the.  Enaperor  ex- 
pected him  to  give  him  audience.  The  ambassador  set  out  fiEonn  Thooog 
tcheou,  on  the  26th  of  August,  at  lour  o'clock  in  the  aftemooo,  in  a 
magnificent  landau,  drawn  by  four  mules.  They  reached  the  pboe  of 
their  destination  at  half  past  four  die  following  morning,  where  tiicf 
found  all  the  Mandarins  in  their  habits  of  ceremony.  The  latter  told 
the  English  that  they  were  going  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  ia- 
mediately.  Lord  Amherst,  alleging  extreme  fatigue,  refused  to  appear 
before  the  Chinese  Monarch  in  his  travelling  dress,  and  covered  wilb 
dust.  The  Chinese  commissioners,  thinking  that  they  had  not  sufi- 
ciently  explained  themselves,  respecting  the  ceremonies  to  he  perfom- 
ed,  and  imagining  that  the  refusal  of  the  ambassador  was  founded  oa 
the  apprehension  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  make  the  nine  profitn* 
tions,  repeated  several  times  the  words,  ny^menHy^li^  that  is  to  lay,  jom 
own  ceremony  is  all  that  is  required.  Lord  Amherst,  however,  not  in- 
flecting that  the  Emperor  and  all  his  court  was  expecting  him,  pernaled 
in  waiting  for  his  fine  clothes,  his  suite,  the  presents,  and  the  king  of 
England's  letter,  which  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  with  him  in  hii  las- 
dau,  though  such  a  document  ought  never  to  be  out  of  the  hands  of  tbe 
l^ersoo  who  is  entrusted  with  it.  The  duke,  who  was  to  present  hiiato 
the  Emperor,  took  him  by  the  arm,  sayjiig,  ^come,  at  least,  inCeoj 
aimrtment,  where  you  will  be  more  at  easa  than  here  m  the  crowd;  Jflo 
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may  rest  there  while  I  go  to  the  Emperor  and  inform  him  of  your  de- 
sire.* But  Lord  Amherst  replied,  that  he  was  fatigued,  and  that  he 
would  bear  nothing  of  an  audience  till  his  suite  and  baggage  had  arriv- 
ed. In  Gonsequeoce,  the  ambassador  was  conducted  to  the  hotel  pre- 
pared for  him.  Some  hours  afler,  the  Emperor  sent  his  physician  to 
Lord  Amherst  to  examine  the  state  of  his  health  ;  the  Chinese  JEscu- 
lapius  having  found  him  very  well,  made  his  report  to  the  Son  of  Hea- 
V6D,  who  immediately  ordered  the  English  embassy  to  be  dismissed, 
because  the  head  of  it  had  deceived  him  by  feigning  illness  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  to  be  presented  to  him. 

"  The  Chinese  government  had  the  good  sense  to  see  in  the  conduct 
of  the  ambassador  only  a  want  of  tact,  and  the  blunder  of  an  individual. 
It  treated  the  English  legation  on  its  return  from  Pekin  to  Canton, 
with  all  possible  attention  and  deference,  and  this  incident  has  had  no 
detrimental  effect  whatever  on  the  trade  of  the  company  at  Canton.'' 
Vol.  L  p»  134. 

We  will  only  add  an  incident  which  is  given  in  an  anony- 
mous aceonnt  of  Lord  McCartney's  embassy,  by  one  who  says 
he  belonged  to  the  expeditioni  and  appears  to  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  its  details : — "  On  departing  for  Tartary,  the 
musicians  and  servants  were  to  be  dressed  out  in  a  suit  of  state 
liverieS)  which,  on  being  unpacked,  furnished  evident  proof  that 
this  was  not  their  first  appearance  in  public ;  from  several  of 
their  dresses  bearing  the  names  of  their  former  wearers,  and 
from  some  circumstances,  we  discovered  that  they  had  been 
made  up  for  the  servants  of  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  late  French  am- 
bassador at  London.  But  whether  they  were  of  diplomatic 
origin,  or  derived  their  existence  from  the  theatre  or  Monmouth 
street,  is  of  little  importance  to  the  reader.  With  these  habili- 
ments, such  as  they  were,  every  noian  fitted  himself  out  io  the 
best  manner  be  could,  at  least  with  coats  and  waistcoats,  for, 
with  respect  to  breeches,  there  were  only  six  pair  in  the  pack- 
age, and  not  a  single  hat  accompanied  them.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  grotesque  figure  they  made,  when  thus  dressed  out, 
that  had  the  party  appeared  as  ridiculous  to  the  Chinese  as  they 
did  to  each  other,  they  might  have  reasonably  supposed  that  we 
rather  wished  to  acquire  money  by  the  exhibition  than  add  dig- 
nity to  an  embassy  of  the  nature  of  that  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged. The  ambassador  and  Sir  George  Staunton  agreed  to 
travel  io  an  old  chaise  belonging  to  the  latter,  which,  on  being 
unpacked,  certainly  had  none  of  that  gaudy  appearance  which 
dtstifiguishes  works  of  art  in  China:  and  some  of  the  Chinese 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  disapprobation  of  its  external 
appearance,  which  was,  indeed,  contemptible."* 

*  WintNfoottom't  View  of  the  ChineM  Empire,  p.  44. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  An  E$$ajf  an  Disorders  of  the  Digestive  Orgm, 
and  General  Healthy  and  on  their  complications.  By  Har- 
8HAL  Hall,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.    Ed.  Slc*    London. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Indigestion  and  its  consequences^  called  ntmm 
and  bilious  complaints;  with  observations  on  the  organic  iih 
eases  in  tohich  they  sometimes  terminate.  By  A.  P.  W.  Phiup, 
M.D.  F.R.S.   Ed.  d&c     London. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  Diet^  with  a  View  to  establish  on  pracUcMi 
grounds f  a  system  of  rules  for  the  prevention  and  cure  cf  ik 
diseases  incident  to  a  disord^ed  state  of  the  digestive  Jundum 
By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Pbysiciansy  Jkc    Re-printed  in  Philadelphia. 

4.  An  Essay  on  morbid  sensibility  of  the  Stomach  and  BowA, 
as  the  proximate  cause  or  characteristic  condition  of  bdiM' 
tionf  Nervous  Irritability  Mental  Despondency^  Uypodat- 
driasisy  fyc.  tfc. :  to  which  are  prefixed^  Observations  on  Ae 
Diseases  and  Regimen  of  Invalids  on  their  return  from  kd 
and  unhealthy  Climates.  By  James  Johnson,  M.  D.  Felloir 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  Re-printed  io 
Philadelphia. 

5.  Sure  Methods  of  Improving  Health  and  Prolonging  Life;  or 
a  Treatise  on  the  art  of  Uving  long  and  comfortabfy^  byr^ 
lating  the  diet  and  regimen^  embracing  all  the  most  approved 
principles  of  health  and  longevity^  and  exhibiting  the  retMrk" 
able  power  of  proper  food^  wine^  air,  exercise^  sleeps  ifc.  in  Ae 
cure  of  chronic  diseases^  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  healA 
and  prolongation  of  life.  To  which  is  added^  the  Art  (f 
Training  for  Healthy  Rules  for  reducing  Corpulency,  md 
Maxims  of  Health  for  the  bilious  and  nervous,  the  conswnptixe^ 
men  of  letters,  and  people  of  fashion.  Illustrated  by  caseSi 
By  a  Physician.  First  American  edition,  with  additions. 
Philadelphia.  Cary,  Lea  &  Cary.  1828. 

If  the  uniTersality  of  a  disease  can  render  an  investigation  into 
its  nature  and  cure  proper  in  a  journal  of  this  kind,  we  know  of 
none  which  is  entitled  to  precedence  over  Dyspepsia.  It  is  not  the 
malady  of  the  rich  or  the  poor ;  the  ignorant  or  the  learned;  the 
young  or  the  aged ;  the  virtuous  or  the  vicious ;  of  one  sex  or 
one  condition ;  but  the  disease  of  all.  In  the  language  of  Dr. 
James  Johnson,  **it  knocks  at  the  door  of  every  gradation  of 
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society,  from  the  cabinet  minister  planning  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empiresi  to  the  squalid  inhabitant  of  St.  Giles  or  Saffron  Hill, 
whose  exterior  exhales  the  effluvia  of  filth,  and  interior  those 
of  inebriating  potations.  Against  which  wide-spreading  e?il, 
no  moral  attributes,  no  extent  of  power,  no  amount  of  wealth, 
are  proof.  The  philosopher,  the  divine,  the  general,  the  judge, 
the  merchant,  the  miser  and  the  spendthrift,  are  all,  and  in  no 
very  unequal  degree,  a  prey  to  the  Protean  enemy.'' 

Our  ancestors  were  so  little  troubled  with  it,  that,  although  it 
doubtless  existed,  its  name  has  become  familiar  only  within 
twenty  or  thirty  years  past.  That  it  always  could  be  found 
when  men  fed  high  and  lived  indolently,  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  that  luxury  has  afiected,  directly  and 
indirectly,  the  whole  mass  of  society,  and  scattered  the  seeds  of 
this  pestilence  over  the  face  of  the  land.  We  mean  not  that 
the  **  operatives,"  as  they  are  affectedly  called,  contract  dys- 
pepsia from  too  much  food  and  ease,  but  from  the  close  pursuit 
of  such  sedentary  occupations  as  subserve  the  ends  of  the  lux* 
urious.  Want  of  healthy  exercise  in  the  open  air,  let  it  arise  from 
what  cause  it  may,  will  produce  the  same  effects.  The  pursuits 
of  commerce,  of  the  majority  of  mechanical  trades,  of  prc^es* 
sional  advancement,  of  literature  and  science,  and  even  of 
pleasu  re,  are  sedentary.  Our  imodes  of  life  are  entirely  changed 
from  what  they  formerly  were  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  We  are  less  exposed  to  the  open  air,  take  less  exer- 
cise, are  more  intellectual  in  our  pursuits,  and  fare  more  sump« 
tuously  every  day  than  formerly,  when  there  were  few  carriages, 
few  books,  plain  food  and  tittle  wine*  Our  new  fashions  have 
sapped  our  strength,  made  us  effeminate,  indolent,  and  luxuri- 
ous in  all  things.  Our  improvements  in  gastronomy  have  made 
us  excessive  eaters,  and  our  love  of  excitement  deep  drinkers. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  lost  our  health  I  **  If,"  says  Cob- 
bett  very  justly,  **  people  will  not  restrain  themselves  from 
those  indulgences  which  cause  sickness,  sick  they  will  be,  and 
flick  they  ought  to  be." 

Now,  we  cannot  doubt  but  a  knowledge  c£  the  true  nature  of 
this  complaint  and  of  its  cure,  involving  an  explanation  of  the 
process  of  digestion,  will  be  generally  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
interest,  as  well  as  of  rational  curiosity.  It  may  enable  the 
yaletudinarian  not  merely  to  shun  the  dangers  to  which  he  is 
hourly  exposed,  but  to  remove  his  ills ; — it  may  confirm  the 
young  and  inexperienced  in  their  resolution  to  avoid  the  calami- 
ties which  have  overwhelmed  so  many  thousands :  and  by  turn* 
ing  the  public  attention  more  intently  on  the  subject,  it  may 
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tend  to  throw  discredit  on  the  disorder,  as  one  usually  arimig 
from  criminal  excess,  and  thereby  lessen  its  frequency. 

We  have  looked  into  a  great  number  of  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  having  had  no  little  «ad,  personal  experience  in  tk 
inflictions  of  this  cruel  disorder,  brought  on  by  light  excess  aad 
aggravated  by  ignorance,  we  shall  proceed  to  place  it  in,  what 
we  regard,  its  true  light.  We  shall  adopt  as  much  of  the  re- 
spective theories  and  statemei^ts  of  these  writers  as  we  think 
conformable  to  fact,  and  discard  the  rest.  And  as  we  are  ail 
curious  to  discover  the  true  reason  upon  which  every  recommeB- 
dation  is  made,  we  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  it.  Novelty  iua 
subject  of  this  kind,  whose  basis  is  human  nature,  is  not  to  be 
expected  or  desired.     Truth  alone  is  our  object. 

But  a  word  of  this  host  of  dietetical  writers.  They  are,  to 
our  utter  dismay,  frequently  at  points :  sometimes  on  tbeimxie 
by  which  digestion  is  performed,  and  often  on  the  means  of  cure. 
Now,  to  understand  scientifically  what  will  cure  a  disorder^  it 
is  necessary  first  to  understand  its  seat,  and  then  its  cause.- 
Without  knowing  these,  advice  and  prescription  are  mere  quack- 
ery ;  but  when  they  are  discovered,  reason  dictates  that  tbe 
cause  must  be  removed,  and  such  applications  made  to  the  seal 
of  the  disorder,  as  will  enable  nature  to  recover  her  lost  pow- 
ers. Both  these  processes  require  accurate  knowledge  of  tbe 
parts  and  their  operations.  Dyspepsia  is  a  disordered  state  of 
the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  alimentary  apparatus ;  and  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  every  part  of  this  apparatus  is  essential 
to  the  practitioner.  The  difficulty  of  attaining  this  knowledge 
will  appear  from  the  statements  of  one  or  two  distinguished 
writers  on  tbe  subject.  The  last  we  have  seen,  is  the  second 
American  from  the  third  London  edition,  with  additions,  &e.  of 
Elements  of  the  Theory,  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  G.Gregorie, 
M.D.  with  notes,  &c.  by  Drs.  Potter  and  Colhoun  of  Maryhujd, 
published  in  1829.  Dr.  Gregorie,  speaking  of  the  process  of 
digestion,  says,  *'  that  food  remains  in  tbe  stomach  on  an  are* 
rage  of  from  three  to  four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
pyloric  orifice,  which  had  previously  been  closed,  gradually  di- 
lates, so  as  to  allow  the  mass  of  food  to  pass  into  the  duodenun; 
the  stomach  remaining  perfectly  empty  until  the  next  mear* 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  who  is  often  quoted  by  these  and  other  wri- 
ters as  authority,  and  whose  experiments  on  digestion  have 
thrown  great  light  on  the  subject,  says,  over  and  over  ajfsio, 
that  the  food  next  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  is  first 
digested,  and   rising,  passes  through  tbe   pylorus,  whereby 

•  Vol.  U.  p.  266. 
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another  portion  of  food  takes  its  place,  and  being  in.  turn  di- 
gested, passes  on,  till  the  whole  be  consumed.  This  fact  is  very 
important,  and  we  are  surprised  it  should  be  unknown  to  Dr. 
Gregorie  and  his  annotators.  Again — Dr.  Paris  observes  that 
the  food  is  churned  in  the  stomach,  and  that  if  it  be  not  suffici- 
ently churned^  it  cannot  become  perfect  chyle,  (p.  151.)  Dr.  Philip 
on  the  contrary,  has  shewn  from  actual  experiment  and  dissec- 
tion, that  the  food  first  taken,  arranges  itself  round  the  stomach 
and  the  successive  supplies  within  that,  so  that  the  last  taken 
goes  into  the  centre ;  and  that  if  it  becomes  churned  or  mixed, 
as  it  sometimes  is  by  violent  exercise,  digestion  is  impeded.  So 
in  the  method  of  cure,  all  agree  in  the  importance  of  a  strict 
regimen,  but  differ  taio  calo  when  they  descend  to  particulars. 
One  respectable  class  who  are  not  deficient  in  sagacity,  recom- 
mend a  course  of  life  agreeable  to  nature.  They  say,  '^  your 
disease  springs  from  your  disregard  of  the  simple  banquet  pre- 
pared by  the  all-bounteous  Creator — ^you  have  made  yourself  a 
sophisticated  being — civilization  and  her  excesses  have  des- 
troyed you.  You  must,  forsooth,  ransack  the  ends  of  the  earth 
for  that  which  lies  in  a  better  state  at  your  door,  and  you  must 
heighten  its  flavour  by  stimulating  spices  and  spirits !  Change 
your  plan  or  you  die !  the  golden  rule  of  health  is  live  naturally  P* 

Dr.  Paris,  backed  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  exclaims, 
an  hearing  this — ''  Live  naturally!  live  on  fiddlesticks!  no  man 
d^n  live  naturally,  for  he  hu  no  natural  food.  He  must  discover 
bis^food  by  his  acuteness  and  industry,  and  cultivate  and  alter  it 
from  its  natural  state.  He  can  scarcely  find  any  thing  from  the 
potatoe  to  the  cabbage,  growing  naturally— ^cultivation  has 
changed  all,  and  what  he  gets  he  must  convert  into  food  by  the 
spit,  pan  or  pot !  Besides,  adds  he,  the  gratification  which  at- 
tends a  favourite  meal,  is  in  itself  a  specific  stimulus  to  the 
organs  of  digestion."  Now  we  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
these  and  other  difilerences  which  might  be  designated,  but  leave 
the  task  to  them.  The  obscurity  in  which  the  theory  of  diges- 
tion has  been  for  so  many  ages  involved,  which  is  one  cause  of 
these  discrepancies,  begins  to  clear  away.  Dissection  and  ex- 
periment have  spread  much  light  on  it,  and  professional  opinions 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ere  long  coalesce.  But  it  is  a  fearful 
dilemma  in  which  the  poor  patient  finds  himself  between  the 
disease  and  the  disputant  doctors.  It  may  well  remind  him  of 
the  appalling  inscription  said  to  be  prepared  by  Hadrian  for  his 
own  tomb.  ''It  was  the  multitude  of  physicians  that  killed 
the  Emperor." 

Few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  the  general  causes  of 
dyspepsia,  and  to  indicate  its  cure.    We  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
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to  the  fact  that  the  modes  of  life  of  an  advanced  state  of  cmli- 
zation,  are  in  many  respects,  inimical  to  those  which  nature 
has  prescribed.  Man  was  placed  naked  on  that  earth  whose 
productions  were  to  furnish  him  with  food  and  raiment.  The 
love  of  life  soon  taught  him  that  he  could  acquire  the  thngs 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  existence  only  by  labcMv. 
He  found  the  soil  producing'  weeds  as  well  as  fruits,  and  the 
latter  he  saw  required  aid  to  escape  the  deadly  embraceii  of  the 
former.  This  he  alone  could  give,  and  thus  the  first  amomg 
the  laws  of  nature  was  that  pronounced  in  the  awfiil  voice  of 
God,  **  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake— in  the  sweat  of  thy 
fiice  shall  thou'eat  bread.'^ 

To  labour  merely  for  the  sake  of  subsistence,  whether  that 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  or  tho  cap- 
ture and  preparation  of  wild  animals,  was,  however,  bat  a  mode 
of  taking  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which  agreeably  occupied 
the  mind  whilst  it  strengthened  the  body.  Subsistence  thus  per- 
sonally obtained,  would  necessarily  be  of  the  most  simple  natvre. 
The  productions  of  the  earth,  including  the  esculent  aninab, 
would  be  consumed  with  an  appetite  requiring  not,  and  which, 
indeed,  would  have  revolted  at,  the  pungent  condiments  that 
now  too  often  poison  our  food.  Excessive  labour,  which  is 
equally  productive  of  disease  with  excessive  indolence,  was  on- 
known,  because  uncalled  for,  and  the  first  step  which  rendered 
it  necessary,  was  a  step  towards  the  grave.  He  who,  from  what- 
ever cause  was  obliged,  as  society  advanced,  to  produce  clotbiog 
and  food  for  more  than  his  ovm  wants  and  his  childrena',  was 
compelled  to  commit  an  excess,  for  which  if  he  did  not  expect 
it,  he  certainly  received  punishment ;  for  nature  cannot  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  averred,  thit 
a  hfe  conducted  with  a  regular  conformity  to  the  rales  thus  pre- 
scribed by  our  earliest  necessities,  would  produce  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body— that  the  further  we  deviate  from  these  rales, 
in  consequence  of  the  refinement  of  civilization  or  any  other 
cause,  the  more  liable  we  shall  be  to  disarrangements  of  cor 
system ;  and  that  the  road  to  health  will  be  to  retrace  our  steps 
SAd  come  back  to  the  true  condition  of  our  nature.  We  nean 
not  to  imply  that  we  must  till  the  ground  to  obtain  health, 
though  we  do  certainly  think  it  would  be  found  no  bad  plan. 
All  we  intend  to  enforce^  is  the  necessity  of  moderate  eumam 
in  the  open  air,'  combined  with  simple  food,  and  absence  fion 
moral  and  physical  excesses ;  a  mode  of  life  in  the  power  ef 
most  persons  in  this  country,  but  one  requiring  rather  more  phi- 
losophical restraint  than  is  generally  supposed* 
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But  we  must  go  radier  minutely  into  this  matter.    Let  vm 
trace  the  too  ordinary  progress  of  a  yduth  from  health  to  the 
f^rave*    Perhaps  it  may  open  the  eyes  of  some  before  it  is  too 
late,  who  are  floating  down  the  current  of  disorder  in  despair. 
He  returns  from  eoTlege  with  a  stomachi  preserved  in  all  its 
native  vigour  by  a  scanty  and  coarse  diet,  and  limbs  firmly  set 
and  strengthened  by  the  usual  exercises  of  youth.    He  finds, 
at  home  and  abioad,  temptations  to  excess,  which  his  philoso- 
phy cannot  withstand.    He  daily  sits  down  to  a  table  abounding 
IB  delicacies  that  court  his  appetite.    For  some  time  he  feels  no 
inconvenience  from  the  indulgence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  in^ 
creased  vigour  from  the  change.     Nature  kindly  adapts  herself, 
in  some  degree,  to  circumstances,  and  when  unimpaired  by  ha- 
iMtttal  disorder,  often  exhibits  a  prodigious  resistance  to  physical 
evil.     This  vi$  medieairix  succeeds  in  preserving  his  sound  con- 
dition, and  if  he  is  not  outrageously  immoderate  in  his  sensu* 
ality,  he  passes  years,  perhaps,  with  impunity.    At  length,  as 
Kfe  advances,  he  finds  bis  amusements  and  employments  begin 
to  encroach  on  the  regularity  of  his  hours  of  eating,  sleep  and 
exercise.    If  he  becomes  a  student,  his  sedentary  and  intellec- 
toal  habits  assist  in  the  generation  of  disorder.    His  frame  gra- 
dually grows  weaker ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  his  appetite,  umler 
this  course,  seldom  fails,  but  is  rather  increased ,  for  he  finds 
food  often  supplies  the  want  of  sleep.     He,*  therefore,  continues 
to  keep  irregular  hours,  to  indulge  in  easing,  till  he  feels  a  dis- 
tention of  the  stomach,  and  in  drinking  to  remove  this  uneasi- 
ness, and  create  agreeaUe  emotions  in  his  brain.    He  now, 
however,  feels,  occasionally,  a  sick  headache— eometimes  his 
dreams  are  interrupted  by  a  horrible  night  mare,  and  ever  and 
anon  comes  a  thundering  cholie.     At  this  state,  dyspepsia  com- 
mences its  reign,  but  these  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  the 
tyrant  are  doubted  and  disregarded,  except  at  the  moment  of 
actual  sofiering.     He  flatters  himself  he  is  enduring  the  usual 
lot  of  humanity,  *Ufae  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  which  are  una- 
Tindable,  and  he  therefore  continues  his  wonted  habits.    In  a 
short  time  his  headaches  increase  in  frequency  and  duration— ^he 
feels  a  screwing  pain  in  the  breast,  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  abdo- 
men, and  is  tormented  with  crude  and  acid  eructations.     Still 
bis  gustatory  pleasures  are  pursued,  as  his  appetite  flags  not. 
He  adds  to  his  food  more  Cayenne  and  brandy  to  quiet  his  now 
rebellious  stomach.     He  experiences  frequent  constipation, 
whish  he  attempts  to  remove  by  drastic  purgatives,  or  tobacco 
smoking ;  and  failing  in  this,  he  suff*ers  it  to  take  ita  course. 
At  iMigth  his  nerves  become  sensibly  afiected.    The  troubles 
and  perplexities  of  life  begin  to  be  felt  more  acutely— little 
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things  disturb  his  tranquillity,  aud  fret  him — his  headaches  as- 
sume a  new  form,  remaining  fixed  oirer  one  eye  for  days,  in  a 
spot  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  a  finger,  or  it  s^es 
the  eye  itself  or  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  bones  of  the  head,  be- 
hind the  ear.  His  skin  and  eyes  become  stained  like  the  faJIea 
leaf,  and  heartburn,  furred  tongue,  and  tainted  breath  give  un- 
deniable proofs  of  a  morbid  system.  Even  occasional  ease  be- 
comes now  almost  a  stranger,  and  he,  at  length,  reluctantly 
admits  what  he  would  not  before  acknowledge,  that  he  is  a  dys- 
peptic. He  now  consults  every  body,  takes  every  kind  of  advice 
and  prescription,  whose  aim  is  to  cure  without  interfering  with 
his  habits  and  appetites,  swallows  loads  of  patent  physic,  bat 
finds  cordials,  tinctures,  pills  and  decoctions  all  equally  unavail- 
ing ;  and,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  are  all  levelled  at 
some  symptom^  and  not  at  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which,  in- 
stead of  removing,  they  invariably  increase.  He  is  now  forbid- 
den to  touch  some  particular  articles  of  food — he  obeys,  but 
makes  up  his  usual  quantity  in  the  rest.  What  he  takes  one 
day  with  impunity,  disagrees  with  him  the  next — what  disa- 
grees to-day,  sits  lightly  to-morrow.  The  rules  of  diet  thus 
grow  into  disrepute  with  him,  and  though  he  is  obliged  to  drink 
less  wine,  as  he  is  sensible  of  its  acidity  in  the  stomach,  he  will 
not  believe  that  a  good  dinner  can  injure  any  body,  and  he  re- 
sumes his  attacks  on  his  plate  with  desperate  courage.  His 
corporeal  pains  and  mental  horrors  are  then  aggravated — me- 
lancholy seizes  him,  and  increases  his  malady.  He  begins  to 
believe  himself  difierently  constituted  from  others — thinks  his 
machine  is  an  inscrutable  secret,  and  that  suffering  must  be  his 
portion  for  life.  Obstructions  now  gradually  accumulate  in  his 
intestines — his  brain,  heart,  or  liver,  from  being  so  frequently 
sympathetically  disordered  now  become  the  seat  of  organic  dis- 
ease. Spasms,  nervous  twitchings,  palpitations,  numbness,  or 
tic  doloroux  assail  him— be  becomes  an  hypochondriac,  and  thus 
drags  out  a  wretched  and  insane  existence ;  or  is  constipated 
longer  than  usual,  and  is.  struck  down  by  palsy  ;  or  the  circu- 
lation is  forced  with  too  great  rapidity  on  the  brain,  and  the 
melancholy  scene  closes  with  apoplexy. 

Thus  linger  or  fall  too  many  of  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of 
men — men  most  highly  gifted  with  intellect,  whose  genius  might 
have  shed  a  lustre  on  mankind.  Cut  down  for  want  of  a  little 
judicious  advice,  or  from  not  turning  their  own  attention  on 
their  own  nature  and  constitution  till  too  late,  or  from  being 
wedded  to  their  appetites  and  self-indulgence.  They  lived  in 
the  perpetual  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  nature,  and  died  the 
victims  of  her  justice. 
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**  I  tell  you  honestly,  [says  Dr.  Abernethy]  what  I  think  is  the  cause 
of  the  complicated  maladies  of  the  human  race  ;  it  is  their  gormandiz* 
ing  and  stuffing,  and  stimulating  their  digestive  organs  to  an  excess, 
thereby  producing  nervous  disorders  and  irritation.  The  state  of  their 
minds  is  another  grand  cause ;  the  fidgetting  and  discontenting  your- 
self about  that  which  cannot  be  helped  ;  passions  of  all  kinds — ^malig- 
nant passions,  and  worldly  cares  pressing  upon  the  mind,  disturb  th% 
cerebral  action,  and  do  a  great  dealof  harm.^' 

We  know  very  well  that  dyspepsia  may  arise  from  other 
causes,  from  a  fit  of  illness,  as  a  fever,  brought  on  without 
our  fault,  that  it  may  be  symptomatic  of  other  diseases,  &c  : 
such  things  sometimes  happen,  but  then  you  can  generally 
trace  the  disorder  to  its  cause  as  plainly  as  the  stream  to  the 
fountain.  But  this  is  not  the  exact  disease  of  which  we  are 
treating,  though  its  cure  must  be  effected  by  the  same  means. 
We  allude  to  that  dyspepsia  which  generally  comes  on  by  de- 
grees, and  has  the  reputation  of  proceeding  from  indigestible 
articles  of  provision,  intellectual  and  sedentary  modes  of  life, 
intemperance,  &c.  Dr.  Hall  has  fancifully  divided  this  class 
of  disorders  into  five  forms,  each  of  which,  he  says,  consists  of  a 
more  general  morbid  affection,  usually  combined  with  some  to- 
pical symptoms.  He  denominates  them  Mimosis  from  the 
Greek  ii4ixos^  imiatory  in  allusion  to  their  multiform  character. 
The  modification  to  which  we  have  reference  is  that  which  he 
terms  tiie  tnimom  chromcay  the  dyspepsia  or  hypochondriasis  of 
medical  authors,  and  which  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  rises 
in  dignity  to  his  mimosis  acuta.  The  causes  of  this  class  of  dis- 
orders, be,  like  most  others,  finds  in  sedentariness,  impure  atr 
mosphere,  and  indigestible  diet,  which  affect  injuriously  the 
skin,  mouth,  stomach,  alimentary  canal  and  the  contributory 
digestic  organs,  the  liver  and  pancreas,  either  immediately  or 
sympathetically,  together  with  the  brain,  heart,  senses  and  mus- 
cular strength. 

It  may,  we  think,  be  safely  assumed  that  dyspepsia,  as  its 
etymology  indicates,  is  primarily  seated  in  the  stomach  or  bow- 
els. We  like  Dr.  Paris*  definition  of  it  best.  He  calls  it  ''  a 
primary  disease,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  several  processes 
by  which  food  is  converted  into  blood,  are  imperfectly  or  im- 
properly performed,  in  consequence  either  of  functional  aberra- 
tion or  organic  lesion.*'  Now,  we  shall  not  stop  to  define  the 
stomach,  for  it  is  rather  a  diflicult  subject  of  definition.  **  Some, 
says  Dr.  Hunter,  will  have  it  that  the  stomach  is  a  mill ;  others, 
that  it  is  a  fermenting  vat ;  others  again,  that  it  is  a  stew  pan  : 
but,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  neither  a  mill,  a  fermenting 
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Fat,  nor  a  stew-pan<— bat  a  stomachy  gentlemen,  is  a  atomach !" 
Old  William  Shakspeare  was  happier  in  his  description  crf^it  :— 

**  It  is  the  storehouse,  and  the  shop 

Of  the  whole  body.    Tme  it  is, 

That  it  rec^ves  the  general  food  at  first ; 

But  all  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 

The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins. 

From  it  receives  that  natural  competence 

Whereby  they  live.*'— Cor. 

Now  this  store^house  is  a  bag  of  great  conseqaence  to  te 
owner,  and  must  be  treated  kindly.  When  overstuflU,  even 
with  the  greatest  dainties,  its  temper  is  soured,  and  wheo  left 
too  long  empty,  its  windy  recreations  are  very  annoying.  Its 
great  duties  are  almost  hourly  in  performance,  and  it  ooatains 
a  secret  magic  that  converts  the  flowers  of  the  field  into  the  bo- 
dies of  men."  ^ut  let  us  penetrate  this  secret  as  far  as  we  can. 
We  know  that  the  food  it  receives  is  converted  into  what  we 
call  nourishment,  by  the  aid,  principally,  of  the  gastric  jutee ; 
a  liquor  which,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  organ,  is  oopioosly 
aecreted,  or  poured  forth  from  its  inner  surface  by  the  aaaiataoce 
of  the  nerves,  and  which  can  digest  food  even  out  of  the  stomach, 
as  experiment  has  shown.  The  food  in  contact  with  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  bag,  is  first,  according  to  Dr.  Philip,  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  this  juice,  and  changed  into  a  milk-like  fluid, 
which  has  received  the  name  oi  chyme  ;  this  then  rises  by  a  me- 
chemical  pressure  or  motion  of  the  organ,  and  pours  over  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  a  second  stomaeb, 
prepared  for  its  reception ;  where,  by  intermixture  with  the 
bile,  &c.  it  forms  chyle :  a  fresh  surface  of  food  is  then  presented 
to  a  new  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  is  disposed  of  in  the 
same  way  till  the  whole  of  the  contents  is  consumed,  and  the 
bag  is  left  empty.  This  secretion  is  carried  on  during  the  time 
the  stomach  is  acted  on  by  the  stimulus  of  food,  and  if  daring 
thb  process  other  food  be  taken,  it  does  not  mix  with  the  rest, 
but  arranges  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  undigested  mass,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  process  of  chymification  ;  though  it 
does,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  with  the  subsequent  process  of 
ehylification.  Now,  the  desideratum  is  to  preserve  the  stomach 
in  so'  healthy  a  state  that  it  will  generate  and  poor  forth  this 
gastric  fluid  in  suflicient  quantity,  strength  and  purity  to  digest 
the  food ;  and  this  power  necessarily  differs  in  diffierent  sto- 
machs. All,  however,  have  their  limits,  nor  can  any  pour  oet 
its  treasures  for  ever — the  organ,  like  the  eye,  must  have  its 
hours  of  repose,  and  when  these  are  denied  it,  and  larger  drafts 
are  made  on  it  than  it  can  honour,  it  must  become  bankrupt.  If 
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it  can  produce  juice  enough  to  digest  two  pounds  of  food^  and 
three  are  submitted  to  it,  one  pound  will  remain  there,  as  it 
would  in  any  other  warm  bag,  till  the  heat  induces  a  chemical 
fermentation ;  changing  that  additional  pound  into  a  poisonous 
mass  of  acrid  or  acid  matter.  This  mass  is  indigestible,  and 
the  longer  it  remains  in  the  bag,  the  worse  it  becomes.  Its 
first  attack  is  on  the  nerves  that  regulate  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  which  are  of  that  class  iriiich  govern  the  operations 
of  the  vital  organs,  and  are  technically  called  the  ganglionic. 
These  nerves  make  themselves  felt  only  when  ill-treated ;  at 
other  times,  they  perform  their  official  duties,  that  is,  assist  in 
the  process  of  chymification  without  our  notice  :  but  as  soon  as 
they  feel  the  contact  of  the  deleterious  compound,  they  become 
irritated,  and  as  the  stomach  is  the  great  centre  of  sympathies, 
its  nerves  communicate  their  disturbance  to  the  whole  class. 
Thus  the  brain,  heart  and  liver  immediately  suffer ;  low 
spirits,  mental  confusion,  dizziness  of  the  sight,  singing  in  the 
«ars  and  headache  come  on,  with  pulsation  of  the  arteries ;  the 
skin  becomes  pale  and  cold,  muscular  energy  abates,  and  nausea 
supervenes.  If  this  latter  sensation  prove  efficacious,  the  dis- 
gusting mass  is  thrown  up,  and  the  sufferer  is  relieved ;  but  if 
this  does  not  take  place,  as  the  load  cannot  remain  always  where 
it  is,  the  mechanical  motion  of  the  stomach  gradually  empties  it 
into  the  subjacent  viscera,  where  it  vitiates  the  secretions  of  the 
liver,  pancreas,  and  other  intestinal  glands,  poisoning  whatever 
it  touches,  and  producing  diarrhaea,  cholera,  jaundice,  spasm  or 
other  nervous  affections.  Let  this  process  be  repeated  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  by 
the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  being  thus  continually  dis- 
ordered, not  only  will  the  chylepoietic  viscera  at  length  become 
morbidly  affected,  but  even  the  brain  and  heart,  and  thus  arise 
hypochondriasis  and  organic  affections  of  the  heart.  As  soon 
as  the  alimentary  canal  is  diseased,  the  whole  of  the  food  be- 
comes imperfectly  digested ;  for  a  sick  stomach  can  no  more 
secrete  sound  juice  than  a  sick  cow  give  good  milk ;  and,  from 
imperfect  digestion,  the  same  ill  effects,  to  a  certain  degree^ 
will  flow,  and  the  patient  become  a  confirmed  dyspeptic. 

But  what  appears  more  remarkable,  these  symptoms  of  dis- 
order often  occur  without  any  previous  notice  from  the  stomach. 
As  far  as  the  sufferer  can  discover^  that  organ  is  very  well. 
The  appetite  is  good,  the  taste  exquisite,  and  the  digestion  un- 
affected, yet  is  the  man  decidedly  dyspeptic.  He  remarks  that 
nothing  he  eats  disagrees  with  him ;  nothing  he  drinks  gives 
him  pain,  and,  in  other  respects,  he  is  as  regular  as  the  town 
ek>ck;  yet  he  is  dyspeptic^-both  mind  and  body  are  in  a  state 
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of  suffBraiice.  Now  this  is  tmdoubtedly  true,  aod  hb  discMrden 
teem  to  us  to  arise  from  excess  of  nourishment.  No  abstineot 
man  ever  complained  of  this  species  of  dyspepsia — it  is  the  gor- 
mandizery  as  Abernethy  calls  him,  who  suffers  from  it.  Nature 
lias  given  him  too  good  a  stomach ;  it  is  an  overmatch  for  the 
other  viscera.  His  mill  grinds  more  than  it  can  bolt.  All  the 
food  he  takes  is  speedily  and  regularly  digested^  that  ia  made 
chyme  of»  but  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it.  The  surphii 
runs  into  fot  if  the  body  be  disposed  to  obesity ;  if  not,  it  deluges 
the  vessels,  and  is  poured  out  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in 
foetid  sweats,  or  floods  the  alimentary  canal  with  a  subacid  fluid 
only  partially  prepared  for  assimilation,  and  which  the  lacteak 
cannot  take  up,  as  they  have  already  as  much  as  they  can  do, 
and  which,  therefore,  finds  an  exit  with  the  alvine  discharges. 
If  the  stomach  pours  into  the  duodenum  one  gallon  of  chyme, 
when  not  more  than  two  quarts  can  be  properly  chylified  by  ad- 
mixture with  the  bile,  the  whole  mass  must  be  imperfectly 
prepared  to  answer  the  purposes  of  assimilation,  the  whole  cs- 
nal  will  be  distended  with  it,  and  it  will  either  form  obetroctioDs 
in  the  viscera,  or  the  peristaltic  motion  will  drive  it  out.  This 
latter  efibrt  tends  either  to  impair  the  sensibility  of  the  lacteab, 
(which  are  little  tubes  running  from  all  the  viscera  by  which  the 
chyle  is  carried  into  the  circulation)  or  to  produce  in  the  bow- 
els the  bad  habit  of  parting  with  nourishment  without  extractiiig 
its  virtues,  and  thus  the  enormous  eater  becomes  emaciated. 
The  greatest  gluttons  we  ever  beheld  (except  one)  were  mea- 
gre men,  whose  tempers  became  so  crabbed,  that  even  their 
children  have  wished  them  dead.  That  these  are  real  dyspep- 
tics, is  proved  by  their  cure  being  practicable,  if  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  regimen  which  dyspeptics  require. 

We  have  thus  considered  a  sufficient  number  of  the  physical 
causes  of  dyspepsia  for  the  present,  though  others  remain  to  he 
mentioned  in  the  sequel.  Let  us  now  ffive  a  momentary  atten- 
tion to  those  which  are  moral.  That  toe  mind  acts  directly  on 
the  body,  all  know  from  experience,  and  all  may  rest  assured 
that  every  such  act  has,  on  the  body,  a  beneficial  or  iajurioas 
tendency.  Fear,  grief,  anxiety,  or  mental  distress,  from  what- 
ever cause,  disorder  more  or  less  the  functions  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  These  become, 
by  such  means,  iriitated,  and  react  on  the  mind,  and  thus  be- 
tween action  and  reaction,  the  sufferings  are  aggravated.  But 
at  such  periods  it  not  uncommonly  hi^ppens  that  the  meatal 
distress  alone  is  felt,  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  aMnseataiy 
canal  is  unsuspected.  Happy  is  it  for  the  sufferer  when  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  then  by  timely  advice  be  may  be  cascaed  frcn 
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alarming  disease ;  for  when  the  stoinacli  gives  him  no  notice,  h# 
^oes  blindly  onward  and  imagines  that  no  physician  **  can  min** 
ister  to  the  mind  diseased,  or  rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the 
brain."  As  soon,  however,  as  the  digestive  process  is  recom- 
menced and  proceeds  to  a  successful  termination,  the  mind  be- 
comes composed;  nor  is  its  philosophy  put  to  flight  till  in- 
testinal irritation  is  again  created  by  a  load  of  food.  This 
state  is  termed  hypochondriacism,  which,  when  aggravated, 
mounts  into  insanity,  and  sometimes  leads  to  suicide.  The 
prevalence  of  this  wretched  disease  in  England,  is  thtti  asserted 
by  Dr.  James  Johnson  :— ^ 

''In  civilized  life,  indeed,  what  with  ennui  and  dissipation  in  the 
faighet  ranks— anxiety  of  mind,  arising  from  business,  in  the  middling 
^dasses — and  poverty,  bad  food,  bad  air,  bad  drink,  and  bad  occupations 
among  the  lower  classes,  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  this  land  of 
liberty  and  prosperity — in  this  kingdom  of  '  ships,  colonies  and  com- 
merce,* who  does  not  experience  more  or  less  of  the  '  English  malady*-— 
that  is  to  say,  a  pretematurally  irritaUe  state  of  the  nervous  system,  con- 
nected with  or  dependent  on,  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.'*  p.  108. 

Some  remarks  of  the  same  judicious  writer  on  the  subject, 
are  so  excellent,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  them  before 
our  readers. 

*'  Whenever,  therefore,  a  man  finds  any  alteration  in  his  temper  or 
moral  feelings,  there  being  no  adequate  or  moral  cause,  he  should  sus- 
pect some  physical  cause.  Let  bun  then  narrowly  watch  the  state  of 
these  deviations  from  natural  temper  or  feelings,  after  free  hving  and 
after  abstinence ;  after  complicate  dishes  and  after  plain  food;  after 
wine  and  after  water.  If  he  does  not  find  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
his  mental  or  corporeal  ailments,  aecording  as  he  leans  to  the  one  side 
or  to  the  other  of  those  points  of  regimen,  Aen  I  am  no  observer.  But  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  readily  recognize  the  correspondence  between 
cause  and  effect ;  and  if  so,  how  can  we  have  a  better  test  for  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  or  a  firmer  basis  for  the  treatment  t  Even  if  the 
original  causes  be  purely  of  a  moral  nature,  as  for  instance,  severe  losses 
in  business,  still  the  mental  despondency  is  aggravated  by  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  stomach ;  and  this  morbid  sensibility  is  mitigated  or 
exasperated  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  food  and  drink.  The 
physician  cannot  remove  the  moral  cause  that  preys  upon  the  mind  and 
trough  that  medium  injures  the  body ;  but  he  can,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevent  the  reaction  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  by  which  reaction,  the 
moral  affliction  is  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult  to  bear.  Thus  a 
man  loses  by  speculation  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  makes  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  his  mind  and  depresses  his  spirits.  After  a  while, 
he  finds  that  time  instead  of  healing  the  wound  which  misfortune  had 
infl^icted,  has  increased  it ;  and  that  what  he  could  look  upon  with  some 
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degree  of  fortitii^  in  tbe  beginniD^,  is  dow  become  such  a  soaree  of 
despondency  tbat  it  haunts  him  by  day  and  by  night,  and  is  forever  up- 
permost in  bis  thoughts  and  even  his  dreams.  He  finds,  moreover,  tbil 
some  days  he  can  view  tbe  misfortune  with  courage,  and  spurn  the  idea 
of  giving  way  under  it ;  while  on  other  days,  it  presents  itself  ia  the 
most  frightful  colours,  and  be  seems  completely  deprived  of  all  fortitude 
to  resist  its  overwhelming  influence.  This  is  a  true  copy,  of  which  I 
have  seen  many  originals,  during  the  late  commercial  distresses  and 
ruinous  speculations.  What  does  it  teach  us  ?  Why,  that  tbe  moral 
affliction  was  borne  with  comparative  ease  till  tbe  digestive  organs  were 
impaired  through  the  agency  of  the  mind,  when  reaction  took  place, 
and  impaired  in  turn  the  mental  energies.  But  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  one  day  tbe  individual  will  evince  fortitude,  aod  tbe 
next  despair ;  all  ibQ  attendant  circumstances  of  the  moral  evil  remaia- 
ing  precisely  as  they  were  ?  It  can  be  cleaiiy  accounted  for  hj  tbe 
occasional  irritation  of  food  or  drink  exasperating  the  morbid  sensibili^ 
of  tbe  stomach,  and  thereby  reacting  on  tbe  mind.  This  temporaiy 
irritation  over,  the  mind  again  recovers  a  degree  of  its  former  sereoiiy, 
till  tbe  cause  is  reapplied.  I  was  led  to  this  solution  of  tbe  enigma, 
some  years  ago,  by  observing  that  a  very  aged  hypochondriac  was  every 
second  day  affected  with  sucb  an  exasperation  of  his  melancbolj  fore- 
bodings, that  be  did  nothing  but  walk  about  his  room  wringing  fail 
hands,  and  assuring  his  servants  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him, 
and  that  he  could  not  possibly  survive  more  than  a  few  hours.  Under 
^  these  gloomy  impressions,  he  would  refuse  food  and  drink,  and  in  fact, 
give  himself  up  for  lost.  The  succeeding  sun,  however,  would  find  him 
quite  an  altered  man.  The  cloud  had  broken  away ;  hope  was  re- 
kindled ;  and  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink  was  indulged  ad  libUuMu 
Next  morning  all  would  again  be  despair,  and  nothing  but  death  could 
be  thought  of.  So  he  went  on,  as  regular  as  light  and  darkness.  But 
if  on  the  good  day,  he  could  be  kept  on  a  very  small  portion  of  food, 
and  tbe  bottle  unopened,  the  next  would  be  good  also.  This,  however, 
could  seldom  be  done ;  for  as  soon  as  be  felt  a  respite  from  his  miseries, 
procured  by  one  day's  abstinence,  he  returned  to  bis  usual  indulgencies, 
and  again  irritated  his  stomach  and  bowels,  and  through  them  repro- 
duced the  blue  devils  in  his  mind.  Another  curious  phenomenon  was 
observed  in  this  case,  and,  indeed,  I  have  seen  tbe  same  in  many  others: 
namely,  tbat  any  purgative  medicine  which  operated  at  all  briskly, 
brought  on  an  exasperation  of  the  mental  depression.  He  was  always 
better  when  the  boweb  were  constipated  ;  clearly  showing,  tbat  what* 
ever  irritated  the  nerves  of  the  alimentary  canal,  whether  as  food  or  ss 
physic,  increased  the  mental  malady.  Indeed,  tbe  abuse  of  irritating 
purgatives  is  one  of  tbe  common  physical  causes  of  this  morbid  sensi- 
bility, and  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  disease." 
p.  104. 

This  general  view  of  the  origin  of  that  species  of  dyspepsia, 
of  which  we  are  treating,  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes.  We 
now  understand  pretty  well  its  prominent  causes,  remote  and 
proximate,  and  are  aware  that  a  removal  of  the  cause  and  not 
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a  mere  alleviation  of  the  symptoms,  is  the  only  rational  mode  of 
removing  the  disease,   ^ow,  as  overfeeding  is  the  grand  temp- 
tation to  be  resisted,  the  first  step  towards  a  cure  must  be  the 
absolute  abandonment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate.     No  half- 
way  measures  can  be  adopted^-no  compromise  between  suffer- 
ing and  enjoyment  can  be  allowed.     The  afflicted  gourmand 
must  bid  a  long  adieu  to  his  gastronomic  pastimes — farewell  to 
callepash  and  callepee — to  dull  port-and  sprightly  champaigne— 
no  more  can  he  dwell  on  the  pleasing  emotions  imparted  by  ex- 
bilerating  ragouts,  or  forget  himself  in  the  titilations  of  incipient 
intoxication.     He  must  now  bow  his  proud  head  to  the  dust — 
be  can  no  longer  live  to  eat,  but  must  abstain  to  live.     He  must 
regard  his  insides  as  a  complex  machine  that  cannot  go  without 
winding,  and  yet  injured  if  wound  too  much — as  a  steam-engine 
that  will  burst  with  too  much  fuel.     He  must  now  find  by  ex- 
periment the  exact  quantity  and  quality  that  will  suit  him.     If 
be  should  fall  short  in  quantity,  no  great  harm  will  ensue — he 
may  become  a  little  weak  and  faint,  but  that  is  a  trifle  and  soon 
remedied;  if  he  exceed  his  measure,  however,  by  a  few  ounces,  he 
will  surely  pay  for  it.    But  he  will  inquire  **how  shall  I  regulate 
it?    If  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  (as  he  confessed  to  Boswell) 
always  knew  when  he  had  too  little,  and  when  he  had  too  much ; 
but  never  when  he  had  just  enough,  how  can  I  expect  to  acquire 
more  sagacity  f"     We  will  tell  him  : — the  discovery  is  easy  to 
any  Otie  who  is  really  in  earnest  about  it :  but  a  rigid  adhesion 
to  the  rule  after  discovery,  hie  labors  hoc  opus  est !  But  he  should 
remember,  no  rule,  no  ease. 

We  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  after  long  observation, 
that  almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country,  habi- 
tually eats  and  drinks  twice  as  much  every  day,  on  a  moderate 
estimate,  as  is  necessary.  Now  this  procedure  must  be  cor- 
rected both  by  those  who  would  preserve  and  those  who  would 
regain  their  health ;  unless  they  adopt  the  Roman  custom  of 
taking  a  vomit  immediately  after  their  feasts.  ''  The  Romans," 
says  Seneca,  '*  vomit  that  they  may  eat,  and  eat  that  they  may 
vomit :''  it  was  used,  says  Dr.  Middleton,  '*  as  an  instrument 
both  of  their  luxury  and  of  their  health.  Thus  Yitellius,  who 
was  a  famous  glutton,  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  life  by  con- 
stant vomits,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  companions  who  did  not 
use  the  same  caution.  And  the  practice  was  thought  so  effec- 
tual, that  it  was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the  athletes  or  pro- 
fessed wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shews,  in  order  to  make 
them  more  robust.  When  Caesar  dined  with  Cicero,  and  took 
a  vomit  before  dinner,  it  was  a  compliment  to  the  host,  as  it 
intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfiiUy,  and  to  eat  and 
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drink  freely  with  him."*  It  is,  doubtless,  more  rational  to  adopi 
this  emptying  habit  than  to  die  from  an  overloaded  stomach ; 
and,  as  we  scruple  not  to  take  an  emetic  to  remove  indispositioo, 
we  see  not  why  it  should  not  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  Tbey, 
however,  who  think  otherwise,  must  be  content  to  submit  their 
appetites  to  a  rigid  rule.  We  lay  it  down  then  as  a  general 
rule,  liable  to  very  rare  e:(eeptions,  that  three  light  meals  at  the 
utmost,  with  meat  at  one  only,  are  as  much  as  any  one,  much 
more  a  dsypeptic,  should  venture  on ;  and  if  he  make  them  two, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  so  much  the  better.  Between  these  meah 
no  luncheon  or  any  thing  whatsoever  should  he  eaten  ;  and  any 
repast  in  the  nature  of  supper,  after  eight  o'clock,  should  be 
eschewed.  Some  physicians  have  recommended  that  we  should 
eat  little  and  often.  And  Drs.  Potter  and  Calhoun,  in  thdr 
edition  of  Gregory's  Elements,  say,  **it  will  be  proper,  when 
the  person  is  disposed  to  inordinate  indulgence,  to  take  some 
food  half  an  hour  before  the  regular  meal,  Slc.  to  prevent  op- 
pression of  the  organ."  To  this  Dr.  Paris  objects,  because  the 
several  processes  of  chymi^cation,  chylification,  d&c.  follow  each 
other  in  a  certain  order,  as  he  says,  and  **  cannot  be  simultane- 
ously performed  without  such  an  increased  expenditure  of  vital 
energy  as  weak  persons  cannot,  without  inconvenience,  sustain: 
thus  chylification  would  appear  to  require  the  quiescence  of  the 
stomach,  and  sanguinification  to  be  still  more  incompatible  with 
the  act  of  chymification.  If,  therefore,  the  stomach  be  set  to 
work  during  the  latter  stages  of  digestion,  the  processes  will,  ia 
weak  persons,  be  much  disturbed,  if  not  entirely  suspended." 
He  adds,  **  the  specious  aphorism  of  Dr.  Temple,  that  the  sto- 
mach of  an  invalid  is  like  a  schoolboy,  always  at  mischief  unless 
it  be  employed,  has  occasioned  more  dyspeptic  disease  than  that 
respectable  physician  could  ever  have  cured,  had  his  practice 
been  as  successful  as  that  of  ^sculapius,  and  his  life  as  long  as 
that  of  an  antediluvian."  The  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Paris  are 
not  satisfactory.  He  assumes  the  fact  that  chymification  and 
chylification  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  without  too 
great  an  expenditure  of  vital  power ;  yet  if  Dr.  Philip's  account 
of  digestion  be  correct,  the  chyme  is  gradually  formed  and 
poured  into  the  duodenum  as  it  is  formed,  whereby  a  fresh  snr- 
face  of  food  is  exposed  to  the  gastric  juice— consequently,  these 
two  processes  are  simultaneous  after  the  first  layer  of  food  has 
been  chymified.  But  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  injurious  nature 
of  the  practice  fi>r  other  reasons.  It  interrupts  the  heahby 
habits  of  the  stomach  by  putting  it  to  work  at  irregular  periods— 

*  MiddletM'8  Life  of  Cicero,  yol.  \l  p,  419. 
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it  keeps  it  almost  constantly  endployed — "all  work  and  no 
play" — and  it  destroys  the  appetite  which  nature  has  implanted 
to  excite  the  flow  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice.  An  exception, 
bowever,  must  be  made  when  the  stomach  is  unable  to  bear 
food  enough  at  one  time,  but  such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  when 
8Dch  patients  become  a  little  stronger,  the  practice  of  a  little 
and  often  should  be  abandoned. 

An  afflicted  dyspeptic,  who  is  not  too  far  gone,  usually,  as  we 
have  said,  eats  too  much.  If  he  doubts  this,  let  him  first  con- 
yince  himself  of  the  fact.  He  may  place  the  milk-pan  by  his 
side  during  every  meal  for  one  day,  and  put  into  it  as  much  of 
every  thing  as  he  helps  himself  to  and  eats,  liquids  as  well  as 
solids.  The  amount,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  meal,  will 
astonish  and  convince  him.  As  soon  as  he  is  satisfied  on  this 
point,  let  him  reduce  the  quantity  consumed  at  that  particular 
meal  which  precedes  his  customary  attacks,  to  one-^/f,  and 
mark  the  effect.  If  the  attacks  come  on  after  breakfast,  that 
meal  is,  perhaps,  the  cause ;  if  at  any  other  period  of  the  day, 
the  fault  is,  probably,  in  the  dinner.  If  the  reduced  meal  produce 
no  sensation  in  the  stomach,  pleasant  or  the  reverse,  his  stand-* 
ard  is  discovered ;  but  if,  after  several  trials,  his  painful  symp- 
toms recur,  let  him  by  degrees  go  on  and  decrease  the  amount 
of  each  meal,  till  be  ceases  to  experience  any  inconvenience 
from  his  food.  Thereafter,  he  must  judge  solely  by  his  eye,, 
and  be  careful  how  he  trusts  to  his  appetite  for  the  measure- 
ment. "  When  the  gustatory  nerves,*'  observes  the  facetious 
Dr.  Kitchener,  "are  in  good  humour,  hunger  and  savoury 
Tiands  will  sometimes  silence  the  tongue  of  a  grand  gourmand 
to  betray  the  interests  of  his  stomach  in  spite  of  his  brains."  To 
prevent  this,  he  must  put  on  bis  plate  at  first  all  he  intends  to 
eat,  and  on  no  account  add  to  it  afterwards.  The  hunger  he 
may  possibly  feel,  will  endure  but  a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  philosophical  calm  as  gratifying  to  his  self-love  as 
to  bis  bodily  feelings.  He  will  thenceforth  rise  from  his  repasts 
with  a  serenity  to  which  he  had  l6ng  been  a  stranger. 

Dr.  Philip  recommends  another  method,  which,  if  duly  ob- 
served, will  lead  to  the  same  felicitous  result.  He  says,  *'  the 
dyspeptic  should  carefully  attend  to  the  first  feeling  of  satiety. 
There  is  a  moment  when  the  relish  given  by  the  appetite  ceases : 
a  single  mouthful  taken  after  this,  oppresses  a  weak  stomach. 
If  he  eats  siowhf^  and  carefiilly  attends  to  this  feeling,  he  will 
never  overload  the  stomach."  Dr.  Paris  coincides  fully  with 
him  in  this  opinion,  and  we  haye  no  doubt  of  its  correctness : 
but  there  are  sq  few  who  can  trust  to  this  warning  from  satiety. 
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that  we  doubt  its  general  usefulness.    The  only  safe  method  of 
judging  is,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  eye. 

But  they  who  love  to  eat  will  use  ingenious  arguments  to  cob- 
yince  themselves  that  they  require  more  food  than  is  thus  al- 
lowed them.  They  will  declaim  against  starvation,  and  their 
friends  will  join  them  ;  they  will  complain  that  it  produces  faint- 
ness  and  weakness,  and  renders  them  unfit  for  the  active  duties 
of  life.  This  is  all  delusion,  all  wilful  self-deception.  More 
nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  by  six  ounces  of  well- 
digested  food  than  by  sixteen  imperfectly  concocted.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  what  a  small  quantity  of  food  will  nourish  a  OEian. 
The  quantum  contained  in  two  eggs,  some  say  one,  administer- 
ed each  day,  will  keep  him  alive  and  pretty  well  for  six  months. 
The  weakness  which  is,  perhaps,  justly  complained  of,  at  Srst, 
upon  a  reduction  of  food,  proceeds  more  from  the  change  of 
habit  than  the  wants  of  nature.  Bodily  strength  is  maintainedt 
as  well  as  disorders  repelled,  by  moderate  diet.  Those  old  per- 
sons who  eat  the  least  quantity,  and  the  coarsest  victuals  are 
universally  the  strongest.  Of  this,  several  instances  are  given 
by  dietetical  writers.  "  Old  Parr,  says  one  of  these,  who  lived 
to  see  his  hundred  and  fifty-third  year,  was  always  exceedingly 
temperate,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  lived  many  years  longer  had  he  not  been  taken  into  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  for  in  examining  his  body  the 
physicians  found  every  inward  part  sound  and  strong.  They, 
therefore,  justly  concluded,  that  the*  change  to  a  plentiful  diet 
so  disordered  his  body  as  to  prove  a  speedy  cause  of  death. 
Henry  Jenkins  of  Ellerton,  in  Yorkshire,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  was  a  poor  fisherman,  and  when 
he  could  no  longer  follow  this  occupation,  he  went  begging  about 
Bolton  and  other  places,  his  diet  being  uniformly  coarse  and 
sour.  The  Cardinal  de  Salis,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  states  his  diet  to  have  been 
universally  sparing ;  and  that  Cornaro'sy  (who  lived  to  above 
one  hundred  years)  was  so,  is  well  known.  The  celebrated 
physician  Galen,  lived  to  see  his  hundred  and  fortieth  year,  and 
was  from  the  age  of  twenty-eight,. always  sparing  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  he  took.  In  addition  to  these  instances,  the  four- 
teenth volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  contains  an 
account  of  a  number  of  very  old  persons  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  said  their  food,  in  all  that  mountainous  country, 
is  exceedingly  coarse,  as  salted  beef  and  sour-leavened  oat- 
bread." 

No  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  quality  of  the  articles  of 
food,  but  it  deserves  some  attention.    According  to  Dr.  Paris, 
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it  is  mere  folly  to  state  that  such  or  such  an  article  is  wholesome 
or  otherwise,  for  it  may  be  very  beneficial  to  one  and  very  in- 
jurious to  another.     '*  Its  wholesomeness  depends  on  its  fitness 
to  produce  the  particular  effect  which  the  case  in  question  may 
require."     Van  Swieten  has  said,  that  'Ho  assert  a  thing  to  be 
ivholesome  without  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  is  like  a  sailor  pronouncing  the  wind  to 
be  fair  without  knowing  to  what  port  the  vessel  is  bound«"    We 
so  far  agree  with  these  gentlemen,  that  we  would  not  recom- 
mend an  absolute  abandonment,  without  trial,  of  those  things 
inrbich  are  generally  reputed  to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  if  the 
patient  craves  them  :  for  there  is  no  universal  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Because  Titius  has  been  injured  by  eating  cabbage,  it 
does  not  follow  that  Caius  must  entirely  avoid  it,  but  simply  that 
he  must  be  very  cautious  to  test  it  before  he  feeds  on  it.    Habits 
too  must  be  attended  to ;  for,  as  Dr.  Calhoun  justly  observes,  a 
djTspeptic  Irishman  can  digest  a  potato  which  would  kill  a  Scotch- 
man.    So  bacon  and  long  collards  might  lie  easy  in  the  bag  of 
a  Yirginian,  when  they  would  raise  a  tempest  in  that  of  a  New- 
Englander,  whose  stomach  would  rejoice  in  a  sop  of  molasses 
that  ifvould  turn  the  Virginian's  insides  into  a  vinegar  cask.   But 
as  many  things  have  been  determined  by  the  majority  of  dys- 
peptics and  others,  to  be  of  difficult  digestion,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  give  a  short  list  of  the  most  prominent.     At  their  head  stand 
all  liquids,  hot  and  cold,  simple  and  compound.     At  meals  they 
should  be  used  only  in  small  quantities,  particularly  at  dinner : 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hours  after  a  meal  they  may  be 
taken  more  freely ;  but  much  should  never  be  indulged  in.   We 
have  heard  of  persons  of  weak  stomach  being  restored  to  health 
by  never  drinking  at  all ;  but  this  absolute  negation  we  do  not 
recommend.     The  reason  why  liquids  should  be  avoided  is  be- 
cause they  are  indigestible  themselves,  and  their  presence,  in 
too  large  quantities,  puts  a  stop  to  the  labours  of  the  stomach 
upon  the  solid  food.     The  gastric  fluid,  it  will  be  recollected, 
becomes  mixed  with  the  food  contiguous  to  the  sides  of  the  bag 
and  dissolves  that  portion  first  into  chyme :  but  it  cannot  mix 
with  liquids,  for  they  escape  its  contact.     It  is  a  ropy  and  viscid 
fluid,  and  cannot  combine  with  liquids  unless  it  change  them  into 
solids  as  it  does  milk ;  then  it  digests  the  solid  part,  and  the  fluid 
is  absorbed  and  finds  its  way  into  the  blood  without  passing 
through  the  intestines.     So  with  all  fluid  mixtures ;  their  solids 
are  first  deposited  or  combined  with  the  food  in  the  stomach, 
and  their  liquids  pass  ofi^,  but  not  by  digestion ;  but  their  pre- 
sence, in  considerable  quantities,  stops  the  progress  of  chymifi- 
cation,  till  absorption  takes  place;  but  this  absorption  is  not 
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digefltion.    Even  the  moft  concentrated  liquid,  extracts 
jellies,  d&e.  if  unmixed  with  something  solid  are  indigeatiUe. 
**  A  pereon  under  my  care,  (says  Dr.  Philip)  was  attacked  aridi 
a  severe  pais  of  the  fece  whenever  the  smallest  quantity  of  solii 
food  was  put  in  the  stomach  ;  a  sing^le  mouthful  of  bread  never 
ftiilinf  to  bring  on  the  attadi ;  and  as  he  at  lengtb  refused  all 
solid  food,  he  was  confined,  for  some  weeks,  to  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  beef ;  but,  however  strong,  and  in  whatever  quaotky  ii 
was  taken,  it  never  relieved  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  be  raiMdly 
emaciated."     Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Code  o(  Health  states, 
that  a  dog  was  fed  on  the  richest  broths,  yet  could  not  be  ke|A 
alive ;  whilst  another  that  had  only  the  meat  boiled  to  a  cUp^ 
and  water,  throve  very  well.     But  this  is  not  all.     Liquids,  ii 
quantities,  impede  the  negular  secretion  of  the  gastric  jnicc^ 
which  is  only  given  out  freely,  and  in  a  proper  state  to  the  gen- 
tle stimulus  of  that  food  which  it  can  roaster.     Solids  are  roH 
dered  sufficiently  soft  by  mastication,  and  the  saliva  Uiej  thea 
imbibe.     The  quantity  of  this  fluid  swallowed  during  a  meal  ii 
much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.   In  the  case  of  a  feka 
who  cut  his  throat  in  prison,  and  so  completely  divided  both  the 
larynx  and  the  sesophagus  at  the  same  point,  that  whatever  was 
introduced  into  the  mouth  escaped  by  the  external  wound,  it  was 
found  that  during  each  meal  there  was  a  discharge  of  saliva  frosi 
the  mouth  amounting  to  from  six  to  eight  ounces,  or  even  more. 
Now  we  must  say  that  the  dyspeptic  who  freely  drinks,  parti- 
cularly spirits,  wine  and  fermented  liquors,  prefers  them  lo 
health.     Their  stimuli  not  only  irritate  the  gastric  nerves,  bat 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  tend  to  the  productioB 
of  morbid  affections  of  the  head,  heart  and  liver.     The  difler- 
ence^  however,  between  these  liquors  is  worthy  of  notice.    Their 
common  base  is  alcohol ;  but  the  effects  resulting  from  braady, 
•itber  pure  or  mixed  with  water,  and  that  quantity  of  wine 
which  is  combined  with  the  same  portion  of  brandy,  are  very 
dissimilar.     According  to  Mr.  Brando's  table,  Madeira,  Sheny 
and  Port  contain  one  fourth  of  pure  alcohol  in  a  state  rfcoiateia- 
Han  not  mixture ;  Claret  has  about  15  per  cent,  of  it ;  Cbaai- 
pagne.   Burgundy  and  Hermitage,  about  12  per  cent. ;  and 
brandy,  rum,  gin,  d&c.  about  53  per  cent.  The  wines  comaMMilf 
have  an  additional  quantity  of  brandy  mixed  with  them  by  the 
vintner  before  exportation ;  but  without  considering  this  addi- 
tion, the  above  table  shows  that  Madeira,  Sherry  and  Port,*  are 

*  Mr.  Brande's  refalts  were  obtained  bv  diftiUaUmiy  (tee  a  4etaU  of  Ifae  procea 
in  tlie  PhiloMpUeal  TranitaetioBs  for  1811,  Pftrt  II.)  and  there  b  no  doabt  enter 
tained  of  their  accuracy.  But  it  has  been'  denied  that  he  has  thereby  aucceeded  ia 
Gonfotins,  as  he  tfainks  he  has,  the  old  notioii  that  the  alcohol,  obteiiie4  byi 
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uhmA  half  as  strong  as  brandy  or  mm  !  yet  it  iawettaseertain* 
ed  that  a  bottle  of  either  of  these  wines  will  produce  less  Injury 
tlian  one  fourth  of  a  bottle  of  brandy,  though  taken  with  water, 
rriius  we  see  the  wine-drinker  is  an  open^  bold  and  generous 
drunkard,  of  a  ruddy  hue  and  full  apoplectic  habit ;  winlst  he 
who  soaks  brandy  or  spirits  becomes  livid,  trembling,  pale  and 
tbin ;  is  liable  to  dropsy  and  paralytic  affections,  with  nerrous 
debility.     Diseases  of  the  bver  also  are  well  known  to  proceed 
very  often  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  whilst,  as  physicians 
have  frequently  observed ,  no  such  disorders  follow  the  intemperate 
use  of  pure  wine ;  though  wine,  in  which  brandy  is  subsequently 
fmxedf  has  repeatedly  caused  hepatic  afiections.    Now,  though 
alcohol  is  unnecessary  to  the  healthy,  the  weak,  who  have  foraged 
a  habit  of  taking  it,  may  perhaps  require  its  moderate  use,  but 
tbey  should  never  take  it  in  an  uncombined  state.     They  will 
find  it  least  nosious  in  wines  diluted  with  water,  particularly  in 
Port  or  Sherry,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  Claret;  but  if  the  dys- 
peptic can  do  without  them  altogether,  it  will  be  better  for  him; 
Cor  it  is  seldem  they  can  be  obtained  free  from  injurious  mix- 
tures. It  is  well  known  that  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  the  gremi 
majority  of  weak  stomachs  than  nuts,  and  both  Sherry  and  Ma- 
deira receive  their  nittty  flavour  from  almonds.     Red  wines 
derive  their  astringent  quality  from  an  indigestible  extract  from 
the  skins  of  the  grape.     We  think  it  due  here  to  Drs.  Philip 
and  Paris,  to  state  that  they  are  satisfied,  from  experience,  that 
a  total  abstinence  from  wine  has  often  added  to  the  distressnig 
symptoms  of  the  dyspeptic  who  has  be^i  habittHited  to  it.    The 
latter  gentleman  says,  **ki  cases  where  the  vinons  stimulant  has 
been  withdrawn,  I  have  generally  witnessed  an  a|^avation  of 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  accompanied  with  severe  depressioB  of 
spirits :  like  Sinbad,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  the  patient  has  borne 
a  weight  on  his  shoulders  which  he  has  in  vain  attempted  to 
throw  off,  until  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  enabled  him  to 
triumph  over  his  misery."     We  trust  that  none  will  regard  this 
as  a  license  to  <*  crack  a  bottle"'  who  can  do  without  it ;  and  that 
all  will  remember  that  wine  is  not  noorishmefii. 

But  to  return :  eeff&e  painfully  increases  the  arterial  action, 
producing  palpitation  of  the  heart.  See.  and  in  spite  of  alt  that 
has  been  said  and  written  in  its  ftivour,  is,  we  think,  nearly  as 
injurious  to  the  dyspeptic  as  so  much  brandy.     Tea  acts  on  the 

tion  of  wine,  wwb  formed  during  the  process  bj  a  new  combination  of  the  carbon 
and  b]Fdrocen  conlalaed  in  the  wine ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  alcohol  was  a 
product  and  not  an  eduet  of  distiHation.  For  oorselv^s,  we  shall  agree  with  Mr. 
I^nde  in  opinion  till  it  be  proved  that  alcohol  can  be  produced  by  a  combination 
•f  tbose  two  gatsesw 
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nervous  system,  as  is  well  proved,  by  its  almost  uniT^rsal  ef- 
fect in  producing  wakefulness.  They  are  both  absolutely  n- 
necessary  to  any  one ;  for  if  something  warm  must  be  takes, 
the  distressed  stomach  will  find  a  harmless  suceedanium  it 
milk  and  water  sweetened,  or  gruel.  Malt  liquors  are  like- 
wise to  be  avoided  generally ;  but  as  this  rule  is  liable  to  ei- 
ceptions,  each  should  carefully  try  and  judge  for  himselC 
Beer  and  ale  have,  sometimes,  assisted  the  peristaltic  motioiii, 
and  thereby  restored  a  tone  to  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  ihej 
too  commonly  turn  sour  on  the  stomach,  irritate  its  nenres,  asd 
stupify  the  brain :  indeed,  for  the  latter  quality,  they  are  almost 
proverbial.  Pure  water,  in  small  quantities,  is  the  most  inno- 
cent liquid  we  can  take.  At  first  it  may  seem  to  disagree  wttk 
the  morbid  stomach  from  its  absolute  strangeness,  and  we  hare 
known  it  produce  heartburn ;  but  its  habitual  introduction  will 
soon  restore  to  it  the  natural  affection  of  the  organ.  Soups, 
stews,  gravies  and  sauces,  the  skin  of  poultry,  fat  and  grease  of 
all  kinds,  except  fresh  unmelted  butter,  green  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly cabbage,  turnips  and  spinach,  new  potatoes,  crabs  and 
lobsters,  uncooked  fruits,  pickles,  puddings,  ices,  pastry  and  coa- 
fectionary,  comprise  the  principal  dangerous  articles.  Many 
more  are  added  by  dietetical  writers,  but  perhaps  without  soft- 
cient  reason,  as  fish  (and  on  this  doctors  differ  very  much)  goose, 
tame  ducks,  &c. ;  indeed  we  have  known  dyspeptics  who  could 
never  eat  turkey  with  impunity.  Dr.  Kitchener,  who  thinks 
higher  of  the  cook  than  of  the  doctors,  complains  that  the  latter 
have  ''  merely  laid  before  the  ^blic  a  nonsensical  register  of 
the  peculiarities  of  their  own  palate  and  the  idiosyncracies  of 
their  own  constitution  :"  and  in  the  Lady's  Address  to  WiUjf 
Cadogan  in  his  Kitchen.  Ato^  1771,  she  says : — 

''  But  alas !  these  are  subjects  on  which  there^s  no  reasoning. 
For  you'll  still  eat  your  goose,  duck  or  pig  with  its  seasoning ; 
And  what  is  far  worse — notwithstanding  his  huffing. 
You'll  make  for  your  hare  and  your  ve^  a  good  stuffing : 
And  I  fear,  if  a  leg  of  good  mutton  you  boil 
With  sauce  of  vile  capers,  that  mutton  you'll  spoil; 
And  tho',  as  you  think,  to  procure  good  digestion, 
A  mouthful  of  cheese  is  the  best  thing  in  questipB : 
^  In  Gath  do  not  tell  it,  nor  in  Askalon  blab  it,* 
You're  strictly  forbidden  to  eat  a  Welsh  rabbit. 
And  breads  '  the  main  staff  of  our  life,'  some  will  call 
No  more  nor  no  less — than  *  the  worst  thing  of  alL' " 

But  seriously,  though  all  the  first  mentioned  articles  are  in- 
jurious to  most  dyspeptics,  yet  there  is  not  one  which  some  of 
the  most  afflicted  may  not  take  with  impunity,  if  in  a  moderate 
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qamntity^  except  grease  when  tent/,  which  we  have  never  yet 
found  any  human  stomach  to  endure. 

One  or  two  other  rules  on  eating,  and  we  have  done  with  this 
part  of  our  subject.     Change  frequently  the  dishes  on  which 
you  dine ; — ioujoun  perdrix  will  pall  even  the  stoutest  digestion. 
Avoid  those  things  you  dislike.     Food  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  eaten  with  a  relish,  will  do  more  good  even  than  that 
i^bich  is  esteemed  more  wholesome,  but  is  not  so  palatable. 
For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Drs.  W.  Hunter,  J.  Hunter, 
Heberden,  Sydenham,  Armstrong,  Smith,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Adair  says — **  What  is  most  grateful  to  the  palate^  sits  most  easy 
on  the  stomach.''    Falconer  observes — "  Things  most  disagree- 
able to  thtB  palate,  seldom  digest  well  or  contribute  to  the  nou- 
rishment of  .the  body."  And  last,  though  not  least,  for  he  speaks 
from  experience,  old  Montaigne,  in  his  usual  pleasant,  egotis- 
tical vein,  remarks — "  My  appetite  is  in  several  things  of  itself, 
happily  enough  accommodated  to  the  health  of  my  stomach ; 
whatever  I  take  against  my  liking,  does  me  harm  ;  but  nothing 
hurts  me  that  I  eat  with  appetite  and  delight."    Use  as  small  a 
quantity  of  seasoning  and  other  condiments  as  possible,  with 
the  exception  of  table  salt,  which  assists  digestion  when  taken 
moderately  with  what  we  eat ;  combined  with  meats  it  becomes 
less   wholesome,   and  in  some  measure  changes  its  nature. 
Highly  spiced  food  is  so  generally  admitted  to  be  injurious,  that 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  caution  any  sick  person  against  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  injudicious  advice  of  some  of  the  writers  on 
diet.  Old  Dr.  Moflat,  for  instance,  in  his  Treatise  on  Food,  says, 
^^  whosoever  dreameth  that  no  sick  man  should  be  allured  to  meat 
.  by  delightful  and  pleasant  sauces,  seemeth  as  forward  and  fan- 
tastical as  he*  that  woukl  never  whet  his  knife.     Why  hath 
nature  brought  forth  such  variety  of  herbs,  roots,  spices,  &c.  fit 
for  nothing  but  sauces,  &c.  but  that  by  them  the  sick  should  be 
allured  to  feed  ?"     Dine  principally  on  one  kind  of  meat,  with 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  vegetables;  recollecting,  however, 
that  the  latter,  unless  of  the  fariMceous  kind,  are  liable  to 
generate  acidity,  and  meat,  in  exdusiao  of  vegetables,  is  much 
too  stimulant  in  this  climate,  even  in  winter*     But  one  thing  it 
is  necessary  for  the  dyspeptic  to  attend  to  rigorously — regularity 
in  taking  his  meals.     If  breakfast  be  eaten  at  eight,   dinner 
should  follow  at  two  or  three,  and  if  a  third  meal  be  added,  it 
should  never  be  later  than  eight.    If  the  habitual  hours  be 
broken  in  upon,  it  disarranges  the  habits  of  the  digestive  organsi 
and  produces  great  injury.     Dr.  Paris  strongly  insists  on  this, 
and  observes  very  justly-—^*  in  every  situation  of  life,  we  too 
firequeatly  pass  unheeded,  objects  of  real  importance,  in  an  over 
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anztety  to  pursue  otbers  of  more  apparent^  but  of  ftw  less  hk 
trinsic  value ;  so  it  is  with  the  dyspeptic  invalid  in  search  of 
oealtb.  What  shall  I  eat  ?  Is  this  or  that  species  of  food  di- 
gestible i  are  tbe  ooastant  queries  which  he  addresses  to  his 
physician*  He  will  religiously  abstain  from  whatav^  siedical 
opinion  or  popular  prejudice  has  decried  as  unwholeaone; 
and  yet  the  period  at  which  he  takes  bis  meal  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  iadiffsceace  with  him :  although  he  will  refuae  t* 
taste  a  dish  that  contains  an  atom  of  vinegar,  with  as  much 
pertinacity  as  if  it  hebt  arsenic  in  solution,  he  will  allow  the 
most  t lifting  engagement  to  postpone  bis  dinner  hour.  So  im- 
portant and  serious  an  error  do  I  consider  such  irregularities^ 
that  I  have  frequently  said  to  a  patient  labouring  under  miir 
gestion,  ^^IwUl  wave  all  ny  objecHomi  to  the  quaniity^  and  gmmKff 
rf  yomr  fiml^  if  I  am  eure  that  euck  a  sacrifice  ef  opiniam  wmJd 
iniure  regulariUf  in  ike  periods  qfycur  meaUJ^^ 

But  man  lives  not  by  meat  and  drink  alone,  nor  will  tb^, 
without  assistance,  restore  the  puny  to  strength.  Exerrise, 
obange  of  air,  abandoning  bad  habits,  cleaaUness,  &c.  require 
much  of  the  dyspeptic's  attention ;  indeed,  we  might  add,  tbe 
attention  of  all  n^en.  Literary  and  professwnal  men  in  this 
country,  (except  physicians)  suflRwr  more  from  want  of  exercise 
than  any  other  cause.  Their  labours  being  sedentary,  are  more 
fatiguing  even  to  the  body  than  those  of  the  ploughman.  Their 
vessels  become  pbslructed  and  straitened,  their  circulation  flags, 
their  animal  spirits  evaporate,  and  they  seldom  feel  tbe  enjoy- 
ment which  vigorous  health  imparts.  The  German  constitutioB 
appears  to  be  better  calculated  to  withstand  these  injuries  than 
that  of  any  other  people.  There  are  instances  of  their  scholars 
living  ptspetually  in  the  house,  yet  pojtoes^og  good  appetites 
with  perfect  digestion,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  florid 
health,  though  with  the  lower  extremities  almost  useless  froas 
inaction.  Seeing  no  company,  except  an  occasional  visit  from 
a  literary  friend,  and  perfect  regularity  in  taking  their  coarse 
meals,  are^  no  doubt,  among  the  causes  of  this  dUfference,  b«l 
they  alone  are  not  sufiicient,  we  think,  fully  to  account  finr  it. 
Climate  may  have  a  greater  efieet  than  either. 

To  efiect  a  cure,  hard  study  sheiiM  be  avoided  for  soma 
months,  the  conversation  of  agreeable  persons,  if  it  can  be  oh- 
tained  without  treubk,  will  serve  with  light  reading,  to  ke^ 
^he  mind  from  anmit,  which,  of  itself  will  give  a  fit  ^  indigaa 
tion.  A  light  and  pleasant  mental  pursait  that  can.  be  taken  np 
and  relinqmsbed  at  pleasure,  without  producing  much  ezcsM* 
ment,  will  be  found  beneficial.  But  bis  chief  d<^ndence  must 
be  on  bodily  exercise,  which  enlarges  tbe  capacity  of  the  vww 
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mnd  all  die  ?e88el8»  ioofeases  tbe  circulation  of  all  the  floids, 
gives  size  ami  strength  to  tbe  muscles,  hardens  the  bones,  and 
enlivens  the  spirits.     Exercise  is  divisible  into  two  kinds,  active 
and  passive  :  in  the  former,  thd  patient  moves  himself,  in  tbe 
latter  be  -is  moved  bj  other  raea.ns.     TIfe  former  is  for  the 
strong  who  wish  to  preserve  their  powers ;  the  latter  for  the 
weak  who  desire  to  acquire  strength.  .  Violent  active  exercise 
is  labour,  and  produces  fatigue,  which  is  disorder  ;  and  if  per- 
sisted in,  ultimately  destroys  health  and  brings  on  premature 
decrepitude*    This  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.   Inva- 
lids, to  whom  exercise  has  been  recommended  without  discrimi^ 
nation,  have  rendered  themsetves  worse  by  splitting  wood, 
swinging  heavy  dumb  belfs,  and  taking  long  walks.     Gym- 
nastics, bqpond  a  certain  point,  (which  differs  in  all  persons 
according  to  their  strength)  become  hurtful  even  to  the  most 
robust.     As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Gralen,  we  find  this  was 
insisted  on.     In  his  discourse  to  Thrasyfoulus,  be  censures  the 
violent  athletic  exercises  of  the  gymnasimn  as  injurious  to 
health,  but  recommends  that  wtiich  is  moderate  as  highly  bene* 
ficial.     The  muscles  when  overstrained,  gradually  lose  their 
energy,  become  rigid  and  painful,  and  debility  supervenes.  Two 
striking  instances  oi  this  are  §iven  by  Dr.  Sheldrake  in  a  late 
lecture  on  muscular  action,  delivered  in  London.    One  was  the 
case  of  Delpbini,  a  buffo  performer  at  the  Opera  House,  and 
the  strongest  man  of  his  day  in  England,  who,  it  is  staled,  sunk 
into  premature  decay  from  his  professional  exercises.  The  other 
wa9  Grimaldi,  who  acted  the  clown  and  other  pantomimical  cha- 
racters at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  other  theatres.  '*  He  had  a  frame,'^ 
says  Dr.  Sheldrake,  **  Hke  the  body  of  Hercules,  and  strength  that 
was  equal  to  it,  besides  more  activity  than  any  other  performer 
in  his  time.     Four  years  ago,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  he  quitted  the  stage  in  consequence  of  being  rendered  in- 
capable of  following  his  c^ccupation,  by  tbe  total  failure  of  his 
personal  powers."     In  poor  Grimaldi's  last  address  to  hb  au- 
dience, he  said,  among  other  things,  **  sickness  and  infirmity 
have  come  upon  me,  and  I  can  no  longer  wear  the  motley.    I 
am  sinking  fast — I  now  stand  worse  on  my  legs  than  I  used  to 
do  OS  my  head ;  but  I  suppose  I  am  pajring  the  penalty  of  the 
course '1  pursued  all  my  life ;  my  desire  and  anxiety  to  merit 
your  favour,  have  excited  me  to  more  exertion  than  my  consti- 
tution would  bear,  and,  like  vaulting  ambition,  I  have  overleaped 
myself.'* 

But  moderately  active  exercise,  taken  at  proper  p^iods,  con-> 
&rms  to  our  nature,  and  is  all  important  to  the  dyspeptic  who 
U^  strong  eoosgk  to  eiyoy  it.    He  who  is  not,  should  eonfios 
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himself  at  first  to  tBat  which  is  passive.  He  should  eonnneiiee 
vf lib  fricHan,  using  the  hand,  or  a  coarse  cloth,  or  the  sirigil  or 
flesh-brush.  It  maj  be  used  at  any  time  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  twice  a  day.  Sir.  J.  Sinclair  says  he  commenced 
the  use  of  it  in  the  night  when  he  woke  and  was  restless.  It 
produced  a  ealm  repose.  He  afterwards  continued  it  daily  at 
regular  periods,  and  his  health,  which. was  imperfect,  became 
after  a  year's  use  of  the  brush,  more  improved  than  it  had  be^ 
for  thirty  years  before.  He  brushed  away  both  rheumatism 
and  qi  cutaneous  affection  of  long  standing.  He  says,  **  I  do 
not  know  to  what  to  attribute  my  good  health,  under  God,  unless 
to  the  flesh-brush,  as  no  other  variation  in  my  habits  of  living 
took  place."  Desault  relates  the  <iase  of  a  man  who  was  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  and  afflicted  with  gout,  who,  for  thirty 
years  before  his  death,  preserved  himself  from  it  by  constant 
friction.  And  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  been  subject  to 
the  same  disease  and  was  cured,  observes  in  reference  to  this 
point,  ''  that  no  man  need  have  the  gout  who  can  keep  a  slave.*' 
Numerous  other  cases  of  similar  good  effects  arising  from  fiie- 
'  tion,  are  recorded. 

When  the  strength  will  bear  it,  the  dyspeptic  should  sail, 
swin^  or  ride  in  an  open  carriage,  regularly  every  day  in  good 
weather,  for  several  hours  at  a  time;  or  if  he  can,  let  him  OMMmt 
a  horse  in  preference  to  every  other  mode  of  passive  exercise. 
This  is  said  by  Galen  to  have  been  recommendied  to  invalids  by 
iBsculapius  himself,  and  it  was  worthy  of  the  God  of  medicine. 
Striking  cures  have  been  effected  by  this  means,  alone  in  o^er 
diseases  as  well  as  in  dyspepsia.  Suetonius  relates  of  Ger> 
manieus,  that  he  was  thus  cured  of  a  disorder  which  had  made 
his  legs  waste  away,  (grcudlitas  crurvm.)  Fuller,  in  his  Medi- 
dicina  Gymnastica,  relates  the  following  extraordinary  eure  of 
consumption  by  horse  exercise,  prescribed  by  the  son  of  Dr. 
Sydenham,  who  was  also  a  physician. 

'*  The  cure  I  am  going  to  mention,  was  of  a  gendeman  who  is  related 
to  the  Doctor,  and  is  now  living  in  Dorsetshire*  who  was  brought  so  law 
by  a  consumption,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  a  recoveiy, 
either  l^  medicine  or  exercise ;  but  it  being  too  late  for  the  first  to  do 
^ny  gooid,  all  that  was  to  be  done,  was  to  be  expected  from  the  latter, 
'though  the  Doctor  did  not  think  that  even  riding  would  then  dp.  How- 
ever, the  poor  gentleman  seeing  there  were  no  other  hopes  left,  was 
resolved  to  attempt  to  ride  into  the  country ;  but  was  so  extremely  far 
gone,  that  at  his  setting  out  of  town,  he  was  forced  to  be  held  up  on 
his  horse  by  two  porters,  and  when  he  got  to  Brentford  on  HounsJow, 
the  people  of  the  inn  into  which  he  put,  were  unwilling  to  receive  him^ 
as  thinking  he  would  die  there,  and  they  should  have  the  trouble  of  a 
fimeral.    Notwithstanding,  he  persisted  in  his  riding  by  small  joimies 
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to  Exeter ;  and  got  so  much  strength  by  the  way,  that  though  one  day 
his  horse,  as  he  was  drinking,  laid  down  with  him  in  the  water,  and  he 
wtis  forced  to  ride  part  of  the  day^s  journey  in  that  wet  condition,  yet  he 
sustained  no  harm  by  it,  but  came  to  the  above-mentioned  plaee  con- 
siderably recovered ;  when  thinking  he  had  then  gained  his  point,  he 
neglected  to  ride  any  more  for  some  time.  But  afterwards  finding 
himself  relapsing,  he  remembered  the  caution  which  Dr.  Sydenham  had 
^ven  him  at  his  setting  out,  that  if  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  begin 
to  recover,  he  should  not  leave  off  riding  too  soon ;  for  he  would  infal- 
libly relapse  and  die,  if  he  did  not  carry  on  that  measure  long  enough ; 
so  he  betook  himself  to  bis  horse  again,  and  rode  till  he  obtained  a  per- 
fect recovery." 

Sydenham  himself,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Gout,  says,  ^'riding 
on  horseback  is  far  preferable  to  all  other  exercises  for  this  pur- 
pose (to  prevent  an  attack) ;  in  truth,  I  have  frequently  con- 
sidered that  if  any  person  were  acquainted  with  a  medicine 
which  he  chose  to  keep  secret,  of  equal  efficacy  in  this  and  in 
the  greater  number  of  chronic  diseases,  with  a  constant  and 
persevering  exercise  on  horseback,  he  would  speedily  aecumiH 
late  the  most  ample  wealth."  This  union  of  authorities,  ws 
presume,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  superior  advantage  of  this 
practice ;  and  its  rationale  as  given  by  Dr.  Hexham,  DeMorb. 
Coli.  is,  that  it  strengthens  the  viscera  and  intestines  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  exercise,  for  by  the  very  different  and  frequent 
agitations  of  the  body  which  it  occasions,  it  gently  shakes  the 
abdomen,  and  by  this  means  drives  out  all  viscidities  contained 
in  the  bowels  and  blood  vessels,  and  eminently  promotes  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  mesenteric  vessels  and  the 
ramification  of  the  great  vein  of  the  liver,  where  it  circulates 
slowest ;  it  also  promotes  perspiration,  and  expels  noxious  hu- 
mours by  the  pores. 

After  the  system  has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
strength  by  passive  exercise,  the  active  should  be  resorted  tOy 
alternately  with  the  other.  Walking  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
this  kind,  and  should  be  pursued  regularly  day  afier  day,  and 
not  intermitted.  Like  riding,  it  must  be  habitual  to  be  bene- 
ficial, for  either,  if  taken  irregularly,  after  long  intervals  of  quiet, 
will  produce  fetigue  and  injury.  It  is  a  maxim  of  health  eBtal>- 
lished  by  experience,  that  ^*  riding  is  the  best  exercise  for  re-' 
gaining  health,  and  walking  for  retaining  it."  But  whichever  be 
pursued*  let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  the  dyspeptic  that  he  iriiouldy 
as  Dr.  Cheyne  says,  ''make  exercise  apart  ofhi$  religion*^* 

We  must  make  one  extract  from  the  writer  of  the  ''  Sure 
Methods,"  which,  we  think,  contains  some  excellent  remarks 
confirmatory  of  what  we  have  been  dwelling  on. 
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'*  None  will  accuse  me  of  uudeiraluing  the  advantages  resultiog  from 
attention  to  diet,  in  the  cure  of  disease ;  but  it  is  proper  for  me  to  st^ie, 
that  there  appears  to  me  one  grand  point  of  superiority  which  exerciae 
in  the  open  air  possesses,  in  this  respect,  over  even  diet,  which  is,  that 
it  is  capable  of  exerting  a  direct  and  positive  curative  effect,  while  the 
effects  of  diet,  in  the  same  circumstances,  are  rather  negative  than  poai- 
tive.  In  using  proper  food,  when  afflicted  with  any  corporeal  malady, 
we  cut  off  a  principal  source  of  irritation,  take  an  effectual  meana  of 
nourishing  and  strengthening  the  body,  and  thereby  of  assisting  nature 
in  its  efforts  to  free  the  constitution  from  an  unwelcome  and  oppressive 
visiter ;  but  beyond  this  the  virtues  of  suitaUe  food  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  extend.  On  the  other  hand,  exercise  has  often  a  direct  and  power- 
fully curative  effect  from  its  accelerating  and  equalizing  the  circulatioo, 
when  tardy  and  irregular,  from  its  also  strengthening  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  facilitating  the  excretions,  and  greatly  improving  the  tone  of  the 
digestive  organs.  From  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  we  see  the  reason 
why  a  correct  diet  should  often  fail  to  do  little  more  than  preserve  the 
patient  from  getting  worse,  and  that  an  efficient  regimen  b  found  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  produce  much  positive  amendment,  or  to  perform  a 
sognd  and  lasting  cure.  To  illustrate  this  subject  still  further,  we  may 
advert  to  the  case  of  a  person  suffering  under  a  severe  chronic  gout, 
or  an  aggravated  attack  of  indigestion,  and  we  shall  often  find,  that  if 
such  patients  attentively  observe  a  suitable  diet,  they  gain  much  advan- 
tage ;  but  if  they  go  little  beyond  this  attention  to  diet,  supposing  it  is 
even  combined  with  skilful  medical  treatment,  the  ffouty  man  in  nume- 
rous instances,  is  still  very  liable  to  frequent  fits  of  his  tormenting  dis- 
ease, and  will  not  uufrequently  find  himself  getting  more  feeble,  and  the 
fits  to  gain  an  increasing  power  over  him ;  while  the  dyspeptic  expe- 
riences weakness  of  stomach  and  general  debility  remaining,  with  a 
habihty  to  a  renewal  of  his  disorder  on  the  operation  of  slight  causes. 
But  should  these  patients  become  convinced  of  the  value  of  regimen^  in 
the  sense  now  attached  to  it,  (namely,  regulations  as  to  air,  exercise, 
sleep,  &>c.)  and  enter  into  its  adoption  with  spirit  and  perseverance, 
thef  very  soon  discover  that  they  are  using  means  which  have  a  superior 
and*  remarkable  power  in  resolving  obstructions,  and  in  so  facilitating 
and  regulating  all  the  secretions,  and  imparting  an  increase  of  tone  to 
every  Unction  of  the  body,  as  to  afford  them  a  most  flattering  prospect 
of  being  at  length  enaUed  entirely  to  conquer  their  disease.  Under  the 
operation  of  this  regimen,  the  gouty  sufferer  finds  his  crippled  limbs  to 
become  free  and  strong,  his  digestive  powers  to  be  augmented,  and  his 
spirits  surprisingly  exhilarated ;  and  the  dyspeptic,  ImHous  subject  ex- 
periences an  equally  beneficial  change  in  the  increased  tone  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  in  the  more  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  the  keenness 
of  his  a{M)etite,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  food  he  can  take,  not  only 
with  a  lelish,  but  without  the  uneasiness  he  before  felt  severely  from  in- 
dulging in  a  much  smaller  quantity :  effecU,  which  both  have  found 
diet  and  medicine  could  only  partiaUy  produce."  p.  95. 

That  the  dyspeptic  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  derive  essential 
benefit  from  travelling,  is  known  to  all.     Dr.  James  Johnson 
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has  dwelt  fully  on  this  subject,  and  shewn  what  surprising 
changes  can  be  ejected  in  this  way  in  a  short  time ;  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  a  perusal  of  his  judicious  re- 
marks. But  even  a  simple  change  of  place,  and  consequently 
of  air,  is  very  important.  The  purest  air  cannot  be  constantly 
inspired  without  injury,  and  a  temporary  change  even  to  worse, 
18  beneficial.  This  appears  to  be  parsuloxical,  but  is  suscep- 
tible of  rational  explanation.  The  atmosphere  has,  in  all  situ- 
ations, been  subjected  to  analysis,  and  its  component  parts  and 
properties  seem  to  be  the  same :  but  the  difference  in  the  air  of 
a  crowded  city  and  that  of  the  country,  makes  itself  perceptible 
to  sense,  if  not  to  science.  In  fact,  the  air  may  contain  the  seeds 
of  death,  as  malaria,  yellow  fever,  &c.  and  their  presence  be 
undiscovered  either  by  the  senses  or  instruments.  No  air  con- 
tiguous to  the  surface  of  the  earth  can  be  perfectly  pure,  except 
that  which  gently  floats  over  the  face  of  a  sandy  desert.  The 
9oil  is  every  where  filled  with  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral 
substances,  which  give  out,  from  time  to  time,  gaseous  products 
unfit  for  respiration,  that  mix  with  and  corrupt  the  atmosphere. 
Each  soil  has  its  peculiar  exhalations,  and  though  these  may  be 
involved  in  quantities  imperceptible  to  science,  yet  they  vitiate, 
in  some  degree,  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  ultimately  aflfect  the 
human  body,  as  the  dropping  of  water  will  wear  away  granite. 
Upon  removing  to  a  different  situation,  the  inspiration  of  the 
accustomed  poison  is  discontinued,  and  its  effects  gradually  dis- 
appear ;  the  person  is  subjected  to  another  set  of  exhalations, 
no  less  injurious  perhaps,  if  long  enough  inhaled.  In  addition 
to  this  kind  of  poison  being  contained  in  the  air,  it  often  exists 
)n  a  greater  degree  in  the  water  we  use,  which  percolates 
through  the  soil ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  tell  whether  the 
change  in  our  health  is  more  owing  to  the  one  than  the  other. 

But  another,  and,  perhaps,  more  opwerful  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  humidity  or  dryness  of  the  air.  These  change 
with  every  change  of  place,  and  have  an  immediate  effect  on 
the  health,  independent  of  all  other  circumstances.  Diseases 
are  often  generated  in  a  low  damp  climate,  which  disappear 
upon  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  a  high  and  dry  atmospKiere. 
Different  feelings  are  excited  even  in  the  healthy  by  the  differ- 
ent winds  that  blow ;  and  general  experience  proves  that  the 
night  air  which  is  damp,  is  injurious  to  the  dyspeptic  who  is 
exposed  to  it. 

If  this  change  of  place  could  be  accompanied  by  some  olnect 
of  interest  to  the  mind,  its  benefits  wonld  be  more  certainlyAid 
apeedily  felt.  Sydenham  illustrates  this  by  a  case  of  his  own. 
''  Having  long  attended  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  with  little  or 
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BO  advantage,'*  says  Dr.  Paris,  **be  frankly  avowed  his  inability 
to  render  him  any  further  service,  adding,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  there  was  a  physician  of  the  name  of  Robinson,  at  InTcr- 
ness,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  performance  of  maay 
remarkable  cures  of  the  same  complaint  as  that  under  which 
his  patient  laboured,  and  expressing  a  conviction  that  if  he  ap- 
plied to  him,  he  would  come  back  cured.  This  was  too  encoup- 
aging  a  proposal  to  be  rejected :  the  gentleman  received  froa 
l^denham  a  statement  of  his  case,  with  the  necessary  letter  of 
introduction,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  place  in  ques- 
tion. On  arriving  at  Inverness,  and  aniiously  inquiring  for  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Robinson,  he  found  to  his  utter  dismay  and 
disappointment,  that  there  was  no  physician  of  that  name  in  the 
place,  nor  ever  had  been  in  the  memory  of  any  person  there. 
The  gentleman  returned,  vowing  eternal  hostility  against  the 
peace  of  Sydenham  ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  instantly  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  in  not  very  measured  terms,  at  having 
been  sent  so  many  hundred  miles  for  no  purpose.  '  Well,*  re- 
plied Sydenham,  *are  you  better  in  health  ?'  'Yes;  I  am  now 
perfectly  well,  but  no  thanks  to  you.'  'No!'  said  Sydenham, 
'but  you  may  thank  Dr.  Robinson  for  curing  you.  I  wished  to 
send  you  a  journey  with  some  object  of  interest  in  view ;  I  knew 
it  would  be  of  service  to  you  :  in  going,  you  had  Dr.  Robinaoo 
and  his  wonderful  cures  in  contemplation ;  and  in  returning,  you 
were  equally  engaged  in  thinking  of  scolding  me.' "  There  was 
more  wisdom  and  address  in  such  a  scheme  than  in  that  which 
is  said  to  have  been  practised  by  Hippocrates,  who  sent  his 
patients  from  Athens  with  no  other  object  than  to  touch  the 
walls  of  Megara,  and  then  to  return. 

If  the  dyspeptic  shoukl  be  addicted  to  any  injurious  habits, 
they  must  now  be  corrected,  or  no  cure  can  be  expected.  To* 
bacco,  in  all  its  shapes,  must  be  abandoned  :  it  cannot  be  osed 
in  the  smallest  quantity  by  him  with  impunity.  Dr.  Cullen 
states  that  snuffing  very  often  produces  dyspepsia,  and  he  knew 
a  rase  in  which  one  pinch  took  away  the  appetite,  though  the 
habit  of  taking  it  had  been  of  long  standing.  If  admitted  into 
the  nose  or  mouth,  its  pernicious  juice  finds  its  way  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  its  stimulation  to  the  brain.  Thus  the  nerves  of  both 
are  irritated,  and  fire  is  put  to  the  explosive  train  of  sympa- 
thetic ills.  It  is  the  irUooncatum  which  it  produces,  that  consti- 
tutes the  charm,  and  we  put  it  to  all  men  of  sense  whether 
intoxication  by  this  means,  is  less  shameful  than  that  produced 
to-Ihe  same  degree  by  alcohol  f  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
it  will  be  regarded  as  disgraceful  to  carry  a  tobacco-box  as  a 
brandy-bottle. 
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Another  bad  habit  is  that  of  lying  late  in  bed.  The  dyspep* 
tie  should  retire  to  rest  at  an  early  and  regular  hour,  and  rise  as 
0oon  as  he  awakes  in  the  morning;  for»  after  waking,  an  indol* 
gence  in  another  nap  will  probably  give  him  a  headache  for  the 
day.  Sir  J.  Sinclair  has  published  Dr.  Robertson's  Return  from 
Greenwich  hospital  of  the  Ancient  Pensioners,  ninety-six  of  whom 
were  beyond  eighty  yearsof  age,  thirteen  beyond  ninety,  and  one 
beyond  one  hundred.  He  questioned  these  men  on  their  habits 
at  living,  with  a  view  to  discover  ihe  best  practical  rules  of  lon- 
gevity, and  he  found  that  they  were  all  early  risers.  In  every 
thing  else  they  differed.  A  great  many  used  tobacco ; — some 
were  addicted  to  the  bottle ;  others  were  water  drinkers ;  but 
none  were  found  who  were  slothful  in  the  morning.  Longevity, 
however,  is  not  the  greatest  blessing  produced  by  this  habit ; 
improvement  of  mind  and  body  are  much  more  valuable.  As 
the  morning  is  the  sweetest  portion  of  the  day,  so  is  it  the  best 
fitted  for  intellectual  and  corporeal  exercise.  We  have  heard 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  generally  gets  through  his  literary  labours 
between  four  and  nine  in  the  morning ;  after  which  be  has  an 
unincumbered  day  for  business,  exercise,  or  the  pleasure  of  so- 
ciety. There  can  be  nothing  more  delicious  than  the  balmy 
freshness  of  the  morning  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year 
in  our  southern  climate.  Nature  then,  '*  sowing  the  earth  with 
orient  pearl,"  puts  on  her  sweetest  smiles ;  the  glistening  of  the 
dew  drop  on  the  green  pastures  ;  the  carrolling  of  the  birds ; 
the  tranquillity  of  the  herds  ;  the  tints  of  the  sky  ;  all  combine 
to  sooth  the  spirits  and  soften  the  heart  of  man ;  to  disengage 
him  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  to  elevate  his  thoughts 
to  Him,  by  whom  both  matter  and  spirit  were  created.  It  is 
good  for  man  frequently  to  enjoy  such  precious  emotions,  for 
they  have  a  sanative  effect  both  on  his  physical  and  moral  na- 
ture. 

The  dyspeptic,  however,  who  rises  very  early,  will,  perhaps, 
find  it  necessary  to  sleep  for  an  hour  during  the  day.  To  this 
there  can  be  no  rational  objection ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  his 
posture  should  be  recumbent,  by  which  all  the  limbs  will  receive 
their  due  refreshment  from  repose.  To  the  nervous,  such  aa 
hour  is  invaluable. 

It  would  appear  superfluous  to  recommend  to  decent  people 
to  keep  themselves  clean,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  appear- 
ance of  many,  it  is  by  no  means  unnecessary.  Huffeland,  in 
his  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  remarks,  ''that  it  is  wpnderful  that 
men  who  direct  their  grooms  to  curry  and  dress  their  horses 
^ith  such  particularity  should  neglect  the  care  of  their  own  skin 
so  much."     He  says,  '*  I  may,  I  think,  without  exaggeration 
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assert,  that  among  the  greater  part  qf  men  the  pores  of  the  skin 
are  half  closed  and  unfit  for  use."  We  would  suggest  to  such 
persons  that  if  they  have  no  regard  to  the  comforts  of  other  peo* 
pie  they  should  not  neglect  their  own.  If  they  were  to  try  the 
experiment  they  would  not  fail  to  discover  that  there  is  positive 
pleasure  in  mere  bodily  cleanliness,  exclusive  of  health.  They 
ought  to  remember  that  the  skin  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  that  it  acts  by  a  direct  sympathy  on  the 
vital  organs.  As  a  proof,  let  the  surface  of  the  body  be  covered 
with  wet  tobacco,  and  it  will  be  felt  in  the  stomach,  head  and 
heart.  Swallow  some,  and  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  clammy. 
So  it  is  with  other  articles  in  greater  or  less  degrees.  A  lo^g 
continued  excitement  of  the  skin,  from  hot  weather  or  otherwise^ 
produces  indirect  debility  which  never  fails  to  create  a  loss  of 
appetite  and  a  weakness  in  the  digestive  organs :  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  fit  of  indigestion  will  sometimes  bring  on  those 
diseases  of  the  skin  called  surfeit,  erysipelas,  &c.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  all  kinds  <)f  filth  plastering  up  the  pores, 
affect  the^kin  injuriously,  and  contribute  to  the  disorder  of  the 
digestion.  Habits  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  are  therefore  habits 
of  health,  and  should  be  attentively  observed.  The  warm  bath, 
not  exceeding  96^,  taken  frequently  about  two  hours  before  din- 
ner, is  very  beneficial  to  the  dyspeptic.  Count  Rumford,  in  his 
Essky  on  the  Warm  Bath,  observes,  '^  a  person  may  gain  fresh 
health,  activity  and  spirits  by  bathing  every  day  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  temperature  of  96^  or  97^  Fab.  and  re- 
maining in  the  bath  half  an  hour.  The  idea  of  going  into  bed 
after  a  warm  bath  in  order  to  prevent  taking  cold,  is  erroneous; 
no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  clothing,  for  the  body,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  is  not  more  susceptible  of  catching  cold  than 
it  was  before  going  into  the  bath."  lie  reprobates  the  idea  of 
any  advantage  being  derived  from  temperate  baths  of  from  5S* 
to  60°,  as  the  animal  temperature  is  98°,  and  therefore  such 
baths  abstract  heat  from  the  body.  The  cold  bath  is  apt  to  in- 
jure, in  all  cases,  when  a  reaction  is  not  produced  on  the  skin, 
or  when  danger  would  arise  from  the  blood  being  driven  in  from 
the  extremities  towards  the  heart  and  brain.  To  some,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  productive  of  a  refreshing  strength.  In  all  cases,  the 
feet  may  be  dipped  into  cold  water,  (salt  water,  if  practicable) 
at  the  moment  we  rise,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  imme- 
diately rubbed  very  dry.  This  not  only  keeps  them  clean, 
but  excites  warmth,  which,  to  them,  is  most  natural  and  salu- 
tary.   'Cold  feet  alone  will  often  bring  on  a  fit  of  dyspepsia. 

The  last  rule  that  we  shall  insist  on,  and  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  dyspeptic,  is  to  maintain  a  regularity  in  the  alvine 
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dischargfes.  A  tardiness,  a  languor,  in  this  respect,  disorders 
the  functions  of  the  viscera,  and  impairs  the  nervous  power  ; 
and  though,  in  some  instances,  no  immediate  ill  effects  are  per- 
ceived, and  the  person  may  even  feel  better  at  the  time,  he  may 
rest  assured  the  hour  of  retribution  is  not  far  off.  If  there  is 
any  one  fact,  well  established,  on  this  subject,  it  is  that  no  cure 
of  dyspepsia  can  be  effected  as  long  as  there  exists  habitual  con- 
stipation in  the  patient. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  rules  on  the  medical  treatment 
of  this  scourge  of  social  life.  We  leave  that  to  the  physician. 
It  is  his  duty  to  make  a  full  examination  of  each  individual  case, 
and  to  explain  to  the  patient  the  nature  and  causes  of  his  dis- 
ease, with  the  only  mode  of  permanent  cure.  When  we  say  per- 
manent cure,  we  mean  a  state  of  health  far  better  than  the 
dyspeptic  ever  enjoyed  before,  for  such  will  be  the  happy  effect 
of  the  trcUning  we  have  recommended  if  carefully  and  unremit* 
tingly  pursued.  *'  By  the  process  described,  the  nature  of  the 
human  frame  is  totally  altered,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
the  form,  the  character  and  the  powers  of  the  body  are  com- 
pletely changed  from  gross  to  lean,  from  weakness  to  vigorous 
health,  and  from  a  healthless  and  bloated  carcass  to  one  lictive 
and  untiring ;  and  thus  the  very  same  individual,  who  but  a  few 
months  before  became  giddy  and  breathless  on  the  least  exer- 
tion, has  his  health  not  only  improved,  but  frequently  is  enabled 
to  run  many  miles  with  the  fleetness  of  a  greyhound,  or  in  a 
shortness  of  time,  hardly  to  be  credited,  to  walk  above  a  hun- 
dred." *'The  training  art,"  says  Dr.  Jameson,  '<  in  his  work 
en  the  changes  of  the  human  hody^  has  arrived  to  such  great  per- 
fection in  this  country,  as  to  throw  new  lights  on  the  physical 
changes  which  the  body  is  capable  of  receiving  from  preventive 
measures,  even  in  advanced  years.  Its  vigour  is  thereby  aug- 
mented, the  respiration  improved,  and  the  skin  cleared  from  its 
impurities,  and  sp  much  improved  in  elasticity,  colour  and  tone, 
in  the  space  of  two  or  three  months,  as  to  denote  the  perfection 
of  the  art."  It  is  true,  the  above  description  is  intended  for 
the  regular  prize  fighter  who  has  been  brought  up  to  that  condi- 
tion by  a  more  rigorous  treatment  than  we  have  detailed ;  but 
the  chief  difference  between  them  is  in  the  quantum  of  exercise. 
Should  our  readers  have  any  curiosity  to  see  these  rules  for 
wrestlers  and  pedestrians,  he  will  find  them  in  the  '*  Sure  Me- 
thods," &c. 

But  after  all,  whatever  state  of  health  may-  be  attained,  it 
should  be  preserved  by  constant  care,  as  it  may  be  lost  by  fall- 
ing into  the  old  habits  of  indolence  and  self-indulgence :  <'  and 
the  last  state  of  that  man  will  be  worse  than  the  first." 
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Of  the  books  at  the  head  of  this  article  we  have  little  to  say. 
They  all  have  their  merits,  and  deserve  a  serious  atteoiKm. 
That  of  Dr.  Paris  is  replete  with  important  facts  and  judicioos 
reasoning  ;  but  is  calculated  rather  for  the  profession  than  tbe 
Man  of  the  World.  This,  however,  forms  no  objec^ioa  to  tbe 
work,  as  it  is  intended  for  the  profession,  and  should  be  studied 
by  them.  His  rules  for  investigating  the  causes,  nature  and  sett 
of  indigestion  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  should  be  generally 
adopted.  He  is  a  man  of  liberal  views,  not  bigoted  to  any  sys- 
tem, and  a  follower  of  truth  through  the  road  of  experiment: 
one  who  has  seen  much,  and  who  reasons  well  on  what  he  haM 
seen.  Dr.  Philip  too  deserves  great  credit  in  having  so  distinctly 
pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  chymiiication  is  conducted, 
and  the  influence  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  on  digestion.  His 
rules  of  regimen  are  generally  excellent,  but  he  seems  to  us  to 
depend,  as  most  physicians  do,  too  much  on  medicine  in  this  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Hall  is  more  exclusively  professional  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  liable  to  the  same  remark  respecting  tbe  use  of 
medicine. 

The  works,  however,  to  which  we  would  especially  direct  tbe 
attention  of  the  dyspeptic,  if  he  wants  more  particular  instruc- 
tion, and  to  which  we  give  a  decided  preference  over  all  we  hare 
seen  for  general  perusal,  are  tbe  Essay  c^  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
and  the  *'  Sure  Methods  of  Improving  Health,  &c."  of  an  aoooy- 
mous  physician  of  England.  They  are  replete  with  good  seme 
and  sound  advice,  adapted  to.  the  comprehension  of  all,  and 
though  we  differ  with  them  upon  some  minor  points,  yet  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  heartily  recommending  them  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  love  health  and  dread  the  doctor. 

We  shall  now  conclude  with  a  few  practical  rules  deduced 
from  the  preceding  investigations,  which,  if  duly  observed,  will, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  effect  the  permanent 
cure  of  the  dyspeptic. 

1.  Rise  early,  dip  the  feet  in  cold  water,  and  rub  them  dry- 
use  the  flesh  brush  for  ten  minutes  before  dressing. 

2.  Employ  the  hours  before  breakfast  in  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  let  it  become  more  vigorous  as  your  strength  iroproFei# 

3.  Eat  slowly,  and  in  moderation,  those  things  you  like,  and 
which  you  know  do  not  disagree  with  you. 

4.  Between  breakfiist  and  dinner  take  one  or  two  hours  of 
exercise  either  within  doors,  or  in  the  open  air  which  is  the  best, 
and  occasionally  take  a  warm  bath  between  12  and  2  o'clock. 

5.  Never  eat  between  meals,  nor  drink  within  two  hours  of 
eating. 
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6.  Dine  about  3  o'clock,  and  observe  the  rule.  No.  3— drink 
as  little  as  possible  at  dinner. 

7.  After  dinner,  He  down,  if  so  disposed,  for  an  hour,  and 
about  5  or  6  o'clock  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  if  possible. 
The  more  exercise  per  day,  without  fatigue,  the  better. 

8.  If  you  must  eat,  take  your  last  meal  at  7  or  8  o'cloek,  and 
let  it  be  as  light  and  moderate  as  possible,  avoiding  tea  and 
coffee. 

9.  Retire  to  bed  at  10,  after  first  using  the  flesh  brush  for  a 
few  minutes. 

10.  Be  regular  in  your  habits,  keep  the  feet  warm,  the  bead 
c;ool,  and  the  bowels  open. 


Art.  IX. — SermoHi  preached  in  England^  hjf  the  lale  Right 
Reverend  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta; 
formerly  Rector  of  Hodnet,  S&lop;  Prebendary  of  St.  Asaph; 
and  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  New- York.  E.  Bliss.  1829. 

The  American  publishers  of  this  work  justly  remark  of  its 
lamented  author,  that  **few  individuals  of  the  present  age,  bom 
and  nurtured,  and  performing  their  important  functions  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  us,  hare  ever  excited  such  warm  or  such 
general  interest  in  their  favour.  He  was,  indeed,  a  scholar, 
and  the  republic  of  letters  extends  over  the  whole  globe — be 
was  a  poet,  and  increased  the  literary  treasures  of  a  language 
which  is  also  our  mother  tongue — but  more  than  all,  he  was 
prominent  in  a  cause  which  breaks  down  all  barriers  of  dia* 
tinction  between  men,  and  unites  those  who  are  engaged  in  it, 
in  bonds  of  the  most  affectionate  brotherhood.  A  devoted  friend 
to  the  cause  of  missions  during  his  whole  professional  life,  and 
at  last  a  voluntary  marQrr  to  that  sacred  cause;  it  was  in  this 
character  be  excited  our  deepest  interest,  and  in  contemplating 
it  with  admiration  and  respect,  his  elegant  attainments,  his  ex- 
teniHve  learning  and  poetical  inspiration  were  comparatively 
unobserved.  Now,  however,  his  various  excellencies  have  been 
placed  before  us  in  a  strong  light,  and  in  him  we  see  and  ac- 
knowledge ^  splendid  talents,  profound  learning,  cultivated  taste, 

VOL  IV. — NO.  7.  31 
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poetic  imagination,  the  loTeHness  of  domestic  virtue,  flaintiy 
piety  and  apostolic  zeal,  cx>mbining  together  to  form  a  diaracter 
almost  perfect.*  " — Pref.  v.  vi. 

All  this  is  true,  and  we  pity  the  man,  if  such  a  man  there  be, 
who  can  rise  up  from  a  perusal  of  this  volume,  without  fetbui^ 
it  to  be  true — without  acknowledging  ^^  virtue  in  ber  shape  bow 
lovely,*'  and  doing  homage  to  as  winning  and  beautiful  a  com- 
bination of  christian  graces  and  charities,  as  was  ever  exhibited 
in  any  single  publication.  Without  taking  into  the  account  the 
eminent  talents  and  learning  of  Bishop  Heber,  degenerate,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  age  upon  which  such  an  example  of  moral 
excellence  could  be  lost.  These  sermons  breaths  the  wbole 
spirit  of  their  author — the  zeal  of  the  apostle,  exalted  on  the 
one  hand  into  the  heroic  self-devotion  of  the  martyr,  and,  on 
the  other,  chastened  and  sweetened  by  the  purest  good  will  to 
men,  and  a  simplicity  of  heart  worthy  of  a  primitive  age.  It  is 
delightful  to  contemplate  such  a  union  of  excellencies.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  wish  that  to  be  true  which  one  sees  to  be  so  good 
and  so  useful — it  is  difficult  to  resist  precepts  illustrated  and  eo- 
forced  by  so  fair,  so  lovely  an  example.  It  is  by  the  ministrations 
of  such  men,  that  religion  is  to  diffuse  peace  on  earth.  It  is  by 
the  preaching  of  such  apostles,  that  the  gospel  shall  be  made 
the  great  instrument  of  civilization,  and  Europe  repay  witb  a 
^*  twice-blessed"  gratitude,  the  accumulated  debt  of  ages  sha- 
dowjsd  out  in  the  fine  lines  of  the  poet — 

**  It  would  exceed  the  purport  of  my  song 
To  say  how  this  best  8un^  from  orient  climes 
Came  beaming  life  and  beauty  all  along. 
Before  him  chasing  indolence  and  crimes. 
Still  as  he  passed  the  nation  he  sublimes, 
And  calls  forth  arts  and  virtues  with  his  ray.*' 

Throughout  these  sermons  topics  of  controverqr  are  frequentij 
discussed,  but  always  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  that  charity 
which  believes  and  hopes  every  thing.  Yet  has  the  churchman 
compromised  none  of  his  principles.  He  maintains  his  own 
tenets  with  that  manly  firmness  and  enlightened  zeal,  which,  in 
cultivated  minds,  and  in  them  alone,  we  fear,  are  so  happily 
blended  with  a  perfect  toleration  of  honest  dissent  and  oppo- 
sition. If  be  adheres  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  his  own 
church,  it  is  because  be  sincerely  believes  them  the  best.  If  b« 
censures  those  of  other  communions,  it  is  with  a  brotherly  sor- 
row, and  because  he  sincerely  believes  them  erroneous.  It  '^ 
in  this  spirit  that  he  regards  all,  without  exception,  whodiffpr 
from  him— Jew  and  C^ntile,  Catholic  and  Dissenter,  Cainn 
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and  docinas — ^he  has  spoken  freely,  but  kindly  and  eourteousljr 
of  each*  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  meet  candid  of  contro* 
▼ertists.  He  descends  to  no  deceptive  artifice,  no  captious 
subtleties.  He  states  the  case  of  his  adversary  fairly,  and  put« 
bis  argument  strongly.  He  examines  the  evidence  with  the 
acumen  of  a  critic,  weighs  ic  with  the  impartiality  of  a  judge, 
and  decides  upon  it  with  the  cautious  wisdom  and  the  humble 
confidence  of  one  who  believes  himself  right,  but  feels  how  prone 
man  is  to  be  wrong.  He  opposes  the  blind  zeal  of  some  of  his 
own  communion  with  the  same  gentle  firmness.  He  will  not 
consent  to  withhold  the  Bible  because  the  Common  Prayer  is 
not  to  go  with  it — to  deny  Christianity  to  the  heathen  because 
its  preachers  may  not  be  quite  orthodox.  Let  sectarian  bigotry, 
with  her  narrowness  of  mind  and  her  hardness  and  coldness  of 
heart,  read  these  pages  and  blush  at  her  own  folly  and  deform- 
ity, or  rather,  if  it  be  possible,  let  her  "  wish  she  might  deny 
her  nature  and  be  never  more,  still  to  be  so  displaced.*'  Of  this 
delightful  and  surpassing  excellence— of  this  exquisite  humanity^ 
in  the  old  classic  and  Roman  sense  of  the  word — we  claim  for 
letters  a  good  share  of  the  credit.  With  all  the  native  goodness 
of  the  man,  and  all  the  sincere  piety  of  the  christian,  who  can 
doubt  but  that  the  enlarged  views  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
refined  tastes  and  sensibilities  of  the  scholar,  had  done  much  to 
subdue  and  soften  his  nature,  to  correct  his  opinions,  to  elevate 
his  aspirations,  in  a  word,  to  give  greater  scope,  and  grandeur 
and  perfection  to  his  whole  being  ? 

So  much  for  the  ethical  character  of  the  work.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  its  literary  or  intel- 
lectual merits. 

These  sermons  were,  almost  all  of  them,  composed  for  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  and  delivered  before  learned  bodies — at 
Oxford,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  d&c. 
This  remark  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for 
a  fair  estimate  of  their  peculiarities.  What  Phidias  said^  to 
those  who  hastily  found  fault  with  one  of  his  statues,  is  even 
more  applicable  to  public  speaking— suspend  your  opinions 
until  you  see  it  in  the  place  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten,  that  when  and  to  whom  are  quite  as  important 
considerations  to  him  who  has  to  deliver,  or  to  him  who  would 
rightly  appreciate  a  discourse,  as  what  it  contains,  or  how  it  is 
put  together.  We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  this  precau- 
tionary observation,  lest  in  this  anti-classical  age  and  country, 
certain  critics  should  find  fault  with  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  for 
imitating  St.  Paul  and  Jeremy  Taylor  so  far,  as  to  lay  under 
contribution  the  stores  of  profane  learning,  apd  even,  occasion- 
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ally  to  illustrate  sacred  subjects  by  felicitous  quotations  frooi  the 
works  of  heathen  genius.  We  disclaim,  however,  for  ourseirca 
the  necessity  ofsuch  an  apology.  Our  tastes,  we  admit,  hare 
been  a  little  spoiled  in  these  matters.  Our  studies  have  made 
us  somewhat  familiar  with  forms  of  expression,  and  with  modes 
of  thinking  which  the  wisdom  of  this  philosophic  age  has  explod- 
ed as  unsuitable  to  its  own  genius.  All  that  we  have  to  say,  in 
the  way  of  apology,  upon  this  subject,  is  htbenter  erranms.  We 
have  been  misled  by  those  whose  ways  are,  to  us,  ways  of  plea- 
santness, and  whom  we  find  it  delightful  to  follow  even  when 
^  they  go  astray.  It  is  in  the  best  of  schools  that  we  have  been 
taught  this  error— 4hat  of  Hooker  and  Cudworth,  and  the  incom- 
parable prelate  mentioned  just  now — the  glorious  old  school  of 
England,  in  her  age  of  teeming  fruitfulness,  and  healthy  and  ro- 
bust vigor,  when  she  bad  such  men  in  her  church  to  associate 
with  her  Bacons  and  Seldens,  and  Miltons  in  the  State,  and 
when  the  native  genius  of  her  offspring,  mighty  in  itself  as 
Achilles,  was  trained,  like  him,  to  every  manly  exercise  of  the 
palaestra  and  the  gymnasium,  and  went  forth  to  battle,  armed 
from  bead  to  foot  in  a  panoply  worthy  of  its  own  surpassing 
powers.  In  that  age,  when  knowledge  was  the  aliment  of  so 
much  original  thought,  and  the  vastest  erudition  was  but  the 
proper  instrument  of  the  gigantic  strength  by  which  it  was 
wielded,  these  sermons,  however  acceptable  on  many  other  ae- 
counts,  would  not  have  been  complained  of  on  the  score  of  osten- 
tatious learning  or  dazzling  richness  and  splendour  of  diction. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  they  who  accuse  Jeremy  Taylor  of 
pedantry,  should  be  dissatisfied  with  Bishop  Heber. 

The  ends  of  preaching  are  various,  and  so,  therefore,  must 
its  forms  and  characteristics  likewise  be.  These,  we  think, 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  at  least  four  different  heads 
or  categories.  The  first  embraces  the  fundamental  inquiry  into 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  second  is  that  of  ez^etical 
theology  ;  what,  according  to  the  soundest  canons  of  interpre- 
tation, is  the  fneofdng  of  the  sacred  text — ^what  are  the  doctrines 
it  teaches,  and  the  faith  or  the  opinions  it  requires  of  intelligent 
beings.  The  third  is  moral  theology,  considering  the  scriptures 
as  the  rule  of  life,  as  a  law  dictated  to  moral  agents  by  the  Cre- 
ator who  formed  them  to  obey  it.  The  fourth  is  auxiliary  to  all 
the  rest,  and  properly  included  in  them,  but  we  assign  to  it  here 
a  separate  place  on  account  of  its  singular  importance  in  a 
scheme  of  discipline  and  the  peculiar  order  of  talents  and  ac- 
complishments which  it  calls  for  in  a  preacher.  It  is  the  sanc- 
tion by  which  this  rule  of  faith  and  morals  is  enforced.  It  is  the 
law  in  iti  terrors,  and  the  gospel  in  its  mercy  and  love.     It  is 
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religion^  considered  as  a  system  of  retributive  justice"— a  grand 
scheme  of  rewards  and  punishments,  addressed,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  equally  to  the  understanding  which  has  to  pass  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  faith  and  to  the  heart  which  is  the  seat  of 
its  purifying  moral  influences.  From  the  bare  stating  of  the 
objects  which  he  is  expected  to  accomplish,  it  is  manifest  that  a 
consummate  divine  ought  to  exhibit  in  his  intellectual  character 
a  anion  of  such  gifts  and  graces  as  are  very  rarely  seen  together. 
He  should,  indeed,  be  the  first  of  men  in  the  most  improved  con- 
dition of  society — that  image  of  a  perfect  orator  which  Cicero, 
or  rather  Crassus  pictures  in  the  Dialogue  de  Oratore,  with 
every  talent  fully  developed  and  disciplined,  and  an  understanding 
full  of  light,  drawn  from  all  the  departments  of  knowledge.  The 
first  and  second  branches  of  his  studies  render  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  learned,  and  with  the  Hebrew  at  least,  and  we 
think,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  other  Oriental  languages, 
indispensable.  We  have  said,  on  another  occasion — we  repeat 
here— that  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  divine,  whose  circum- 
stances afford  him  the  smallest  leisure  or  opportunity  for  such 
pursuits,  should  be  content  to  grope  in  comparative  darkness 
when  it  is  in  his  power  to  ascend  himself  the  Mount  of  Vision, 
and  to  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  things  which  it  is  so  interest- 
ing to  him,  as  a  man,  to  know,  and  which  he  has  assumed  the 
awful  responsibility  of  explaining  to  multitudes  committed  to  his 
care.  But  important  as  these  higher  departments  of  theological 
sciences  undoubtedly  are,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  has,  in  by  far 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  greater  opportunity  of  doing  good  by 
cultivating,  successfully,  the  more  practical  walks  of  his  profes- 
sion. Here,  too,  the  highest  talents  aie  called  for,  and  pre- 
sented with  the  best  field.  In  expounding  the  pure  and  sublime 
morality  of  the  gospel^n  difiiising  its  peaceful  and  charitable 
spirit — in  exalting  the  aim  and  aspirations  of  men  to  objects 
worthy  of  their  immortal  nature — in  setting  forth  and  dwelling 
upon  the  examples  of  just  men  in  other  times,  "  the  victorious 
agonies  of  saints  and  martyrs" — in  revealing  that  glorious  and 
dreadful  destiny  which  connects  the  happiness  and  misery  of  a 
future  life  with  the  moral  responsibilities  of  the  present^-per- 
haps  in  ascending  with  Milton  to  still  higher  flights  of  inspira- 
tion and  prophetic  vision,  to  the  fountain  of  all  light  and  life  and 
perfection : — 

"  The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze. 
Where  aogels  tremble  while  they  gaze" — 

there  is  nothing  within  the  compass  of  human  genius,  no  elo- 
quence, no  poetry,  no  divine  philosophy  which  may  not  be  dis- 
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played  in  all  its  grandeur  and  power  in  the  ordinary  ministra- 
tions of  the  sanctuary,  by  a  clergyman  whose  lips  have  beeo 
touched  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar.  How  exalted  is  the 
station  which  he  fills — how  unspeakably  sublime  the  privileges 
which  he  enjoys,  if  it  be  only  with  a  view  to  intellectual  greatness 
and  cultivation  ?  What  do  the  worldly  afiairs  of  mankind, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  whether  at  the  bar  or  in  the  po- 
pular assembly,  or  in  the  Legislative  hall,  even  when  extraordi- 
nary occasions  call  for  extraordinary  efforts,  afford,  that  does 
not  sink  into  insignificance,  nay,  almost  into  vulgarity,  in  the 
comparison  ?  Yet  it  is  strange  how  little  there  is  to  be  admired 
in  English  pulpit  eloquence,  especially  since  the  period  alluded 
to  just  now.  In  a  mere  didactic  exposition  of  Christian  ethics, 
many,  indeed,  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence—- 
but  they  are  all,  at  best,  what  Doddridge  calls  Atterbury,  **eJe- 
gant  courtly  preachers."  There  is  no  force — no  fervor — do 
glowing  conception  of  their  mighty  theme — no  apostolic  zeal  in 
Uieir  awful  calling.  They  do  nut  sufficiently  consider  themselves 
as  evangelists  and  missionaries.  They  are  not  enough  impress- 
ed with  that  pointed  remark  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  *'  that  the  con- 
version from  Christian  to  Christian — from  Christian  in  title  to 
Christian  in  sincerity,  would  be  a  greater  miracle  than  it  was 
when  they  were  converted  from  Heathen  and  Jew  to  Christian." 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are  countenancing  the  grimace  and 
extravagancies  of  vulgar  fanaticism.  By  no  means.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  apprehending  such  uncouth  ab- 
surdities in  men  of  cultivated  understandings— especially  in  men 
educated  as  we  think  every  divine  ought  to  be.  We  do  not  ask 
for  more  fervor  than  Massillon,  for  more  earnestness  than  Bour- 
daloue  possessed.  We  would  not  require  any  one  to  surpass 
the  brilliant  fancy  and  gorgeous  imagery  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
nor  would  we  even  have  him  to  indulge  in  such  dreams  of  bliss 
and  beauty,  such  mystical  raptures  as  dazzled  and  misled  **  the 
Elysian  imagination'*  of  Fenelon.  But  certainly  there  is  a 
mighty  chasm  in  pulpit  oratory  to  be  filled  up.  There  is  no 
Lactantius — no  Christian  Cicero,  in  the  modern  English  or 
American  church.  This  prize  of  the  high-calling  is  still  to  be 
won.  With  all  the  woful  defects  of  clerical  education  in  this 
country — we  speak  in  reference  both  to  knowledge  and  to  ora- 
tory— we  think  we  can  descry,  even  now,  some  auspicious  appear- 
ances :  the  English  establishment  seems  to  be  past  hope  in  this 
particular.* 

*  This  frigid  style  of  the  EngUsb  pulpit  is  remarked  oo  somewhere  by  Erumw, 
who  speaks  especiallj  of  the  habit  of  reading  sermons^^e  chartA  coocionari,  id 
quod  multifriglde  finciunt  in  AngliA. 
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Christianity  thus  coldly  and  tamely  preached,  is  miserably 
sborn  of  her  beams.  She  loses  as  much  in  power,  as  in  glory 
and  beauty.  It  seems  to  us  a  vulgar  conception  of  religion,  to 
suppose  its  precepts  and  exhortations  as  exclusively  addressed 
to  the  understanding,  as  a  proposition  in  geometry.  This  is  not 
true  even  of  morality,  as  it  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  antiquity, 
or  as  it  is  practised  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life.  The  heart, 
as  every  body  knows,  has  far  more  to  do  with  virtue  than  the 
head.  The  voice  of  untutored,  but  unsophisticated  and  guileless 
nature,  is  worth,  in  morals,  all  the  diatribes  of  philosophers,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  time.  It  is  happy  for 
us  that  it  is  so— that  in  most  important  questions  of  obligation 
and  duty,  "our  passions  enlighten  our  understanding" — that  in- 
stead of  being  perplexed  with  a  doubtful  casuistry,  we  have  a 
safe  guide  in  our  instincts,  and  if  we  ^l  as  we  ought,  are 
almost  sure  to  do  right.  It  is  for  this  rea^n,  that  in  all  Ian* 
guages,  virtue  and  beauty  are  synonimous  terms — ^that  vice 
is  considered,  not  m4M'ely  as  a  deviation  from  rectitude,  but  as  a 
foul  and  unnatural  deformity.  It  is  for  this  reason  also,  that 
the  best  teachers  of  morality  are  not  subtle  metaphysicians  nor 
exact  system-mongers.  It  is  they  who  take  for  granted  almost 
all  that  these  precisians  prove,  but  burn  their  precepts  into  the 
very  heart,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  express  ourselves,  by  their 
enthusiastic  and  ravishing  eloquence — but  inflame  the  whole 
soul  of  the  aspirant  with  the  love  of  moral  beauty,  and  for  a 
mere  speculative  principle,  a  cold  assent,  a  vague  abstraction, 
give  him  a  living  impulse,  a  ruling  passion,  a  permanent  and 
practical  habit.  The  Nichomachean  Ethics  is  undoubtedly  an 
excellent  work  of  its  kind,  but  compare  it  with  the  ineffable  rap- 
tures of  Plato,  or  the  sweet  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  Tully ! 
It  is  such  writers  as  these,  that  in  the  better  ages  of  antiquity, 
supplied  the  place  of  our  modern  sermons — that  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  one  of  them,  unveiled  the  image  of  virtue,  and  gave 
it  to  mankind  to  gaze,  as  it  were,  upon  her  embodied  beauty^ 
and  to  drink  in  with  their  eyes  the  deep  and  fervid  love  which 
it  could  not  fail  to  inspire.  But  if  this  is  true  of  ethics,  it  is  still 
more  applicable  to  religion.  Revelation,  to  be  sure,  as  reve* 
lotion^  addresses  itself  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  understanding 
only.  The  first  question  it  presents,  is  one  of  evidence.  But 
how  small  a  share  in  the  vital  influences  of  Christianity  is  implied 
in  a  mere  speculative  conviction  of  its  truth  ?  The  heart  must 
be  softened  by  its  charities,  the  mind  must  be  filled  with  its 
grandeur ;  it  must  address  itself  to  the  passions,  it  must  lift  up 
and  transport  the  imagination.  Religion  is  a  part  of  our  nature. 
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No  man  who  has  a  spark  of  fancy  or  feeling,  is  entirely  without 
it.  It  may  take  strange  shapes — ^it  may  worship  unworthy  ob- 
jects— its  ritual  and  its  priesthood  may  vary  with  times  and  with 
events.  But  there  are  Deities  to  whom  no  temples  rise,  no  altars 
smoke.  The  world  has  never  been  without  God.  The  feeble- 
ness, the  helplessness  of  man,  the  mysterious  powers  of  nature, 
the  darkness  that  rests  upon  the  future,  the  decay  of  the  body, 
the  desolation  of  the  bereaved  heart  and  the  blighted  hope,  the 
grandeur,thebeauty,thetmmen8ity,that  are  around  and  abo^eus, 
the  intellectual  being  within  us,  and  the  "thoughts  that  wander 
through  eternity" — every  thing  in  our  feelings,  our  constitution, 
and  our  situation,  disposes  us  to  believe  in  a  creative  power,  and 
to  refer  to  it,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  origin  of  our  being, 
the  complexion  of  our  destiny,  a  sympathy  with  us,  and  mora! 
tastes  and  charactermtics  like  our  own.  This  feeling,  we  say, 
is  instinctive  and  universal,  and  it  is  no  less  deep  and  decided.  It 
adopts  the  strongest  forms  of  expression,  the  most  striking  sym- 
bols, the  most  awful  and  imposing  rites  and  ceremonies.  Above 
all,  it  has  ever  inspired  the  muse.  A  Jove  principium — the 
hymn  and  the  anthem,  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the 
choral  ode,  the  strophe  and  antisthophe  of  triumph  or  suppli- 
cation— the  origin  of  poetry  is  thus  traced  to  the  same  cause 
which  makes  the  victim  bleed,  and  the  censer  breathe  forth  its 
incense.  A  like  influence  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  our  own 
religion.  Its  prophets,  its  psalmists,  its  historians,  its  evange- 
lists, speak  in  strains  of  eloquence  and  poetry  which  make  those 
of  heathen  antiquity  appear  cold  and  prosaical.  How,  indeed, 
should  it  be  otherwise  f  The  peculiar  advantage— 4he  great 
distinguishing  privilege  of  Christianity  is,  that  when  properly 
taught,  it  combines  things  which  were  entirely  separated  among 
Pagans,  religion  and  morality.  It  inculcates  the  purest  ethics 
in  the  language  of  inspiration— confirms  the  sense  of  duty  by 
the  authority  of  revealed  truth,  while  it  inflames  and  exalts  the 
imagination  with  visions  more  bright  and  ecstatic  than  those  of 
Plato— and  thus  by  its  sublime  discipline  and  its  solemn  sanc- 
tions, converts  the  very  passions  and  infirmities  of  man  into 
means  of  his  highest  perfection. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  from  which  we  have  wandered 
too  far.  The  discourses  under  review,  certainly  do  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  pulpit  eloquence,  which  we  have  ventured  to 
set  up  in  the  preceding  remarks.  Bishop  Heber,  with  all  his 
eminent  endowments,  was  not  a  great  orator.  We  may  apply 
to  him  the  old  and  significant  distinction — dUertus^  but  not  ebh 
quens.    He  is  far  from  "pouring  out  that  storm  of  eloquence'' 
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which  Addison  ascribes  to  St.  Paul.     Plutarch's  description  of 
Demosthenes  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  Sybil  in  Virgil : — 

'*  At  Phcebi  nbndum  patiens  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  vates,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
E^cussisse  Deum :  tanto  magis  ille  fatigat 
Os.  rabidum." 

But  there  is  no  God  to  struggle  with  here — no  mighty  inspi- 
ration to  subdue.  The  style  of  pulpit  oratory,  it  is  true,  even 
where  it  exists  in  its  greatest  fervour  and  power,  must  always 
be  more  grave  and  sober  than  that  of  the  popular  assembly. 
Certainly,  any  thing  like  the  fiery  vehemence,  the  os  rabidtmy 
which  is  often  not  only  tolerable,  but  in  proper  places  highly  im- 
pressive in  debate,  would  be  indecorous  in  a  sermon — at  least, 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  But  after  making  all  due  allowance 
on  this  score,  it  must  be  admitted  that  power  of  the  highest  order 
is  wanting  in  these  sermons ;  nor  do  we  think  the  autl^or  pos- 
sessed it  at  all.  His  enthusiasm,  or  rather  his  zeal  (for  the  other 
is  toe  strong  an  expression)  although  it  abounds  in  his  preaching 
as  it  did  in  his  life,  is  temperate  and  equable.  There  is  always 
enough  to  interest,  but  never  to  transport  his  reader  or  hearer. 
Great,  too,  as  his  talents  undoubtedly  were,  we  do  not  think  he 
had  an  intellect  of  the  largest  calibre.  There  is  nothing  as  yet 
published,  that  entitles  him  for  instance,  to  a  place,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Chalmers  or  Robert  Hall.  Still 
these  sermons  have  very  great  merits  of  all  sorts.  They  show 
that  the  Church  has  been  deprived  of  one  who  united  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  the  talents  of  a  popular  preacher  with  the 
extensive  research  and  the  various  learning  of  an  accomplished 
theological  writer.  They  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
those  qualities  which  made  Paley  so  pre-eminently  useful  as  a 
defender  of  the  faith,  and  an  expounder  both  of  its  practical  and 
speculative  doctrines — sound  judgment,  patient  inquiry,  fullness 
of  knowledge,  various  illustration,  great  perspicuity  of  state- 
ment, and  precision  in  argument,  and  withal,  a  delightful  sim- 
plicity in  his  style  and  diction.  To  these  qualities,  however, 
Bishop  Heber  added  others,  which  at  a  time  when  controversy 
has  shifted  its  ground  and  taken  post  almost  exclusively  u^on 
the  field  of  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis,  made  such  a  scholar 
a  most  precious  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  his  own  communion. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  exemplary  candour  in  argu- 
ment. This  adds  greatly  to  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  to 
the  efiPect  of  all  his  opinions  and  reasonings.  His  manner  was 
especially  well  adapted  to  defence j  and  to  the  defence  of  an 
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establisbment  above  all.  Even  on  points  where  he  evidently 
feels  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  on  the  other  stde,  and 
seems  even  to  hesitate  assent  to  his  own  positions,  the  spirit  of 
discontent  and  innovation  is  calmed  by  the  example  of  acqui- 
escence set  by  one  who  is  so  far  from  every  thing  like  bigotry. 
And  although  in  the  fervour  of  his  exhortations,  be  falls  short  of 
the  highest  eloquence,  yet  even  in  this  respect,  he  is  very  ad- 
vantageously distinguished  above  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have,  in  later  times,  attained  to  celebrity  in  the  EngU^ 
Church. 

We  will  proceed  to  submit  some  extracts  from  the  volume 
before  us.  It  contains  nineteen  sermons.  Of  the  second  and 
third,  the  subject  is  the  Presence  and  Ministry  of  Good  Angels; 
and  of  the  fourth,  the  Existence  and  Influence  of  Evil  Spirits. 
The  last  is  a  most  able  discourse,  and  we  shall  make  very  free 
use  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  following  is  the 
exordium  :— 

*'  It  was  an  usual  practice  with  St.  Paul  to  describe  the  profession  of 
a  Christian,  under  the  likeness  of  a  soldier  on  duty,  and,  bj  aliusiona 
to  the  oath,  dress,  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  military,  to  shadow  out 
the  several  obli^tions,  and  graces,  and  privileges  which  distinguish  and 
support  the  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  warfare  with  the  enemies  of 
his  salvation-  The  whole  of  the  passage  from  which  these  words  are 
taken,  is  pervaded  by  this  kind  of  allegory.  In  it  he  expects  the  Epbe- 
sian  disciples  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  holy  quarrel,  as  sc^diers  for 
the  battle,  or  gladiators  for  the  arena,  and  to  case  their  souls  in  the 
panoply  of  Heaven  against  the  force  or  fraud  of  their  opponents.  The 
nature  of  this  armour  he  explains  in  the  following  verses,  in  which  be 
compares,  with  great  liveliness  of  fancy  and  description,  the  entire 
equipment  of  an  ancient  warrior,  with  the  graces  and  virtues  of  a  wortthy 
follower  of  the  Messiah.  To  the  helmet  of  the  first  he  likens  that  ex- 
alted hope  of  salvation  which  is,  to  the  latter,  a  defence  and  a  crown. 
The  impenetrable  breast-plate  of  the  soldier  corresponds  with  the 
righteousness  and  good  conscience  of  the  saint;  the  iron*stadded  sandal 
of  the  one  vritb  that  Gospel  of  peace  which  prevents  the  foot  of  the 
other  from  shding ;  and  the  shield,  which  it  was  death  to  forsake,  and 
the  sword  which  was,  in  closer  fight,  the  Roman's  only  weapon,  with 
that  faith  from  which  even  fiery  darts  fall  blunted  and  powerless,  and 
with  that  knowledge  of  €rod*s  word,  the  edge  of  which  no  sophistry  can 
withstand. 

"To  point  out,  as  it  deserves,  the  beauty  of  this  paralld,  is  not  my 
present  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  first,  that  those  powers  and 
mces  are  called  God's  armour,  inasmuch  as  we  derive  them  from  God's 
free  bounty ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  danger  must  needs  be  great  against 
which  so  great  precautions  are  enjoined  on  us. 

"  While  describing  that  danger,  the  utterance  of  the  Apostle  ahnost 
seems  to  labour  for  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express  the  strength  of 
bis  conceptions,  and  the  most  awful  figures  of  mi^t,  and  malice,  and 
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mystery,  are  oollActed  to  alarm  us  into  watchfiilness.  Pnncipalities  and 
povrers  are  leagued  againsl  the  soldier  of  the  cross,  and  the  believer  has 
to  conteod  agaiast  the  uuited  violence  of  the  rulers  of  this  world's  dark<* 
ness,  and  tiM  spiritual  wickedoess  which  is  in  high  places.  High- 
sounding  words  these  doubtless,  are,  and  tremendous  attributes  of  guilt 
and  power ;  and  it  must  deeply  concern  every  one  of  us  to  uuderaiand 
their  meaning  rightly.  To  arrive  at  that  meaning  it  may,  in  the  first 
place  be  observed,  that  all  these  terms  are  evidently  era|Aoyed  by  the 
Apostle  in  explanation  of  a  phrase  which  he  had  uaed  in  the  foregoing 
sentence,  and  which  he  had  more  briefly  assigned  as  the  reason  why  we 
should  betake  ourselves  without  delay  to  our  celestial  weapons.  ''  Put 
OB  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  naay  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  deviL  For  we  wrestle,"  he  continues,  "  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  enemy  with  whose  wiles  we 
have  to  contend,  is  the  same  with  those  who  are  spoken  of  under  the 
several  names  of  *'  principahties,"  "  powers,"  and  ^*  rulers,"  and  that 
these  several  antagonists  are  included  under  the  same  term  of  "  the 
devil ;"  either  because  '*  devil"  is  a  generic  name  which  applies  to  their 
whole  multitude,  or  because  these  principahties  and  powers  are  the 
subjects  and  soldiers  of  one  poweiful  and  malicious  being,  to  whom 
the  name  of  "  devil"  is  peculiarly,  and  by  way  of  eminence  assigned ; 
who  lays  wait,  by  their  agency,  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  who  Erects 
and  stimulates  their  craft  and  violence  in  the  manner  most  likely  to 
destroy  or  injure  us.  , 

**  By  which  of  these  suppositions  we  jezplain  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  is 
a  matter  of  indifference ;  the  consequences  deducible  from  either  are, 
in  all  their  bearings,  the  same,  and  either  is  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cation of  this  particular  passage,  and  with  the  general  terms  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  certain  that  the  term  "devil,"  or  "wicked  one,"  is  often 
applied  inclusively  and  generally  to  veiy  many  beings,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  in  perpetual  hostility  with  €rod  and  good  men ;  and  it  is  also 
certain  that  these  beings  are  described  as  under  the  government  of  one 
particular  prince,  whose  angels  they  are,  and  with  whom  they  are,  here- 
after, to  be  punished  everlastingly."  pp.  64-67. 

The  argument,  from  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  our  Saviour 
io  the  general  belief,  is  very  strongly  put ;  and  we  beg  leave  to 
remind  certain  philanthropists  that  it  applies,  ia  all  its  force,  to 
an  institution  of  our  own,  which  was  never  discovered  to  be  in- 
consistent with  Christianity  until  about  twelve  centuries  after 
Its  Divine  Author  had  preached  amidst  the  ergoitula  of  the 
Roman  world,  without  even  a  hint  at  this  abomination.* 

**  I  w^l  readily  admit  that  an  inspired  leacber  is  not  necessarily  call- 
ed on  to  undeceive  his  hearers  in  such  harmless  points  of  speculative 
opinion,  as  do  not  foil  within  the  limits  of  that  doctirine  which  he  has 

*  See  the  reu^rks  of  Huber,  Prelect  Inst.  1.  i.  Tit.  3;  note  6. 
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in  charge  to  deVver  from  Heaven.  But,  if  an  opinion  be  closely,  dioagfa 
incidentally,  connected  with  religions  faith  and  conscientioos  pracdoe ; 
if  it  be  interwoven  with  the  strongest  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human 
breast;  if  it  be  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  weak  and  distract  the  timo- 
rous, it  is  the  duty  of  a  prophet,  as  it  would  be  the  duty  of  any  other 
enlightened  person,  to  undeceive  his  brother  on  a  point  of  such  a  na- 
ture, no  less  than  it  would  be  his  duty  to  reheve  him  from  a  groandlesi 
alarm,  or  to  rouse  him  from  a  dream  of  agony. 

**  Now,  that  a  belief  in  evil  spirits,  whether  true  or  false,  is  one  of  a 
gloomy  and  disquieting  character ;  tfiat  it  is  one  which  may  produce 
the  worst  results  when  indiscreetly  and  too  curiously  contemplated ; 
that  it  has  drawn  some  into  the  most  loathsome  guih,  and  plunsed  otbov 
into  the  acutest  suffering ;  that  it  has  been  the  usuhI  source  of  retisioos 
and  magical  imposture ;  and  that  its  abuses  may  be  traced  through  iB- 
numerable  shades  of  human  misery,  from  the  fears  of  childhood  to  the 
ravings  of  frenzy,  our  antagonists  are  so  far  from  denying  that  they 
ground  one  principal  objection  against  its  truth  on  its  supposed  incon- 
sistency with  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  our  Creator.  The  solidity  of 
this  objection,  I  will  not  pause  to  consider ;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  on 
the  principles  of  our  opponents  themselves,  that  when  even  the  inci- 
dental consequences  of  an  opinion  are  thus  dismal,  that  opinion  is  one 
which,  if  untrue,  it  well  becomes  a  prophet  to  exjpose  in  its  proper  weak- 
ness. 

**  If  the  confutation  of  such  an  error  as  is  here  described,  so  widely 
spread,  so  practically  calamitous,  had  been  the  principal,  nay  the  an- 
gle object  of  our  Saviour*s  mission  to  mankind,  will  our  antagonists 
deny  that,  on  their  view  of  the  question,  it  would  have  been  a  worthy 
and  sufficient  reason  for  a  display  of  infinite  power,  and  a  revelation  of 
infinite  wisdom  ?  But,  when  instances  of  a  belief  in  evil  spirits  and  of 
its  wretched  consequences  encountered  the  prophet  in  every  street,  and 
haunted  him  through  every  province  of  Israel,  can  we  suppose  that,  if 
the  world  were  ind^  deceived,  a  prophet  of  God  would  not  have  unde- 
ceived it ;  or  that  he  would  not  have  done  so  effectually  and  for  ever, 
rather  than  have  applied,  by  humouring  its  prejudices,  a  temporaiy 
palliative  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  confirm  its  fears  in  future  t  A 
child  fiies  weeping  to  its  parent  to  complain  that  there  is  a  lion  in  the 
wood :  will  the  parent  content  himself  with  administering  some  childish 
comfort  which  will  quiet  his  cries  for  a  time,  but  leave  their  cause  una- 
hated,  and  his  terrors  ready  to  revive  when  he  shall  next  approach  the 
fatal  thicket  ?  Or  will  he  not  rather  remove  his  alarm  by  convincing 
him  of  his  folly,  and  by  shewing  him  the  true  nature  and  security  of 
that  wood  which  bi»  fancy  has  peopled  with  monsters  t 

*'  But  if  a  simple  acquiescence  in  a  gloomy  prejudice  be  unworthy  of 
the  Messiah's  character,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  fact  that  the  Messiah 
and  His  apostles,  by  their  express  words  and  significant  actions,  en- 
couraged and  confinned  this  prejudice  t  Not  only  do  they,  from  the 
credited  fact  that  evil  spirits  existed,  reason  as  an  argument  *  ad  homi- 
nes,* and  an  argument  taken  from  the  notions  of  those  with  whom  they 
converse ;  they  appear,  in  every  instance,  to  have  spoken  and  acted  in 
the  very  manner  in  which  they  must  have  done  had  they  been  them- 
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eeWes  persuaded  of  its  truth ;  aud  there  are  some  remarkable  expres- 
sions of  which,  if  they  are  not  positive  assertions  of  the  fact,  it  is  not  easy 
to  ifuess  the  meaninjyr.  When  St.  Paul  informs  us  that  ^  we  wrestle 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  biU  with  the  principahties  and  powers  of  evil,* 
can  this  be  any  otherwise  understood  than  as  au  assurance  that  such 
powers  exist  distinct  from  man,  and  that  men  are  called  on  to  contend 
with  them  ?  When  our  Lord,  in  describing  beforehand  the  most  awful 
transaction  in  whicb  the  human  race  can  be  parties,  informs  us  that 
*  everlasting  fire  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,'  would  He 
have-  used  such  expressions  if  no  such  angels  existed  t  When  he  com- 
manded the  unclean  spirits,  by  that  name,  to  depart  from  their  mortal 
victims,  can  we  conceive  Him  to  have  been,  in  such  a  case,  addressing 
a  nonentity,  or  that  He  would  have  lent  the  sanction  of  His  word  to  a 
popular  ejror,  when  he  might  have  cured  the  maniac  by  a  touch,  or  have 
said  to  the  epileptic  person,  *  be  thou  whole  of  thy  plague !'  What 
would  have  beeu  our  opinion  of  Zoroaster  or  Mohammed  if  they  had, 
in  like  manner,  administered  to  the  fears  of  the  vulgar,  and  taken  credit 
to  themselves  for  the  defeat  of  in^raginary  enemies  ?  Or^  if  we  shrink 
firom  such  thoughts  as  appUed  to  the  Celestial  Author  of  our  faith,  what 
other  conclusion  can  we  arrive  at,  but  that  the  doctrine  which  His  so- 
lemn expressions  countenanced,  is  true  ? 

**  But,  if  it  be  thus  difficult  to  explain  away  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
there  are  some  of  his  actions,  if  possible,  still  less  equivocal.  I  do  not 
mean  to  enter  on  the  extensive  and  difficult  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  evil  spirits  are  said  to  possess  human  beings,  or  the  degree  of 
power  which  they  exercise  over  their  victims.  But,  if  in  the  history  of 
the  supposed  demoniac  of  Gadara,  we  apprehend  no  other  person  to  be 
ceucerned  but  our  Lord  and  His  distracted  patient ;  if  it  were  no  more 
than  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  sufferer  which  answered  in  the  de- 
mon's name ;  and  if  it  were  the  ravings  of  phrenzy  only  which  desired 
that  his  tormentor  might  take  shelter  in  the  swine,  can  we  suppose  that 
our  Lord,  not  content  with  simple  acquiescence,  not  content  with  con- 
forming his  speeclk  to  the  hallucination  of  the  frantic  man,  would,  by 
afflicting  the  herd  with  a  Uke  disease,  have  miraculously  confirmed  the 
delusion  ?  Do  our  antagonists  beheve  this  history  'i  What  manuscript, 
what  authority,  what  ecclesiastical  tradition  can  they  plead  for  reject- 
ing it  firom  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  writings  of  three  out  of  the 
four  evangelists  s  Is  the  restoration  of  Lazarus  to  life  less  wonderful  in 
itself,  or  more  credibly  attested  ?  Or,  what  further  reasons  have  we  for 
beheving  that  our  Lord  restored  the  leper  to  health,  than  that  He  cast 
out  devils  from  the  man  who  *  had  the  legion  V  I  am  addressing  a 
congregation  of  Christians ;  they  are  Christians  against  whom  I  am 
now  disputing ;  and  I  call,  by  that  holy  name,  on  you  and  on  them,  to 
beware  bow  you  select,  according  to  your  unsupported  foncy  or  preju* 
dice,  those  passages,  of  the  word  of  truth  to  which  you  will  or  will  not 
give  credit.  Be  our  religion  true  or  false,  the  New  Testament  is  our 
only  record  of  its  facts  and  its  doctrines.  If  the  religion  be  false,  that 
time  is  but  lost  which  is  spent  in  cuiUng  probabilities  from  a  mass  of 
error ;  but,  if  true,  woe,  woe  to  them  who  refuse  the  testimony  of  God 
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and  His  prophets,  however  strange  to  mortal  ears  the  subjed  of  thai  tes- 
timony may  appear ! 

"  But,  brethren,  is  it  indeed  incredible,  is  it  indeed  contradictory  lo 
reason,  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  to  the  general  analogy  of  Grod's  wctfks, 
that,  as  there  are  wicked  men^  there  should  be  wicked  spirits  also  ?  If 
the  existence  of  evil  is  allowed  at  all,  at  what  point  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ated being,  can  we  decide  that  it  shaU  be  found  no  longer  !  Imperfec- 
tion of  some  kind  or  other,  yea,  imperfection  of  every  kind  must  cleave 
more  or  less  to  all  but  the  Infinitely  Good,  and  Wise  and  Mighty.  If 
there  are  invisible  beings  (and  that  some  such  there  are  but  few  have 
ventured  to  question)  the  probability,  regarding  it  as  a  subject  of  philo- 
sophical analogy  only,  must  he  that  oppression  and  malice  will  have 
found  their  room  in  the  unseen  as  well  as  the  visible  world,  and  that 
the  Judge  of  all  will  have  had  occasion,  how  seldom  soever,  to  tax  not 
only  men  but  angels,  with/oUy.  And,  since  His  providence  on  earth 
is  accustomed  to  turn  the  fierceness  of  man  to  His  praise,  and  hj  the 
blind  and  reluctant  labourM  of  the  wicked,  to  work  out  His  own  Italy 
will,  and  the  general  happiness  of  His  creation,  what  wonder  that  He 
should,  in  like  manner,  employ  the  envy  and  malice  of  His  apostate  ao* 
gels,  and  endure,  with  much  long^sufifering,  those  vessels  of  wrath  fitted 
for  destruction,  to  the  intent  that,  by  their  means,  the  patience  of  His 
sainu  may  be  known,  and  that  they  whom  He  thinks  fit  to  lead  through 
a  state  of  trial,  may,  like  their  Divine  Master  in  His  human  nature,  be 
made  perfect  through  suffering ! 

*'  I  am  not  pleading  the  cause  of  those  revolting  excrescences  with 
which  the  doctrine  in  question  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  defaced  and 
encumbered.  We  may  dismiss  to  the  abodes  of  error  and  superalitioa 
the  foolish  and  wicked  fables  which  have  alarmed  our  ch'ddhood,  aud 
been,  to  our  youth,  the  occasion  of  mockery.  We  shall  even  do  well  to 
distinguish,  carefully,  the  little  which  Crod^s  word  discloses  as  to  the  in- 
visible world,  from  the  adventurous  conjectures  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
and  the  glowing  dreams  of  Milton  and  Klopstock.  Of  the  particular 
crime  or  crimes  which  fiirst  deprived  these  angels  of  God's  favour ;  of 
their  previous  rank,  and  of  the  exact  degree  of  power  which  they  are 
still  permitted  to  exercise ;  of  the  mode  of  their  present  existence,  whe- 
ther purely  intellectual  or  united  to  some  subtile  vehicle ;  of  the  means 
by  which  they  communicate  with,  and  tempt  the  soul,  and  the  influeoce 
which  they  exert  over  the  material  firame  of  nature ;  whether  any  por- 
tion of  Grod's  threatened  wrath  has  already  been  poured  out  on  them ; 
or  whether  they  have  tasted,  as  yet,  no  more  than  the  expectatioD  of 
judgment  to  come,  too  Uttle  is  revealed  in  Scripture  to  enaMe  us  to-de- 
cide,  and  they  are  subjects  on  which  we  may  well  continue  ignorant.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  know,  and  thus  much,  it  may  be  thought,  is  clearly 
communidtted  in  Scripture,  that  our  dangers  are  great,  and  pur  adver- 
saries mighty  and  numerous."  pp.  87-94. 

From  the  sermon,  of  which  the  title  is  ''  the  Gospel  preached 
to  the  Poor,"  we  extract  the  following  just  and  striking  obser- 
vations upon  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  states  of  society  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times*    We 
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would  remark,  by  the  way,  that  sueh  general  causes  operating 
upon  public  opinion  and  national  character,  are  far  more  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  political  philosophers,  in  drawing  inferences 
bj  analogy,  than  the  forms  of  government,  the  nominal  consti- 
tutions on  which  so  much  stress  is  generally  laid.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  modern  world,  in  ^his  particular,  is  an  advantage 
which  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  overrate. 

*'  The  truth,  however,  is,  (and  it  18  one,  which  no  one  Christian  can 
recollect  without  abundant  gratitude  for  the  far  different  spirit,  by  which 
bis  own  Divine  Teacher  was  animated,)  that,  before  the  coming  of  our 
Lord,  and,  at  this  day  with  very  few  exceptions  in  those  countries 
where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  is  as  yet  unknown,  this  duty  of  enlight- 
ening and  improving  the  bulk  of  mankind  was  a  duty  of  which  the  ob- 
ligation was  not  perceived  at  all,  or  which,  if  perceived,  was  ?ery  im- 
perfectly practised  even  by  those  who  professed  themselves  most  con- 
cerned for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  human  race,  and  who  had 
themselves  obtained  the  least  imperfect  view  of  the  hopes,  the  duties, 
and  destinies  of  humanity.    " 

'*I  do  not  only  mean  that  the  possessors  of  a  persecuted  and  dangerous 
truth  were,  among 'the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  disposed  to  con- 
fine its  knowledge  to  a  few  confidential  disciples ;  I  do  not  only  mean 
that  the  purer  deists  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  avowedly  an  outer  and 
inner  school,  of  which  the  latter  was  by  far  the  least  numerous.  The 
ancient  philosopher,  however  bright  his  views  might  seem  amid  the  sur^ 
rounding  darkness  of  his  countrymen,  had  not  diat  clearness  of  hope» 
nor  that  fulness  of  conviction,  nor  that  assurance  of  the  approbation  and 
protection  of  an  all-bounteous  Master,  which  alone  can  be  ordinarily  suf- 
ficient to  induce  men  to  struggle  against  the  madness  of  nations,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  early  Christians,  converted  martyrdom  into  a 
crown.  But  I  would  more  particularly  urge  on  your  notice,  that  the 
few  thus  selected,  were  such,  generally,  as  paid  the  highest  for  admission  ; 
that  gratuitous  instruction  was,  in  few  instances,  indeed,  accorded  by  the 
morahsts  of  Paganism ;  that  Socrates  himself,  the  most  disinterested  of 
philosophers)  was,  in  point  of  fact,  chiefly  attended  by  the  richest  and 
noblest  of  the  youth  of  Athens ;  and  that  even  the  religious  systems,  such 
as  they  were,  which  were  patronised  by  the  state,  and,  on  the  belief  of 
which  by  the  multitude,  the  public  tranquility,  the  public  honesty,  the 
sanction  of  oaths,  and  the  security  xji  every  man^s  prosperity  and  life 
depended,  were  never,  or  in  no  effectual  manner,  communicated  and 
enforced  to  the  great  bulk  of  those  who,  it  was  expected,  were  to  be 
swayed  by  them. 

'*  Of  the  stupendous  fabrics,  which,  in  the  youth  and  vigour  of  super- 
stition, the  genius  of  abomination  and  idolatry,  erected  on  the  shores  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigns,  or  the  Nile,  enough  may  yet  be  traced  amid 
their  ruins  to  inform  us  that  the  systems,  which  they  were  intended  to 
uphold,  were  made  up  of  exclusion  and  mystery.  A  long  and  painful 
initiationt  which  the  man  of  leisure  could  alone  command ;  a  succes- 
sion of  expiatory  sacrifices,  which  the  poor  man  coidd  not  supply;  a 
peculiar  and  inconvenient  habit,  which  the  laborious  man  could  not 
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adopt,  determined,  without  auy  further  or  more  express  limitatioo,  the 
numbers  and  situation  in  life  of  the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  aspirants 
in  theology.  In  Egypt,  the  profession  and  attainment  of  divine  know- 
ledge was,  for  many  ages  restricted  to  a  single  tribe ;  and  with  how 
much  care  that  priesthood  concealed  their  institutes  from  the  general 
eye,  their  continued  and  almost  ejsclusiye  employment  of  a  character 
known  to  themselves  alone  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  evidence.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  (however  communicative  of  other  science,  •  in  these 
respects  followed  the  example  of  their  Coptic  and  Chaldaic  masters : 
and  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange,  that  for  the  diffusion  of  the  most  ac- 
credited doctrines,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  most  popular  and  honoured 
superstitions,  for  the  persuasion  to  the  most  sacred  and  acknowledged 
duties,  it  does  not  appear  that,  so  far  as  the  poor  and  the  populace  were 
concerned,,  any  provision  was  made  in  the  wisest  republics  of  antiquity ; 
or  that  such  provision  was  supplied,  in  any  single  instance,  by  the  reli- 
gious zeal  or  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  individuals  or  voluntarj 
associations. 

*'  The  populace  had  their  priests  indeed,  and  sacrifices,  and  hymna^ 
and  symbols.  But  the  priests  were  sacrificers,  not  preachers ;  their 
business  was  but  to  scatter  incense  on  the  flames,  to  bind  the  sacred 
garland  round  the  victim's  horns,  to  lead  him  to  the  block  and  to 
slaughter  him  in  the  method  prescribed  by  their  ancestors.  The  sacri- 
fices, by  themselves,  could  afibrd  as  little  of  instruction  as  of  real  ezfu- 
ation ;  the  hymns  were  often  studiously  muttered  in  an  under  tone,  and 
reverentially  couched  under  obscure  and  obsolete  expressions ;  while 
the  symbols  had  need  to  be  themselves  explained,  and  were  professedly 
thus  explained  in  mysteries,  from  which  the  slaves  and  the  populace 
were  excluded.  To  these  last  no  source  of  knowledge  remained  but  a 
few  ancient  poems,  a  few  unauthorized  and  discordant  traditions;  le- 
gends of  which  the  wealthier  and  more  educated  classes  hardly  afiTected 
to  conceal  their  scorn,  any  more  than  they  did  of  that  vulgar,  whose  ap- 
pellation was  synonimous  with  profane,  and  whom  they  excluded,  un- 
der that  name,  from  all  participation  in  the  most  sacred  ceremonies  of 
their  common  religion. 

<^  Accordingly,  it  was  not  for  the  poor  that  the  tree  of  knowledge 
grew.  The  rulers  and  law-givers  of  the  world  had  fenced  around  its 
stem  with  far  other  guard  than  the  sword  of  the  ancient  cherubim,  and 
repelled,  with  more  than  neglect  their  subjects  and  their  brethren  from 
all  familiarity  with  the  topics,  in  which  all  mankind  are  the  most  dee^y 
interested.  Enough,  it  was  apprehended,  for  the  cause  of  truth,  enough 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  that  obedience  in  which  their  welfiue 
consisted,  that  the  wealthy  and  the  learned  should  understand  the  nature 
and  the  will  of  the  Deity ;  that  they  alone  should  take  their  seats  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  political  engine,  and,  by  the  great  pageant  which  they 
guided  of  reliffious  mummery,  of  incense  and  idols,  should  keep  in  awe 
Uiose  multitudes,  whom  they  cared  not  to  improve,  and  whom  they  se- 
cretly dreaded  to  enlighten."  pp.  256-260. 

The  sermon  on  *'  God's  Dealings  with  Pharaoh/'  begins  in 
the  following  beautiful  and  noble  strain : — 
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*'  These  words  were  spoken  by  Moses,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  that 
unhappy  kin^  of  Egypt  who,  for  the  visitations  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, and  his  obstinate  hardness  under  them,  stands  alone  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  world,  as  a  dreadful  monument  of  the  power  of  the 
Most  High,  and  of  the  foUy  and  penrerseness  of  human  nature.  Ten 
times  were  plagues  inflicted  on  himself  and  his  people,  the  very  least  of 
which  might  have  sufficed  to  humble  the  proudest  heart,  and  awaken 
the  most  careless  and  incredulous  spirit  to  attention,  and  conviction,  and 
obedience.  Ten  times,  while  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  yet  lay  heavy 
on  his  land,  did  Pharaoh  humble  himself  before  JehovcJi^s  prophet,  and 
promise,  with  apparent  sincerity,  a  complete  and  immediate  compliance; 
and  ten  times  did  he  fly  back  from  his  word  so  soon  as  his  punishment 
was  withdrawn,  till  the  end  was  answered  for  which  he  had  been  en- 
dured so  long,  till  the  span  was  past  to  which  his  guilt  and  his  power 
were  limited,  and  the  chained  sea  was  let  loose  to  quench  that  frantic 
impiety  which  had  seemed  but  to  gather  fresh  strength  from  every  for- 
mer dispensation,  whether  of  vengeance  or  of  mercy. 

**  All  this,  indeed,  is  strange,  but  this  is  not,  to  human  ears,  the 
Btransest  part  of  Pharaoh^s  history.  Other  fruitful  lands,  besides  Egypt, 
have  been,  for  a  time,  made  barren  through  **  the  wickedness  of  them 
that  dwelt  therein.''  Other  nations,  besides  the  children  of  Misraim, 
have  smarted  for  their  ruler's  folly  ;  and  other  kings,  besides  the  one 
whose  histoiy  we  are  now  examining,  have  by  their  sins  incurred 
the  anger  of  Heaven,  and  by  their  bhndness  courted  destruction.  When 
Spain,  by  an  opposite  crlne  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  expelled  her  Morisco  brethren  from  those  valleys  which  were, 
in  their  industrious  hands,  as  another  garden  of  Eden,  how  surely  did 
she  entail  the  curse  of  poverty  on  her  soil,  and  in  how  legible  and  lasting 
characters  has  God's  anger  since  been  written  on  her  rocks,  her  moun- 
tains, and  her  deserted  fields !  How  strangely  has  the  despotism  of  the 
Sultans  reduced  to  an  uniform  barbarism  and  sterility  the  countries 
once  most  favoured  by  knowledge  and  genius,  by  nature  and  improve- 
ment ;  and  how  strangely  have  we  ourselves  beheld  a  bold,  and  wise, 
and  wary  conqueror  entangled  in  those  snares  which  his  ambition  was 
framing  for  mankind,  and,  in  spite  of  warning  to  avoid  his  calamities, 
in  spite  of  opportunities  to  retrieve  them,  despising  security  and  empire 
in  the  pursuit  of  yet  further  power,  and,  like  Pharaoh,  incurring  a  ruin 
which  lay  before  him  in  the  broad  book  of  nature,  as  calculable  as  the 
moon,  and  as  certain  as  the  return  of  the  seasons ! 

'*  In  the  great  mass,  indeed,  of  human  misery,  by  whatever  secondary 
cause  produced,  by  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  or  by  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  may  seem  to  sink  into  insignificance. 
Streams  broader  than  the  Nile  flowed  with  a  worse  crimson  to  the  sea, 
when  Attila,  the  scourge  of  God,  was  suffered  by  His  providence  to 
pass  the  Danube,  and  when  Timur  laid  waste  the  regions  round  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  the  human  beings  who  miserably  perished  during  the 
single  expedition  of  Xerxes,  may  have  exceeded  many  times  the  num- 
ber of  firet-born  children  whom  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  cut  off  on  the 
night  of  the  passover.    A  volcano,  an  earthquake,  an  inundation,  a 
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famine,  or  a  pestilence,  are  agents  of  destruction  more  sweeping  bj 
far,  though,  from  their  comparative  frequency,  less  awful,  perhaps,  and 
terrible  than  those  miraculous  inflictions  which  are  recorded  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Exodus.  Nor  can  it  be  regarded  by  the  rational  deist  as 
in  itself  impossible,  or  as  any  probable  impeachment  of  the  Dirine  good- 
ness, that  the  same  Providence  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
dispenses,  for  wise  and  gracious  purposes,  these  other  and  more  formi- 
dable plagues,  should,  in  a  remarkable  instance,  and  where  the  honour  of 
his  name  was  concerned,  have  more  lightly,  though  not  more  conspicii- 
ously,  afflicted  a  particular  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  These  truths  it 
is  well  and  wise  to  bear  in  our  constant  recollection  while  we  are  read* 
ing  of  those  dispensations  which  are  emphatically  called  "  the  wars  of 
the  Lord,"  in  the  Old  Testament;  both  as  evincing  a  close  and  con- 
stant analogy  between  the  usual  and  natural  operations  of  the  Deity  in 
the  world,  and  those  rarer  instances  in  which  His  interference  has  been 
immediate  and  visible,  and  as  proving  that  the  objections  which  are 
often  inconsiderately  advanced  against  these  last,  must,  if  well-founded, 
extend  further  than  their  authors  desire ;  must  detract  from  the  general 
no  less  than  from  the  particular  Providence  of  God,  and  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  natural  as  weU  as  of  revealed  religion.''  pp.  146-149- 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  on  the 
",  Character  of  Moses/* 

"  It  was,  then,  the  Word  of  God,  the  SiViour  of  the  world,  wbp 
Himbelf,  in  after  ages,  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  whose  voice 
was  heard,  and  fiery  presence  seen  by  Moses  amid  the  rocks  of  Arabia. 
Nor  can  we  require  a  stronger  proof  than  this  identity  of  operation  un- 
der either  covenant,  of  the  connexion  between  every  part  of  Grod's  plan 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind ;  and  that  it  was  not  enough  for  man- 
kind to  acknowledge  the  divine  commission  of  Moses,  unless  their 
veneration  travelled  on  to  His  name  of  whom  Moses  spake,  and  for 
whose  advent  and  sacrifice  the  institutions  of  Moses  prepared  the  way. 
And  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  ofier  a  few  observations  on  the 
meaning  of  that  title  which  the  Lord,  on  this  occasion,  assumed.  "  I  Am 
THAT  I  Am,"  and  "  I  Am  hath  sent  thee  unto  them.'* 

'*  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  first  and  most  obvious  application  of  the 
words,  they  were  intended  to  correct  that  ignorance  of  the  Divine 
Nature  which  possessed  both  the  Israelites  and  Moses  himself,  and 
which  prompted  the  latter  to  inquire  what  Grod  that  was  of  the  nany 
whom  the  nations  worshipped,  who  had  undertaken  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  the  oppressed  peasantry  of  Goshen  ?  Was  it  Pthe,  or  Nuth, 
or  On,  the  gods  of  Memphis  and  Heliopolist  Was  it  Chemosh  the 
tutelary  idol  of  Moab  t  Was  it  that  spirit  who,  under  the  name  of  Baal, 
was  believed  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  sun  %  Or  Astarte  the  queen  of 
Heaven  ?  In  answer  to  all  such  erroneous  opinions,  and  to  forbid  all 
comparisons  of  the  Divine  Nature  with  any  false  or  subaltern  spirits,  the 
answer  of  Jehovah  is  decided  and  satisfactory.  It  lays  claim  to  a  di- 
vinity solitary  and  unrivalled,  to  be  the  One  who  is^  and  from  whom  all 
other  Uving  things  derive  their  secondary  being ;  who  can  tolerate  no 
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partoer  10  His  throoe,  nor  share  his  name  and  power  with  any  inferior 
intelligence.  '*  I  Am  hath  sent  thee  unto  them.'*  It  is,  also,  evident 
that  by  this  phrase  an  everlasting  heing  is  denoted,  a  now  without  be- 
^nning  or  end ;  imperishable  and  which  cannot  be  changed. 

*^  And  hence  two  consequences  follow.  First,  it  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Word  of  Grod  who  took  to  Himself  this  title,  even  as  in  after 
days,  and  during  the  time  of  His  incarnation.  He  employed  the  same 
tense  of  precisely  the. same  verb,  *'  I  Am*'  in  asserting  His  own  exis* 
fence  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Abraham.  And,  accordingly,  by  this  text 
those  Christians  are  convicted  of  error  who  suppose,  with  Arius,  that 
Christ  has  hud  a  beginning,  or  that  in  the  trinity  which  we  worship,  any 
one  is  before  or  after  the  other. 

**  The  second  inference  is  that  awful  comparison  between  a  temporal 
and  eternal  existence,  which  is  so  often  enforced  and  enlarged  on  by 
the  authors  of  the  Sacred  Volume  as  a  motive  for  deep  reverence  to- 
ward God  on  the  part  of  all  God's  creatures,  and  as  an  inducement  to 
raise  our  thoughts  above  the  limits  of  a  perishable  worid,  to  Him  in 
whose  presence  is  deathless  life,  and  at  whose  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore.  *•  Of  Old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  Heavens  are  the  work  of  Thy  hands.  They  shall 
perish,  but  Thou  shalt  endure,  yea  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  gar- 
ment, as  a  vesture  shalt  Thou  change  them  and  they  shall  be  changed, 
but  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  shall  have  no  end.* 

*'  If  God  then  be  eternal,  how  dreadful  must  His  wrath  be  esteemed, 
whose  power  never  passeth  away,  neither  does  His  purpose  change ; 
who  in  the  same  light  in  which  He  views  any  action  or  thought  of  oura 
to-day,  must  continue  to  view  it  through  countless  ages ;  whose  laws 
are  without  repeal,  and  His  purposes,  though  from  the  first  conditional 
on  our  actions,  are,  so  far  as  He  is  Himself  concerned,  without  repen- 
tance or  shadow  of  turning !  If  Crod  is  for  ever^  how  ill  do  we  calcu- 
late in  preferring,  to  His  love  and  protection,  the  span  of  happiness 
which  His  visible  creation  can  offer,  the  fashion  of  this  world  which  is 
so  soon  to  pass  away  into  silence !  Yea,  rather,  forasmuch  as  the  things 
around  us,  which  are  all  one  day  to  be  dissolved,  are  so  goodly  and 
glorious  during  their  stage  of  momentary  existence,  '  if  God  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven ;'  if  this  earth  which,  ere  long,  must  melt  with  fervent  heat,  is  now 
BO  richly  adorned  with  fruits  and  flowers  by  the  lavish  munificence  of 
its  Creator ;  if  the  firmament  which  is  one  day  to  wither  like  a  parched 
scroll,  is  now  set  thick  with  suns,  and  all  nature,  even  in  this  its  ruined 
state,  is  teeming  with  whatever  can  supply  the  wants,  whatever  can  de- 
light the  senses  of  us,  poor  exiles  from  Paradise ;  what  may  we  not 
anticipate  from  the  power  and  mercy  of  the  Most  High  in  that  new 
Heaven  and  new  earth,  whose  foundations  shall  be  laid  from  everlasting, 
and  where  they  whom  He  loves,  and  who  have  lovingly  served  Him, 
shall  be  gathered  as  the  wheat  into  His  garner  !**  pp.  142-145. 

lYe  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  extending  these 
extracts,  or  of  making  some  others  from  the  discourses  on-  the 
'*  Extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom,"  and  the  '^  Conversioa  of 
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the  Heathen/'  We  must  conclude  this  very  hasty  notice  of  an 
excellent  work,  by  strongly  recommending  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public,  and  wishing  all  possible  success  to  the 
publishers  in  their  laudable  enterprize. 


ERRATA. 

Page  8,  line  35,  read  **  Uiose  of  the  Samaritaiis  firom  three  to  seven." 

"      60,   *«   31,  for  "peace,"  read  meu. 

"      56,  last  line,  read  "to  begin  with  the  matter  of  our  replication." 

"      99,  line  36,  after  "  another  language, '  add  "  Latin  for  instance."     . 

<'.    113,  in  the  first  table,  line  4,  read  "  Low  Coantries— Protestani  and  Catho- 
lic, nearly  equal." 

**    167,  line  16,  for  '*  executive,"  read  legidative, 

**     175,   <<    17,  read  "vuieofi/eoM.- fie9uui,"dMS. 
In  apart  of  the  impression,  tiiroogh  inadvertence,  two  errors  were  made  in  pan 
167.    Line  39.  should  read  **His  conduct  as  a  public  man,"  &«.— line  41/. "  U# 
looks  upon  himsell  as  a  BnitnSi"  6lo. 


When  we  mentioned,  at  page  153,  doubtingly,  the  opinion  of  Emesti  that  Cioero 
had  publbhed  all  the  nine  books  which  he  projected  writin£  De  Rejpvbhcn^  the 
following  passage  did  not  occur  to  us.  It  had  evidently  escapedthe  German  critic, 
for  it  puts  an  end  to  all  controversy  upon  the  subject— having  been  written  auny 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Republic,  and  not  long  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  the  events  that  ensued  upon  it.  Cicero,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
book  "  De  Divinatione,"  b  giving  an  account  of  his  works.  Atoue  his  libris  anno- 
tterandi  sunt  ux  De  Republic^,  qiios  tunc  scripsimns  cum  reipuDlicss  gubemacola 
tenebamus,  d&c. 
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Art.  I. — Nou^aux  Principes  d^Economie  Politique  ou  de  la 
Richesse  dam  ses  Rapports  avec  la  Population.  Par  J.  C.  L. 
SimondedeSismondi.  Seconde  Edition.  2  Vols.  8to.  Paris, 

1827. 

Economy,  in  its  general  acceptation,  may  be  considered  as 
the  art  of  increasing  the  amount  of  human  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  diminishing  the  sum  of  human  suffering  and  want, 
by  the  agency  of  wealth.  Domestic  economy  is  this  principle 
applied  to  the  cares  of  a  family ;  political  economy,  the  same 
system  directed  to  national  concerns. 

The  immediate  object  of  Political  Economy  is  the  accumula- 
tion,  the  distribution  and  enjoyment  of  national  wealth  or 
capital.  The  ultimate  use  of  all  wealth  is  the  increase  and 
difiijsion  of  happiness  and  improvement,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  distresses  and  necessities  of  man.  The  ultimate  and  real 
object  of  national  wealth,  therefore,  should  be  the  increase  and 
distribution  of  national  happiness,  and  the  relief  of  national 
want  and  suffering.  If  this  position  be  true,  every  rule  or 
principle  of  the  science  which  does  not  accord  to  this  standard, 
must  be  more  or  less  inaccurate.  The  political  economist  can 
never  be  right  in  looking  short  of  the  end  and  consequences  of 
his  labours. 

As  the*  arrangements  of  Political  Economy  must,  then,  even- 
tually be  measured  by  the  benefit  the  nation  derives  from  them, 
and  the  evils  which  may  thereby  be  relieved,  it  would  follow 
that  the  utility  of  all  the  productions  of  human  labour,  or  of  the 
materials  which  human  skill  acquires  from  the  vast  store* 
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houses  of  nature,  when  viewed  in  relation  either  to  the  gratifi- 
cation or  relief  of  human  wants,  constitutes  their  real  value. 
Such  is  the  view  of  this  subject  which  M.  Sismondi  takes, 
and  in  his  general  principles  we  agree  most  cordially  with  htm. 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  application  of  these  principles,  we 
roust,  in  many  cases,  widely  differ.  He  appears  frequently  to 
lose  sight  of  the  real  results,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  his 
own  doctrines — to  adopt  imperfect  measures,  and  to  resort  to 
temporary  expedients  like  the  unskilful  physician,  who,  instead 
of  applying  his  remedies  to  the  source  and  constitutional  cause 
of  a  disease,  should  be  satisfied  with  efforts  to  relieve  each  un- 
pleasant symptom  which  may  make  its  appearance. 

Neither  morals  nor  politics  are  legitimately  portions  of  the 
science  of  Political  Economy,  but  inasmuch  as  the  moral  and 
political  welfare  of  a  nation  are  objects  of  the  highast  value,  no 
principles  in  Political  Economy  should  be  considered  as  valid  or 
fundami^ntal  which  are  adverse  to  what  ouj^ht  to  be  the  great 
ends  of  all  legislation.  **  Riches,"  says  M.  Sismondi,  '*  we 
cannot  be  weary  of  repeating,  are  not  the  final  object  of  society, 
but  only  one  of  the  means  of  obtaining  this  object."  And  in 
another  page,  "thus.  Political  Economy  is  not  a  mere  science  of 
calculation,  but  a  moral  science,  it  leads  to  its  end  only  when  it 
justly  appreciates  the  sentiments,  the  wants  and  the  passions  of 
men."  There  are,  however,  some  unquestionably  great  names 
who  maintain  different  opinions,  and  regard  accumulation  as 
the  sole  object  of  this  science.  Adam  Smith,  perhaps,  has  too 
little  considered  the  moral  view  of  this  subject  in  his  Inquiries; 
and  the  English  politicians  and  political  economists  (as  oar 
author  asserts)  looking  to  accumulation  of  capital  alone,  have 

Srobably  greatly  impaired  the  comforts  of  the  people  by  sacri- 
cing  the  end  to  the  means ;  but  there  is  another  extreme  into 
which  M.  Sismondi,  and  the  school  of  economisu  to  which  be 
belongs  constantly  run. 

M.  Sismondi  arranges  his  discussions  under  six  heads,  which 
appear  to  him  "to  comprehend  the  whole  science  of  govern- 
ment in  its  relation  to  the  physical  well-being  of  its  subjects." 
These  are,  1st.  On  the  formation  and  progress  of  wealth. 
2.  On  territorial  wealth.  3.  On  commercial  wealth.  4.  On 
Tnoney.  5.  On  taxation.  6.  On  population.  Each  of  these 
forms  the  subject  of  a  book.  Two  of  them,  territorial  wealth 
and  population,  have  not,  our  author  remarks,  been  specially 
considered  by  Adam  Smith. 

It  is  not  our  intention^  in  the  present  article,  to  give  a  full 
analysis  of  M.  Sismondi*s  work.  We  shall  merely  glance  at 
its  general  features,  and  availing  ourselves  of  such  portions  as 
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seem  most  worthy  of  notice,  diseuss  a  few  questions  connected 
^ivilh  this  science,  which  appear  to  us  to  merit  some  attention, 
iirhether  regarded  as  points  of  speculative  curiosity,  or  as  doc- 
trines of  national  importance* 

M.  Sismondi  begins  his  work  with  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Adam  Smith,  that  labour  is  the  sole  oiigin  of  wealth,  but  differs 
from  him  in  the  opinion  that  society  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
free  exercise  of  all  its  individual  fnterests. 

^*  We  profess,  (with  Adam  Smith,)  that  labour  is  the  sole  origin  of 
ipvealtb — that  economy  is  the  only  means  of  accumulation — but  we  add, 
that  enjoyment  is  the  only  end  of  this  accumulation,  and  that  there  is 
no  increase  of  national  wealth,  except  when  there  b  also  an  ioereaseof 
national  enjoyment. 

**  Adam  Smith  considering  only  riches,  and  perceiving  that  all  those 
who  possess  them  take  an  interest  in  increasing  them,  concludes  that 
this  increase  can  never  be  better  promoted,  than  by  abandoning  society 
to  the  free  exercise  of  every  individual  interest.  He  has  said  to  the 
government,  the  sum  of  individual  wealth  forms  the  riches  of  the  nation. 
There  is  no  wealthy  man  who  does  not  endeavour  to  become  more  rich. 
Lict  him  alone,  he  will  enrich  the  nation  by  enriching  himself.  We  have 
seen  that  the  rich  may  augment  their  wealth  either  by  new  productions, 
or  by  acquiring  a  greater  part  of  what  was  formerly  the  portion  of  the 
poor.  Now  to  render  this  distribution  regular  and  equitable,  we  invoke 
almost  constantly  that  interference  of  the  government  which  Adam 
Smith  rejects.''  Vol.  i.  p.  51. 

*In  the  first  position  contained  in  the  foregoing  extract,  that 
labour,  or  as  Say  has  more  correctly  termed  it,  industry,  is  the 
principal  origin  of  wealth,  we  readily  concuir ;  yet  there  are 
many  cases  in  which,  perhaps,  ''  appropriation  to  use,"  would 
be  a  more  correct  expression.  In  much  the  most  numerous  and 
important  concerns  of  life,  labour  or  well-directed  industry  gives 
to  all  that  man  possesses,  its  real  or  estimated  value ;  but  in 
many  commodities  an  intrinsic  value  exists  independently  of  the 
actual  labor  employed  in  their  acquisition.  It  would  be  an  abuse 
ef  terms  to  say  that  a  lump  of  gold  found  by  accident,  or  a  dia- 
mond casually  taken  from  a  brook,  were  the  products  of  labour 
or  industry,  yet  they  may  possess  a  high  exchangeable  value 
when  once  they  have  been  appropriated  to  individual  use* 
Neither  can  we  consider  the  deer,  or  fish,  or  other  game  acquired 
by  the  sportsman  in  an  hour  of  idle  pastime,  as  the  product  of 
labour  or  industry.  In  common  parlance,  it  would  be  held  the 
very  reverse  of  either,  the  product  of  idleness  and  leisure ;  ob- 
jects not  sought  on  account  of  their  value,  but  for  the  amuse- 
ment which  attended  this  pursuit.  These,  however,  are  but  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule. 
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There  are  other  circumgtanoes  that  enter  into  many  of 
our  calculatioQs  of  value,  which  ought  to  be  notieed  in  fornn- 
ing  our  estimates,  and  consequently  in  framing  our  theorea». 
The  force  of  a  stream  of  water  or  of  wind  which  moves  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  mill,  is  calculated  to  produce  value,  and  possewes 
that  inherent  power  previous  to  its  appropriation  to  the  use  of 
man.  True,  it  requires  industry  or  laiiour  so  to  employ  it,  but 
when  thus  employed,  thus  appropriated,  the  value  which  results 
from  its  use,  is  unquestionably  not  the  product  of  that  labour  or 
industry  alone.  The  acquired  value  is  the  joint  production  of 
two  agents — the  industry  of  man  and  the  inherent  powers  of 
nature.  The  one  his  own,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied •exclusively  to  his  own  benefit;  the  other,  regulat^  by 
general  laws  beyond  his  control,  and  though  enlisted  occasioo- 
ally  in  his  service,  capable,  according  to  the  satne  laws,  of 
destroying  his  work  and  sweeping  away  his  labours  in  the  strife 
of  elemental  warfare.  The  power  of  the  elements  can  only  be 
productive  of  value,  when,  more  by  the  intelligence  than  by  tlie 
labour  of  man,  they  are  appropriated  to  his  use.  '^All  value," 
(says  M.  Say,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Treatise  on  Political 
Economy,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  hold  sufficiently  to  this 
principle  throughout  his  work,)  '*  is  derived  from  the  operation 
of  labour,  or  rather  from  the  industry  of  man  combined  with 
the  operation  of  those  agents  which  nature  and  capital  furnish." 
If  this  be  true,  neither  can  industry  nor  labour  be  in  all  cases 
the  proper  general  term  for  the  origin  of  wealth,  for  however 
much  capital  may  be  indebted  to  industry  for  its  creation  and 
increase,  still  such  agents  as  nature  independently  furnishes, 
never  could  have  so  arisen,  and  yet  they  are  here  necessarily 
treated  as  items  of  wealth. 

With  respect  to  the  second  position  advanced  by  M.  Sis- 
mondi,  in  the  passage  we  have  extracted,  ''  that  the  government 
should  interpose  in  regulating  the  individual  production  of 
wealth,  because  the  rich  have  the  power  of  augmenting  their 
riches  not  oi^ly  by  a  new  production,  but  by  reducing  the  con- 
dition of  thei^  poor,"  it  is  here  that  the  great  principle  of  M. 
Sismondi,  wjilcji  he  maintains  throughout  his  work,  begins  to 
be  displayed.  «  ^  seems  to  be  his  idea,  while  adopting  the  ner- 
eantile  systeih  as  the  basis  of  his  speculations,  that  the  int^- 
ference  of  the  government  is  perpetually  necessary  to  prevent 
or  repair  those  inequalities  which  the  system  has  a  constaiit 
tendency  to  produce.  The  parental  care  of  the  government 
must  superintend  every  movement  of  the  great  machine,  its 
protecting  and  guiding  hand  be  every  where  present.  Man 
must  constantly  be  guarded  against  his  own  ^rori.    We  view 
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this  as  one  of  those  vague  imaginatioDS,  one  of  those  Utopian 
dreams,  which  are  always  floating  in  the  brain  of  a  certain 
class  of  politicians^  leading  them  to  believe  that  they  can 
manage  every  man's  concerns  better  than  he  can  himself,  and 
can  remove,  if  only  free,  scope  be  given  to  their  sagacity,  all 
the  evils  with  which  human  society  is  afflicted*  As  was  the  case 
In  some  other  celebrated  speculations  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
latter  end  of  their  commonwealth  frequently  forgets  the  be- 
ginning. The  great  professed  object  of  these  systems,  is  to 
increase  the  wealth  in  order  to  increase  the  power  and  happiness 
of  a  nation,  and  they  commence  by  placing  fetters  on  the  inter- 
course between  individuals  and  states,  by  controlling  men  in 
those  pursuits  which  practice  has  rendered  familiar  and  easy, 
and  which  ezpeiience  has  proved  to  be  most  profitable  ^-^-tbey 
acknowledge  that  national  weabh  is  the  result  of  individual 
wealth,  and  yet  force  capital  and  labour  from  productive  into 
unproductive  channels,  injuring  alike  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  former  occupation,  and  those  who  have  been  attracted 
into  new  pursuits— creating  inevitably  the  most  pernicious  ine- 
qualities of  wealth,  while  they  affect  to  reprobate  excessive 
accumulation.  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  the  doctrines  now 
so  strenuously  maintained  in  the  United  States,  and  which  M. 
Sismondi  himself,  against  the  most  enlightened  economists  of 
France,  continues  to  advocate. 

The  truth  is  (and  we  are  obliged  often,  however  reluctantly, 
to  repeat  truisms)  that  evil  is  mingled  in  every  cup  which  man 
IS  permitted  to  taste,  and  we  can  acquii e  no  good  without  some 
portion  of  alloy.  Wherever  the  commercial  system,  the  source 
of  the  wealth)  the  power,  the  active  enterprize  of  modern  times 
is  established,  riches  and  poverty,  wretchedness  and  enjoyment 
must  exist  in  degrees  totally  unknown  to  an  agricultural  age  or 
nation.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  active,  we  may 
say,  the  vital  principle  of  this  system.  We  must  take  it  with 
its  good  and  evil,  but  we  will  be  unwise  to  accelerate  its  progress, 
or  hasten  to  that  extreme  point,  where  some  convulsion,  whose 
termination  no  man  can  foresee,  must  break  up  the  diseased  and 
vitiated  state  of  society,  and  probably  impose  on  its  members  a 
long  course  of  degradation  and  suffering. 

Accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  entailment  of  estates, 
the  existence  of  hereditary  rights  and  privileges,  may  increase 
and  perpetuate  these  evils,  and  prevent  those  partial  distributions 
c^  wealth,  that  occasional  dispersion  of  the  accumulations  of  suc- 
cessful enterprize,  which,  in  all  countries  under  the  operation  of 
equal  laws,  must  frequently  take  place.  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
in  Great  Britain^  to  which  M.  Sismondi  constantly  alludes,  the 
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ezii^tence  of  these  feudal  principles  tends  to  aggravate  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  which  oppresses  the  lower  classes  of 
her  population,  and  has  rendered  one-half  of  them  paupers;  but 
the  vice  is  inherent  in  the  system,  and  can  never  be  eradicated. 

That  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  bewildered 
the  minds  of  so  many  politicians,  and  to  which  in  all  these  dis* 
cussions  feference  is  constantly  had,  is  splendid  and  imposing, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny.  That  nation,  in  spite  of  many  disad- 
vantages, presents  at  this  time  the  most  magnificent  spectacle 
of  productive  industry  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  So 
wonderful,  indeed,  is  her  creative  power,  that  authors,  among' 
the  rest  M.  Sismondi,  seem  to  dread  that  the  whole  world  will 
prove  too  small  a  theatre  for  its  display.  Her  rulers  do  nor  trust 
to  the  natural  progress  of  other  nations,  or  rely  on  the  commercial 
liberality  or  wants  of  other  people,  to  afford  her  competent  mar- 
kets, they  colonize  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  and  all  the 
benefit  expected  from  these  colonies  by  the  parent  state,  is  that 
they  will  furnish  raw  materials  for  her  workshops,  and  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  her  commodities*  Her  navigators  traverse 
every  ocean,  and  have  explored  the  most  desolate  islands  and 
inhospitable  shores.  She  has  subjugated  an  immense  empire  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  holds  a  large  portion  of  the  Western 
subject  to  her  sway.  Every  continent  has  witnessed  and  feh 
her  power.  These  mighty  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  ex- 
tension of  her  commerce,  to  afford  markets  for  her  ever  increas- 
ing production— and  the  defects  of  her  political  system  and  her 
national  policy  have  been  redeemed  by  a  character  of  transcen- 
dent energy. 

But  when,  from  one  point  of  view,  we  admire  the  impocting 
grandeur  of  the  British  empire,  we  must  not  forget  the  almost 
unceasing  wars,  the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  the  drafts  upon 
the  income  and  property,  perhaps,  the  welfare  of  a  not  remote 
posterity,  by  which  this  empire  has  been  built  up  and  sustained. 
The  foundations  were  laid  by  her  maritime  superiority — they  have 
been  extended  by  her  commercial  enterprize,  and  her  manufac- 
turing skill  and  industry  have  naturally  followed  the  possession 
of  markets  almost  without  limit,  of  which  she  had  gained  the 
absolute  control,  and,  as  far  as  sh^  wished,  the  exclusive  mono- 
poly. Those  who,  seduced  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  wish 
to  follow  and  imitate  her  in  the  career  of  her  commercial  and 
manufacturing  prosperity,  must  adopt  also  her  foreign  policy; 
must  acquire  or  create  colonies  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the 
globe,;  must  give  to  their  productions  a  market,  to  their  seamen 
a  home  on  every  shore,  and  in  every  clime — must  conquer  the 
weak,  intimidate  the  strong;   and,  standing  in  the  attitude 
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of  perpetual  defiance,  maintain  their  system  in  despite  of  the 
rivalry  of  jealous  and  hostile  nations.  More  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  people  depend,  or  can  be  made,  merely  by  her 
legislative  enactments,  to  depend  upon  her  for  the  supply  of 
their  most  necessary  wants,  and  the  shuttle  and  the  loom,  the 
an?il  and  the  forge*  might  be  kept  in  activity  to  a  degiee  scarcely 
known  in  any  other  age  or  country,  without  seeking  a  market 
beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  dominions.  This  is  the  sure  basis 
on  which  her  system  rests,  and  it  must  flourish  until  these  foun- 
dations be  undermined — until  domestic  violence  shall  unnerve 
the  arms  that  wield  her  mighty  strengtli— or  foreign  power 
wrest  from  her  grasp  the  scattered  fragments  of  her  colossal 
empire. 

But  there  is  another  element  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain, 
or  rather  the  source  of  all  her  power  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Her  insular  position  has  unquestionably  given  her 
many  advantages,  and  sheltered  her  from  many  a  storm  that 
has  desolated  the  adjacent  continent ;  but  there  are  many  islands 
as  beautiful  and  fair,  superior  in  size,  naturally  more  fertile, 
some,  even  now  more  populous,  on  whom  these  bounties  have 
been  wasted.  It  is  not  then  alone,  her  insular  form  which  has 
secured  to  her  these  advantages.  Her  restrictive  systems  and 
schemes  of  monopoly  have  been  extolled,  yet  nations  almost 
without  number,  have  adopted  and  pursued  similar  measures, 
and  to  most  of  them  they  have  proved  telum  vnbeUe^  an  inefficient 
weapon,  the  source  neither  of  wealth  nor  power,  of  domestic 
prosperity  nor  of  foreign  influence.  Spain,  with  greater  natural 
advantages,  with  accidental  appendages  to  her  empire  altogether 
without  parallel,  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set,  and 
whose  colonies  covered  perhaps  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe, 
sunk  under  this  system,  which  she  most  rigidly  pursued  to  the 
im(ioverishment  of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  degradation  of  all 
subjected  to  her.  And  how  many  small  states— how  often  have 
even  great  nations,  encumbering  their  members  with  restraints 
and  regulations  without  number-Hreaped,  in  their  anxious  pur- 
suit of  national  wealth,  nothing  but  disappointment.  Whence 
has  this  difierence  arisen  f  Why  have  circumstances  apparently 
similar,  even  principles  in  this  respect  uniform,  produced  such 
dissimilar  results  ?  Why  is  Great  Britain  alone  quoted,  when 
it  is  wished  to  hold  up  to  our  view  the  beneficial  influence  of 
this  system  ?  It  is  that  the  real  causes  c^the  wealth  and  power 
of  Great  Britain  are  more  deeply  seated,  and  too  often  escape 
the  superficial  gaze  of  those  who  look  with  dazzled  eyes  at  the 
effects  rather  than  the  sources  of  her  apparent  prosperity*  To 
her,  when  compared  with  the  other  nations  of  jSurope,  we  mat 
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emphatically  apply  the  praise  which  Adam  Smith  justly  gare  to 
Europe,  when  contrasted  with  the  other  portions  of  the  globe— 
^^  Magna  Yiram  Mater."  She  has  produced  the  men  and  the 
government  whose  energy  has  accomplished  these  marrellow 
works — the  men,  whose  lofty  character,  whose  intrepid  coinage^ 
whose  perseverance,  whose  integrity,  have  opened  the  path  to 
her  political  and  commercial  greatness,  and  the  government, 
whose  liberal  and  enlightened  principles  have  enabled  her  citi- 
zens to  triumph  alike  over  the  obstacles  which  other  natioos 
had  to  encounter,  the  errors  and  defects  of  their  own  character, 
and  the  vices  engendered  and  implanted  in  her  own  poHtical 
sy^em  by  feudal  prejudices  and  ignorance,  the  parent  of  mo- 
nopolies and  its  attendant  evils,  which,  in  fine,  have  made  her 
prosper  in  despite  of  these  evils.  The  liberal  spirit  of  her  insti- 
tutions has  supported  her  against  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  her  anti-social  doctrines. 

We  are  aware  that  in  addressing  a  people  who  boast  the  same 
lineage  with  the  British  nation,  who  inherit  the  same  virtues, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  same  frailties,  who  boast  of  a  government 
exempted  from  many  of  the  anomalies  and  excrescences  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  better  adapted,  as  we  hope  and  trust, 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  we  speak  to  those  who  have 
reason  to  be  encouraged  by  her  success,  rather  than  deterred  by 
the  failure  of  others,  and  who  may  hope  to  perform  whatever 
enterprize,  talent  and  energy  may  aspire  to  accomplish.  WeU 
then,  let  us  raise  the  veil  and  see  what  this  mighty  people 
has  actually  acquired,  the  results,  the  blessings  which  the 
great  statesmen  of,  our  country  are  so  anxious  to  confer  on  us. 
Great-Britain,  in  her  political  aspect,  presents  a  spectacle  of 
almost  unrivalled  magnificence ;  she  controls  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race.  The  nations  of  the  earth  seem  trtbiitarj 
to  her  skill,  or  fearful  of  her  power — and,  like  Babylon  of 
old,  she  stands  as  ^^The  Golden  City,  the  glory  of  kingdoms ;" 
but  behind  this  splendid  and  gorgeous  drapery,  what  does 
she  disclose? — a  lazar  house,  filled  with  wretchedness  and 
corruption,  a  population  sunk  jn  poverty  and  vice — ^the  wealtb, 
and  consequently  the  power  of  the  country  concentering  dailj 
in  fewer  hands,  and  indigence  and  crime  extending  rapidly 
throMgh  the  land — more  than  half  of  her  inhabitants,  by  the 
avowal  of  her  own  statesmen,  are  now  paupers,  living  by 
the  daily  or  weekly  distributions  of  alms,  and  the  numbers  are 
rapidly  increasing.  The  seats  of  the  arts  on  which  she  prides 
herself,  and  for  which  she  is  so  much  envied,  are  now  surround- 
ed by  military  cantonments,  the  sabre  and  the  bayonet  are  found 
necessary  to  silence  the  voice,  and  repress  the  outrages  of  des- 
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perate  misery.*    Competition  in  the  work  shops  has  been  car- 
ried to  its  extreme  point — the  animal  man  has  been  goaded  on 
by  an  irresistible  necessity  to  labour  for  the  greatest  number  of 
liours,  and  live  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  which  the  phy^i- 
eal  machine  can  bear*  Every  glut  in  a  foreign  market,  every  new 
-competitor  that  springs  up  in  Uieir  own;  every  variation  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  they  employ ;  every  change  of  poMvj 
among  foreign  nations  causes  a  vibration  that  is  felt  through 
each  fibre  of  her  system.     If  the  price  of  raw  materials  falls, 
each  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  reduce  the  wages  of  his  work- 
men, because,  unless  this  can  be  done,  he  cannot  bring  the  stock 
of  raw  materials  he  may  have  on  hand  fairly  into  competition 
with  those  who  purchase  at  the  new  prices.     Each  one  will  feel 
also,  that  if  he  cannot  reduce  the  wages  of  his  labourers,  he  will 
be  undersold  by  those  who  may  have  effected  this  change,  and 
who  may  also  have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  materials.    If  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  should  rise,  similar  difficulties  occur, 
the  master  manufacturer  has  to  contend  against  the  stock  of 
nanuffictured  goods  already  in  market,  against  his  rivals  who 
may  have  laid  up  raw  materials  at  the  lower  prices,  and  to  guard 
against  the  future  fluctuations  of  the  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  should  rise,  the  work- 
men begin  to  clamour  for  an  increase  of  wages,  while  their  em« 
ployers  have  motives,  besides  the  love  of  gain,  to  be  cautious  in 
raising  wages,  which  it  will  be  so  difficult  and  hazardous  again 
to  reduce-— and  these  vibrations  are  taking  place  when  the  mass 
of  the  population  is  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  when  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  obliged  to  depend  on  casual 
bounty  and  the  poor  rates,  for  the  lowest  means  of  subsistence, 
and  are  compelled  to  watch  these  changes  with  the  embittered 
feelings  of  want,  suffering  and  degradation.     Need  we  wonder, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  we  hear  of  combinations  among 
the  masters,  combinations  among  the  workmen,  *  turnings  out,' 
mobs,  the  destruction  of  looms,  machines,  manufactories,  and, 
finally,  the  interference  of  the  military,  and  the  suppression  of 
riots,  by  the  destruction  of  the  miserable  offenders.     This  is  no 
exaggerated  picture;  the  testimony  of  the  most  correct  and  most 
intelligent  writers  of  Great-Britain,  the  acknowledgements  of 

*  Mr.  Peel,  within  a  few  weeks,  congratulatinff  Parliament  on  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects which  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  had  produced,  mentioned  by  way  of 
eiemplifying  the  fact,  that  the  government  had  ahready  been  able  to  withdraw  Ijrom 
Ireland,  where  they  had  been  employed  to  Iceep  the  miserable  and  discontente4 
peasantry  in  awe,  three  regiments  to  add  to  the  military  foroe  in  the  mannfactnrinf 
diitricU. 
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the  journals  under  the  patronaire  of  the  ferovernment,  will  corro- 
borate all  our  statements.  She  has  sought  abroad  for  weahk 
and  power,  successfully  we  readily  admit,  but  she  has  forgottea 
the  happiness  of  her  people. 

It  may  well  become  the  labouring  classes  in  our  country, 
who  are  yet  free  and  intelligent,  to  consider  these  circnaH 
stances,  and  before  they  give  an  additional  impulse  to  this 
system,  to  examine  its  ultimate  results,  to  determine  whether 
they  are  willing  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  operatives 
in  Great-Britain,  and  to  remember,  that  beyond  a  certain  point, 
there  can  be  no  pause  or  redemption.  The  period  will  approach 
rapidly  when  no  small  capitalist  can  enter  into  competition  with  a 
groat  one.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  trial  of  skill,  toduslry  or 
economy,  but  the  contest  of  machinery,  which  no  small  capital 
can  establish  or  maintain — and  no  labourer  will  find  employe 
ment  who  will  not  work  for  the  lowest  wages  on  which  life  can 
possibly  be  supported.  It  is  well  for  them  to  know  to  what  they 
must  submit  before  they  can  render  this  country  the  workshop 
of  the  world;  what  is  the  oniy  condition  on  which  competition^ 
in  foreign  markets,  can  be  maintained  with  other  nations. 

Considerations,  equally  important,  should,  at  some  moments, 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  capitalists  themselves,  who  are  press- 
ing this  subject  forward  with  unremitting  zeal,  apparently  un- 
mindful of  every  thing  but  their  immediate  interests.  They 
have  before  them  the  history  of  the  British  experiment,  the  ad- 
vantages under  which  it  has  been  supported,  its  triumphant  sue^ 
cess,  and  the  consequences  that  appear,  almost  inevitably,  to 
follow  that  success.  In  the  midst  of  that  prosperity  which  ap- 
pears to  foreign  nations  so  specious  and  so  fair,  the  capitalists 
find  themselves  around  the  crater  of  a  boiling  volcano ;  while 
the  commerce  of  the  world  moves  at  their  pleasure,  they  are 
obliged  to  surround  themselves  with  an  armed  force  to  protect 
their  persons  and  property  from  the  lawless  violence  of  licen- 
tious mobs,  from  the  very  power  they  must  employ  to  produce 
th^ir  wealth,  and  to  guard  against  those  deeper  convulsions 
with  which  they  are  constantly  threatened,  and  which  are  the 
more  dangerous,  because  they  piWeed  from  misery,  hopeless 
and  irremediable.  We  have  already  seen  some  symptoms  of 
this  evil  in  the  United  States,  while  wages  are  twice  or  three 
times  as  high  as  in  Great-Britain,  and  provisions  more  abun- 
dant; what  will  be  the  condition  of  our  manufacturers  when 
these  circumstances  shall  vary — when  the  population  in  our 
manufacturing  towns  shall  become  dense  and  poor,  when  every 
change  in  the  political  relations  of  our  government  with  foreign 
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nations,  overy  war  at  home  or  aiiroad,  every  fluctuation  in  com- 
merce, nay,  every  variation  in  fashion  may  throw  multitudes  out 
of  employment,  or  to  spe^k  more  correctly,  will  suspend  the  de* 
mand  for  certain  articles,  and  leave  it  a  question  to  be  settled 
between  master  and  workman,  whether  the  former  is  to  con- 
tinue a  business  which  has  ceased  to  be  pfoductive,  and  may  be 
ruinous,  or  the  latter  will  quietly  consent  to  be  dismissed  and 
•tarve.  In  the  collisions  that  must  arise  under  such  discussions, 
^¥hither  will  those  who  are  physically  weak  turn  for  protection. 
Will  the  capitalists  expect  that  all  the  doctrines  and  piinciples 
of  our  government  shall  be  changed  for  their  convenience—  that 
standing  armies  shall  be  created,  in  order  that  a  military  force 
may  be  provided  to  guard  and  preserve  their  workshops  and 
their  homes?  And  yet,  unless  this  is  done,  where  is  their  se* 
eurity  f  Will  they  call  for  the  posse  comiUUus^  the  militia  of  the 
district,  to  suppress  disturbances?  alas!  the  militia  of  the  dis- 
trict will  be  themselves  the  rioters,  and  their  officers,  to  whom 
you  must  appeal,  the  very  men,  perhaps,  who  are  wieldii^  the 
axe  or  hurling  the  torch,  directing  and  inflaming  tlw  passions  of 
an  excited  populace,  and  ready,  upon  the  slightest  resistance  or 
provocation,  to  turn  against  persons  that  violence  which,  at  first, 
will  be  directed  against  property.  These  consequences  are  not 
the  less  probable,  because,  in  the  infant  state  of  our  manufac- 
turing system,  no  serious  incidents  have  yet  occurred — some  ad- 
monitions have  already  been  given  that  may  furnish  food  for 
ineditation. 

H*  Siamondi  is  fully  aware  of  these  results,  and,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  his  system,  proposes  immediately  to  regulate  so- 
ciety* He  supposes  there  is  a  point  beyond  whic|i  the  invention 
of  new  machinery  is  an  evil,  as  lessening  the  demand  for  human 
labour,  and  therefore  leaving  the  poor  without  employment— 
and  that  capital  may  be  so  amassed  as  to  defeat  its  own  object. 
When  applying  his  reasonings  to  Great-Britain,  and  looking  for 
an  illustration  of  his  doctrines,  not  in  the  regions  of  probability, 
but  even  beyond  those  of  possibility,  he  exclaims,  *^en  veiite  ii 
ne  reste  plus  qu'^  desirer  que  le  roi  demeure  tout  seul  dant 
risle,  et  toumant  constamment  une  manivelle,  fasse  accompKr 
par  des  automates,  tout  I'ouvrage  de  TAngleterre."  In  many 
respects  there  is  truth  in  his  suggestions ;  when  a  new  piece  o£ 
labour-saving  machinery,  or  a  cheaper  or  more  productive  me- 
thod of  cuhure  is  invented,  it  will  unquestionably  happen  that  a 
large  portion  c^  labourers,  previously  employed,  may  be  dis- 
miraed  and  left  to  want  and  misery.  But,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  their  distress  is  temporary-^that  is  to  say,  the  younger 
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poition  will  turn  while  they  have  strength  and  ing enuity  left,  to 
other  occupations,  the  elder  will  die  off,  and  give  no  further 
trouble.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  productive  power, 
and  consequently  the  resources  of  the  country  are  increased,  for 
when  a  great  portion  of  that  work,  which  was  once  performed 
by  human  letiour,  is  thrown  upon  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  or 
when,  by  her  aid,  more  is  executed  by  the  same  labour,  there 
must  be  a  great  improvement  in  her  physical,  if  not  moral  cob- 
dition.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  man,  thus  far  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  labour,  must  become  more  inde- 
pendent, more  enlightened,  and  more  happy.  *'  The  focuhy  of 
amassing  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  value  (says  M*  Say)  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  one  cause  of  the  vast  superiority  of  man  over  the 
brute  creation,"  and  what  it  has  been  asked  is  the  use  of  capi- 
tal, if  it  does  not  tend  to  increase  human  production,  supply  hu- 
man wants,  and  relieve  human  labour  ?  This,  if  specious  ia 
theory,  is  not  always  accurate  in  practice.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  the  tendency  of  the  commercial  system  is  to  ex- 
cessive and  unequal  accumulation,  the  more  the  labour  of  a 
country  is  performed  by  machinery,  the  more  all  efforts  beooaie 
the  mere  competition  of  wealth — -of  gigantic  powers  moved  by 
gigantic  means— while  puny  interlopers  are  disregarded  and 
swept  away.  If  by  some  new  invention,  the  labour  formerly 
executed  by  a  hundred  persons  can  be  performed  by  ten,  it  will 
by  no  means  follow,  that  the  ninety  who  are  dismissed,  even  if 
they  have  more  leisure,  will  enjoy  more  happiness.  Even  the 
position  of  the  ten  who  remain,  may,  by  no  means,  be  improved. 
They  may  only  have  to  do  what  can  be  done  by  any  other  ten 
labourers.  The  whole  benefit  may,  and  (nrobably  will,  result 
to  the  capitalist,  who  will  have  the  means  to  set  in  operation  the 
new  machinery — at  the  fate  of  the  ninety,  we  have  already 
hinted.  However,  as  in  no  country  yet  known,  has  improve- 
ment ever  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  no  demand  for  labour, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  all  who  are  not  physically  disabled  wiil 
find  employment,  but  their  condition  will  not  be  improved — and 
as  we  consider  the  time  as  still  far  off,  when  machinery  shall 
entirely  supersede  the  necessity  for  human  labour,  and  extir^ 
pate  the  human  race ;  when,  according  to  the  monitory  excla- 
mation  of  M.  Sismondi,  the  last  man,  sovereign  of  course  he 
must  be,  will  be  employed  in  turning  the  wheel,  or  rather  kind- 
ling the  fires  which  must  drive  the  whole  machinery,  the  aie- 
chanieal  automatons  of  a  nation,  and  thus  concenter  in  himself 
all  power  and  all  wealth,  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion 
respecting  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  iu 
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occurrence,  any  more  than  to  guard  againnt  the  advent  of  that 
comet  which  it  is  said  k,  at  a  very  remote  period,  to  impinge 
aj^inat  the  earth  and  disturb  the  calculations  and  speculations 
of  many  of  its  philosophers.  The  best  and  simplest  system,  the 
most  practicable  and  the  wisest,  is  for  the  government  to  emplc^ 
itself  in  protecting  the  country  from  foreign  power,  in  preserving 
among  the  citizens,  equal  rights,  privileges  and  advantages,  and 
then  leave  it  to  the  sagacity  of  each  individual  to  devote  his 
time,  his  talents,  or  his  wealth  to  such  pursuits  as  he  shall  deem 
ni<ist  advantageous,  and  to  his  prudence,  to  guard  against  the 
evils,  which  exist,  in  some  degree,  in  every  stage  of  society. 
But  this  doctrine  is  despised  for  its  simplicity,  and  those  whose 
lofty  minds  are  incapable  of  bending  successfully  to  the  details 
of  one  man's  business  are  too  often  the  very  persons  who  are 
most  anxious  to  manage  and  regulate  the  capital  and  labour  of 
every  individual  in  the  nation. 

**  Oh  fortunatos,  nimium,  &c.*'  The  schoolboy  reads  these 
lines  with  pleasure,  as  they  recall  to  his  memory  the  thousand 
enjoyments  that  the  country  furnishes  to  the  unsophisticated 
mind.  The  aged  politician  might  repeat  them  when  reviewing 
the  happy  condition  of  nations,  whilst  passing  through  the  early 
stages  of  their  political  existence— when  the  warmth  and  fresh- 
ness and  purity  of  youth  still  mark  and  dignify  their  conduct. 
If  they  have  not  wealth  to  make  them  formidable  abroad,  they 
have  peace  and  competence  at  home.  If  they  cannot  disturb 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  they  can  protect  their  own  al- 
tars, and  their  children  want  neither  raiment  nor  food.  How  ill 
exchanged  are  these  blessings  for  the  extremes  which  accom- 
pany the  last  stages  of  a  commercial  system,  where  the  contrast 
of  unbounded  opulence  and  squalid  poverty  are  every  where 
risible,  and  constantly  increasing.  These  times  will  come  with 
the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  its  usual  concomitant, 
weakh — these  extremes  will  gradually  appear,  but  it  would  seem 
to  us  folly,  if  not  madness,  to  accelerate  their  approach.  It  is 
like  hurrying  over,  if  it  were  possible,  the  joyous  and  vigorous 
years  of  youth  and  manhood  to  arrive  at  age  and  decrepitude, 
because,  at  that  time,  great  wealth  and  higher  honours  are  in 
expectancy,  and  may  possibly  await  us. 

We  have  been  led  further  than  we  intended  into  this  discus 
aion,  but  we  will  make  some  additional  observations  before  we 
leave  it.  Of  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  build  up  manufactures  by  force,  none  have  been  so 
mischievous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  ridiculous  as  the  one 
lately  made  in  our  own  country.  In  its  fundamental  doctrines 
it  is  old  enoughi  nay  in  its  dotage ;  it  is  only  iu  some  of  its  mo- 
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dificatioiM  that  it  may  elaira  to  be  origiual.  It  cmdeaToorsto 
combine  opposing  principles,  to  reconcile  contradictioiis  ;  to 
make  manufactures  cheap  by  raising:  the  price  of  taw  nraterials 
and  of  labour — for  it  was  among  the  lures  it  held  out  to  labour- 
ers, that  employment,  under  this  system,  would  be  more 
abundant  and  wages  higher — but  it  was  a  great  object  to 
buy,  in  its  infancy,  golden  opinions  from  all  men.  Tbe 
leaders  of  the  project  were  not  at  all  deceived  in  the  bearing  i£ 
the  measure,  but  they  hoped  if  the  yoke  could  once  be  fairly 
fixed  on  the  country,  that  it  might  easily  afterwards  be  arrang- 
ed and  adjusted  to  sui^  the  interest  it  was  intended  to  subeerve. 
Hence,  in  order  to  lower  tbe  price  of  woollen  goods,  and  make, 
by  this  means,  the  system  popular  throughout  the  country,  a 
high  duty  was  laid  on  imported  wool,  and  the  price  necessarily 
enhanced.  But  how  else  could  the  wool-growers  be  enlisted, 
and  bribed  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  at  a  future,  and  not  far  distant  day,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  this  part  of  the  scheme  was  incorrect,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  true  faith  of  protection,  and  that  the  oom- 
bined  power  of  the  manufacturers  would  be  able,  easily,  to  remove 
this  olMStruction  as  one  of  their  own  creation,  and  one,  therefore, 
that  ought  to  be  modified  at  their  discretion.  While  pressing 
this  measure  forward,  they  were  willing  that  the  nominal  doty 
on  the  importation  of  cotton  should  continue  unaltered ;  they 
would  even,  if  it  bad  not  been  too  obvious  a  farce,  have  propos- 
ed duties  on  the  importation  of  grain  to  cajole  the  farmers  with 
the  expectation  of  an  improved  price  on  their  staples.  If  this 
were  not  done,  it  was  only  because  the  absurdity  would  have 
been  too  glaring,  of  appearing  to  protect  those  articles  which  we 
were  actually  exporting  to  almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe* 
That  the  manufacturers  understood  folly  the  operations  of  their 
own  act,  no  one  will  doubt,  neither  will  any  one  suppose  that 
they  intended  to  sufiTer  it  to  continue  unchanged.  No  man 
understand  better  than  themselves  the  principles  of  free 
'trado,  and  the  benefit  of  bemg  able  to  purchase  all  their  mate- 
rials at  tbe  lowest  possible  prices.  They  already  begin  to  dis- 
cover their  feelings  and  views  on  this  subject.  In^iles'  Regis- 
ter, of  the  20th  June,  a  letter  from  ^*  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble and  worthy  gentlemen  of  New-England"  is  prefaced  oo  the 
part  of  the  editor,  by  declaring  that  the  attempt  to  encourage- 
the  growth  of  wool  was  a  political  machine  that  has  answered  its 
purpose,  and  is  now  laughed  at.  From  the  letter  itself  we  will 
quote  a  few  senteoces  to  show  how  strongly  they  support  the 
opinions  we  have  here  advanced. 
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^  The  maimfacturer  has  been  wronged,  cheated,  rained. — ^Tbe  onlj 
true  fiiendfl  of  the  manufacturer  are  those  who  now  seek  to  repeal  the 
ridiculous  tariff  of  1 828. — Put  a  duty  for  revenue  alone  on  doths,  and 
remove  the  duty  on  wool — this  process  will  invite  the  re^fular  importer 
back  to  his  old  employment,  and  finish  the  vain  expedient^  already  too 
long  adhered  to^  of  growing  wool  in  this  country, — The  duties  on  dye 
atuffs,  oil,  soap  and  wool,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  derangement  of 
trade,  by  making  the  manufacturer  an  exporter,  amounts  to  a  much 
hij^r  protection  to  the  foreigner  than  all  the  tariff  affords  to  us. — The 
system  which  alone  can  sustain  him  (^the  manufacturer;  is  one  founded 
an  the  prindpk  of  monopoly.^* 

The  whole  letter  coming  from  the  quarter  it  does,  merits  at- 
tention. We  know  not  bow  the  wool-growers  in  the  north  and 
west  will  consider  it,  but  to  us  it  appears  a  clear  and  accurate 
exemplification  of  the  natural  and  necessary  tendency  <^  the 
whole  system.  Labour,  when  employed  in  one  way  only,  is 
considered  as  American  industry,  and  all  other  occupations  are 
to  be  sacrificed,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  this  one  para- 
mount pursuit.  Great  Britain,  from  whom  the  friends  of  the 
Tariff  delight  so  much  to  draw  their  examples,  and  derive  their 
facts,  affords  us,  on  this  point,  a  striking  illustration.  The 
landholders  in  that  country,  in  order  to  equalize  in  some  mea- 
sure the  restrictive  system,  have  obtained  on  their  part,  as  proteo- 
tion  for  their  corn,  not  only  a  high  duty  on  importation,  but  an 
absolute  prohibition  until  the  price  of  grain  became  so  high  in 
^  England,  as  to  manifest  a  scarcity  almost  amounting  to  famine. 
A*  in  order  to  protect  manufactures,  they  paid  a  higher  price 
for  many  articles  which  could  have  been  imported  advantage^ 
oosly  from  abroad,  it  seemed  but  reasonable  that  they  should 
sell  at  higher  prices  their  own  productions.  This  protection, 
as  in  other  cases,  led  to  an  increased  employment  of  capital  in 
tkis  pursuit.  Poor  lands  which,  without  such  aid,  could  not 
bave  been  brought  into  cultivation,  have  been  improved  at  a 
beavy  expense.  The  proprietors,  or  those  who  have  made  in- 
restments  in  these  inferior  soils,  consider  themselves  as  having 
a  strong  claim  on  the  government  under  whose  encouragement 
these  investments  were  made  for  continued  protection.  Thus 
it  is,  tl^at  in  this  system  every  step  seems  to  plunge  you  more 
ioextricably  in  a  labyrinth  from  which  there  is  no  easy  es- 
cape. For  while  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  demand  the 
cootiDuanee  of  those  laws  under  which  they  have  adventured 
so  inuch  money,  very  different  views  of  the  subject  are  taken 
by  other  parties.  The  kingdom  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement on  account  of  the  corn  laws — great  efforts  are  making 
to  repeal  tbam,  expressly  on  account  of  the  manufacturers. 
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This  interest  is  found  alike  clamorous,  whether  the  govern- 
ment is  disposed  to  take  off  duties  on  articles  they  produce,  or 
impose  them  on  articles  which  they  consume.  They  under- 
stand perfectly,  and  maintain  strenuously,  the  doctrines  of 
free  trade,  as  far  as  their  own  interests  are  exclusively  con- 
cerned. They  know  the  advantages  of  buying' at  low,  and 
selling  at  high  prices :  but  it  is  themselves  only  who  are  to 
enjoy  this  privilege.  As  with  us  this  labour  alone  is  considered 
as  national,  (American  we  would  call  it)  no  other  as  contribut- 
ing to  national  independence.  Capital  and  industry  in  every 
other  occupation  is  apparently  to  be  disregarded,  and  as  far  as 
they  interfere  with  this  great  interest  to  be  trampled  under  foot* 

To  manufactures  we  have  no  hostility — we  rejoice  to  see 
them  springing  up  wherever  they  can  arise  with  native  strength 
and  inherent  vigour.  They  possess  naturally  great  advanta^^fes  ia 
our  country,  from  local  circumstances,  from  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions, the  almost  unparalleled  command  of  water  power,  the 
abundance  of  wood  and  coal,  and  the  distance  at  which  we  art 
placed  from  foreign  competitors.  With  the  duties  which, 
even  on  account  of  revenue,  we  are  obliged  to  impose,  these 
adyantages  in  the  home  market  are  quite  sufficient  to 
raise  up  and  protect  all  the  articles  of  general  use,  unless  the 
labour  of  the  country  can  be  much  more  profitably  employed  ia 
other  pursuits,  and  if  it  can,  what  prudence,  what  wisdom,  what 
patriotism  is  there  in  diverting  by  force  and  hot- bed  culture,  this 
labour  from  its  natural  and  more  profitable  channel.  Manofao- 
turers  constitute  certainly  a  great  interest  in  any  nation,  but  it  is 
only  one  out  of  many ;  it  is  not  even  the  most  important,  and 
there  is  no  reason  either  in  policy  or  justice,  why  it  should  be 
built  up  at  the  expense  of  others,  to  be  elevated  as  of  exclusive 
excellence,  to  bear  a  name  above  all  other  names,  to  become  the 
iest  of  patriotism,  the  watchword  of  a  party,  the  shrine  at  which 
men  must  worship  and  sacrifice  judgment  and  inclinatioo,  if 
they  wish  to  obtain  honour  and  power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  difference  which  a  few  years 
have  made  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States.  Manufactures 
were  then  increasing,  slowly  perhaps  but  prosperously,  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  new  workshops  were  appearing  with  every 
change  of  season,  nes^  and  permanent  fobrics  were  every  year 
added  to  our  former  productions.  Improvements  in  this  depart- 
ment kept  pace  with  improvements  in  all  others,  not  tunnin|f 
ahead,  but  bearing  a  close  relation  to  the  general  and  gradual 
increase  of  wealth  throughout  the  country.  They  prospered, 
and  all  men  rejoiced  in  their  prosperity.  But  in  an  evil  hour, 
the  capitalbts  not  satisfied  with  the  domestic  market  which  \ 
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so  fairly  opened  to  them,  required  a  monopoly  at  home,  making 
all  other  interests  tributary  to  their  idle  and  mercenary  nperu- 
lations,  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  coate^id  with  other 
nations  in  foreign  markets.  Politicians  seized  upon  this  excited 
spirit  as  a  means  to  promote  their  personal  views.  The  peace 
of  the  country  has  been  shaken.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  question 
of  Political  Economy,  but  a  contest  of  higher  principles ;  and 
hostility  and  sectional  feelings  have  been  created,  that  may  act 
injuriously  not  only  on  this  interest,  but  on  the  Union  itself,  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  superficial  will  readily  imagine. 

Until  within  a  short  period,  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  composed  of  provinces  who  had  distinct  laws,  privileges 
and  customs.  These  provinces  viewed  each  other  with  distrust 
and  jealousy,  surrounded  themselves  with  guards  and  custom- 
bouses,  prohibited  the  free  ingress  of  commodities,  even  from 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  same  nation,  lest  it  might  in- 
terfere with  their  own  industry,  and  others  might  grow  rich  at 
their  expense.  Every  fetter  of  the  restrictive  system  was 
brightened  and  burnished,  and  kept  in  active  employment.  Yet 
strange  to  tell,  they  did  not  get  rich  under  this  system,  for  as  all 
acted  on  the  same  principle,  there  was  no  means  by  which  each 
could  exchange  its  superfluous  productions;  they  did  not  get 
independent,  fur  each  was  frequently  in  want  of  the  most  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  and  had  no  wealth  with  which  they  could 
purchase.  All  were  poor  and  ignorant  alike,  and  filled  with 
those  prejudices  and  foolish  opinions  that  belong  to  ignorance 
and  poverty,  clinging  with  the  most  obstinate  prepossession  to 
the  very  source  and  cause  of  all  their  privations.  When  by  ac- 
cident, for  war  has  sc^mettmes  broken  these  chains,  or  by  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  opinions,  they  have  been  disenthralled  from  these 
shackles,  they  have  found,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  that  the 
improvement  of  one  district  did  not  necessarily  produce  the  ruin 
of  another,  that  where  all  were  left  to  the  operation  of  a  free 
and  unrestricted  competition,  all  could  find  some  employment 
and  share  in  the  general  prosperity.*     By  the  early  application 

*  It  is  very  amusing,  tnd  might  be  instnictive  to  read  the  lamentations  of  some  of 
the  purest  Scotch  patriots  in  1706,  over  the  evils  which  the  union  with  England  was 
to  inflict  on  that  country— her  wealth  was  to  be  drained  away— her  industry  des- 
troyed—she was  not  only  to  be  fleeced,  but  flayed  alive-  The  error  withal  of  this 
class  of  politicians,  springs  from  a  supposition  that  there  is  but  a  certain  amount  of 
wealth-or  labour  in  tne  world,  and  that  whenever  any  country  acquires  anew  or  an 
nnusnalquantity,  it  must  be  gained  by  winninic  the  portion  of  some  less  fortunate 
land.  They  appear  not  io  know,  or  not  to  remember,  that  by  the  stimulus  of  free 
competition,  inoustry  can  be  excited  to  redoubled  exertions— that  by  improvements 
in  the  arts,  the  resnits  of  labour  can  be  prodigiously  multiplied— and  that  by  the  un- 
restrained power  of  exchange,  all  the  prodactions  of  industry  acquire  value,  and  be- 
come real  and  substantial  wealth. 

VOL.  IV. — iNo.  y.  36 
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of  these  enlightened  principles  to  national  as  well  as  to  paro- 
chial or  provincial  intercourse,  the  United  States  have  aflfbrded 
an  example  of  extended  and  rapid  prosperity,  unparalleled  1^ 
any  other  nation.  This  was  the  real  ^*  American  System/*  not 
beirged  or  borrowed  from  the  superannuated  governments  of  the 
old  world,  to  which  our  country  ought  to  have  adhered ;  it  should 
have  been  our  pride  and  our  boast,  and  would  have  secured  to 
us  an  exceedingly  great  reward. 

We  can  only  touch  occasionally  on  the  questions  discussed  in 
these  volumes — many  that  are  important  we  are  obliged  to  pass 
over.  On  one  which  has  divided  the  great  political  economists 
of  the  present  day — Say,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Sismondi — we  shall 
offer  a  few  observations.  The  two  former  of  these  writers  assert 
that  a  nation  never  can  produce  too  much,  becatise  production 
creates  demand ;  the  last  two  deny  this,  and  assert  that  demand 
should  precede  and  determine  production,  that  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  new  production  is  rather  the  cause  of  ruin  than  of  wealth. 
On  this  point,  however,  M.  Sismondi  shall  speak  for  himself: — 

**  Economists  are  at  present  divided  on  a  fundamental  question,  on 
the  decision  of  which  depends  in  some  measure,  the  first  principles  of 
their  science.  All  that  we  can  flatter  ourselves  to  perform,  is  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  question,  and  to  exhort  those  who,  perhaps,  have  too 
Ughtly  formed  their  opinions,  to  meditate  anew  ou  this  subject. 

**  This  is  the  question — Mr.  Ricardo  in  England,  M.  Say  on  the 
Continent,  maintain  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  economist  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  production  of  riches ;  for  the  prosperity  of  natioos  de- 
pends on  a  constantly  increasing  production.  They  say  that  produo- 
tion,  in  creating  the  means  of  exchange,  creates  consumption ;  that  no 
one  need  ever  fear  that  riches  (productions  of  value)  will  encumber  the 
market,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  that  human  industry  may  pro- 
duce, because  the  wants  and  desires  of  men  will  be  always  ready  to 
convert  this  wealth  to  use. 

*^  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Malthus  in  England,  has  maintained,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  on  the  Continent,  Uiat  consumption  is  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  production ;  that  the  wants  and  the  desires  of 
men  are,  it  is  true,  without  limits,  but  that  these  wants  and  these  desires 
can  only  be  satisfied  and  occasion  consumption  so  far  as  they  are  united 
to  the  means  of  exchange.  We  have  affirmed,  that  when  these  means 
of  exchange  were  created,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  would 
pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  felt  these  desires  and  wants,  that  it 
even  happened  frequently  that  the  means  of  exchange  increased  in  so- 
ciety, whilst  the  demand  and  the  wages  of  labour  diminished ;  that  then 
the  desires  and  wants  of  a  portion  of  the  population  could  not  be  satis- 
fied, and  consumption  must  necessarily  diminish.  In  short,  we  pretend 
that  the  unequivocal  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  society  is  not  the  increas- 
ing production  of  wealth,  but  the  increasing  demand  for  labour,  or  the 
increase  of  wages  which  rewards  it. 
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**  Messrs.  Ricardo  and  Saj  do  not  deny  that  the  increasing  demand 
for  labour  is  a  symptom  of  prosperity,  but  tbey  affirm  that  it  results  in- 
evitably from  the  increase  of  productions. 

*^  Mr.  Malthus  and  I  deny  this.  We  regard  these  two  increments  as 
resulting  from  independent,  and  sometimes  even  opposite  causes.  In 
our  opinion,  when  the  demand  for  labour  does  not  precede  and  deter- 
mine production,  the  market  becomes  overstocked,  and  then  an  increased 
production  becomes  a  cause  of  ruin,  not  of  enjoyment." 

Even  where  such  men  differ,  it  appears  to  us  that  their  dif- 
ferences may  sometimes  arise,  if  not  from  a  mistatement  of  a 
question,  at  least  from  viewing  it  under  different  aspects,  and 
with  different  prepossessions.  Frequently  these  discussions 
approach  the  confines  of  metaphysics— ihey  become  a  mere 
logomachy — the  fair  field  for  the  display  of  keen  wits  and  gla* 
diatorial  skill.  We  know  not  that  we  can  remove  any  of  the 
difficulties  in  this  question.  We  will,  however,  briefly  state  our 
own  im|)ressions. 

Demand  arises  from  human  wants,  from  the  anxious  desire 
of  obtaining  those  objects  which  minister  to  the  necessity,  the 
comforts,  or  the  mere  caprices  of  mankind — it  may  be  latent  or 
active,  expressed  or  understood*  The  demand  when  latent, 
may  yet  be  as  real  and  ardent  as  when  most  actively  mani- 
fested. It  may  exist  in  full  force — ^it  may  be  ai  well  understood 
as  if  openly  expressed.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  this  circum- 
stance has  not  been  duly  considered,  that  the  opinion,  as  an 
abstract  theorem,  has  been  adopted,  that  supply  should  precede 
demand.  We  will  offer  one  or  two  illustrations  to  explain  our 
position. 

There  has  been  no  period,  probably,  since,  the  days  of  Da^ 
dalus,  in  which  men  have  not  anxiously  desired  to  possess  wings. 
Many,  before  the  age  of  the  Psalmist,  probably  wished  for  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  not,  however,  that  they  might  fly  away 
and  be  no  more  seen,  but  that  they  might  rove  from  place  to  place 
with  facility,  and  change  climate  and  country  at  pleasure.  Yet 
no  one  runs  from  street  to  street  inquiring  for  wings,  because  it 
is  well  understood  that  no  such  useful  appendages  to  our  frame 
have  yet  been  invented.  But  in  these  days  of  discovery,  should 
some  one  of  those  who  load  our  patent  oflices  with  specifications, 
for  the  most  part,  of  old  things  made  new,  only  patent  a  well- 
formed,  powerful,  safe  and  efficient  substitute  for  wings,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  demand  would  be  most  extensive  and  active. 
But  it  will  spring  from  a  pre-existing  want,  deeply  implanted  in 
our  nature. 

Again,  from  the  first  moment  that  the  power  of  steam  was 
made  known,  and  applied  in  the  most  imperfect  manner  to  ma- 
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chinery,  no  wish  was  more  strongly  felt  than  that  its  tremendous 
agency  should  be  employed  to  overcome  the  currents  of  rapid 
rivers,  and  impel  boats  along  those  streams,  where  the  labour 
of  men  and  the  unsteady  action  of  the  wind  are  of  so  little 
avail.  It  was  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  plan  of  Fitch,  or 
Rumsey,  or  Fulton  succeeded.  This  was  a  mere  personal 
consideration.  What  the  world  wanted,  was  an  application 
of  this  power  in  some  form,  or  in  any  form  that  could  be 
managed  with  moderate ,  skill,  and  could  drive  boats  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  against  a 
rapid  current.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  the  demaod 
became  extensive,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  in  this  instance  it  was  produced  by  the 
supply ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sprung  from  the  pre-existing  wants 
of  society. 

In  like  manner,  men  in  a  savage  state,  but  far  more  in  civi- 
lized and  refined  ages,  are  always  feeling  the  strong  desire  of 
acquiring  not  only  those  objects  which  minister  to  their  physical 
wants,  but  those  which  grow  out  of  the  refined  taste  and  arti- 
ficial disrrnctions  of  social  life.  A  fondness  for  decoration  in 
dress,  in  equipage,  in  furniture,  in  houses,  are  all  modifications 
of  this  impulse.  The  particular  form  or  fashion  of  these  objects 
is  immaterial ;  this  is  left  to  accident,  to  caprice,  to  the  taste  of 
the  manufacturer  or  of  his  employer.  It  is,  however,  in  this  wide 
field  for  the  display  of  ingenuity,  in  the  fabrication  of  all  things 
necessary  for  our  convenience  and  luxury,  our  arts  and  our  sci- 
ences, our  serious  occupations  or  fantastic  amusements,  that  sup- 
ply seems  to  precede  and  create  demand,  and  in  the  wonderful  con- 
trivances to  gratify  the  vanity,  the  indolence,  the  artificial  wants 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  to  tempt  them  by  novelty,  or 
beauty,  or  some  imaginary  advantages  to  purchase  the  ever  vary- 
ing commodities  which  industry  and  skill  are  constantly  offering 
to  their  cupidity.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  supply  appears  to 
increase  indefinitely,  and  almost  without  limits,  national  wealth* 
For  those  nations  who  are  most  skilful  in  the  arts,  and  who  can 
command  labour  at  the  cheapest  rate,  draw  to  themselves  the 
productions  of  all  other  countries  in  exchange  for  their  own. 
How  these  productions,  this  wealth  is  afterwards  distributed, 
we  have  already  seen.  That  in  this  manner  supply  furnishes 
the  means  of  exchange  as  well  between  nations  as  individuals, 
and  increases  consumption,  we  do  not  doubt;  yet  these  means 
have  value  only  when  they  conform  to  the  wants  and  desires 
of  men. 

It  seems  also  as  if  theory  were  pushed  to  extremes,  when  it 
is  supposed  that  there  cannot  be  an  overproduction  of  any  ar- 
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tide,  at  least  of  any  valuable  article,  **  because  the  wants  and 
desires  of  men  will  always  be  ready  to  convert  all  this  abun- 
dance to  use."  We  fear  the  experience  of  the  world,  even  at 
the  present  moment,  is  contradicting  this  opinion.  When  we 
analyze  the  subject,  and  take  each  particular  item  of  which  pro- 
duction is  composed,  no  one  will  doubt  of  the  possibility  ^^over- 
production. No  one  will  deny,  for  instance,  that  more  bats  could 
be  made  than  the  whole  human  race  could  use,  or  shoes,  or 
ploughs,  or  swords — or,  as  we  remarked  above,  any  individual 
article  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  national  wealth.  Surely  then 
it  would  be  illogical  to  deny  of  the  whole  what  is  true  of  each 
part.  If  we  were  to  make  any  exception,  and  even  this  is  ques- 
tionable, it  would  be  in  favour  of  food,  because  wages  must  ulti- 
mately depend  on  the  price  of  food,  and  life,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  comfort,  can  be  maintained  under  the  greatest  accumu- 
lation. Thus,  if  food  should  be  produced  to  the  greatest  pos- 
Bible  excess,  so  that  the  labour  employed  in  its  production,  be- 
comes almost  valueless,  yet  the  price  of  food  would  fall  in  the 
aame  proportion,  and  the  modicum  the  labourer  would  receive, 
however  small,  would  yet  procure  food,  and  having  this  in 
abundance,  the  human  frame  can  easily  be  accustomed  to  many 
other  privations.  But  with  regard  to  other  articles,  the  same 
advantage  would  not  exist.  They  might  be  produced  to  excess, 
and  the  wages  of  the  labour  employed  on  them  be  reduced  to 
nothing,  while  food,  from  other  circumstances,  may  be  sustained 
in  value  or  even  become  scarce  and  dear*— leaving  the  labourer 
no  means  of  supporting  life. 

Our  author  opposes,  and  with  much  ingenuity,  the  theory  of 
population  proposed  by  Mr.  Malthus.  He  appears  to  assume 
the  only  correct  ground  on  which  this  theory  can  be  controverted. 
He  undertakes  to  prove  that  if  the  population  of  the  human  race 
increases  in  a  geometrical  proportion,  the  natural  increase  of 
▼egetables  and  animals,  by  which  human  life  is  supported,  in- 
creases in  a  far  more  rapid  ratio,  and  that  if  accidental  circum- 
stances obstruct  the  natural  increase  of  these  substances,  and 
limit  it  within  very  narrow  compass,  there  is  also  some  inscru- 
table law  of  nature  acting  against  the  possible  increase  of  man, 
and  defeating  also  on  this  point  all  speculative  calculations.  We 
shall,  without  entering  on  the  question  ourselves,  present  one 
of  the  views  of  M.  Sismondi,  for  the  satisfaction  and  amusement 
of  our  readers,  for  we  suspect,  after  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  that  it  will  always  be  a  point  of  mere  speculative 
inquiry,  without  ever  producing  any  practical  result. 

**  Mr.  Malthus  has  established  as  a  principle,  that  in  every  country 
Ae  population  is  limited  by  the  quantity  of  »<ibsisteu«9  wbidi  the  ouub- 
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try  can  furnish.  This  prof>ositioD  is  only  true  when  applied  to  the 
globe  itself,  or  to  a  portion  of  it  which  has  no  possible  means  of  drawing 
from  abroad  any  portion  of  its  subsistence.  He  also  supposes  that  the 
increase  of  subsistence  can  only  follow  an  arithmetical  progression,  as 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 — while  population  advancing  in  geometrical 
progression,  will  multiply  in  the  nvtio  of  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &^.  This  rea- 
soning which  forms  the  basis  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  to 
which  he  appeals  incessantly  through  his  work,  appears  to  us  com- 
pletely sophistical'-^and  what  is  more  important,  this  proposition  is  only 
true  in  the  abstract,  and  can  never  be  api^ed  to  political  economy.'* 

M.  Sismondt  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  Mr.  Malthus  puts  in 
opposition,  without  any  regard  to  circumstances,  the  pombk 
increase  of  the  human  race^  to  the  poHtive  and  actual  increase  cf 
vegetables  and  animaU  in  a  confined  place,  and  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.  But  when  considered  in  tbe  ab- 
stract, the  multiplication  of  vegetables  advances  in  a  geometri- 
cal progression  infinitely  more  rapid  than  that  of  birds  or  do- 
mestic animals,  and  these  in  their  turn,  multiply  far  more  rapidly 
than  men.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  number  the  seeds  of  some 
plants — but  speaking  of  those  which  contribute  immediately  to 
the  support  of  man,  and  taking  even  a  moderate  estimate,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  grain  of  wheat  will  produce  twenty  grains 
the  first  year,  four  hundred  tbe  second,  and  eight  thousand  the 
third.  The  multiplication  of  the  animals  that  feed  on  these 
vegetables  is  naturally  slower,  yet  sheep  double  their  number 
in  four  years,  quadruple  in  eight,  d^c.  In  doubling  every  four 
years,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year,  before,  according  to  Mr.  Mal- 
thus, the  human  race  would  have  doubled  once,  sheep  would 
have  multiplied  at  the  rate  of  sixty-four  for  one. 

A  famine  caused  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  by  acciden- 
tal occurrences,  is  not  the  obstacle  to  population  of  which  Mr. 
Malthus  speaks.  He  supposes  an  impossibility  of  production, 
not  tbe  loss  of  what  may  have  been  produced.  Tbe  destruction 
of  harvests,  caused  by  rain  or  drought,  is  only  a  casual  misfor- 
tune ;  it  may  be  compensated  by  an  increased  abundance  in  tbe 
ensuing  season,  and  can  only  be  considered  a  counterpoise  to 
the  devastations  which  war  or  pestilence  may  occasionally  make 
in  the  human  family. 

M.  Sismondi  is  certainly  happy  in  the  illustrations  be  em- 
ploys to  prove  that  there  are  some  latent  and  moral  causes  which 
act  on  tbe  production  of  tbe  human  species,  and  that  tbe  mere 
want  or  abundance  of  food,  is  not  tbe  only  principle  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  discussing  this  doctrine. 
The  nobility,  be  remarks,  are  every  where  in  possession  of  suf- 
ficient subsistence.  They  ought  then,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus, 
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to  multiply  until  their  descendants  cover  the  land,  or  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  poverty.  But  precisely  the  con- 
trary happens.  In  every  country  in  the  world,  ancient  families 
decrease  after  a  certain  number  of  generations,  and  the  body  of 
the  nobility  is  constantly  recruited  ft om  the  commoners.  The 
descendants  of  those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  are  not 
so  numerous  as  their  ancestors  were. 

*^  The  origin  of  the  Montmorency's  is  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as 
the  epoch  oi  Hugo  Capet,  and  no  one  will  doubt  that  from  that  time  all 
those  who  had  the  right  of  bearing  this  name,  have  carefully  preserved 
it.  The  Montmorencys  have  never  wanted  bread,  their  multiplication, 
according  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Malthus,  can  never  have  been  stopped 
through  the  want  of  subsisteuce.  Their  number  ought  then  to  have 
doubled  every  tweiity-6ve  years.  At  this  rate,  supposing  that  the  first 
had  lived  in  the  year  one  thousand,  in  the  year  1600  his  descendants 
ought  to  have  amounted  to  the  number  of  16,777,216.  France,  at  that 
period,  did  not  contain  so  many  inhabitants — their  multiplication  con- 
tinuing at  the  same  rate,  the  whole  worid,  at  the  present  day,  would 
contain  none  but  Montmorency's.*^ 

This  calculation  has  an  air  of  pleasantry,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
legitimate  inference  from  Mr.  Malihus'  theory.  The  obstacles 
which  human  vices  and  passions  oppose  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation,— obstacles  always  sufficient  to  check  its  progress,  and 
altogether  independent  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  will  con- 
stantly anticipate  the  evils  Mr.  Malthus  apprehends,  for  we 
here  perceive  that  it  checks,  before  all  others,  those  ranks  of 
society  which  are  most  elevated  and  the  most  sheltered  from 
want. 

We  are  aware  while  we  have  been  presenting  M.  Sismondi's 
observations  on  this  question,  that  he  has  not  exactly  met  the 
strong  position  of  his  adversaries.  Their  theory  is  that  from 
the  naturally  slow  increase  of  capital,  from  the  carelessness,  the 
profusion,  the  general  profligacy  of  the  rich,  from  the  many 
political  causes  that  counteract  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
capital,  which  must  be  the  support  of  population,  can  only  in- 
crease by  slow  degrees,  by  at  most  an  arithmetical  progression, 
while  the  natural  tendency  of  population  is  to  multiply  in  the 
rapid  ratio  of  the  geometrical  series.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us,  however,  that  one  element  which  ought  to  enter  into  the 
calculation,  has  been  overlooked.  In  most  countries,  not  more 
than  one-fifth,  or  one-sixth ;  in  fertile  countries,  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  population  are  found  to  be  agriculturalists,  to  be 
employed  in  raising  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rest.  Now, 
as  labour  is  the  source  of  all  capital,  is  capital  itself,  it  seems 
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to  us  to  have  been  forgotten  that  in  the  very  increaiMS  of  popula- 
tion there  is  necessarily  a  proportionate  increase  of  capital,  a 
multiplication  of  the  very  power  wanted  to  produce  subsistence 
for  the  increasing  multitudes.  As  long  as  thete  is  land  unoe- 
,  cupied,  or  unskilfully  or  wastefully  employed,  a  small  portioDof 
the  new  progeny  may  produce  food  for  the  rest.  When  the 
earth  shall  be  covered  with  harvests,  and  no  room  be  left  for 
industry  and  skill,  it  will  be  time  then  seriously  to  inquire  into 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued,  with  the  surplus  of  the 
still  increasing  consumers. 

One  passage,  relative  to  the  United  States,  we  will  ex- 
tract  from  M.  Sismondi.  It  is  unpleasant  to  notice  in  the  pages 
of  such  a  writer,  opinions  we  consider  as  so  unfounded,  or,  at 
least,  so  very  much  exaggerated.  Even  if  derived  from  the  Fea- 
rons  and  other  names  of  equal  notoriety,  from  men  who  come 
here  purposely  to  ''spy  out  the  weakness  of  the  land,"  and  ex* 
aggerate  its  defects,  we  regret  to  find  them  obtaining  currency 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  who  holds  so  high  a  rank  ia 
literature,  and  evidently  bears  to  our  country  no  ill  will.  He 
attributes  the  character  he  ascribes  to  us,  to  the  natural  effect 
of  our  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  population. 

^*  But  the  most  remarkable  consequence  of  this  rapid  increase  of 
population  and  wealth  in  America,  is  the  influence  that  this  universal 
and  foolish  contest  for  riches  has  had  on  the  moral  character  of  its  in* 
habitants.  There  is  no  American  who  does  not  expect  for  himself  a 
progress,  and  a  rapid  progress  to  fortune.  The  pursuit  of  gain  has  be- 
come the  first  consideration  of  life,  and  among  the  most  free  people  oq 
earth,  liberty  itself  has  lost  its  price,  compared  to  profit — a  spirit  of  cal- 
culation descends  even  to  children — it  subjects  to  constant  barter  all 
territorial  property  —it  extinguishes  the  progress  of  the  mind,  all  taste 
for  the  arts,  for  letters,  and  for  sciences,  ft  corrupts  even  the  agents 
of  a  free  government,  who  manifest  a  dishonourable  avidity  for  offices, 
and  it  impresses  on  the  American  character  a  stain  which  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  efface."  Vol.  i.  p.  458. 

If  M.  Sismondi  will  select  such  writers  as  Mr.  Fearon,  who 
en  this  occasion  appears  to  have  been  his  oracle,  as  guides,  be 
must  expect  on  all  and  every  occasion  to  be  led  astray.  loail 
commercial  countries,  perhaps,  in  countries  not  commercial, 
there  exists  an  ardent  desire  for  wealth.  The  love  of  office 
also  is  said  to  pervade  more  people  than  one.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  in  our  commercial  cities,  as  in  others,  the  spirit  of 
adventurous  speculation  is  occasionally  so  much  excited,  as  to 
lead  strangers,  who,  ignorant  of  the  general  tenor  of  our  ooeo- 
pations,  should  take  the  exception  for  the  rule,  to  form  some- 
times very  erroneous  conclusions.     But  from  this  staini  to  any 
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unasual  or  dan/^erous  extent,  we  hare  oo  hesitation  in  tajrinif  our 
country  is  free.  Yet  the  great  mass  of  our  population  is  sound  and 
uncorrupt,  and  if  any  crisis  should  arise,  requiring  the  manifest 
tation  of  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism,  we  have  no  doubt 
the  feelings  of  those  days  when  our  countrymen  perilled  all 
that  they  possessed  in  defence  and  vindication  of  abstract 
rights,  on  a  question  of  principle,  not  for  mercenary  claims, 
would  instantly  be  revived,  and  that  the  bright  days  of  our 
Revolution  would  not  be  sullied  by  any  unworthy  contrast.  ' 
H.  Sismondi  has  much  merit  as  a  writer.  His  style  is  lucid 
and  nervous,  his  illustrations  clear  and  candid,  and  his  works 
constantly  discover  fine  moral  traits  in  the  man.  As  a  political 
economist,  however,  we  think  him  inferior  to  M.  Say ;  yet  we 
are  glad  occasionally  to  see  the  science  considered  not  merely 
as  a  mathematical  question,  but  one  into  which  moral  conside- 
rations must  and  ought  to  enter. 
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Cuba  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  beautiful  and  fertile 
islands  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  She  is  fortunate  in  her 
location,  in  her  climate,  in  the  distribution  of  her  hills  and 
mountains;  even  her  great  and  disproportionate  length,  while 
it  diminishes  her  compactness  and  internal  strength,  is  conn 
pensated  in  a  great  degree  by  the  almost  unexampled  number 
of  superb  harl^urs  which  open  to  commerce  each  part  of  her 
productive  territory,  and  by  the  salubrity  which  the  breezes  of 
a  contiguous  ocean  impart  to  every  portion  of  her  waving  and 
diversified  suriaee.  Her  soil  seems  adapted  to  almost  all 
changes  of  culture-— the  rich  products  of  the  tropics  and  the 
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eereaUa  of  the  temperate  zone  meet  together — the  palm,  the 
mahogany  and  the  pine  commingle  their  foliage ;  wheat  and 
rice,  maize  and  the  sugar  cane,  coffee  and  tobacco,  and  cottOB 
and  cacao  are  found  in  the  same  vicinage,  and  the  spices  of 
either  India,  and  the  golden  fruits  of  a  thousand  hills  and  isles 
may  be  made  to  flourish  in  her  luxuriant  bowers.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago,  when  neglected  and  almost  uncultivated,  Raynal 
remarked,  with  almost  prophetic  anticipation,  that  to  Spain 
Cuba  alone  might  be  worth  a  kingdom.* 

Her  commercial  and  political  position  is  as  fortunate  as  her 
physical  advantages  are  great.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
shores  of  which  the  commerce  of  the  gi eat  Republic  of  that 
name  must  chiefly  be  transacted,  which  receives  the  waters 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Mississippi,  has  its  entrance  nearly 
closed  by  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Two  passages,  one  between  Cape 
St.  Antonio  and  Cape  Catoche  in  Yucatan,  the  other  between 
the  Havana  and  the  Cayos  or  Keys  along  the  southern  point 
of  Florida,  both  easily  watched  and  commanded  from  the  forts 
of  that  island,  are  the  outlets  through  which  the  productioos  of 
the  districts  of  North-America  most  abouudtog  in  metallic 
riches,  and  most  fertile  in  soil,  rhust  pass.  In  war,  whether  as 
a  party  or  a  neutral,  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  her  position  is 
commanding,  and  her  influence  must  be  great;  and  in  peace, 
she  is  placed  amidst  the  great  thoroughfares  of  commercoi 
and  if  prudently  governed,  must  share  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  unbounded  wealth.  Her  southern  coast 
opens  upon  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
makes  an  intercourse  easy  with  the  Republics  of  Colombia  and 
Central  America ;  to  the  north-west  she  borders,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  while  to  the  north-east,  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  old  and  new  Channel  of  Bahama ;  and  to 
the  east,  the  Windward  Passage  sweep  along  her  coasts.  A 
most  rich  and  diversified  commerce  must  thus  constantly  pass 
her  shores;  it  will  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  her  rulers  how  bt 
she  shall  be  made  to  partake  of  and  profit  by  these  blessings. 

We  propose  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail  those  peoali- 
arities,  if  so  they  may  be  termed,  which  secure  to  this  favoured 
island  so  many  advantages  ;  then  glance,  for  a  moaent,  at  its 
past,  present  and  future  destiny. 

Cuba  is  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  island,  extending 
in  its  general  direction  from  W.  N.  W.  to  £.  S.  £•  It  lies  just 
within  the  tropics,  between  23''  9'  24"  and  Id"*  47'  19'  of  North 
lautude,  and  76^  Sif  25 '  and  87"  17'  22^'  of  longHuda  West  of 

•  Hbt.  PhU.  vol.  vt  p.  aw.— Edit.  1796, 
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Paris.  Its  length  from  Cape  St.  Antonio  to  Cape  Maysi  along 
a  line  slightly  curved,  is  227  marine  leagues,  equal  to  783  Eng- 
fish  miles.  Its  greatest  width  from  Point  Maternillo  to  the 
Pico  de  Tarquino  is  37  leagues  or  127  miles ;  its  mean  breadth 
is  15  leagues  or  nearly  52  miles,  while  opposite  the  Havana 
iC  is  narrowed  to  a  space  not  exceeding  Si  leagues  or  27^  miles, 
and  from  the  Havana  to  Cape  Antonio,  with  some  occasional 
dilatation,  it  gradually  contracts  to  a  point.  The  circumferer^ce 
is  520  leagues  or  1794  miles,  indented  with  a  great  number  of  fine 
bays  or  harbours.  Nearly  fifty  are  enumerated,  some  of  which 
possess  every  advantage  that  a  naval  port  can  require.  As  the 
coast  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  extent  is  surrounded  by  reefs 
and  banks,  so  as  to  be  approached  with  difficulty,  it  was  but 
imperfectly  known,  and  until  the  surveys  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  government  of  Spain  by  Don  Jose  del  Rio  and 
Don  Ventura  de  Barcaiztequi,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  the  real  magnitude  of  this 
island  was  imperfectly  ascertained,  and  was  usually  overrated* 
It  has  been  found  by  very  careful  admeasurements  made  by  M • 
Bauza,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Humboldt,  to  contain,  in- 
cluding the  Isle  of  Pines  on  its  southern  coast,  3,615  square 
marine  leagues,  equal  to  43,092*  square  English  miles,  and 
bears  in  size  the  following  relation  to  other  well-known  terri- 
tories. 

England,  exclusive  of  Wales,       -        50,000 
Portugal,  -  -  -        40,000 

Virginia,  -  -  .         68,000 

Pennsylvania,      -  -  -    *    44,000 

Ohio,      ....         40,000 
Ireland,  .  -  -  -         82,000 

Java,       -  -  -  -  ' 

Cuba,      .  -  -  .         43,(JbO 

Hayti,     -  .  -  -        29,204 

Jamaica,  -  -  -  5,483 

The  surface  of  Cuba  is  beautifully  undulated,  and  while  the 
bills  seldom  rise  too  high  for  profitable  culture  or  pasture,  the 
level  lands  sink  only  in  one  district  along  the  southern  coast 
between  Batabano  and  Xagua,  or  perhaps  Trinidad,  so  low  as 
to  become  swampy  or  miry.  The  greater  portion  of  the  island, 
bowever,  may  be  considered  as  level,  though  elevated  about  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  suffici- 
ently broken  for  all  the  purposes  of  health  and  convenience.  A. 
range  4>f  hills  traverses  the  island  longitudinally,  and  the  land, 
in  general,  gradually  slopes  on  each  side  from  their  summits  to 

*  it  WM  fonaeily  ettimated  by  Geographers  at  52  and  53;000  square  miles. 
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the  ocean.  From  Cape  Antonio  to  a  small  distance  east  €if 
Matanzas,  these  hills  approach  the  northern  coast,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 7  or  800  feet  in  height,  and  in  some  places,  scarcely 
perceptible  as  a  distinct  range;  opposite  the  Havana,  when 
It  was  proposed  a  few  years  ago  to  unite  the  harbour  of  that 
city  with  the  port  of  Batabano  on  the  southern  coast,  it  was 
found  that  the  intervening  land  did  not  exceed,  on  two  different 
lines  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  locate  the  canal,  the 
height  of  200  feet*  To  the  east  of  Matanzas,  around  which 
the  country  is  broken  and  rocky,  the  land  appears  to  become 
lower  and  more  level,  but  the  hills  soon  appear  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  island,  and  are  of  moderate  height  until  they  reach 
the  meridian  of  Cabo  del  Cruz,  when  they  begin  to  attain  a 
lofty  altitude,  and  under  the  general  name  of  Sierra  de  Cobre, 
or  Copper  Mountains,  though  with  other  local  denominatiousto 
particular  portions,  continue  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles  to 
Cape  Maysi.  The  summits  of  some  of  these  mountains  are 
seven  thousand  feet  high,  and  give  to  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba 
a  scenery  more  picturesque  and  magnificent,  than  belongs  to 
the  other  portions  of  this  island. 

The  geological  structure  of  Cuba  we  shall  briefly  notice, 
because  on  this  subject  the  gleanings  of  such  an  observer  as 
Humboldt,  whom  we  shall  follow  in  this  article  when  not  other* 
wise  expressed,  merit  notice.  We  shall  condense  as  much  as 
possible  his  observations,  which  he  often  carries  too  much  into 
detail,  without  those  generalizations  which,  perhaps,  the  state 
of  the  science  will  not  yet  permit  to  be  accurately  and  abso- 
lutely made.  General  views,  however,  are  gratifying  to  the 
inquirer,  and  useful  when  offered  in  their  legitimate  form,' 
not  as  establifshed  axioms  of  science,  but  as  approxima- 
tions such  as  our  present  knowledge  will  permit  us  to  pro- 
pose, and  intended  to  serve  rather  as  propositions  to  provoke 
and  direct  our  researches  and  speculations,  than  as  dogoias  to 
control  our  faith.  Few«  we  believe,  would  ever  have  patience 
to  wade  through  a  volume  of  mere  geological  statements, 
viewed  as  an  unconnected  series  of  detached  and  isolated  facts, 
if  neither  writer  nor  reader  had  adopted  any  principle  to  guide 
his  investigations,  or  to  arrange  the  materials  which  he  may 
casually  acquire* 

**  The  Island  of  Cuba  in  more  than  four-fifths  of  its  extent,  ofiers  only 
a  low  and  level  surface.  It  is  a  soil  covered  with  secondaiy  and  ter- 
tiary formations  through  which  appear  some  rocks  of  gneiss,  of  sye* 
nite,  and  of  euphotide.  We  do  not  yet  possess  any  exact  notions  of 
the  geognostic  configuration  of  the  country,  or  of  the  relative  age  and 
the  nature  ofito  strata.    We  only  know  that  the  most  elevated  group  of 
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mouDtains  is  found  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  between 
Cabo  Cruz,  Punta  Maysi  and  Hol^in.  This  mouDtaioous  district, 
called  La  Sierra  or  Las  Montauas  del  Cobre,  situated  to  the  north-west 
of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  appears  to  have  an  absolute  elevation 
of  more  than  1200  toises.  On  this  supposition  the  summits  of  the 
Sierra  will  be  more  lofty  than  those  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica 
or  the  peaks  of  La  Selle  and  La  Hotte  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  coasts  of  Xagua  and  of  Batabano  are  very  low,  and  I  believe  in 
general  that  there  does  not  exist  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Matan« 
zas,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pan  of  Guaixabon,  any  bill  more  than 
200  toises  in  height.  In  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  land,  gently  wav- 
ing as  in  Gngland,  is  only  elevated  about  45  or  60  toises  above  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  ocean.  The  decreasing  level  of  the  calcareous  formations 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba  indicates  the  submarine  connexion  of  the  same 
rocks  with  the  equally  low  foundations  of  the  Bahamas,  Florida  and 
Yucatan. 

**  Intellectual  culture  and  instruction  having  been  for  a  long  time  con- 
fined to  the  Havana  and  the  circumjacent  districts,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  profound  ignorance  which  prevails  respecting  the  geognosy 
of  the  Montanas  del  Cobre.  A  traveller,  a  pupil  of  M.  Proust,  well 
skilled  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  Don  Francisco 
Ramirez,  informs  me  that  the  west  part  of  the  island  is  granitic,  and  that 
he  had  there  discovered  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  It  is  probably  from 
these  granitic  formations  that  have  been  derived  those  alluvions  of  au- 
riferous sand  which  were  explored  with  ardor  in  the  early  days  of  the 
conquest  to  the  great  misfortune  of  the  natives.  Traces  of  them  ar» 
still  found  in  the  rivers  of  Holguin  and  Escambray,  in  the  environs  of 
Villa  Clara,  Santo  Espintu,  Puerto  del  Principe,  Bayamo,  and  la  Bahia 
de  Nipo.  Perhaps  the  abundance  of  copper  of  which  the  Canquitiadares 
of  the  sixteenth  century  speak,  at  ao  epoch  when  the  Spaniards  were 
more  attentive  to  the  natural  productions  of  America  than  in  later  times, 
belong  to  the  formations  of  amphibolic  schist  and  transition  slate 
mingled  with  diorite,  and  euphotide,  of  which  I  have  found  analogous 
beds  in  the  mountains  of  Guanabacoa. 

^  The  central  and  western  part  of  the  island  incloses  two  formations 
of  compact  limestone,  one  of  argillaceous  sandstone,  and  another  of 
gypsum.  The  first  of  these  calcareous  formations  offers,  (I  will  not 
■ay  by  its  location  or  superposition,  which  are  unknown  to  me,  but  by 
its  aspect  and  composition)  some  resemblance  to  the  Jura  limestone.  It 
is  white  or  of  an  ochre  yellow,  with  an  even  texture— containing  some- 
times nodules  of  flint  and  petrifactions  of  pectens,  cardites,  terebratula^ 
and  madrepores,  rather  collected  in  particular  banks,  than  dispersed 
through  the  whde  mass.  I  have  not  found  in  it  any  beds  of  oolite^  but 
many  that  are  porous,  almost  vesicular,  between  the  cattle-farm  of  th« 
Count  de  Mopox  and  Batabano,  similar  to  the  spungy  beds  which  the 
Jura  limestone  presenU  in  Franconia  near  Dondorf,  regnitz  and  Tum- 
bach.  This  formation  which  I  shall  designate  under  the  name  of  the 
limestone  of  Guiiies,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  much  more  recent 
forms,  near  Trinidad  in  the  £oma$  de  St  Juan^  steep  peaks  which 
recall  to  mind  tb«  calcareous  mountains  of  Caripe  in  the  environs 
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of  Cumana.  It  encloses  exteDsive  caverns,  but  1  know  not  that  fos* 
sil  bones  have  ever  been  found  in  it.  I  believe  that  the  gypsum 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba  belongM  not  to  the  tertiaiy  but  to  secondary 
ibrmations.  It  is  found  in  several  places  to  the  east  of  Mataozas,  at 
St.  Antonio  de  los  Bafios,  where  it  encloses  sulphur,  and  in  the  Cays, 
Dear  St.  Juan  de  los  Remedies.  We  must  not  confound  with  this  lime- 
stone of  Guines  sometimes  porous,  sometimes  compact,  another  foima- 
tion  so  recent  that  we  may  readily  believe  that  it  increases  even  in  our 
own  days.  I  mean  tho^e  calcareous  agglomerates  that  1  ha?e  seen  in 
the  Keys  or  Islets  which  border  the  coast  between  Batabano  and  the 
Bay  of  Xagua.  The  lead  proves  that  there  are  rocks  that  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  a  bottom  of  twenty  or  thirty  fathom,  some  appear  even  with 
the  water,  others  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface.  Angular  fragments 
of  madrepore  and  of  other  zoophytes  of  two  or  three  cubic  inches  in  size 
are  found  cemented  in  them  by  fine  grains  of  quartz.  All  the  inequalitief 
of  these  rocks  are  covered  with  a  moveable  soil,  (terrain  de  rapport^  in 
which,  with  the  microscope,  we  can  distinguish  nothing  but  the  detritus 
of  shells  and  corals.  This  tertiary  formation  belongs,  without  doubc,  to 
that  of  the  coasts  of  Cumana,  of  Carthagena,  of  Guadaluupe.  It  is  the 
formation  of  Coralline  Islands  of  the  South*Sea,  on  which  Messrs.  Cha- 
nisso  and  Guaimard  have  recently  thrown  so  much  light. 

**  Without  wishing  to  assign  with  certainty  in  the  table  of  formations 
a  determinate  place  to  the  limestone  of  Guines,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
of  the  relative  antiquity  of  this  rock,  when  compared  with  the  calcareous 
agglomerate  of  the  Keys,  situate  to  the  south  of  Batabanos,  and  to  the 
east  of  the  Isle  of  Pines.  The  globe  has  undergone  great  revolutions 
between  the  epochs  when  these  two  beds  were  formed,  the  one  inclosing 
the  great  Caverns  of  Matanzas,  the  other  augmenting  daily  by  the  agghn 
tination  of  fragments  of  coral  and  of  quartzose  sand.  The  more  recent 
of  these  beds  seem  to  rest  to  the  south  of  Cuba,  sometimes  on  the  lime- 
stone of  Guines,  (as  in  the  Jardinillos)  sometimes  (near  Cape  Cruz) 
immediately  on  primitive  rocks.  In  the  Little  Antilles,  the  corals  bavs 
even  enveloped  volcanic  products. 

V  To  the  east  of  the  Havana,  the  secoadary  fbimations  are  pierced  m 
m  very  remarkable  manner  by  rocks  of  syenite  and  euphotide  grouped 
together.  The  southern  and  northern  shores  of  the  harbour,  Uie  hills 
of  the  Morro  and  of  la  Cabana  are  of  the  limestone  of  Guines,  but  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Ensenadas  de  Hegla  and  of  Guaaabaooa,  alt 
the  rocks  belong  to  the  transition  series.  In  going  to  thd  south,  tiiers 
appears  on  the  surface,  at  first,  near  Marimelene,  syenite,  composed  of 
much  amphibole,  parUy  decomposed,  a  little  quartz,  and  a  pale  red 
fsldspath  rarely  cristallized.  This  handsome  syenite  alternates  twios 
with  serpentine.  The  interposing  beds  of  serpentine  are  about  eigfatega 
or  twen^  feet  thick.  Farther  to  the  south,  towards  Regla  and  Guaiuip 
bacoa,  the  syenite  disappears,  and  aU  the  surfooe  is  covered  with  ser- 
pentine, which  rises  in  hills  of  30  or  40  toises  in  height,  niniviig  froa 
east  to  west.  This  rock  splits  easily,  and  is  traversed  by  small  veins  of 
asbestus.  It  contains  not  garnet  or  amphibole,  but  metalloidal  dialla^ 
disseminated  through  the  mass — and  it  was  the  first  time  I  fottod  tms 
variety  of  diaiUage  within  the  tropics.    Many  blocks  of  serpentiBe  ^af« 
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mai^netic  poles,  and  others  have  a  texture  so  homogeneous^  and  a  lustre 
so  gbsteniog  or  oily,  that  at  a  distance  it  would  be  taken  for  pitchstone. 
It  is  desirable  that  these  fine  masses  should  be  employed  in  the  arts  as  19 
done  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  Petroleum  oozes  out  in  some  places 
from  the  fissures  of  the  serpentine.* 

There  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  Tolcanic 
rocks  of  a  recent  period,  such  for  example  as  trachytes,  dolerites  and 
basalts.  I  am  even  ignorant  if  they  are  found  in  any  of  the  great  An- 
tUlo,  of  which  the  geognostic  constitution  differs  essentially  from  th«t 
of  the  denes  of  calcareous  and  volcanic  isles  which  extend  from  Trini- 
dad to  the  Virgin  Islands."  Vol.  1.  pp,  45-66. 

We  have  given  this  extract,  long,  even  though  greatly  cur- 
tailed, because  we  rarely  meet  with  a  geological  view  of  the 
Antilles  on  which  we  can  place  dependence.  We  doubt, 
however,  if  the  geognostic  constitution  of  the  great  and  lesser 
Antilles  essentially  differs.  In  all  from  which  we  have  seen 
specimens,  the  foundation  rock  appears  to  be  syenite,  with  a 
great  preponderance  of  amphibole.  With  this  is  intermingled 
other  primitive  rocks  as  gneiss,  mica  slate,  &c.  and  over  them 
are  deposited  the  two  calcareous  formations  described  by  Hum<* 
boldt,  and  perhaps  an  intermediate  one,  in  which  the  beautiful 
siliceous  petrifactions  of  Antigua,  Guadaloupe  and  other  islands 
may  be  arranged. 

When  speaking  of  the  discovery  oi^old  in  Cuba  and  St*  Do* 
mingo  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  which  appears  to  have  been 
found  and  chiefly  obtained  by  washing  from  alluvial  soils,  Hum- 
boldt enters  into  some  details  on  the  subject.  It  appears  from 
Herrera,  that  in  his  day,  the  king's  fifth  in  the  Island  of  Cuba 
was  valued  at  6000  pesos,  which  would  indicate  an  annual  pro- 
duce of  2000  marcs  of  gold.  In  1804,  all  the  mines  of  Mexico 
yielded  but  7000  marcs  of  gold,  those  of  Peru,  8,400.  In  recent 
attempts  to  renew  the  washings  for  gold  in  Cuba  and  Hayti,  the 
products  have  been  very  inconsiderable ;  for  this  we  think  our 
author  gives  very  satisfactory  reasons,  and  when  we  learn,  in 
addition,  that  in  Brazil  the  produce  of  gold  washings  decreased 
in  sixty  years  between  1760  and  1820,  from  6600  kilograms  of 
gold  to  less  than  595,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  known  lo- 
calities in  Cuba  were  exhausted  before  tbey  were  abandoned  bj 
the  first  discoverers.t     Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  as 

'*  A  sprine  of  liquid  bitamea,  which  issapposed  to  have  dried  up,  iSnt  attracted 
Ocampo,  who  used  it  instead  ot  pitch  in  caruning  his  vessels,  to  the  port  of  HSp 
vana,  and  caused  its  settlement  under  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Carenas.  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  island  many  springs  of  petroleum  are  foundi  and  recently  there  has 
been  discovered  near  the  Punta  kacot  a  small  blet,  (Siguapa)  whose  surface  offen 
no  other  soil  than  a  solid  earthy  bitumen. 

i  Humboldt  appears  to  consider  the  £old  district  of  Carolina  of  which  the  limits 
appear  to  be  wiaening  every  day  as  baioDglng  to  the  lame  foimation  [?]  as  that  of 
tke  Antilles. 
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if  to  excite  anew  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  search 
of  mineral  treasures,  a  mine  of  silver  has  been  discovered  sear 
Villa  Clara,  which  is  said  by  the  discoverer  to  cover  a  consider- 
able  extent  of  ground,  and  by  the  assayers  to  contain,  (mingled 
with  an  oxyd  of  iron,  and  resembling  a  great  many  of  the  ores 
of  Peru,)  a  portion  of  silver,  which,  in  South* America,  ^ould 
entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  a  very  rich  ore.  Several  veins  of 
copper  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  same  district,  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  interesting  journal  we  quote*  that  some 
attention  has  been  excited  by  these  discoveries. 

From  the  sketch  we  have  given,  it  will  not  create  any  sur- 
prise to  learn  how  destitute  of  rivers  this  magnificent  island  is 
found  to  be.  Its  breadth,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  its  want 
of  breadth  forbids  their  existence.  Many  small  streams  descend 
from  the  hills  and  hurry  to  the  ocean ;  but  in  the  season  of 
drought,  some  of  these  become  dry,  and  others  furnish  but 
scanty  rills.  Indeed,  if  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
Cuba  should  continue  to  advance  in  such  rapid  progression  as 
it  has  done  for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
all  of  her  streams  will  be  employed  and  exhausted  in  the  irri- 
gation of  the  plains,  for,  as  we  have  already  intimated,t  in  all 
tropical  climates  the  value  of  land  employed  in  raising  the 
sugar  cane,  is  incalculably  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
means  of  irrigation.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  water  is  the 
greatest  want  felt  in  this  island.  Few  permanent  springs  exist, 
and  in  many  places  wells  are  dug  from  150  to  300  feet  deep 
through  solid  limestone  before  water  can  be  obtained.  Its 
quality,  however,  is  good,  but  the  expense  of  sinking  these  wells 
is  so  great  that  few  planters  encounter  this  apparently  necessary 
part  of  their  establishment  until  they  have  ascertained  that  the 
soil  of  their  plantations  is  rich,  arable  and  productive.  They 
submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  employing  an  ox  cart  constantly 
to  bring  from  the  nearest  stream  or  farm,  their  daily  supply  of 
water.  Indeed  as  the  island  has  been  more  and  more  deprived 
of  its  forests,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  supposed  to  diminish. 

*'  The  climate  of  the  Havana,"  says  our  author,  '*  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  torrid  zone.  It 
is  a  tropical  climate,  in  which  a  more  unequal  distribution  of 
heat  between  the  different  parts  of  the  year  announces  already 
the  passage  to  the  climates  of  the  temperate  zone."  The  dis* 
cussion  x}i  climates  is  a  favourite  topic  with  Humboldt,  and  is 
not  forgotten  in  his  account  of  Cuba.  We  shall  briefly  notice 
from  him  the  facts  that  seem  to  be  roost  important,  and  ths 

*  Anales  de  Cienciu,  Agriculture,  Ac— Bfay  4b  October,  1828.— Jsiiiiai7,18Bi9. 
t  Bonthem  Review,  No.  6-f».  23%, 
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comparisons  which  he  has  made  of  the  temperatm*e  of  the  Ha- 
vana with  other  cities  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  Havana  is,  after  four  years  of  good 
observation,  25. 7  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  (78  Fahren- 
heit) only  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  Cumana,  so  much 
nearer  to  the  equator.  The  proximity  of  the  ocean  elevates 
along  the  coast  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year ;  but  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  where  the  north  winds  penetrate  with  equal 
force,  and  the  soil  is  elevated  to  the  small  height  of  240  or 
250  feet,  the  mean  temperature  only  reaches  23.6.  (73.4  F.) 
and  does  not  surpass  that  of  Cairo  and  Lower  Egypt.  The 
difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest 
and  the  coldest  month  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  amounts  to 
12^  (21.6  F.);  on  the  coast  to  8''  (14.4  F.);  at  Cumana 
scarcelv  to  3°  (5.4  F.)  In  the  warmest  months  (July  and  Au- 
gust) the  mean  temperature  reaches  28  to  29^  (82  to  84  F.)  as 
under  the  equator.  In  the  coldest  months  (December  and 
January)  the  temperature  is  in  the  interior  17^  (62.6  F.);  at 
the  Havana  21^  (69.8  F.)  three  degrees  higher  (5.4  F.) 
than  the  warmest  month  at  Paris.  One  peculiarity  which  has 
been  frequently  noticed  when  comparing  temperatures,  may  yet 
be  mentioned---it  is,  that  the  thermometer  often  attains  a  higher 
point  at  places  fbr  removed  from  the  equator,  than  at  the  equa- 
tor itself.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  thermometer  does  not  rise 
at  Cumana  but  to  33^(91.5  1^.);  at  Vera  Cruz  in  thirteen 
years  it  was  only  once  to  32^  (89.6  F.);  at  the  Havana  in 
three  years,  M.  Ferrer  has  only  seen  it  range  between  16  and 
30"^  (60. 8  and  86  F.)  It  was  noticed  as  a  remarkable  fact  by 
M.  Robredo,  that  in  1801  the  mercury  rose  to  34.4  (94  F.) 
while  at  Paris,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Arago,  the 
Mercury  four  times  in  ten  ybars,  (between  1793  and  1803)  rose 
to  36.7  and  38^  (97.5  and  100  F.)  and  the  registers  of  our 
northern  cities  will  corroborate  this  statement.  Ice  has  been 
seen  in  Cuba,  but  it  is  known  that  by  the  effect  of  radiation, 
this  will  sometimes  be  produced  when  the  thermometer  is  9  to 
12^  Fahrenheit,  above  the  point  of  congelation.  Hail,  which  at 
Macao,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  falls  very  frequently  and 
very  large,  does  not  occur  at  the  Havana  above  once  in  fifteen 
years.     Snow  is  never  seen. 

The  occasional  fall  of  the  temperature  in  Cuba,  though  some^ 
times  considerable,  is  yet  of  so  short  a  duration  that  neither  the 
banana,  the  sugar  cane,  nor  the  other  productions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  suffer  habitually  from  it.  It  is  known  that  plants  which 
enjoy  a  vigorous  organization,  resist  easily  a  slight  cold-*-the 
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orange  at  Genoa  survives  the  fall  of  snow,  and  a  degree  of  cold 
equal  to  19  or  20^  of  Fahrenheit.  We  have  seen  the  orange  in 
Carolina  within  a  few  years  resist  cold  when  the  therrooinHer 
of  Fahrenheit  descend^  to  12^,  (11''  on  the  cent,  thermometer 
below  0)  and  suffer  no  injnry  but  the  destruction  of  the  very 
small  and  tender  branches,  and  the  loss  of  the  crop  of  the  en- 
suing summer.  Under  other  circumstances,  however,  that  ii, 
when  severe  cold  has  occurred  early  in  the  fall  or  late  in  tbe 
spring,  or  has  been  accompanied  by  a  sleety  rain,  this  tree  Ims 
been  killed  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  tbe  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  between  18  and  22^. 

Hurricanes  are  much  more  rare  in  Cuba  than  at  St.  Domin^fo, 
Jamaica  or  the  smaller  Antilles*  The  centre  of  this  chain  of 
islands  appears  to  be  the  s^at  of  suffering  from  their  frequent 
occurrence,  and,  as  with  us,  they  generally  happen  in  August  and 
September.  They  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  periodical,  bat 
observation  has  effaced  this  opinion.  In  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
in  twenty-6ve  years,  from  1770  to  1795,  there  were  seventeen 
hurricanes,  whilst  at  Martinique,  from  1788  to  1804,  not  one  was 
felt,  yet  the  same  island  was  devastated  by  three  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1642. 

The  oscillations  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  are  veiy 
inconsiderable  under  the  equator;  they  become  more  indieatire 
of  atmospheric  changes  as  we  approach  the  temperate  zones, 
but  accompany  rather  than  foretell  these  changes  within  the 
tropics.  In  the  great  hurricane  of  the  27th  and  28th  Aufost, 
1794,  at  the  Havana,  careful  observations  taken  every  hour 
or  half  hour,  shewed  that  from  the  commencement  to  the  hei|^ 
of  the  gale,  the  mercury  gradually  fell  from  29.95  to  29.50,  and 
then  as  gradually  rose  until  at  its  termination  it  had  reached 
the  height  of  30.01,  the  indication  of  clear  and  settled  weather. 

Humboldt  appears  not  to  have  noticed  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  annually  falls  in  Cuba.  From  the  information  we  can 
collect  from  other  sources,  it  does  not  equal  the  amount  we 
should  expect  in  a  tropical  island.  In  the  Anales  de  Ciencias, 
&c«  the  quantity  for  the  year  1828,  is  given  as  33.  3:  we  sus- 
pect this  was  a  dry  year,  and  it  would  require  observations 
continued  through  at  least  ten  years  to  give  a  tolerably  fair 
average. 

We  have  presented  to  our  readers  the  peculiarities  and  the 
advantages  this  island  exhibits  as  the  gifts  of  nature.  We 
will  now  view  it  under  another  aspect,  and  see  how  much  it  has 
been  indebted  for  its  improvements  to  the  efforts  of  man. 

Cuba,  with  all  its  advantages,  was  for  a  long  time  negleeted 
by  tbe  Spaniards.    The  settlements  on  the  island  were  early; 
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tbey  date  (rom  the  year  151],  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders 
of  Don  Diego  Colomb,  Velasquez  landed  at  Puerto  de  Palmas, 
near  Cape  Maysi,  and  subdued  the  Cacique  Hatuey,  who,  a 
fugitive  from  8t.  Domingo,  had  retired  into  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Cuba,  and  become  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  native 
chieftains.  Baracoa  was  commenced  in  1512,  Santiago  de 
Cuba  in  1514,  and  San  Christobal  de  la  Havana,  in  its  present 
situation,*  in  1519.  But  for  many  years  the  island  remained 
almost  without  culture,  and  when  the  search  for  metals  was 
diverted  into  new  rJiannels,  was  divided  and  distributed  into 
hatm  and  protreros  or  cattle-farms  of  different  descriptions,  and 
abandoned  very  much  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  an  occupation 
to  which  the  Spaniards  have  always  manifested  much  attach- 
ment. To  this  circumstance  Cuba  is,  perhaps,  at  this  day 
indebted  for  the  comparatively  large  white  population  which  it 
possesses,  and  also  for  the  number  of  free-coloured  people  which 
the  enumeration  of  its  inhabitants  discloses;  although  this  latter 
class  of  its  inhabitants  is  rather  the  production  of  cities  than  of 
the  country. 

It  was  by  the  capture  of  the  Havana  by  the  British  in  1762, 
that  the  first  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  |)ermanent  improve- 
ment of  Cuba.  The  importance  of  its  position,  as  the  key  of 
Mexico,  as  a  point  of  communication  with  all  the  territory  that 
surrounds  the  Caribbean  Sea,  was  seen  and  felt  by  Spain  the 
instant  it  was  occupied  by  an  enemy.  When  it  was  restored, 
the  expense  lavished  on  the  fortifications  of  the  Havana  to  se- 
cure it  against  all  future  assaults,  the  encouragement  offered  by 
the  Crown  to  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  country  by 
wealthy  proprietors,  perhaps,  also  some  stimulus  given  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  people  by  the  example  and  opinions  of 
the  British  during  their  short  occupation  of  the  island,  led  to 
the  great  and  still  progressing  improvements  that  have  distin- 
guished its  subsequent  history.  Another  important  accession 
to  the  wealth  and  agricultural  intelligence  of  Cuba,  took  place 
when  a  great  number  of  French  colonists,  with  the  wrecks  and 
remnants  of  their  property,  were  driven  over  to  Cuba  by  the 
disastrous  convulsions  of  St.  Domingo.  Until  this  period,  the 
agriculture  of  the  island  had  been  rude  and  slovenly,  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  imperfect,  the  preparation  of  coffee  defective, 
its  culture,  in  fact,  scarcely  known,  and  the  great  sources  of 
wealth  which  have  since  been  opened  to  the  island,  in  a  great 
measure  neglected.    It  may  be  remarked  that  the  improve- 

*  The  city  was  at  first,  (n  1515,  located  on  the  sovthera  side  of  the  Island,  but,  on 
accoont  of  Ub  commercial  advantages,  removed  to  its  present  position. 
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meDt,  we  may  say,  the  estabUshment  of  the  cukore  of  sugar  in 
LouisiaDa,  may  be  dated  from  the  same  period  and  the  aaow 
eause.  A  third  great  period  in  the  prosperity  of  Cuba  may  be 
dated  from  the  time  when  a  liberal  policy,  in  coniradistincuon  lo 
its  practice  in  all  other  cases,  was  adopted  by  the  Spanish  gor- 
ernment  ii^  the  administration  of  this  island.  To  the  Havana 
many  privileges  were  granted  from  an  early  period,  which  were 
gradually  enlarged,  until  at  length,  since  1822,  an  entire  free- 
dom of  trade  with  all  nations  of  the  world  has  been  wisely 
allowed,  and  the  benefits  of  this  liberality  have  been  felt  not 
only  by  the  colony,  but  by  the  parent  state. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  population  of  Cuba  at 
different  periods,  as  far  as  documents  have  been  obtained,  or 
exist  to  ascertain  these  facts.  In  1762,  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Island  by  the  British,  the  population  was  estimated 
at  less  than  200,000 ;  of  this  number,  32,000  were  slaves. 


Year  1762 

«    1775. 

WhUts, 

Fret  People 
of  Colour, 

Slates. 

Totals 

95,419 

274,000 
257,380 

30,615 

114,000 
115,000 

32,000 
44,336 

212,000 
199,292 

200,000 
170^0 
272,140 
600,000 
672,302 

"    1791, 

*t    1811 

"    1817 

The  estimate  made  by  Humboldt  for  the  year  1825,  not  by 
actual  enumeration,  but  from  the  calculation  of  probabilities,  is 
as  follows : — 


Whites. 

Free  People 
of  Colour, 

Slaoes. 

T4al. 

Year  1825. 

325,000 

130,000 

260,000 

715,000 

In  a  preceding  number  of  this  Journal,*  we  have  already 
given  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Abbot,  that  the  number  of  the  slaves 
in  Cuba  was  quite  or  nearly  double  the  amount  supposed  by  Hum- 
bohlt.  Many  circumstances  will  support  this  conjecture.  There 
has  always  been  an  apprehension  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  whenever  a  census  has  been  ordered, 
these  inquests  into  the  population  were  designed  as  the  basis 

*  SonOwni  Review,  No.  7-p.  135. 
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oi  taxation,  and  were  to  be  the  precnreors  of  some  heavy 
aecessments  on  the  colonial  estates.  When  to  this  is  added, 
the  earelessness,  perhaps  also  the  indifference  on  the  part 
both  of  proprietors  and  officers,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
errors  will  not  correct  themselves,  but  be  invariably  on  one 
side,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup}K>se,  that  the  number  not 
only  of  the  slaves,  but  of  all  classes  of  inhabitants  exceeds  very 
considerably  the  returns  of  the  authorized  census.  Humboldt 
himself  remarks,  that  in  1804  he  examined,  together  with  per- 
sons who  possessed  great  local  knowledge,  the  enumeration  of 
Don  Luis  de  las  Casas,  (1791)  and  it  appeared  to  them,  that  the 
population  could  not  at  that  time  have  been  less  than  362,700» 
while  the  official  census  gave  but  272,141.  A  new  census  was 
ordered  in  1828,  but  its  details  have  only  partially  reached  us. 

The  city  of  Havana  has  increased  in  population  and  wealth, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  different 
periods. 


Year. 

WhUes. 

Free 

People  of 

Colour. 

aiavei. 

mai. 

1791 
1810 

23,737 
41,227 

9,751 
26,349 

10,849 
28,720 

44,337  53. 22  .25. 
06,296  .43. 27-. 30.. 

Inereate, 

\ 

17.490 

16,598 

17,871 

51,959 

When  to  this  is  added,  remarks  Humboldt,  the  troops  of  the 
garrison,  the  mariners,  the  monks,  the  '^  religieuses''  of  all 
descriptions,  and  the  strangers  not  domiciliated,  who  all  pass 
under  the  head  of  trameuntes^  the  whole  population  of  the  city 
and  Its  suburbs,  cannot  at  this  day  (1825)  be  less  than  130,000. 

The  kindness  of  a  friend  has  put  into  our  hands  the  census  of 
the  Havana  for  the  year  1828.  The  following  are  the  aggre- 
gate numbers  of  each  class  of  citizens : — 


Year. 

Whiles. 

Tc^^J^     ^-     '>«»-"'«• 

Thiol. 

1828. 

46,621 

23,562           23,840           18,000 

112,023 

f    Within  the  Walls,        39,980 

The  DomicUiated  InhabUantt  are  dutributed  1    Without  the  Walls,     54,043 

asfollow:^                          1                                        -— -. 

I                                        94,023 

Transeuntes,         18,000 

112,023 

2d8 
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In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  inbabitaDts  of 
Cuba,  which  accompanied  this  census,  it  was  remarked,  ^'This 
census  is  defective  as  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Yoa 
may  safely  add  10,000.  The  inhabitants  were  generally  appre- 
hensive that  the  object  of  it  was  the  acquisition  of  data  in  order 
to  impose  a  direct  or  capitation  tax  on  them,  and,  therefore, 
many  concealed  thenamesof  part  of  their  slaves,  and  others  even 
absconded,  so  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  police  officers  em- 
ployed in  that  operation."  When,  besides,  we  further  noticm 
that  some  of  the  adjacent  villages  or  suburbs  (arrabalot)  in- 
cluded by  Humboldt,  are  not  comprehended  in  this  census,  we 
may,  with  great  probability,  allow  130,000  as  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  Havana  for  182^. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  increase  of  the  city  of  Ma- 
tanzas  in  ten  years : — 


Fear. 

Whitu. 

Frte  People  of 
Colour, 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1817. 
1827. 

2,420 
5,015 

1.010 
1,688 

1,016 
2.630 

4,446 
9,333 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  population  of  Cuba, 
when  compared  with  all  the  other  islands  of  the  West-Indies, 
unless  we  except,  perhaps,  the  other  Spanish  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  is  the  great  proportion  of  the  white  population.  This  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  island 
was  originally  settled.  The  first  emigrants  were  poor,  they 
settled  on  the  hills  and  open  plains  to  take  care  of  cattle,  they 
afterwards  added  the  care  of  bees,  and  some  cultivated  small 
fields  of  that  tobacco  for  which  this  island  has  been  so  cele- 
brated. They  were,  and  continue  to  be  a  careless,  unenlight- 
ened, indolent  race.  Their  stock,  and  the  plantains  which 
grow  in  spite  of  them,  furnish  their  food,  and  the  skins  of  their 
cattle  supply  them  with  much  of  their  clothing.  Of  this  class 
of  proprietors,  a  recent  traveller*  remarked,  that  they  seemed 
to  have  no  care  but  to  bury  the  money  which  the  superintendant 
of  their  hatos  brought  them  for  their  cattle,  and  again  to  dig  it 
up  when  they  went  to  the  cockpit  to  gamble,  or  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  those  interminable  lawsuits  which  they 
bequeath  from  generation  to  generation.  These  people,  how* 
ever,  constitute  the  physical  force  of  the  Island. 


*  Massa  sur  I'De  de  Caba,  1895,  p.  302.    We  quote  fjom  HomboMt 
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T^e  following  table  will  irive  an  interesting  view  of  the 
population  of  Cuba  compared  with  the  other  territories  in 
America,  in  which  slavery  exists: — 


BT— =-= 


AND 

Continental 
Amkrica 
compa.rsd. 


PopulatuM 
Total 


Island  of 
Cuba, 


Jamaica,*  •• 


WhUet. 


Free  Peo-I 

pUofCoA 

huTt  Mu*   Slaves. 

lattoet  8f 

Negroet. 


715,000    925,000 


402,000 


Englidi 
Islanda, 


776,600 


The  whole 
Archipelago 


2,843,000 


26,000 


71,350 


130,000 


36,000 


260,000^ 


Dittribuiion  of  the 
Clasaet. 


Whites 0.46 

People  of  CoFr.  0,18 
Slaves 0,36 


1,00 
0,06 


Whites,  . 

People  of  ColV.  0,09 
342,000^  Slaves, 0,85 


78,350    6:^,800  < 


^1,00 

Whites, 0,0^ 

People  of  Col'r.  0,10 
Slaves, 0,81 

Too 


482,600  1312,000  1,147,500^ 


Whites, 0,17 

People  of  Col'r.  0,43 
Slaves,- •k....  0,40 

Too 


United    I 
Staten  of  '10,525,000;8,575,000| 
America. 


5,o6o 


Whites,.      .   ..  0,81 

People  of  ColV.  0,03 

1,666,000  {  Slaves, 0,16 

1,00 


Brasil,  •• 


4,000,000 


920,000 


Whites,  0.23 

People  of  ColV.  0,26 

1,020,000,2,060  000  {  Slaves, 0,51 

1,00 


The  following  statements  will  shew  the  different  fate  which 
has  attended  the  unfortunate  race  of  Africans  when  brought  into 
the  United  States  and  into  the  West-Indies : — 

Mr.  Gallatin,  says  Humboldt,  calculates  that  the  United  States  have 
never  received  from  Africa  more  than  300,000  blacks.  From  this 
stock,  the  numbers  in  1823,  amounted  to  250,000  free  people  of  colour, 
and  1,665,000  slaves.     1,915,000  altogether. 


The  bland  of  Caba,apto  the  year  1825  I 

had  received    413,500  blacks, 
The  Island  of  Jamaica,  850.000 
AUtha  Brit  Islands,    2,130,000 


1*^>    r 


The  number  eiisting  in  1825,  including 
free  people  of  colour,  390,000 

Do.        Do.        Do.  380,000 

Do.       Do.       Do.  700,000* 


«  Humboldt,  vol.  i.  pp.  171, 177. 
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One  cause  to  which  this  great  decrease  to  the  numbers  of 
the  African  race  may  be  ascribed,  is  certainly  the  unequal 
proportion  of  the  sexes  which  were  originally  imported.  For 
some  time  females  were  considered  on  sugar  estates  almost  as 
an  incumbrance,  and  on  those  of  Cuba,  they  are  even  now  only 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four.*  In  the  Partuh  of  Batabano, 
which  contained  in  1818,  thirteen  sugar  estates  (IngeniosJ  and 
seven  coffee  plantations,  (Cafetales)  there  were  2226  moD  and 
only  257  females— eight  to  one. 

This,  though  one  of  powerful  agency,  has  not  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  black  population,  for,  in  1823,  the 
females  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  exceeded  the  males  171,916  to 
170,466,  so  that  an  equilibrium  between  the  sexes  had  actually 
been  restored — and  must  have  been  nearly  so  for  some  time.  If 
we  were  to  judge  by  report,  not  by  observation,  we  should  say 
that  sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken  in  the  West-Indies  to  re- 
lieve their  slaves,  by  machinery  or  by  the  agency  of  animals, 
from  the  most  laborious  parts  of  the  works  which  are  necesBary 
to  be  performed,  those  which  break  the  constitution  rapidly, 
and,  perhaps,  incurably.  Too  much  may  have  been  exaitted 
from  them,  but  we  know  that  in  manufactures,  where  the  labour 
is  steady,  but  comparatively  light,  operatives  are  called  upon 
to  work  for  many  more  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  than  are  ever 
required  from  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  West- 
Indies. 

One  other  table  on  the  comparative  population  of  Cuba  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  we  will  offer  to  our  readers^  to  shew  the 
great  difference  which  exists  between  what  this  Island  now  is, 
and  what  it  may  become. 


ISLANDS. 

Surface  in       population 
Marine  Sqiiare 

Leagues,     \       ^^'• 

foreaehSqumt 
League, 

Cuba,  according  to  M.  Bausa,  •  • 
Hayti,     do.     M.  de  Lindenau, 

3,615 

2,450 

460 

322 

715,000 
820,000 
402,000 
225,000 

1»7 
334 
874 
691 

I^Apfr^^lZliVA    .■«....«*...•  •««■« 

TlkA  I^Mktt*   Anfillo*  •  ....  ...... 

6,847 
d40 

2,147,000 
696,000 

313 
740 

'FliA  f  iHIa  Anf  ill^ii  ••••••••••• 

The  whole  Archipelago, 

7,787        1     2,843,000 

365 

Hnmboidt,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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From  this  table  it  appears,  that  if  the  populaticHi  of  Cuba 
was  as  dense  as  that  of  Jamaica,  it  would  exceed  three  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  would  not  then  contain  half  as  many  inhabit* 
«nts  to  the  square  league,  as  many  countries  of  Europe.  Indeed^ 
with  a  |iopulation  like  that  of  tbe  Department  of  the  North  ia 
France,  of  5082  to  the  square  league,  and  who  will  say  that  it 
is  not  capable  of  sustaining  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  its 
population  would  amount  to  18,371,430.  Java,  almost  exactly 
of  the  same  size  as  Cuba,  with  a  soil  not  more  fertile,  and  with 
districts  more  mountainous  and  uninhabitable  than  any  in  the 
latter  island,  contained  in  J  815,  4,615,250  inhabitants.  These, 
however,  are  but  vague  speculations — the  rapid  increase  in  the 
population  of  Cuba  arose  from  tbe  importation  of  slaves,  which 
increased  with  tbe  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  ten  years, 
from  1810  to  1820,  amounted  to  115,420.  This  source  of  popu- 
lation is  now  cut  off  from  them,  and  although  a  few  are  still 
introduced  by  an  illicit  commerce,  yet,  from  the  numberless 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  merited  odium  that  surround  this 
trade,  it  must  soon  cease,  and  the  population  of  Cuba  must 
augment  from  its  present  stock  of  inhabitants.  What  will  be 
tbe  ratio  of  increase  when  left  to  its  own  resources,  is  a  problem 
yet  to  be  solved.  From  the  inequality  in  the  sexes  which  exists 
at  present  among  the  slaves,  being  for  the  whole  island  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1,  the  population  must  for  a  time  di- 
minish. We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  it  will  afterwards 
increase,  and  advance  as  steadily  and  rapidly  as  it  ought  to  do 
ID  so  fine  a  climate,  and  in  a  country  of  which  scarcely  one- 
tenth  part  is  yet  in  cultivation. 

In  perusing  the  *^  Efsai  PoHtique^^^  we  were  frequently  amus- 
ed at  noticing  how,  amidst  his  declamations  against  slavery  and 
tbe  slave  trade,  Humboldt  appears  to  become  deeply  interested 
in  the  rapid  improvement  of  Cuba,  without  appearing  to  recol- 
lect that  the  increase  of  population  and  consequently  of  produc- 
tion was  artificial  and  compulsory,  and  left  no  sound  basis  on 
which  to  build  any  speculations  for  the  future.  It  will  only  be 
after  the  slave  trade  shall  have  been  interdicted  for  a  full  gene- 
ration, for  at  least  thirty  years,  that  any  valuable  conclusions  as 
to  its  effects  on  the  West-Indies,  can  be  legitimately  drawn. 

Humboldt  makes  a  short  digression  to  the  ancient  population 
of  Cuba,  more,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  little  de- 
pendence which  can  be  placed  on  the  statistical  accounts  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  historians  than  of  forming  himself  any  theory. 
This  island  was  supposed  to  have  contained  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  in  1511,  one  million  of  inhabitantSi  which,  in  1517, 
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when  the  Spaniards  had  established  but  a  few  posts  along  ks 
extensive  shores,  and  had  been  engaged  in  but  one  slight  and 
momentary  war,  were  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand.  Such,  we 
believe,  is  the  statement  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  (Las 
Casas.)  Fray  Luis  Bertran  who  is  supposed  to  have  retarned 
to  Spain  about  the  year  1569,  predicted  on  his  return  that  **  the 
two  hundred  thousand  Indians  which  Cuba  contained  would 
perish,  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards;"  while  Gromara 
asserts  that  in  1553,  there  no  longer  remained  an  Indian  on  the 
Island — and  the  vagueness  of  any  estimates,  made  by  the  early 
Spanish  adventurers  at  a  time  when  they  did  not  know  the  popu- 
lation of  any  one  province  in  their  native  peninsula,  is  well  illua- 
trated  by  the  errors,  which  in  very  modern  times,  was  made  fay 
Cook,  in  his  computation  of  the  natives  of  Otaheite.*  0«r 
author  supposes  that  the  last  remnants  of  the  Indian  populationt 
when  they  found  themselves  condemned  to  steady  and  unceasing 
labour,  to  their  habits  and  feelings  the  most  heavy  of  all  afflic- 
tions, passed  over  in  their  pirogues  to  Florida,  believing,  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  traditions,  that  they  were  returnimg  to 
the  home  of  their  ancestors. 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  wkhoot 
presenting  to  our  readers  some  brief  sketch  of  the  capital  of  this 
Island,  and  of  its  inhabitants  in  general.  One  or  two  extracts 
from  each  of  the  works  before  us,  will,  we  think,  be  read  with 
satisfaction. 

*^  The  aspect  of  the  Havana,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  is  one  of  the 
most  smiling  and  picturesque  views  which  can  be  enjoyed  on  the  shcmit 
of  equinoctial  America,  north  of  the  equator.  This  site,  celebrated  by 
travellers  of  all  nations,  has  not  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  adorns 
the  borders  of  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  nor  the  wild  majesty  of  the  rocky 
shores  of  Rio  Janeiro,  two  ports  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  the 
grace,  which,  in  our  climates,  embellishes  the  scenes  of  cultivated  na* 
ture,  is  mingled  here  with  the  majesty  of  the  vegetable  forms,  and  the 
organic  vigour  which  characterizes  the  torrid  zone.  Amidst  impressions 
so  fascinating,  the  European  forgets  the  danger  which  threatens  him  ia 
the  bosom  of  the  populous  cities  of  the  Antilles — he  endeavours  to  seize 
the  different  elements  of  a  vast  landscape,  to  contemplate  the  strong 
castles  which  crown  the  rocks  on  the  east  of  the  port,  the  inner  basin, 
surrounded  with  villages  and  farms,  the  palms  which  rise  to  a  prodigious 
height,  the  city  half  concealed  by  a  forest  of  masts  and  the  seals  of  ves> 

*  This  celebrated  navigator,  after  three  voyages,  accompanied  each  time  by  in- 
telligent and  scientific  companions,  estimated  the  population  of  OtaJieite  at  100,000^ 
it  contains  about  8,000,  and  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  Archipelago  of  the  Society  Islands,  have  been  reduced  by  actual  enumera- 
tion, to  13,900.  Similar  deductions  we  suspect  ousht  to  be  made  from  all  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Antilles,  perhaps,  also,  of  tht  CoBUoent,  givso  by  the  Con^MMte- 
darUf  and  thair  historians. 
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sels.  In  entering  into  the  port  of  the  Havana,  we  pass  between  the 
fortress  of  the  Morro  and  the  fort  of  San  Salvador  de  la  Punta^  the 
passage  is  not  more  than  170  or  200  toises  wide,  and  it  preserves  this 
breadth  for  three-fifths  of  a  mile.  Having  passed  through  this  channel 
alter  having  left  to  the  north  the  fine  castle  of  San  Carlos  de  la  Cabana 
And  la  C€ua  Blanca^  we  enter  into  a  three-lobed  basin,  whose  large 
axis,  directed  from  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
long.  This  basin  communicates  with  the  three  coves  of  Regla,  Guan- 
avacpa,  and  Atares,  of  which  the  last  offers  some  fine  springs  of  fresh 
water.  The  city  of  the  Havana,  surrounded  by  walb,  forms  a  promon- 
tory, limited  to  the  south  by  the  arsenal,  to  the  north  by  the  fort  of  La 
Pwita,  The  Castles  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Atares  and  of  San  Carlos 
del  Principe  defend  the  city  towards  the  west,  at  some  distance  from 
the  walls.  The  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  the  suburbs  (arraba- 
les)  ofHorco7fy  Jesus  Maria^  Cfuadaloupe^  and  Senor  de  la  Saktd^  which, 
annually  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  Campo  de  Marte.  The  great 
edifices  of  the  Havana,  the  cathedral,  the  house  of  the  governor,  and 
of  the  commandant  of  the  marine,  ihe  arsenal,  &c.  are  less  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  than  for  the  solidity  of  their  construction.  The  streets 
are  generally  narrow,  and  the  greater  number  are  not  yet  paved.  Aa 
stone  for  this  purpose  is  brought  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  transportation 
is  extremely  expensive,  they  adopted,  just  before  my  arrival,  the  strange 
idea  of  substituting  for  stone  the  trunks  of  trees  as  is  done  in  Germany 
and  Russia,  when  they  construct  causeys  across  marshy  soils.  This 
project  was  soon  abandoned,  yet  travellers  who  have  recendy  arrived, 
see  with  surprise  beautiful  trunks  of  mahogany  buried  in  the  mud  of  the 
Havana. 

**  There  are  two  fine  public  walks,  one  between  the  hospital  of  Paula 
and  the  theatre — the  other  between  la  Castillo  de  la  Punia^  and  la 
Pnerta  de  la  MwraUa.  The  last  called  also  la  Passeo. extra  Muros^  en- 
joys a  most  delightful  temperature,  and  after  sunset,  is  much  frequented 
by  carriages. 

^*  A  palm,  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  its  tribe,  the  Palma  Real,  (Oreo^ 
Joxare^ia)  gives  to  the  landscape  around  the  Havana  a  peculiar  character. 
These  palms,  which  were  my  delight,  were  annually  disappearing,  whilst 
the  marshy  ground  which  I  saw  covered  with  reeds,  (Bambtuacea)  have 
been  drained  and  cultivated.  Civilization  advances,  and  even  no^  the 
earth,  denuded  of  vegetables,  offers  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  savage 
abundance.  From  la  Punta  to  San  Lazaro^  from  la  Cabana  to  Reg^ 
la^  from  Regla  to  Atarh^  every  where  is  covered  with  houses.  Those 
which  surround  the  bay,  are  of  a  light  and  elegant  construction.  Their 
plan  is  given  and  dehneated,  and  they  are  ordered  from  the  United 
States,  as  one  would  order  a  piece  of  furniture.  Whilst  the  yeUow  fever 
prevails  violently  at  the  Havana,  many  retire  to  these  countiy  houses, 
between  Regla  and  Guanavacoa,  where  they  enjoy  a  purer  air.  These 
rural  sites  offer  to  the  inhalntauts,  who  fly  from  the  tumult  of  a  popu- 
lous city,  charming  and  peacefid  retreats*  Humboldfs  EsBai  PoL  vd. 
i.  pp.  9-15. 

''  The  Island  of  Cuba  has  none  of  those  great  and  sumptuous  estab- 
lishments, of  which  the  foundation  dates  far  back  in  Mexico ;  but  the 
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Havana  possesses  institutions,  that  the  patriotism  of  the  inhalntattts, 
vivified  bj  a  happy  rivaUhip  between  the  different  centres  of  AnnericaB 
eivihzatjon,  will  know  how  to  enlarge  and  improve,  when  political  cir^ 
cumstances  and  confidence  in  the  preservation  of  internal  tranquillitj, 
will  permit.  The  University  with  its  chairs  of  Theology,  Jurisprudence, 
Medicine  and  Mathematics,  established  since  1828  ;  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy in  1818,  of  Botany  applied  to  Agnculture ;  the  Museum  and  the 
School  of  Descriptive  Anatomy ;  the  Public  Library ;  the  ScIkkjI  of 
Drawing  and  Painting ;  the  Nautical  School ;  Lancasterian  Schools ; 
the  Botanical  Garden;  besides  several  Patriotic  Societies,  are  all 
institutions  now  rising  up,  or  of  long  duration.  They  require,  however, 
amehorations  and  reforms  to  place  them  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  the  wants  of  society. — Humboldt  vol.  1.  p.  186. 

*^  The  great  sodety  of  the  Havana,  resembles  in  ease  and  politeness 
of  manners,  the  society  of  Cadiz,  and  of  the  richest  commercial  cities 
of  Europe ;  but  if  we  quit  the  capital,  or  the  neighboring  plantatjons 
inhabited  by  rich  proprietors,  we  are  struck  with  the  contrast  which  this 
itate  of  partial  civilization  offers  to  the  simplicity  of  manners  which 
reigns  in  the  detached  farms  and  small  towns.  The  Havaneros  were 
the  first-  among  the  rich  Spanish  colonists  who  visited  Spain,  France 
and  Italy.  In  the  interval  of  time  which  separated  the  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles from  the  revolution  of  St.  Domingo,  the  Havana  appeared  ten 
times  nearer  to  Spain  than  Mexico,  Caraccas  or  New-Grenada.  Fif- 
teen years  later,  at  the  epoch  of  my  residence  in  the  colonies,  this  ap- 
parent inequality  of  distance  had  already  diminished  ;  and  at  present, 
since  the  independence  of  the  Continental  Colonies,  most  of  those,  at 
least,  which  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  appear  equally  near  to 
our  continenU^^^  Humboldt,  vol.  1.  p.  183. 

*^  In  the  isle  of  Cuba,  the  class  of  whites  is  of  a  very  different  com- 
position from  that  which  is  commonly  found  in  the  West-Indies.  In 
the  Islands  which  belong  to  England,  few  proprietors  fix  their  residency 
they  expend  all  their  revenue  in  Europe,  the  great  point  of  attraction 
to  the  colonists  of  the  West-Indies.  In  Cuba,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Haeendadot^  or  great  proprietors,  are  in  general  natives  of  the  Island; 
their  ancestors  were  born  there,  it  is  their  country  in  every  extent  of 
Uie  word,  they  live  and  expect  to  die  there.  The  presence,  besides,  of 
twenty-nine  resident  noblemen,  all  having  the  rank  of  Marquis  or  of 
Count,  many  of  whom  have  never  seen  Spain,  shew  how  much  more 
the  proprietors  are  residents  in  Cuba  than  in  the  En|rlish  Islands. 
Among  the  colonists  and  the  planters  <^  the  most  distinction,  are  often 
found  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  names 
are  mingled  in  the  records  of  Spanish  glory.  Fixed  on  the  theatre  of 
their  enterprises,  they  have  repeopled  the  countries  that  their  fathers  had 
rendered  desolate,  and  this  stalulity  has  had  the  effect  of  moltiplyin^ 
in  this  one  Island,  a  white  population  more  numerous  than  in  all  the 
others  of  this  Archipelago  taken  together;  almost  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Island  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Creoles. — Huber — Aper  :  p.  42.* 

*  The  work  of  Huber  is  prefaced  by  seven  letters  on  tbe  Havana,  translatad  firom 
tbe  English,  bearing  the  marks  of  their  origin.  The  tables  and  statementa  of  Hu- 
ber have  all  been  examined,  but  they  have  been  so  entirely  superseded  by  the 
more  full  and  more  authentic  details  collected  by  HumboliH,  that  little  use  eoald 
ba  made  of  them. 
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Let  U8  now  follow  thiR  population  to  its  employment,  and  as- 
certain what  are  the  productions  which  it  extracts  from  the 
earth — ^the  commerce  to  which  those  productions  give  support, 
and  the  revenue  which  is  derived  from  the  increasing  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  their  active  intercourse  and  interchanges 
with  other  nations. 

The  first  and  most  important  production  of  Cuba,  is  sugar. 

Not  only  the  natives,  but  all  travellers  speak  of  the  al- 
most incora|)arable  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Cuba.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  countries  any  where  of  equal  size,  in  which  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  surface  is  rendered  unproductive  tqr 
sandy  plains,  naked  rocks,  irreclaimable  morasses,  or  pre- 
cipitous mountains.  A  proprietor  in  the  Havana  to  whom 
Humboldt  refers,  asserts  that  '^  such  is  the  immense  fertility 
of  our  soil,  that  we  calculate,  in  fortunate  positions,  on  160  to 
180  arrobas(of251b8.)  of  clayed  sugar  to  each  labourer,  lOO  as 
the  average  produce  of  the  Island ;  while  in  St.  Domingo,  they 
only  reckon  on  60,  and  in  Jamaica,  on  70  arrobas  of  muscovado 
to  the  hand."*  The  planters  of  Cuba  distinguish  their  soil  into 
two  varieties  the  black  (negra  or  prieta)  which  is  clayey,  deep 
and  rich,  and  the  red  land  (bermtja  or  iierra  colorada)  more 
siliceous  and  intermingled  with  oxid  of  iron  that  abounds  in  the 
Island.  The  tierra  negra  as  retaining  moisture  more  tenaci- 
ously, is  generally  preferred  for  the  culture  of  the  cane,  al- 
though many  fine  sugar  estates  are  established  in  the  tierra 
colorada. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar,  we  have  already  remarked,  scarcely 
commenced  before  the  year  1763.  The  annual  export  from 
the  Havana  for  the  years, 

1760  to  1763  averaged     13,000  boxes. 

From  1770  to  1778                        —  50,000  " 

1786  to  1795  inclusive,       —  76,066  " 

1796  to  1805      —              —  155,182  " 

1806  to  1815       —              —  192,933  " 

1815  to  1824t    —               —  230,809  " 
To  this  we  mfl(y 

add  for  1827|  ....  264,940  *' 

1828  ....  268.586  " 

The  highest  amount  in  any  year  was  in  1823,  when  300,211 
boxes  were  exported.  This  table  which  we  have  abbreviated  by 
taking  averages,  though  interesting,  and  the  most  extensive, 

*  Hamboldt.  Vol.  i.  p.  242.  Note. 
t  The  y«ars  1835  and  1826,  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure. 
%  fialansa  MercantU  de  la  Uitbiuia  Correspondienta;  an  ano  de  1S28.  Hab.  1829 
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Humboldt  remarks,  which  has  been  published  to  this  day^isstiU 
imperfect ;  it  only  includes  the  amount  exported  from  the  Har 
vana,  while  much,  and  latterly  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
crop  has  been  shipped  from  the  out-ports,  Matanzas,  Baracoa, 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Trinidad,  Mariel,  Ac. ;  a  considerable  foh 
tion  has  also  been  clandestinely  exported. 

The  following  tables  will  supply  these  deficiencies,  and  present 
many  views,  which  we  think  will  gratify  those  whose  atteotioa 
may  be  directed  to  similar  inquiries: — 


Area  in 

Smtare  leaguet, 

iotoa  degree. 


Q^aniity  of 

Sxtgar  exported,  in 

kilogrammes. 


Q^antihf  of 

Sugar  exported, 

in  pounds 

aoiSrdupoii. 


Brasili' 


St.  DomingO|< 


Jamaica, 

Cuba,   •  ' 

English  Guiaoa,- 
Guadaloupe,  •  •  * 
Martinique.  •••• 
Isle  of  France,  •• 


Louisiana, « 


Barbadoes, 

St.  Vincent,-  •   • 
Grenada.  ...... 

Surinam, 

East-Indies, 

Trinidid,   

Isle  of  Bourbon,. 
St.  Christopher,  • 

Tobago, 

Dominica, 

Nevis, 

Montserrat,     -  •  • 


856,990 


460 
3,615 


Un 
•<  mi 


55 
90 
108 
area  of  the  Su- 
gar Land  not 
ascertained. 
13 
11 
15 


(  area  of  the  Su-  ) 
<  gar  Land  not  > 
(  ascertained.      \ 


125.000,000 

1788  exported 

more  than  80  mil< 

lions ;  now  none. 

80.000,000 

70,000,000 

31.000,000 

22.000,000 

20,000.000 

14,000,000 


139 

190 

5 

12 


13,000,000* 

12.500,000 

12,500,000 

11,000.000 

10,000,000 

10.000,000 

9,000,000 

8.000.0110 

6.000,000 

6,000.000 

,000.000 

,000,000 

2,000.000 


877,500,000 


177,600,000 

155,400.000 
68.820.000 
48,840,000 
44,400.000 
31.O6O.0U0 


27.750,000 

27,750,000 

24.420,000 

22.200,000 

22.200.000 

19,980,000 

17.760.000 

13.320.000 

13,320,000 

4.440.000 

4.440.000 

4,440.000 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  view  how  immense  would  be  the 
production  of  sugar,  if  the  larger  Islands,  if  Cuba  alone  was 
throughout  cultivated  as  perfectly  and  as  successfully  as  Bar- 
badoes, or  St.  Vincent,  or  Grenada,  or  particularly  as  Antigua. 
Over  production  is  complained  of  at  the  present  day  among  all 


*  M-  Humboldt  every  where  underrates  the  production  of  lugar  in  Lotdstana, 
and  consequently  the  consumption  in  the  United  States.  He  spealcs  of  40,000 
hogsheads  tor  Louisiana  as  an  improbable  estimate ;  a  statement,  however,  of  th$ 
crop  of  1828.  made  by  a  person  who  visited  everv  plantation,  and  noted  down  tto 
quantity  made  on  each,  rives  as  the  result  87,965  liogsheads  of  sugar,  (d9,660i000 
kil.)  and  39,874  hogsheads  of  molasses. 
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civilized  nations,  but  no  excess  could  exceed  that  which  might 
be  created  in  colonial  productions.  However,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  productions  of  the  West-Indies  will,  for  some 
time  to  come,  decline  for  want  of  labourers.  The  example  of 
St.  Domingo  seems  to  prove  that  so  laborious  a  culture  as  that 
of  sugar,  will  not  be  carried  on  by  free  blacks— like  their 
ancient  predecessors,  they  will  raise  enough  to  eat,  and  drink, 
and  be  merry,  and  therewith  be  content. 

We  will  follow  our  author  for  a  few  moments  into  a  wider 
field,  and  inquire  how  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  is  exported 
from  the  countries  we  have  enumerated,  is  actually  distributed* 
We  cannot,  of  course,  follow  him  in  his  details,  the  general  re* 
suits  are  all  that  we  can  state. 

It  appears  that  457  millions  of  kilogrammes  (1,014,540,000 
lbs.)  of  muscovado  sugar  are  annually  imported  into  Europe. 

Of  this  quantity,  X  *^''-~  '^'^'^'^ 

Great  Britain  and  Ii^land  consume,         -    -    152.50  ^-^  ^  l^4;'^^o^i^i^i 

France,  "  -    -      52.  1.80    =«  4 

Holland,  Gennany,  Switseiiand,  Italy,       \tnQ  o  jra 

Spain  A  Portugal,  Denmarlc  A  Sweden,   <  ^^^'  '*'""    "  *'^ 
The  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,    Syria  and  >   .^             oo  we 

Asia  Minor,  ...         M"-  ^'^    -  --75 

Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hunga-  foncn  iio  oka 

ry,  Turkey  in  Europe,  -        -  J  ^'^  ^'^^    "  ^'^ 

The  United  States,  86.         3.80    =       8,42?^®'^^ 

The  island  of  Cuba,  11.        24.66    —      54.75  ^  person. 

Besides  this  great  consumption  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  which 
Humboldt  adds  is  common  to  the  Spaniards  every  where  in 
tropical  America,  that  portion  is  not  included  which  is  consumed 
by  the  negroes  during  the  manufacture,  which  probably  amounts 
to  an  equal  quantity. 

In  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  he  has  erred  by 
miscalculating  greatly,  as  we  have  already  noticed  the  quantity 
produced  in  Louisiana.  The  average  consumption  in  the  United 
States  may,  perhaps,  be  placed  at  11  lbs.  per  head,  including 
the  whole  population— 130,000,000Ibs. 

From  a  general  view,  we  will  pass,  for  a  few  moments,  to 
minute  details.  The  statements  we  now  present,  will  show,  that 
if  on  account  of  soil  and  climate,  sugar  is  cultivated  very  ad- 
vantageously in  Cuba,  there  are  many  countervailing  circum* 
stances  which  greatly  diminish  the  profits  of  the  proprietor. 
Humboldt  informs  us,  that  during  his  residence  bn  the  Island, 
be  took  particular  pains  to  examine  every  circumstance  con* 
nected  with  the  management  of  an  estate,  and  to  acquire  pre- 
cise and  accurate  information  respecting  the  culture  of  sugar. 
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He  found  that  a  sufifar  plantation  (Yngemo)  that  wooM  pn^ 
duce  from  32  to  40,000  arrobas  of  sugar,  (800  to  1000  hogi* 
heads  of  lOOOlbs.  each)  required  50  oaballerias  of  land,  (eadi 
33  acres  and  a  fraction,  altc^ether  a  little  less  than  1600  acres) 
and  300  labourers.  The  price  of  land  varies  according  to  its 
quality,  and  more  particularly  in  its  proximity  to  the  ports  of 
Havana,  Matanzas,  or  Mariel.  Within  a  radius  of  25  leagues 
around  the  Havana,  land  is  valued  at  from  2  to  3000  ilollars 
the  caballeria,  (about  $37  per  acre) ;  labouring  negroes,  if  ac- 
climatized, 450  to  500,  if  not  acclimatized,  370  to  400  dollars. 
Of  the  land,  one-half  will  be  in  cane  ( Canaveral)  \  the  other 
half  devoted  to  provisions  and  to  pasturage.  For  such  an  es- 
tate, three  cattle-mills  or  two  water-mills  will  be  required,  and 
12  or  18  boilers,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  works. 
The  estimate  of  produce  and  expense  is  stated  as  follows:— - 

32.000  arrobas  of  suffar,  )    .©  n/w\ 
at$6perl001b8     '  J  ^8,000 
500  pipas  of  aguardi-  l  ^g  500 
ente,  at  $25  per  pip.  )       '  Expenses  estimated  I  «^  ^^^ 

roughly,  at         ]  ^""^ 

60,500 
30,000 


30,500 

Leaving  the  sum  of  $30,500  to  pay  an  interest  (equal  to  about 
6}  per  cent.)  on  the  following  items,  which  are  considered  as 
the  capital  stock  invested  in  the  establishment : — 

50  caballenas  of  land,  at  $2,500,        •            -  $125/100 

300  Nei^ies,  at  $450  each,      .            •            .  135,000 

BuBdings,  Mills,  &c.           ...  80,000 

Machinery,  Cattle,  and  miscellaneous  articles  >  isoooo 

not  enumerated,                                    )  * 

$470,000 

This  estimate  will  certainly  appear  in  this  country  an  extra- 
ordinary one.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  produce  of  such 
an  estate  is  not  computed  at  more  than  $200  per  annum  to  the 
hand — a  return  very  inferior  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
of  the  crops  on  the  Mississippi,  where,  instead  of  2|  hogsheads, 
5  to  7  are  said  frequently  to  be  made  to  each  labourer.  But 
the  other  item^  are  more  remarkable.  Whether  it  arises  from 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  in  this  country  alone,  or  from  other 
causes  we  know  not,  but  we  should  consider  $10,500  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  negroes,  at  $35  to  each  labourer,  a  sufficien^ 
sum,  and  $i),500  an  ample  allowance  for  ev^y  contingent  ax* 
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pense,  or  such  as  would  not  be  included  amonij^  the  permanent 
establishments  of  the  estate.  This  would  reduce  the  expense 
one-third  or  $10,000. 

On  the  fixed  capital,  some  obserralions  will  occur  to  our 
readers.     The  price  of  land  we  need  nut  discuss.     The  river 
lands  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  tide  lands  of  Carohna  and 
Georgia,  if  they  should  be  applied  to  sugart  cost  much  more 
than  the  sum  allowed  for  land  ($37  per  acre)  in  this  estimate ; 
but  our  high  lands,  particularly  in  Florida  and  Alabama,  can 
at  present  be  procured  for  a  much  lower  price ;  25  or  40,000 
dollars   (instead  of  125,000  dollars)   would  be  considered  a 
▼ery    large    investment    for   such   an   estate.      The   negroes 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps,  estimated  too  low  for  the 
United  States.     When  we  consider  that  the  old,  the  young  and 
the  infirm,  generally  equal   in   number  the  labouiing  hands, 
perhaps  $180,000  would  not  be  an  incorrect  estimate.     The 
buildings,  mills,  &c.  are  greatly  too  high  ;  in  the  United  States 
we  think  $25,000  would  cover  this  expense,  and  procure  good 
buildings  and  machinery  of  the  best  construction.     The  last 
item  is  to  us  almost  unintelligible — a  part  of  it  we  should  cer- 
tainly include  in  the  preceding  charge,  and  if  a  stock  of  horses, 
mules  or  cattle  were  maintained,  worth  $10,000,  it  would  be 
considered  a  large  one,  and  the  annual  waste  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  annual  income  of  the  estate,  and  included  among 
the  contingent  expenses.   Let  us,  however,  put  this  item  down«- 
allowing  for  stock,  casualties,  and  unforeseen  expenses— at 
$30,000.     Our  statement  would  then  be  as  follows : — 

32,000  arrobas  of  Sugar,  at  $6  per  100  lbs.    $48,000 
Molasses  and  Rum,        ...        12,500 


$60,500 
Expenses,  ....        20,000 

$40,500.    To  pay  an 
interest  on  the  following  permanent  investments. 

Und, $40,000 

600  Negroes,  (to  furnish  300  labourers)  at )  ^^^  ^^ 

$300  each,                                          )  ' 

Edifices,  MUls,  4u^        -            -            -  25,000 

Stock,  Ac         ....  80,000 

$275,000.  Which  would 
yield  neariy  14{  per  cent  aupposing  the  cr^p  to  equfd  that  of  Cuba,  and 
the  price  to  be  no  higher. 

VOL.  IV.— NO.  8.  40 
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In  Jamaica,  it  is  supposed  that  a  plantation  of  500  acres,  of 
which  200  are  in  cane,  and  provided  with  200  working  hands, 
100  oxen,  and  50  mules,  will  yield  313  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
(of  1000  lbs.  each)  and  will  be  worth,  including  the  negroes, 
je43,000  sterling,  about  $185,000.  We  have  not  the  work  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  to  whom  Humboldt  refers  for  this  statement,  but  we 
should  apprehend  some  error  from  the  small  quantity  of  land 
cultivated  to  each  labourer,  and  the  consequently  small  return. 

We  have  given  above,  one  boast  of  a  proprietor  of  Cuba, 
claiming  a  great  superiority  for  the  soil  of  that  over  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  Another  estimate  given  by  Humboldt,*  placet 
them  nearly  on  an  equality,  giving  to  St.  Domingo  a  small  pre- 
ference. But  such  are  the  variations  caused  by  season,  cnltiire 
and  skill  in  the  manufacture,  that  these  estimates  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  relied  on.  Yet,  taking  as  a  mean  average,  the  pro- 
duction of  1700  kilogrammes  of  muscovado  sugar  to  the  hectare 
(nearly  1530  lbs.  to  the  acre)  it  follows  that  19|  square  marine 
leagues  (nearly  230  square  miles)  are  sufficient  to  produce  the 
430,000  boxes  of  sugar,  which  the  island  of  Cuba  now  furnish^ 
for  her  own  consumption  or  for  exportation — so  small  is  the 
portion  of  this  fine  island  that  is  yet  devoted  to  this  culture. 

We  extract  the  following  passage  from  this  work,  because  to 
those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  sugar  in  this  country, 
it  possesses  some  value,  and  will  serve  also  to  illustrate  ao 
opinion  we  have  formerly  advanced!  that  while  on  the  one  band 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  must  be  considered  as  an  operation  of 
skill  and  science,  on  the  other,  it  depends  upon  so  many  collate^ 
ral  circumstances,  that  no  one  should  be  discouraged  from 
partial  failures,  or  suppose  from  one  or  two  experiments  that 
the  production  of  sugar  is,  in  our  climate,  impracticable.  All 
to  be  avoided  is  imprudence  in  the  adventure. 

*'  According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  between  the  different  seasons,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  plant  to  flower  more  or  less  precociously,  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cane  varies  in  its  constituent  parts.  It  is  not  only  as  the  supennten- 
dants  or  maestros  de  azdcar  say,  that  the  saccharine  portion  is  more  or 
less  diluted,  the  difference  consists  rather  in  the  relation  between  the 
cristallizable  and  uncristallizable  sugar,  the  albumen,  gum,  fecula  and 
malic  acid.  The  quantity  of  cristallizable  sugar  may  be  the  same,  and 
nevertheless,  after  the  uniform  processes  which  are  employed,  the 
quantity  of  syrup  (cassonade)  that  is  extracted  from  the  same  volume 
of  juice,  may  differ  considerably  on  account  of  the  variable  relation  of 
the  other  principles  that  accompany  the  cristallizaUe  juice.  This,  by 
combining  with  some  of  these  principles,  may  form  a  syrup  which  hati 

*  Vol.  p.  221.  t  Southtra  Review,  No.  6,  ArU  ir. 
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not  the  property  of  cristalliziDg,  and  which  will  remain  in  the  molasses. 
Too  great  an  elevation  of  temperature  seems  to  accelerate  and  augment 
this  loss.  These  considerations  will  explain  why,  in  certain  seasons 
the  maestros  de  aziicar  considers  themselves  as  bewitched,  because 
\rith  the  same  care  they  cannot  make  the  same  quantity  of  sugar ;  they 
explain  also  why  from  portions  of  the  same  juice,  by  mod^ying  the 
process,  the  degrees  of  heat  for  instance,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  boil- 
ing, more  or  less  syrup  is  obtained.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated^  it 
is  not  alone  from  die  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  furnace  and 
the  boilers,  that  great  advantages  may  be  expected  in  the  fabrication  of 
sugar,  but  from  the  amelioration  of  the  chemical  processes,  from  the 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  action  of  lime,  of  alkaline 
substances,  of  animal  charcoal,  and  from  the  exact  determination  of 
the  mcanma  of  temperature  to  which  the  juice  ought  to  be  successively 
exposed  in  the  different  boilers. To  ameliorate  the  technical  pro- 
cesses in  the  sugar  mills,  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  on  several 
estates,  and  have  analyzed  by  a  chemist  who  understands  the  actual 
state  of  vegetable  chemistry,  small  quantities  of  juice  taken  from 
different  soils,  and  in  different  seasons,  and  from  different  varieties  of 
the  cane;  without  this  preliminary  labour,  undertaken  by  one  recently 
from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  laboratories  of  Europe,  and  possessing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fabrication  of  the  sugar  from  the  beet, 
some  partial  improvements  may  be  obtained,  but  the  fabrication  of  sugar 
from  the  cane,  will  remain  whatjt  is  at  present — the  result  of  conjec- 
tural experiments,  more  or  less  successful. — Humboldt^  vol.  i.  p.  21 6. 

We  had  scarcely  expressed  the  opinion,*  that  the  phrase 
^<  sugar  not  cristallizable"  (nioiasses  sweets  it  is  sometimes  cal- 
led) might  one  day  be  obliterated  from  our  vocabulary,  when 
in  one  of  our  public  journals,t  there  was  published  from  the 
*'  London  Register  of  Arts,"  an  account  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Messrs.  Beale  and  Porter  for  ^'  a  new  method  of  applying 
heat." 

The  principle  of  this  process  is  to  use  some  fluid  substance, 
as  the  medium  of  communicating  heat  to  other  substances. 
Double  vessels  are  used  with  a  small  intermediate  space  into 
which  the  liquid  medium  is  introduced.  Water  boils  at  212^ 
Fabr. ;  spirits  of  turpentine  at  316^.  Naptha,  petroiium,  and 
other  fluids  of  various  qualities  and  densities  are  found  up  to 
tar,  so  that  different  kinds  may  be  obtained,-  whose  boiling  points 
vary  between  200  and  700^  of  Fahrenheit.  If  this  experiment 
should  succeed  and  not  prove  too  expensive,  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  an  interposing  medium,  exactly  that  degree  of  heat 
which  is  proper  may  be  applied  to  the  fluid  it  is  proposed  to 
evaporate,  and  this  heat  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
while  the  exterior  fluid  is  maintained  to  its  proper  height  and 

*  Sontbem  Review  No.*6,  p.  352.         t  City  Gaeette  of  Jaoe,  1829. 
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made  to  boil.  Thd  following  remarks,  pointing  ont  some  of 
the  results  of  this  mode  of  applying  heat,  bear  immediately  oo 
the  subject  we  are  discussing : 

"  This  mode  of  boiling  has  been  advantageously  applied  to  the  re* 
fining  of  sugar,  a  substance  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  superflu- 
ous heat,  and  the  most  complex  and  expensive  plans  have  been  employ, 
ad,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  burning.  This  end  is  uufailini^y 
attained  by  Messrs.  Beale  and  Porter's  invention,  as  indeed  must  be 
evident  from  our  previous  descnption,  while  the  means  employed  by 
them  are  at  once  safe,  simple  and  unexpensive.  The  advantages  of 
their  method,  are  however,  not  confined  to  this  important  particular  of 
the  sugar  cristalhzing  with  a  particularly  strong  grain  and  proving 
highly  saccharine. 

**  In  the  original  manufactnre  of  sugar-cane  juice  by  the  usual  me- 
thod of  boiling,  about  one-third  of  the  saccharine  matter  takes  the 
form  of  molasses.  Experiment  has  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  cane 
juice  does  not  (at  least  to  any  great  extent)  necessarily  conlain 
matter  incapable  of  granulating ;  meiasses  being  principaUy^  if  not 
altogether  the  effect  of  improper  boilings  The  loss  then  occasioned  is 
three-fold,  in  the  diminished  value  of  the  uncristallizable  portion,  next 
in  the  injury  which  the  molasses  imparts  to  the  colour  of  the  cristallized 
sugar,  and  thirdly,  in  the  quantity  which  drains  from  the  cask  in  the 
process  of  drying  and  transporting  it  to  a  market.'' 

The  second  article  in  importance  and  value  is  coffee.  The 
culture  of  this  plant  scarcely  existed  in  Cuba,  until  the  French 
from  St.  Domingo,  between  1794  and  1798,  took  refuge  on  its 
shores.  Even  in  1800,  in  the  district  of  the  Havana,  there  were 
only  60  coffee  plnntaiionB (  Cafttale^)  which  in  1817  had  increas- 
ed to  799.  The  small  quantity  of  labour  which  the  coffee  plaot 
requires,  and  the  small  expense  of  the  establishment  when  com- 
pared with  sugar,  has  always  made  it  a  favorite  crop  in  Cuba ; 
and  the  high  price  which  this  article  bore  from  the  year  1815 
to  1819,  gave  an  artificial  stimulus  to  its  cultivation.  Indeed, 
even  now,  it  is  considered  by  many,  when  the  health  of  the 
labourers  and  all  collateral  circumstances  are  taken  into 
view,  as  a  more  profitable  culture  than  that  of  sugar.  Its  great 
disadvantage,  which  however,  only  occurs  to  him  who  settles  a 
new  coffee-plantation,  is,  that  the  plant  does  not  begin  to  bear 
until  the  fourth  year,  and  is  not  in  full  bearing  until  the  seventh 
or  eighth  ;  as  a  compensation,  however,  it  continues  to  produce 
its  fruit  for  many  years,  30  or  40,  and  if  the  proprietor  is  vigi- 
lant and  replaces  the  old  and  decaying  plants,  as  they  begin  to 
foil,  and  will  manure  the  soil  that  appears  to  be  exhausted,  a 
coffee  field  may  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  almost  perpetual 
vigour. 
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The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  from  the  Havana  in  1804, 
amounted  only  to  50,000  arrobas  (of  25lb9.  each) ;  in  1809  it 
had  reached  320,000,  and  the  average  crop  of  the  Island  from 
1818  to  1^24,  is  stated  as  follows: 

From  the  Havana,        -----         694,000  arr. 
Matanzas,  Trinidad,  Saotiagfo  de  Cuba,  &c.    -         220,000 
*Allow  for  errors  and  frauds  at  the  Custom-House,     304,000 


1,218,000  arr. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  exportation  of  coffee  from 
Cuba,  was  in  the  year 

1827  -        -         -         1,433,487  arr 

1828  -        -        -  794,496t 

so  that  even  this  crop  is  variable  and  precarious. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
coffee  exported  from  Cuba,  14,640,000  kil.  is  greater  than  that 
from  Java,  11{  mill.  kil.  or  from  the  whole  of  the  British  West- 
Indies,  9,^96,856  kil.  The  consumption  in  Europe  shews 
great  diversity  in  national  habits.  France  consumes  annually 
8, 198,000  kil.  (18,l99,5001b8.)  not  f  of  a  pound  to  each  person. 
Great-Britain,  3,500,000  (7,770,000lb9.)  while,  on  the  other 
hand  Great-Britain  consumes  25  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and 
France  scarcely  one  half  million. 

The  coffee  plant  is  one  of  the  delicate  and  sensitive  inhabi- 
tants ofthe tropics;  even  the  north  wind  (los  nortes)  which  passes 
over  from  the  continent  of  North-America,  is  supposed  to  do  it 
some  injury,  and  the  coffee  which  grows  in  the  Eastern  district 
of  the  Island,  near  Baracoa  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  is  consi- 
dered superior  in  quality  to  that  raised  around  the  Havana  or 
Matanzas. 

The  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  celebrated  in  all  countries  where  the 
eigarro  is  used.  Its  popularity  and  extensive  consumption, 
would,  it  was  supposed,  have  increased  its  production.  But 
whether  it  is  that  the  crop  is  precarious  or  unprofitable,  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  ^^CafetaleSy** 
and  the  quantity  raised,  has  rather  diminished  of  late  years  than 
increased,  and  the  cultivation  is  very  much  confined  to  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  inhabitants.    The  royal  treasury 

^  Of  the  frauds  to  wbicb  Hnmboldt  alludes,  we  have  no  means  of  giving  a  satis- 
factory accoont,  neither  do  we  perceive  a  sufficient  motive  for  its  existence,,  wliere 
exportation  is  not  prohibited,  or  even  restricted;  but  of  error,  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion as  an  eieraplincation,  that  in  the  custom-house,  each  bag  of  ooflfee  is  noted  in 
the  books  as  containing  5  air.  (1351bs.)  while  in  fact  they  generally  weigh  from  7  to9 

t  BalanxaMercantil. 
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too  makes  some  claims  on  the  crop  for  the  supply  of  the  mo- 
nopoly which  it  maintains  in  the  Peninsula,  and  from  this  and 
other  pauses,  a  greater  portion  of  tobacco  passes  away  in  a  con- 
traband trade,  than  of  any  other  crop  raised  on  the  Islaod^ 
perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  apparent  diminution  in  the 
produce. 

The  quantity  exported  (according  to  Raynal)  between  1748 
and  1753,  averaged  75,000  arrobas.  For  1789  to  1794,  250,000 
arrobas ;  and  from  this  period  it  has  rather  decreased.  Id  the 
Balanza  Mercantil  of  1828,  the  quantity  exported  is  stated  ai 
follows: — 

In  Rama.  Manufoctured.  Total  in  arrobti. 

In  1827,  16,777  158,579  175,356 

1828,  14,289  206,318  220,507 

The  domestic  consumption,  of  which  a  portion  is  drawo  from 
the  United  States,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  200,000  arrobas. 

Wax  and  honey  were  once  articles  of  comparative  value,  and 
even  now  the  amount  raised  is  supposed  to  be  considerable. 
In  general,  however,  the  production  of  these  articles  diminishes 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  Island  increases.  The  culture  of  sugar 
is  said  to  be  particularly  unfriendly  to  bees.  Multitudes  of 
them  perish  in  the  molasses,  of  which  they  are  excessively  food, 
after  having  intoxicated  themselves  with  the  fascinating  beve- 
rage. 

Other  articles,  as  cotton  and  indigo,  have  been  raised  is 
Cuba,  but  abandoned  for  the  absorbing  culture  of  sugar  and 
coffee.  Wheat  has  been  successfully  cultivated  near  to  *^  la»  ^wt 
tro  VillaSf^^  in  the  central  plains  of  the  Island,  and  rice  aloag 
the  southern  coast ;  but  excepting  the  articles  cultivated  for  pro- 
visions, maize,  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  &c.  and  the  rich 
varieties  of  fruits  that  decorate  their  tables,  no  other  agricul- 
tural staple,  but  those  we  have  enumerated,  appears  to  engage 
the  attention  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  agricultural  riches  of  Cuba  constitute  the  basis  of  its 
active  commerce,  and  as  the  Spanish  government,  with  a  libe- 
rality and  wisdom  which  she  did  not  exercise  in  former  days, 
nor  to  her  still  more  valuable  colonies,  has  granted  to  this  Islaad 
an  almost  entire  freedom  of  trade,  the  productions  of  her  soil 
are  now  transmitted  to  every  country  in  which  there  exists  a 
demand  for  them,  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  her  mercantile 
transactions  by  the  re-exchange  of  many  of  the  commodities  she 
receives  in  return. 

After  the  ample  details  we  have  given,  while  treating  of  each 
staple  separately,  nothing  but  a  few  general  statements  need 
now  be  added. 
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In  1816  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  port  of  Havana,  are 
represented  by  the  official  estimates  as  follows  :— 


Importation. 
In  399  Spanish  yessels,  $5,980,433 
673  Foreign    do.       7,239,533 

1072  $13,219,986 

In  1823— 

Importation. 
Spanish  vessels,  $3,562,227 
Foreign    do.      10,136,508 


In 


1125 

In  1828— 

Importation, 


$13,698,735 


Exportation. 
In  497  Spanish  vessels,  $5,167,966 
492  Foreign    do.        3,195,169 

989  $8,363,135 

Exportation. 
In        Spanish  vessels,  $3,550,312 
Foreign    do.        8,778,857 

1000  $12,329,169 


$13,904,336  I      Exportation, 


$7,859,914 


In  1023  vessels,  of  which  95  were 
Spanish,  724  of  the  U.  States, 
the  other  304  of  various  nations. 


In  985  vessels,  of  which  148  were 
Spanish,  557  of  the  U.  States. 
The  rest  (280)  of  various  nations. 


The  following  table  will  show  some  of  the  items  of  which 
this  aggregate  sum  for  the  year  1828  was  composed: — 

Imports*  Exports. 

Flour,   .        -        -    $1,664,917     Sugar,  -        -        -     $4,027,367 
Wines,  -        -  631,988     Molasses,       -        -  595,674 

Rice,     -        -       '-  478,554     Coffee,  ...  786,081 

Tasago,  (dried  Beef )        443,741     Tobacco,        .        .  451,992 

Salt  Beef  and  Tallow,       246,810    Specie,-        -        -  911,786 

Pork,  Lard  and  Live  ) 
Hogs,  J 

Codfish,  (Bacalao) 
Specie,  -        -        . 


246,810 
614,469 

140,533 
2,074,534 


We  have  omitted  in  these  specifications  the  manufactured 
goods  which  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  remaining  imports, 
and  such  articles  as  indigo  and  cochineal,  which,  though 
amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  are  not  raised  in  Cuba,  but 
prove  that  an  active,  indirect  trade  in  neutral  vessels,  is  stilt 
maintained  with  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

These  tables,  however,  call  for  some  observations  and  ex* 
planations  before  we  pass  them  by. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  were  only  to  attend  to  the  ofiicial 
statements,  ^' those  pretended  open  accounts,"  as  Humboldt 
terms  them,  between  dififerent  nations,  where  nothing  is  re- 
garded but  the  apparent  specie  balance  that  remains,  it  would 
appear  that  these  balances  are  so  much  against  Cuba  that  if 
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they  should  continue  for  a  few  years,  it  would  be  neeessary  to 
sell  the  Island  itself  at  auction,  to  liquidate  the  constantly  ac- 
cruing debt.  For  the  consolation  of  those  who  may  be  distressed 
at  these  results,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  neither  exports  nor 
imports  are  entered  at  their  real  commercial  value.  Coffee, 
for  instance,  is  uniformly  rated  $1  the  arroba  of  25  lbs.  and 
sugar  at  S3  75  the  lOOIbs. ;  and  other  articles  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion.  Thus,  while  the  total  value  of  the  molasses 
exported  from  the  Havana  is  stated  at  $5U5,674,  the  statements 
of  our  own  treasury  declare  that  the  molasses  imported  from 
Cuba  for  the  same  year,  was  valued  at  $1,726,359.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  imports  are  underrated,  but  not  in  the 
same  degree.  Specie  also,  which  only  passes  through  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  is  but  partially  exhibited  by  the  books  of 
the  Custom-House.  In  1816,  the  quantity  apparently  imported, 
amounted  to  $2,439,991,  the  amount  exported,  to  $4^0,840. 
In  1828,  the  import  was  $2,074,534;  the  export  $911,786.  Now 
the  fact  b,  that  from  some  remnant  of  ancient  wisdom  which  can- 
not be  parted  with,  there  has  always  been  either  a  prohibition 
or  a  duty  on  the  exportation  of  specie,  and  many,  besides  our 
own  countrymen,  have,  consequently,  thought  it  profitable  and 
expedient  to  take  specie  on  board  their  vessels  in  the  way  of 
ballast,  without  troubling  the  Custom-House  with  any  memo- 
randum of  these  petty  arrangements. 

A  fairer  estimate  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba  has  averaged  the 
exports  from  the  Havana  for  five  years,  (1815  to  1819)  at 
$11,244,800,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  exports  from  the  whole 
island  now  range  between  fourteen  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  varying  with  the  seasons  and  the  price  of  colonmi 
produce. 

A  second,  though  certainly  not  important,  observation  thai 
occurred  to  us  on  looking  over  these  tables,  is,  that  there  always 
appears  to  enter  a  greater  number  of  vessels  than  clear  out, 
the  difference  amounting  frequently  to  from  100  to  150.^  For 
this  we  cannot  account — another  peculiarity  for  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  offer  a  conjecture,  is,  that  frequently  1  to  200  more 
national  (Spanish)  vessels  clear  out  than  have  entered,  while 
in  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  there  will  be  an  equal  dimi* 
nution.  There  must  be  some  easy  mode  of  transformation  in 
the  ports  of  Cuba. 

A  third,  by  far  more  important,  circumstance  which  we  hav^ 
not  space  duly  to  consider,  we  cannot  suffer  to  pass  altogether 
without  notice;  a  part  of  the  imports  we  have  enumerated  iQ 

*  In  one  year  (1824)  the  clearanoes  exceeded  by  two  the  eotrmBcet. 
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1828,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  miinomi  of  doDart,  arf 
alnioBt  exclusively  the  production  of  the  United  States;  all  of  tbes# 
whether  it  be  cattle,  hogs,  rice  or  flour,  can  unquestionably  bf 
raised  in  Cuba.  Humboldt  himself,  and  several  of  the  writers  i^ 
the  Analesde  Ciencias,  are  urging  this  measure  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuba.  The  doctrine  of  independence  of  foreign  nationSi 
which  has  been  preached  up  so  assiduously  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  Mexicans,  taking  their  lessons  from  us,  have  begun 
to  reduce  to  practice,  is  now  pressed,  upon  the  Cubans.  If  tht^ 
should  follow  this  advice,  and  abandon  for  imaginary  benefit  a 
more  for  a  less  profitable  pursuit,  the  farmers  of  our  own  country 
may  find  themselves  deprived  of  one  of  the  best  markets 
which  is  now  open  to  their  produce ;  and  why  may  this  not  be 
done  ?  If  the  system  is  wise  in  one  nation,  it  must  be  wise  m 
all,  and  nation  after  nation  enraptured  with  this  ideal  indepen- 
dence, may  withdraw  themselves  from  all  intercourse  with 
distant  countries,  and  encircle  themselves  with  as  many  restrio- 
tions,  as  now  serve  to  separate  Japan  and  China  from  the  reit 
of  the  civilized  world.* 

Of  the  revenue  of  Cuba,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  treat  at 
large.  It  will  he  suflicient  merely  to  show  how  much  the  pa* 
rent  state  has  gained  by  a  liberal  treatment  of  this  colony. 

*  We  subjoin  a  sketch  from  the  records  of  oar  own  Cnstom-Hoases,  of  some  of 
the  articles  which  between  the  Itt  October,  1897,  and  the  1st  October,  1688,  wert 
eiported  to  Cuba.  It  wUI  be  well  for  our  farmen  to  notice,  how  valoaUe  a  maN 
ket  this  one  Island  affords  for  their  productions  t  to  recollect  that  every  item  can 
be  raised  or  procured  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  by  theb  own  eiertions;  and  would 
be  raised  or  procured  if  they  did  not  consider  it  more  economical,  and  therefore, 
more  wise  to  purchase  some  articles  from  abroad,  and  apply  their  attenUon  and  la- 
bour to  others,  which  to  them  are  found  more  profitable.  We  have  already  lost 
the  British  West-India  trade  by  eur  attempts  to  regolate  foreign  nations,  and  if 
while  we  are  pretending  to  retaliate  on  Great-Britain,  we  instigate  and  encourage 
aU  surrounding  nations  to  retaliate  on  us,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  prove,  that 
aocb  measures  will  injure  and  distress  greatly  those  that  enact  them.  It  wiU  be  quite 
•oAcient  for  us  to  know,  that  they  will  be  greatly  iijnrions  to  ourselves. 

Value  of  articles  eiported  from  the  United  States,  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  from  the 
Ist  October,  1887,  to  1st  October  1888. 

Hogs  In  the  various  forms,  of  pork,  bacon,  lard,  live  stock,    f731,789 

Flour,  110.610  barrels, 647,353 

Rice,  19,494  tierces, 312,346 

Fish, 051.388 

Candles  and  soap. 949,951 

Beef 139.068 

Gunpowder, 91,176 

Indian  eom  and  meal, 38,008 

Butter  and  cheese,  i       .       -       .       .       .  31,968 

Wood,  in  various  forms, 589,088» 

Leather,  boots,  shoes,  &e. 150,448 

*  For  this  Item  alone,  the  inhabitSDts  of  Cube  most  depend  on  some  foreign  natieii. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  8.  41 
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From  1789  to  1797,  the  duties  in  the  Havana  never  amounted 
to  $700,000 ;  in  proportion  as  the  ports  were  opened,  this  sum 
increased ;  in  1800,  it  exceeded  $1,900,000;  in  1824,  it  amount- 
ed to  $3,025,900,  and  is  now  supposed,  for  the  whole  Island,  to 
be  not  less  than  $5,000,000.  Of  this  $  1,500,000  are  employed  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  troops  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Island,  and  $600,000  for  the  support  of  the  squadron  stationed 
at  the  Havana.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  about 
$1,800,000  were  annually  sent  from  Mexico  for  the  assistance 
of  Cuba,  now  the  island  of  Cuba  provides  for  her  own  safety, 
and  furnishes  large  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  desul- 
tory war  which  is  still  carried  on  by  the  parent  state  against 
her  ancient  cblonies;  even  now  this  Island  contributes  impor- 
tant aid  in  support  of  that  armament,  which,  while  we  write,  has 
been  sent  against  Mexico. 

Of  the  government  of  the  Island  we  intend  not  to  speak  ;  it 
may  be  necessary,  however,  to  apprise  our  readers,  that  in 
Cuba,  as  formerly  in  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America, 
there  were  ecclesiastical,  military,  6nancial  and  judicial  divi- 
sions of  the  territory,  which  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  io 
recollection,  and  which  often  confuse,  Humboldt  informs  us, 
modern  geographers.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mentioa, 
that  Cuba  forms — 

1.  One  judicial  district,  having  an  Audiencia  or  court  of 
high  appeal,  fixed  at  Puerto  Principe,  near  the  centre  of  the 
Island. 

2.  Two  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  or  dioceses,  one  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cuba,  who  resides  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
superintends  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Island,  the  other  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Havana,  who  governs  the  Western. 

3.  Two  governments,  the  Gobiemo  de  la  Habana^  and  the 
Crobiemo  de  Cuba^  dependent,  however,  on  the  same  Captaia 
General  who  resides  at  the  Havana. 

4.  For  the  financial  department,  there  are  three  Iniemdemcuu 
or  Pramncioij  those  of  the  Havana,  Puerto  Principe,  and  San- 
tiago de  Cuba. 

5.  There  was  another  division,  perhaps  now  laid  aside,  into 
four  jurisdictions,  in  which  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe  was 
divided,  the  eastern  part  retaining  that  name,  the  western 
forming  the  jurisdiction  des  Qnatro  Villas;  there  are,  besides, 
the  smaller  divisions  into  partidos  and  parochias. 

In  the  long  discussions  into  which  Baron  Humboldt  enters 
on  the  subject  of  the  Africans,  we  shall  not  at  present  mingle. 
He  speaks  much  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  race,  and  the  cbo- 
gers  which  may  arise  from  their  present  position.    But  be  sug- 
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ge^its  no  remedies  which  appear  to  us  to  bear  the  impress  of  a 
statesman's  mind  upon  them.  To  apply  a  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  state  annually  to  purchase  the  most  industrious 
amon/;  the  slaves,  to  liberate  others  after  a  certain  term  of  ser- 
vitude, (projects  easily  attempted  where  the  numbers  are  few, 
but  utterly  impracticable  where  they  constitute  a  great  if  not 
the  greatest  part  of  the  population,)  are  all  that  he  recommends; 
however,  as  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  question  in  another 
part  of  this  number,  we  shall  the  more  readily  pass  it  over 
here.  " 

Such  are  the  physical,  statistical  and  political  features  of  this 
valuable  Island.  If  we  have  detailed  them  at  some  length, 
and  with  some  minuteness,  it  is  because  to  the  United  States,  it 
is,  from  position,  a  country  of  much  and  increasing  importance. 
In  its  present  state,  our  commerce,  and  intercourse  with  it  is 
great  and  valuable,  and  a  few  years  back  when  the  Spanish 
monarchy  in  America,  appeared  on  all  sides  to  be  falling  to 
pieces,  there  was  throughout  the  Union,  from  its  geographical 
relation  to  us,  a  deep  anxiety  to  know  what  would  t>e  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  Cuba.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  on  the 
Island  itself  this  question  was  no  less  seriously  considered.  On 
the  extension  of  its  comofiercial  privileges  by  Spain,  and  finally 
by  the  grant  in  1822,  of  an  entire  freedom  of  trade,  the  wish 
in  Cuba  and  in  the  United  States,  that  its  political  relations 
should  continue  unchanged,  became  almost  universal;  all  other 
nations  have  at  least  acquiesced  .in  this  arrangement. 

So  wonderful  have  been  the  changes  of  the  last  forty  years, 
that  it  seems  now  difficult  to  recall  and  realize  the  transient  and 
-fluctuating  scenes  which  have  passed  almost  under  our  own 
eyes — to  recollect  that  within  twenty  years,  Spain  like  the 
ancient  mistress  of  the  world  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, so  far  from  protecting  and  commanding  her  distant  pro- 
vinces, was  struggling  for  her  own  existence,  overrun  by 
foreign  armies  as  enemies,  auxiliaries  or  guardians,  and  leav- 
ing her  remote  colonies  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  and 
secure  themselves,  if  possible,  from  internal  anarchy  and  foreign 
oppression.  At  such  a  moment  it  well  became  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuba,  who  had  not  the  physical  advantages  of  the  continen- 
tal viceroy  a  I  ties,  to  reflect  on  their  situation,  and  think  on 
what  power  they  should  rely  for  aid,  if  the  hour  of  danger  should 
approach  them  more  nearly.  The  policy  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  Mexico  and  Colombia,  rendered  a  union  with  either  of 
those  States  impracticable,  indeed  their  greatest  and  mo^t  im- 
mediate dangers  appeared  to  threaten  from  those  quarters.  A 
faW|  it  is  said,  principally  Frenchmen,  wished  to  throw  themselves 
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into  tbe  arms  of  France,  but  this  party  was  small,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  St.  Domingo  was  always  before  their  own  eyes,  and 
the  eyes  of  their  neighbours.  A  great  majority  of  tbe  inhabi* 
tants,  nearly  all  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  and 
many  of  the  wealthy  looked  to  the  United  States  as  the  power 
with  which,  under  all  circumstances,  it  would  be  wise  to  connect 
their  fortunes ;  but  the  want  of  a  strong  naval  force  in  this 
country  to  shield  them  from  aggression,  and  an  apprehension 
that  our  Northern  African  Societies  would  be  permitted  to  en- 
danger their  domestic  tranquillity,  induced  many,  perhaps  a 
majority,  of  the  very  wealthy  inhabitants  to  turn  to  Great- 
Britain,  as  their  most  secure  dependence— yet  even  to  that 
alliance,  there  were  many  objections.  It  was  not  certain  that 
they  could  or  would  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
ancient  British  colonies,  and  even  then,  the  policy  which  Great- 
Britain  was  pursuing  towards  those  colonies  was  likely  to 
render  the  property  of  the  proprietors  unproductive  and  with- 
out value.  From  this  dilemma,  from  the  necessity,  in  fact,  of 
adopting  any  measure  which  would  commit  them  with  their 
own  government,  or  with  foreign  nations,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  were  relieved  by  the  discretion  of  those  to  whom  the 
government  of  the  Island  had  been  fortunately  committed 
and  by  the  reviving  condition  of  Spain. 

New  difficulties,  however,  may  await  them.  The  present 
military  expedition  against  Mexico,  will  renew  the  feelings  of 
bitterness  between  the  mother  country  and  her  ancient  colo- 
nies, which,  as  in  North-America,  were  subsiding  by  the  opera- 
tion of  time  and  tranquillity.  If  not  successful,  it  will  in  all 
probability  provoke  the  new  governments  in  Spanish  America, 
to  renew  their  efforts  to  wrest  from  Spain  the  two  Islands  she 
still  retains,  (Cuba  and  Porto  Rico)  which  will  continue  to  afford 
in  her  hands  the  means  and  opportunity  of  threatening  them  with 
perpetual  aggression  and  injury.  Colombia  and  Mexico,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  ^clings,  and  wishes  at  one  moment, 
have  been  induced  by  the  advice  or  interference  of  other  powers, 
to  suspend  their  meditated  enterprizes  against  Cuba.  They 
have  laid  aside  their  naval  armaments  which  they  found  expen- 
sive and  not  very  efficient.  But,  under  other  circumstances 
with  awakened  resentments,  they  may  collect  the  remnants  ot 
their  squadrons,  and  engage  in  one  of  those  adventurous  ex- 
peditions, for  which  the  early  ConquuUuhres  were  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  considering  vessels  only  as  tbe  means  of  transporta- 
tion, not  of  naval  hostility,  may  avail  themselves  of  favorable 
triads  and  currents,  and  throw  in  anger  a  desperate  band  of 
disciplined  troops  on  the  shores  of  Cuba,  to  injure  and  destroy 
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if  not  to  conquer.  That  if  this  should  be  accomplished,  a  servile 
war  would  be  excited  by  one  party  or  the  other,  no  one  can 
doubt.  This  beautiful  Island  may  be  desolated  by  the  storm 
which  injudicious  and  foreign  counsellors  have  excited  on  her 
chores,  and  an  unoffending  people  be  made  to  atone  for  offences 
Bot  their  own.  From  these  evils,  however,  we  most  cordially 
hope  they  may  be  permitted  to  escape  and  enjoy  for  a  long 
course  of  years  the  advantages  which  a  fortunate  concurrence 
has  conferred  upon  th«oi. 

The  supplement  to  the  Euai  PoUUque  of  Hambolt,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume,  and  which 
presents  many  statistical  views  of  the  whole  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, may  hereafter  be  separately  considered. 


Art.  III.— Trat^b  in  North-America^  in  the  jfeara  1827  and 
1828.  By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.  2  vols.  12mo» 
Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea  dz;  Carey.  1829. 

Our  only  motive  for  reviewing  this  book  ist  the  general  ex- 
pectation that  we  shall  do  so.  It  is  to  us,  on  many  accounts,  a 
most  unpleasant  task.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
majority  of  our  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  some  of  our  views, 
and  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  there  are  many  indi- 
viduals in  every  part  of  the  country  to  whom  all  of  them  cannot 
possibly  prove  acceptable.  But  we  have  learned  by  experience 
the  truth  of  Seneca's  lines, 

Siepe  vel  lingu^  magis 
muta  Ubertas  obest— 


and  since  we  must  needs  speak,  we  shall  even  speak  out. 

We  will  begin  by  confessing  that  we  have  been  greatly  scan- 
dalized at  the  fuss  that  has  been  made  about  Captain  Hall  and 
his  book.  If  there  were  nothing  more  in  it,  this  fidgety  and 
prurient  anxiety  about  what  he  has  been  saying  of  us  behind 
our  backs,  is  rather  a  provoking  confirmation  of  what  he  reports 
of  our  efforts  to  extort  his  approbation  of  us  before  our  faces. 
But  our  mortification  arises  from  a  more  serious  view  of  the 
matter.  For  our  humble  selves,  we  declare,  with  great  sincerity, 
that  none  of  the  impertinencies  which  have  been  published  about 
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eur  country  and  its  institutions,  in  England  or  elsewhere,  have 
ever  given  us  the  smallest  uneasiness,  nor  do  we  conceive  bow 
tbey  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  any  rational  mind.  If 
the  remarks  of  a  stranger  convey  salutary  truths,  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  acknowledge,  as  it  is  our  interest  to  profit  by  tbem.  But 
what  possible  harm  can  his  errors  or  his  falsehoods  do— except, 
indeed,  to  those  who  are  sehsitive  enough  to  be  angry 
with  them  ?  Even  in  the  case  uf  an  individual,  it  would  infer  a 
great  want  of  self- respect,  to  be  so  excessively  alive  to  the 
opinions  of  others — much  more  to  think  of  retaliating  upon  a 
vulgar  calumniator  in  his  own  way.  But  what  is  undignified 
in  the  case  of  an  individual,  becomes  quite  absurd  in  a  whole 
people — especially  in  a  people  full  of  a  prophetic  confidence  in 
its  destinies,  and  every  day,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe,  march- 
ing  with  such  gigantic  strides  to  the  fulfilment  of  them.  Surely, 
it  is  unworthy  of  such  a  people  to  think  of  making  any  other 
answer  to  the  misrepresentations  of  a  prejudiced,  or  theoretical, 
or  lying  traveller,  (as  the  case  may  be)  than  the  pregnant  one 
conveyed  in  a  line  of  Dante — 

Taci,  e  lascia  volger  gli  anni.* 

We  cannot  say  that  we  found  any  single  passage  in  these 
volumes,  more  ofiensive  to  us  than  the  following : — 

**  The  fact  of  the  greater  part  of  all  the  works  which  are  read  in  one 
country,  being  written  for  a  totally  difierent  state 'of  society  in  another, 
forms  a  very  singular  anomaly  in  the  history  of  oations^ — and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  Americans  would  be  a  happier  people  if  this 
incongruous  communication  were  at  an  end.  If  they  got  no  more  books 
or  newspapers  from  us,  than  we  do  from  France  or  Spain,  they  would, 
I  really  believe,  be  much  happier,  as  far  as  their  intercourse  with  this 
country  has  any  influence  over  them."  Vol.  i.  p.  243. 

Yet  there  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  much  truth  in  it.  For  all 
our  hyperbolical  vauntings  about  our. own  superiority  to  tbe 
rest  of  mankind,  we  do  defer  too  much  to  English  criticism,  and 
suffer  ourselves  at  once  to  be  governed  and  to  be  made  unhappy 
by  it.  We  have  too  much  national  vanity,  and  too  little  of  tbe  fiur 
nobler  feeling  of  national  pride.  There  can.be  no  true  great- 
ness either  in  individuals  or  in  multitudes  without  self-reliance* 
Enthusiasm  must  be  too  intense  to  quail  at  ridicule,  geniu» 
must  soar  above  criticism,  or  there  is  no  hope  of  excellence. 
We  must  learn  to  think  only  of  truth  and  nature  in  what  we 
do  and  say,  and  to  be  contented  with  the  applauses  of  our  own 
people.  Instead  of  clipping  and  paring  away  our  energies,  to 
suit  ourselves  to  the  taste  of  foreigners,  let  us  give  them  free 

^  Parmdiflo,  ix. 
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scope,  and  trust  to  the  sympathies  of  our  neighbours,  our  friends, 
our  brethren.  What  Frenchman  expects  to  be  admired  at 
London,  or  cares  a  straw  about  the  opinions  of  English  and 
Scotch  censors  ?  For  him  the  whole  world  lies  between  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ocean.  We  are,  in  this  respect,  too 
fortunate,  did  we  but  know  and  appreciate  our  own  advantages. 
Bidiculous  as  some  of  our  anticipations,  bottomed  upon  the 
''geometrical  ratio"  may  be,  there  is  one  which  cannot  fail. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  course  of  half  a  centuiy  more,  the  audi* 
ence  to  which  American  genius  shall  address  itself,  (great  as  it 
already  is)  will  be  far  more  numerous — the  theatre  more  vast 
and  imposing,  if  not  altogether  so  brilliant  as  that  of  the  parent 
country.  At  the  end  of  yet  another  half  century,  it  will  be  said 
of  England,  with  truth,  pars  minima  est  ipsa  sui.  Her  language 
will  become  a  dialect.  It  will  be  to  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  tongue, 
spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Hudson,  at  best, 
what  the  Attic  was  to  the  Hellenic  or  common  Greek.  The 
majority,  with  anything  like  equality  of  force  and  advantages* 
will  govern  in  this  as  in  other  things.  The  adoption  into  good 
use  in  England  of  very  many  words,  but  the  other  day  rejected 
and  ridiculed  as  Americanisms,  shews  already  what  is  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  things.  And,  after  all,  what  does  it  signify  ts 
us  whether  that  language  shall  be  intelligible  and  agreeable 
or  not  to  a  foreign  ear.*  Happy  the  men  who  shall  lead  the 
way  in  the  formation  of  a  national  literature — who  shall  strike 
the  chord  to  which  so  many  millions  of  American  hearts  shall 
▼ibrate  forever,  and  leave  a  name  to  be  re-echoed 

"  With  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy." 

We  begin  by  avowing  frankly  that  we  have  been,  upon  the 
whole,  agreeably  disappointed  in  Captain  Hall's  report  of  us. 
From  all  that  we  had  heard  of  his  conversations  and  deport- 
ment while  among  us,  we  had  been  led  to  expect  a  great  deal 
of  misrepresentation  and  acrimony  in  his  book.  We  must  do 
bim  the  justice  to  say,  that  there  is  very  little  of  the  former — 
ID  the  way  of  any  positive  suggtstio  falsi  at  least — and  nothing 
at  all  of  the  latter.  Most  of  what  he  states  as  matter  of  fact, 
we  believe  to  be  substantially  true.  Our  readers  will  under- 
stand us.  We  would  carefully  distinguish  between  his  state- 
ments and  his  inferences — between  the  journal  of  the  traveller 
and  the  common-place  book  of  the  Tory  philosopher.  That  he 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  our  political  institutions,  was  quite  a 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Captain  Hall  on  this  subject,  at  vol.  i.  p.  241, 
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matter  of  course.  What  Englishmaii  or  Scotchman,  or  any 
other  loyal  subject  (we  say  nothing  ofasalaried  functionary)  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  couU  ever  tolerate  popular  government  in  any 
shape  f  Or  why  should  we,  who  utterly  abominate  their  polity, 
and  give  ourselves  so  little  trouble  to  conceal  our  aversion  to  it, 
deny  the  same  privilege  to  them  f  We  were  fully  prepared, 
therefore,  for  his  diatribes  upon  this  subject ;  and  all  that  we 
felt  ourselves  at  .liberty  to  exact  from  him,  was  what  every 
gentleman  owes  to  his  own  reputation,  viz.  that  he  should  state 
our  case  fairly.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  be  has 
done  this  exactly.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  expecting  too  much 
of  him  to  require  it.  He  came  hither  with  preconceived 
opinions-^e  is  an  homme  a  gysieme^  and  visited  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  facts  to  support  his  theory.  He  has  accord- 
ingly seen  everything  with  a  partial  and  prejudiced  eye.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  this,  so  far,  we  mean»  as  our  political  consti- 
tution and  its  effects  on  society  are  concerned.  On  another 
▼ital  subject,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to  remark  more  par- 
ticularly, he  does  not  seem  to  have  adhered  so  pertinaciously  to 
his  opinions.  But  on  this  great  subject  of  popular  institutions, 
lie  looks  at  all  the  phenomena  through  a  false  medium,  and 
draws  conclusions  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  would  seem 
fairly  deducible  from  his  own  premises.  When  we  say,  there- 
fore, that  he  has  not,  to  our  knowledge  been  guilty  of  any  im^ 
portant  misrepresentation,  our  proposition  is,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  qualification,  that  he  has  suffered  his  inveterate  opinions 
to  throw  a  false  colouring  over  the  objects  of  his  inquiry,  and  to 
betray  him  into  the  exaggeration  and  unfairness  of  a  professed 
advocate.  Thus,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  with  some  few 
exceptions,  the  speeches  of  our  members  of  Congress  are  intole- 
rably long-winded,  rhetorical  and  commonplace,  although  it  may 
be  true  that  the  subject,  by  the  time  it  has  passed  through  a 
discussion  of  fifty  orators  and  at  least  as  many  days,  is  as  fully 
elucidated  as  it  could  be  by  as  many  Pitts  and  Cannings.  So, 
it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  great  democratic  principle,  as  it  is 
called,  of  rotation  in  office,  operates  rather  too  actively  to  admit 
of  a  very  mature  experience  in  most  of  our  politicians — and  yet  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  but  that  our  raw  recruits  in  legislation 
are  quite  a  match  for  the  disciplined  veterans  of  other  countries. 
Again,  our  worthy  Captain  is  lamentably  behind  the  spirit  of 
the  age— -of  the  nineteenth  century — in  his  notions  about  an 
establishment  and  the  union  of  Church  and  State ;  yet  he  ad- 
mits that  he  saw  every  where  the  most  profound  respect  for 
religion,  and  he  is  only  apprehensive,  a  priori^  lest  (to  verify  his 
theory)  things  will  not  long  go  on  in  the  same  train* 
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Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  he  visited  us  at  a  juncture  as 
inauspicious  for  the  country,  as  it  was  well  suited  to  the  sup- 
posed purpose  of  the  tourist.  He  was  here  in  the  very  ^'torrent, 
tempest  aud,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  our  passions."  He 
was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  many  of  those  disgusting  and  dis- 
graceful abominations  which  have  made  the  late  presidential 
election  forever  memorable— may  it  be  forever  unparatieled— 
in  our  history.  He  heard  of  nothing  else  wherever  he  went. 
The  rancorous  hostility,  the  atrocious  calumnies,  the  systematic 
misrepresentation,  the  violation  of  every  decency  of  life,  that 
distinguished  the  party  warfare  of  the  day,  pressed  upon  his 
observation  on  all  sides.  He  saw  the  daily  press  teeming  with 
ribaldry  and  falsehood,  until  the  very  sight  of  a  newspaper  be- 
came loathsome  to  every  body  that  had  any  sense  of  shame  left. 
He  heard  of  eves-droppers  reporting  conversations — of  friends 
publishing  the  letters  of  their  correspondents— of  guests  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  fireside 
and  the  festive  board.  He  saw  this  ruthless  and  unprincipled 
warfare  carried  into  the  very  bosom  of  domestic  life,  and 
even  female  sensibility  and  honour  assailed  by  remorseless 
ruffians,  apparently  with  the  countenance  of  men  who  ought  to 
have  blushed  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  an  alliance.  This  baleful 
spirit'  pervaded  everything,  disturbed  everything,  corrupted 
everything.  It  is  impossible  for  any  good  citizen  to  contem- 
plate this  subject  without  anxiety  and  alarm.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  country  if  it  is  to  be  eternally  distracted  by  the 
most  slavish  and  degrading  of  all  sorts  of  political  party,  that, 
namely,  in  which  the  fundamental  maxim  of  republican  govern- 
ment is  reversed,  and  all  principles  are  sacrificed  to  men  ? 
Captain  Hall  has  given  anything  but  an  exaggerated  account  of 
this  mighty  evil,  in  a  passage  which  we  are  about  to  cite.  Pudet 
luBc  opprobria  nobis  !  We  know  that  there  are  men,  and  those 
probably,  among  the  busiest' and  basest  actors  in  such  scenes, 
who  would  as  little  scruple  to  deny  thetr  existence,  as  to  get 
them  up  again  whenever  their  own  ends  could  be  answered  by  it. 
But  protestations  of  this  sort,  however  vehemently  patriotic  they 
may  sound,  cannot  restore  the  peace,  the  dignity,  and  the  morals 
of  a  people  thus  excited  and  misled.  We  see  no  remedy  for 
these  things  while  the  daily  press  is  conducted  as  it  is — ^and  while 
good  citizens  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  denouncing  the 
mean  or  unprincipled  expedients  resorted  to  by  their  own  party, 
and  every  thorough-paced  partisan,  on  the  contrary,  acts  as  if 
he  thought  success  the  only  test  of  merit,  and  failure  the  cmly 
fiort  of  dishonour  worth  avoiding. 
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**  HThe  most  strikinf^  peculiaritj  of  this  spirit,  in  contradistiDctiofi  to 
what  we  see  in  England,  is  that  its  efforts  are  directed  more  exciusivelj 
to  the  means,  than  to  any  useful  end.  The  Americans,  as  it  appears  tir 
ne,  are  infinitely  more  occupied  about  bringing  in  a  given  caodidate, 
than  they  are  about  the  advancement  of  those  measures  of  which  be  is 
conceived  to  be  the  supporter.  They  do  occasionally  advert  to  the«e 
prospective  measures,  in  their  canvassing  arguments  in  defence  of  thor 
own  friends,  or  in  attacks  upon  the  other  party  ;  but  always,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  more  as  rhetorical  flourishes,  or  as  motives  to  excite  the 
furious  acrimony  of  party  spirit,  than  as  distinct  or  sound  anticipations 
of  the  line  of  policy  which  their  candidate,  or  his  antagonist,  was  likely 
to  follow.  The  intrigues,  the  canvassiugs  for  votes,  all  the  machinery 
of  newspaper  abuse  and  praise,  the  speeches  and  manoeuvres  in  the 
Legislature,  at  the  bar,  by  the  fireside,  and  in  every  hole  and  comer  of 
the  country  from  end  to  end,  without  intermission,  form  integral  parts 
of  the  business — apparently  far  more  important  than  the  candidate's 
wishes — ^his  promises— or  even  than  his  character  and  fitness  for  the 


**  All  these  things,  generally  speaking,  it  would  seem,  are  subordinate 
considerations ;  so  completely  are  men's  minds  swallowed  up  in  the 
technical  details  of  the  election.  They  discuss  the  chances  of  this  or 
that  State,  town,  or  parish,  or  district,  going  with  or  against  their  friend. 
They  overwhelm  one  another  with  that  most  disagreeable  of  all  forms 
of  argument — authorities.  They  analyze  every  sentence  uttered  by 
any  man,  dead  or  ahve,  who  possesses,  or  ever  did  possess,  influence ; 
not,  it  must  be  observed,  to  come  at  any  better  knowledge  of  the  candi- 
date's pretensions  as  a  public  man,  but  merely  to  discover  how  far  the 
weight  of  such  testimony  is  likely  to  be  thrown  into  their  own  scale,  or 
that  of  the  opposite  party. 

**  The  election  of  the  President,  being  one  affecting  the  whole  coao- 
try,  the  respective  candidates  for  that  office  were  made  the  butts  at 
which  all  political  shafts  were  aimed,  and  to  which  every  other  election 
was  rendered  subservient,  not  indirectly,  but  by  straight  and  obvious 
means.  It  was  of  no  importance,  apparently,  whether  the  choice  to  be 
made,  at  any  given  election,  were  that  <^a  governor,  a  member  of  Ckio- 
gress,  or  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State— -or  whether  it  were  that  of  a 
constable  of  the  obscure^ard  of  an  obscure  town — it  was  all  the  same. 
The  candidates  seldom,  if  ever,  that  I  could  see,  even  professed  to  take 
their  chief  ground  as  the  fittest  men  for  the  vacant  office — this  was  oftea 
hardly  thought  of — as  they  stood  forward  simply  as  Adams  men  or 
Jackson  men — these  being  the  names,  it  is  right  to  mention,  of  the  two 
gentlemen  aiming  at  the  Presidency.  Although  the  party  principles  of 
these  candidates  for  any  office,  on  the  subject  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, could  not — nine  cases  in  ten — afford  any  index  to  their  capaci^ 
for  fiUing  the  station  to  which  they  aspired,  their  chance  of  success  was 
frequently  made  to  hinge  upon  that  matter  exclusively.  Thus  the  man 
who  could  bring  the  most  votes  to  that  side  of  this  grand,  all-absorbing 
Presidential  question,  which  happened  to  have  the  ascendency  for  the 
time  being,  was  sure  to  gain  the  day,  whether  he  were  or  were  not  the 
best  suited  to  fill  the  particular  vacancy. 
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**  More  or  less  this  interference  of  Presidential  polities  in  all  the  conf 
eerns  of  life,  obtained  in  every  part  of  America  which  t  visited.  There 
were  exceptions,  it  is  true,  but  these  were  so  rare,  that  the  tone  I  have 
been  describinj^  was  assiiredlj  the  predominant  one  every  where.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  candidates  for  office,  instead  of  beinn^  the 
prtncipals,  were  generally  mere  puppets — men  of  straw — abstract  be* 
ings,  serving  the  purpose  of  ralljring  points  to  the  voters  from  whence 
they  might  carry  on  their  main  attack  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ulterior  ob^ 
ject,  which,  after  all,  was  equally  immaterial  in  itself,  but  which  servedy 
for  the  time  being,  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  people  as  completely 
as  if  it  were  of  real  consequence  to  them.  In  these  respects,  therefore, 
the  Presidential  contests  in  America  resetnble  those  field  sports  in  which 
the  capture  of  the  game  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  pleasures  of  its 
pursuit."  Vol.  i.  pp.  248-250. 

As  for  that  peevish  disposition  which  the  worthy  Captaio 
manifests  on  other  points,  it  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  bin 
political  theory,  and  partly  by  the  simple  fact  that  be  is  an 
Englishman.  We  say  Englishman,  because  we  know  that  every 
North-Briton  affects  to  be  thought  so,  if  possible.  If  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  more  opulent  classes  is  defective — ^if  domestic  dis- 
cipline is  lax  and  feeble— if  the  speeches  in  Congress  are  prosy 
and  bombastic — if  the  roads  are  rough — if  the  stage-coacheg 
have  bard  seats  and  only  one  door,  or,  perhaps,  none  at  all^-if 
everybody  '^gobbles  up**  his  dinner  in  a  trice,  and  goes  about 
bis  business — if  in  a  country-inn  or  a  cheap  boarding-house  ia 
town,  **the  dangerous  practice"  of  eating  with  a  broad-sword, 
nicknamed  a  knife,  instead  of  a  silver  fork,  and  without  any 
napkin,  is  still  kept  up  here,  as  it  was  in  England  until  very 
recently — it  is  all  owing  to  that  accursed  spiiit  of  democracy, 
the  mighty  leveller,  the  universal  defiler.  So  if  the  gentlemen 
do  not  smooth  their  hats,  are  very  superficially  versed  in  the 
neckclothiana,.  and  seem  far  less  concerned  than  they  ought 
to  be  about  the  cut  of  their  coats.  The  emphasis  which  is  laid 
upon  these  things  by  so  very  intelligent  a  person,  will  surprise 
the  uninitiated  ;  but  his  cemplaints  on  another  head,  are  more 
frequent  and  lugubrious.  It  is,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  but  very 
eeldom  that  he  finds  a  bill  of  fare  satisfactory  to  his  distinguished 
appetite,  or  more  distinguishing  palate.  The  good  gentleman 
talks  of  the  boys  at  Captain  Partridge's  Academy,  bolting  their 
dinner  like  cormorants.  We  do  not  pretend  either  to  dispute 
his  statement,  or  to  defend  such  heathenish  manners — but  if 
some  little  envy  did  not  enter  into  this  criticism,  we  have  read 
this  book  to  little  purpose.  We  never,  in  all  our  experience, 
heard  so  much  about  eating,  except  in  a  passage  across  the 
Atlantic,  with  a  company  (^  French  gomrmand^^  whose  daily 
practice  it  was  to  supply  a  very  scanty  and  unsavoury  dinner, 
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by  the  ''  bare  imagination  of  a  feast.''  We  should  say  that  Cap- 
tain Hall  was  labouring  under  as  confirmed  and  violent  gastri- 
margia*  as  honest  3an€ho.  Another  annoyance  of  which  l^  com- 
plains bitterly,  is,  that  he  was  constantly  put  to  the  torture  until 
he  confessed  what  he  thought  of  everjrthing  that  he  saw  and 
beard,  and  if  his  answer  happened  to  be  less  rapturous  than  was 
desired,  he  uniformly  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  be 
had  given  great  offence*  We  are  glad  to  find  that  he  was  re- 
lieved from  this  bore  as  soon  as  he  got  as  far  southward  as 
Baltimore,  and  was  allowed  during  the  rest  of  his  journey,  to 
bestow  or  to  withhold  his  admiration  as  he  saw  fit.  There  is, 
DO  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark,  that  Americlins 
do  not  bear  criticism  well.  We  know  this  from  our  own  very 
limited  experience,  and  we  think  the  account  given  of  it  by  Cap- 
tain Hall,  is  substantially  correct.t 

We  readily  conceive  that  the  last  mentioned  grievance  is  a 
serious  one,  and  he  has  all  our  sympathy  when  he  dwells  upon 
it.  But  really,  nothing  but  the  proverbial  querulousness  of 
Englishmen,  especially  when  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  can 
excuse  or  rather  account  for  some  of  our  tourist's  complaints. 
Grumbling  seems  to  be  John  Bull's  prescriptive  privilege, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Whoever  has  happened  to  meet 
with  him  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  knows  that  Poco-Cu- 
rante  himself  was  not  harder  to  please.  Voltaire  paints  him 
▼ery  pleasantly  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Ce  fut  1^  qu'  k  table  lis  rencontr^rent 

Ud  brave  Anglais,  fier,  dur,  et  sans  souci  ^  *  * 

Parfait  Anglais,,  voyageant  sans  dessein  [?] 

Achetant  cher  de  modernes  antiques, 

Regardant  tout  avec  un  air  hautain, 

Et  meprisant  leg  saints  et  ieurs  reliques. 

De  tout  Fran9ai8  c'est  Tennemi  mortel — 

Et  son  nom  est  Ghristophe  d'Arondel. 

U  parcourait  tristenient  Pltalie ; 

Et  se  sentant  fort  sujet  k  Tennui 

11  amenait  sa  -maitresse  avec  lui 

Plus  dedaigneuse  encore,  plus  impolie,"  6u^ 

If  there  were  nothing  more  in  it  than  this,  we  should  have  less 
cause  to  complain  of  the  treatment  we  have  received  at  their 
hands.  But  the  fact  is,  that  for  obvious  reasons,  we  are  subject 
to  the  utmost  rigour  of  this  peevish  and  splenetic  criticism.  We 
certainly  do  not  imagine — what  Captain  Hall  says,  is  a  preva- 

*  We  do  not  know  that  this  word  has  been  yet  natoraliced,  but  it  has  qaite  as 
much  right  to  the  jura  eintatis,  as  "  gastronomy/'  At. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  241. 
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lent  idea  in  the  Northern  States,  and  what  is  often  repeated  in 
fourth  of  July  orations  every  where — that  the  English,  still 
sore  under  their  defeats  in  the  revolutionary  war,  are  anxious 
to  revenge  themselves  upon  us  as  well  as  they  may,  by  these 
and  other  annoyances.  We  know  by  actual  intercourse  with 
them,  that  this  is  a  most  ridiculous  notion  :  the  fact  is  truly  stat* 
ed  in  the  volirtne  before  us.  The  people  of  the  mother  coun- 
try are  profoundly,  and  we  may  add,  disgracefully  ignorant 
of  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  history  and  condition  of  their 
quondam  colonies,  and  perhaps  of  their  present  ones  too.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  what  a  celebrated  compatriot  of  our 
traveller  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Mr.  Madison,  that  many 
well  informed  persons  in  all  parts  of  Great-Britain,  have  never 
so  much  as  heard  of- the  last  war,  which  was  so  fruitful  to  us 
of  signal  triumphs  and  proud  recollections.  It  is  not  the  re- 
sentment of  thie  English  (we  are  sorry  to  confess  it)  that  we 
have  to  apprehend  in  this  matter  of  criticism  so  much  as 
another  feeling,  far  less  complimentary,  which  we  do  not 
care  to  mention.  Even  when  they  roam  through  countries 
strictly  foreign-<-that  is  of  a  different  origin  and  language — 
they  rarely  do  more,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  than 
tolerate  their  peculiar  usages  and  manners.  Still  they  do 
make  some  allowances  on  this  score,  while  strange  idioms 
which  they  seldom  comprehend  very  perfectly,  conceal  or 
disguise  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  national 
character.  But  with  us,  nothing  escapes  their  observation,  and 
everything  is  tried  by  false  weights  and  measures.  It  is  by  no 
means  enough,  that  we  should  be  all  that  can  be  expected  under 
existing  circumstances — nay,  that  our  manners  should  even 
come  up  (if  they  do  come  up,  which  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny) 
to  the  standard  of  propriety  recognized  by  polite  society  all 
ever  the  world.  We  must  be  in  the  latest  fashion  of  the  West 
End.  Our  clothes  must  be  cut  by  Stultz,  our  language  must 
be  learned  in  the  slang-dictionary,  some  Brummel  must  be  our 
mo<iel  in  the  mpreme  ban  genre.  Take  the  important  example 
of  the  silver  fork.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  this  great  com- 
fort  came  into  very  general  use  in  England,  if  it  can  proper- 
ly be  said  to  be  so  even  now.  But  since  it  is  reckoned  by  th^ 
better  sort  there  a  badge  of  vulgarity  to  put  steel  into  one's 
mouth  a  British  traveller  draws  the  same  inference  here,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  quite  overlooking  the  ocean  between  us, 
and  what  is  yet  more  important,  quite  forgetting  that  his  own 
father  must  probably  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  condemna- 
tion. Language  is  another  and  a  very  striking  example  of  the 
•ame  bUnd  propensity.     Certainly  there  is  no  line  of  demar- 
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cation  between  vulgar  people,  and  people  of  eomme  itfemi  so  pal- 
pable, as  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  vernacular.  '  Between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  the  test  is  quite  infallible. 
But  here,  too,  the  English  traveller  forgets  that  he  is  out  of  his 
latitude ;  and  is  forever  wondering  why  we  should  not  express 
ourselves  in  the  current  slang  of  the  day,  instead  of  speaking 
a  language  which  no  Englishman  can  comprehend.  He  never 
once  suspects  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  matter— that  it 
is  we  who  have  preset  ved  our  mother  tongue  in  its  primitive 
purity^  while  it  has  be^n  debased  or  corrupted  among  them  by 
recent  innovations.  Yet  so,  in  many  cases,  it  undoubtedly  is. 
For  example,  we  were  quite  amused  at  Captain  Hall's  dissert 
tatioo  upon  the  word  **  Fall,**  which  it  seems  we  use  in  the  place 
of  '*  Autumn,"  and  which  he  gravely  recommends  to  theadopi' 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  for  poetical  purposes  at  least.  Now 
it  so  happens,  that  our  common  ancestors  had  anticipated  bii 
discovery  in  its  whole  extent  by  some  centuries,  and  that  tbe 
traveller  has  mistaken,  as  other  people  have  done  before  binit 
bis  ignorance  for  originality. 

In  a  word,  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  every  Englisbmaoi 
that  every  thing  in  America  differing  in  anywise  from  the  same 
thing  in  England,  is  ipso  facto  wrong  and  conclusive  against 
the  intelligence  and  taste  of  the  people.  This  transport^ 
ing  us  beyond  seas  for  trial,  would  be  even  under  tbe  moat 
favorable  circumstances,  a  very  outrageous  proceeding,  but  its 
injustice  becomes  still  more  glaring,  when  we  consider  by  what 
law  we  should  be  judged.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that 
with  all  the  admirable  characteristics  of  her  people,  which 
have  raised  England  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory  and  power,  there 
is  no  where  to  be  found  in  Christendom,  a  state  of  society  ia 
many  respects  so  artificial,  exclusive  and  disagreeable — in  sfaorti 
so  widely  at  variance,  if  we  may  be  indulged  in  the  expressiony 
with  the  jus  gentium  of  polished  life.  One  very  striking  fea* 
ture  of  it,  is  the  stress  they  lay  upon  the  merest  mioutis  of 
dress  and  manners ;  which  are  regulated  by  a  most  arbitrary 
and  fluctuating  standard,  so  that  is  utterly  impossible  for  any 
but  the  regularly  initiated  to  be  sure  of  conforming  to  in  aU 
respects.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  Captaia 
Hall,  who  came  hither  expressly  to  play  the  censor,  should 
appear  so  vastly  fostidious  and  faultfinding.  We  must  con- 
fess, that  we  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  repress  a  smile  when 
we  think  of  his  performance  in  that  character — there  is  some- 
thing so  oti^re  in  the  notion  of  a  blunt,  bluff,  opiniated,  tboogb 
we  admit  very  shrewd  and  clever  Scoich  sailor,  giving  himself  the 
airs  of  an  effeminate  and  priggish  dandy.  How  far,  bowoTerj  bis 
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political  prejudices  contributed  to  the  severity  of  his  criticism, 
is  obvious  from  the  excelleot  part  in  which  he  takes  the  roughest 
usage  on  the  northern  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ontario. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  seems  in  many  respects 
to  have  struggled  hard  against  his  feelings,  which  were  such 
as  any  philosopher  might  make  a  boast  of  curbing ;  though  it 
18  another  instance  to  shew  that  the  /vw^i  ^saurov  was  a  divine 
precept,  that  the  author  of  this  book  has  actually  persuaded 
himself,  that  be  came  hither  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
country.!  He  confesses  freely,  and  with  all  suitable  profes- 
sions of  gratitude,  that  he  was  every  where  treated  with  kind- 
ness, nay,  that  he  was  sometimes  overwhelm^  with  it,  especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  sight-seeing  in  the  Northern  cities.  But 
wherever  he  went — in  crowds  or  in  solitudes,  in  the  maritime 
capitals,  or  in  the  wildest  backwoods,  he  never  encountered 
a  human  being  who  did  not  greet  him  hospitably,  and  if  need 
were,  serve  him  cheerfully.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
he  made  no  secret  at  all  of  his  opinions,  but  went  about  sketching, 
scribbling,sneering,  scolding  to  our  very  faoes,without  encounter- 
ing SQ  much  as  one  ruffled  temper,  or  one  uncivil  answer.*  No 
greitter  eulogy,  it  appears  to  us,  could  possibly  be  passed  upon  any 
people.  Indeed,  highly  as  in  duty  bound,  we  shall  ever  think  of 
our  beloved  countrymen,  the  statement  seems  to  us  scarcely 
credible.  What  we  should  Hke  to  know,  would  be  the  reception 
of  a  foreigner  in  England,  under  similar  circumstances  f  The 
remarks  of  our  author  upon  all  the  public,  but  especially 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  country  are,  also,  highly  fa- 
vourable to  it.  According  to  this  account  of  us,  neither  pains 
nor  expense  are  spared  to  perfect  them — no  difficulties,  no  dis- 
couragements damp  our  philanthropy,  or  make  us  weary  of  well- 
doing. Captain  Hall  has  done  us  full,  justice,  too,  in  another 
niost  important  particular.  He  has  been  at  no  pains,  we 
think,  to  disguise  the  fact,  that,  bad  as  its  government  is, 
the  country  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  At  least,  what- 
ever he  may  say  in  occasional  passages,  this  is  the  necessary 
iiifereoce  from  his  whole  statement  taken  together.  He  thinks, 
indeed,  that  if  we  bad  remained  under  the  royal  government,  we 
should  have  had  a  more  prosperous,  though  not  so  populous  a 
country.  As  respects  one  devoted  part  of  this  confederacy, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  entertain  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of 

*  Perliaps.  the  manners  of  a  noble  Roman  would  be  vii^af  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  the  morality  of  a  heathen  be  despised  by  tho^e  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an 
established  charch,but  there  is  something  after  all  in  the  following  precept:  Peregnni 
officium  est  nihil  prster  suum  negotium  agere,  nihil  de  alieno  anquirei%,  minime 
que  infileiMi  esse  republica  ovriosom .<*-Cir.  Off.  i.  34. 
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the  proposition — but  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  the 
spoils  of  that  part  are  blazing  forth  in  the  improvements  and 
accumulated  opulence  of  the  rest,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
wild  than  Captain  HalPs  notion,  considered  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  Union  at  large.  Charleston  and  Savannab, 
and  even  Norfolk,  would  no  doubt,  have  been  flourishing  capitals, 
instead  of  mouldering  away,  in  silence,  amidst  the  unavailinfr  fer- 
tility of  nature;  but  would  New- York  have  contained  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  done  the  business  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent ?  Would  the  carrying  trade,  and  the  East-India  trade, 
•during  the  recent  wars  in  Europe,  have  converted  in  the  course 
of  a  single  generation,  the  economical  "  store-keepers'*  of 
Boston  into  Venetian  magnificoes,  and  covered  the  rocks  of 
New-England  with  exotic  luxury  and  splendor?  As  for  the 
great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  its  comparative  condition 
must,  of  course,  depend  in  some  degree,  upon  that  of  the 
older  States,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  understands 
the  genius  of  colonial  government,  to  imagine,  that  uader 
such  a  system,  Cincinnati  would  have  been  already  counting  her 
tens  of  thousands,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
been  covered  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  steamboats  f  THbwerj 
absenteeism  which  is  now  helping  to  desolate  the  South,  but 
which  would,  under  a  colonial  government,  have  prevailed  over 
the, whole  country,  (though  in  a  far  less  degree  with  us  than  it 
does  at  present)  would  have  been  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  im- 
provement. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  of  these  tra- 
vels, is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  two  subjects,  to  which  the 
worthy  Captain  seems  to  have  mainly  directed  his  attention. 
These  are  first,  our  political  institutions  and  their  effects  on  the 
national  character:  secondly,  the  peculiar  domestic  institutions 
of  the  Southern  States.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  in  the 
remainder  of  this  paper,  principally  to  these  points. 

As  to  the  former,  we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  argue  it  with 
Captain  Hall,  in  mood  and  figure.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  it  in  England,  we  do  not  consider  it  as  an  open  question  here. 
We  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  under  a  constitution  imposing 
proper  restraints  upon  the  ebullitions  of  popular  passion,  and 
so  contrived  as,  in  the  long  run,  to  throw  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence into  the  hands  of  the  virtuous  and  enlightened,  man — at 
least  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  within  the  borders  of  this  repab- 
lic — is  capable  of  self-government.  We  restrict,  perhaps,  the 
hopes  of  humanity  to  too  narrow  a  compass  by  the  aboYO  quali- 
fication, yet  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  once  more,  that  we  have 
not  much  faith  in  the  ^' march  of  intellect/'  and  would  not,  if 
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possible,  pitch  our  anticipations  in  too  high  a  key*     But  so  far 
as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  we  have  no  wish  to  be  dis- 
abused  of  this  glorious  and  ennobling  illu^on,  if  that  can  be 
called  an  illusion  which  the  history  of  whatever  is  renowned  in 
antiquity — which  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  men*— 
which  all  the  gifts  and  aspirations  of  human  nature — which  our 
own  experience  and  discipline  in  freedom  for  two  centuries,  (not 
forty  years)  forbiJ  us  to  question.     We  feel  that  it  would  be 
recreant  to  despair  in  this  all-important  interest  of  millions 
ufH>n  millions  yet  unborn,  even  were  appearances  a  thousHnd 
times  more  against  us,  than  they  are  represented  to  be.  We  dare 
not  express  a  doubt  in  the  language  we  s|>eak,  **our  English,"  as 
Milton  calls  it,  ^^the  language  of  men  ever  famous  and  foremost 
in  the  achievements  of  liberty.*'     Our  ideas  of  popular  govern- 
ment are,  thank  God,  far  different  from  those  which  Captain 
Hall  avows.     We  would  excuse  him,  who  tells  us  candidly  that 
he  judges  only  from  his  own  crude  and  unassisted  conceptions— 
which,  it  is  very  manifest,  have  never  been  lifted  up  to  the  height 
of  this  great  argument  by  the  sublime  testimony  of  the  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors  in  **  the  good  old  cause."     But  he  will  allow 
us  to  say,  that  our  respect  for  his  understanding  was  put  to  a 
severe  trial  by  his  astonishing  paradox,  that  popular  institutions 
are  inconsistent  with  the  highest  social  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment.    Inconsistent !     Those  institutions  which,  even  in  their 
very  worst  form,  were  reverenced  by  a  people  whose  genius 
has  never  been  rivalled,  as  the  nurse  of  all  that  is  sublime  in 
conception  and  character— '4  ^t}|X6xparia  rojv  fi^^aXcjv  cl^a^t)  n^o^. 
^*  That  free  government  which  we  have  so  dearly  purchased,  a 
a  free  commonwealth,  held  by  wisest  men  in  all  ages,  the  noblest, 
the  manliest,  the  equallest,  the  justest  government,  the  most 
agreeable  to  all  due  liberty  and  profiortioned  equality,  both 
human,  civil  and  christian,  most  cherishing  to  virtue  and  true 
religion."*     We  believe  that  such  a  government  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  society,  and,  like  all  perfection,  equally  difficuh  to  attain 
and  to  preserve.     We  are  deeply  sensible  of  our  unspeakable 
privileges.     We  cannot  look  back  into  the  history  of  the  past, 
or  look  around  us  at  the  actual  condition  of  the  world,  and  not 
feel  that  it  is  a  rare  and  glorious  distinction — far  beyond  all  no- 
bility — to  be  free.     We  are  not  propagandists  of  revolutionary 
doctrines,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  anticipate  what  is  to  be  the 
fate  of  other  nations  who  have  already  followed,  or  may  here- 
after follow  our  perilous  example — for  perilous,  all  revolutioo 
undoubtedly  is.     The  general  theory  of  popular  government, 
we  leave  in  .the  keeping  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  and  their 

*  Milton. 
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"mighty  disciples,  the  Miltons,  the  Maehtavels,  the  Sidneys,  the 
Harringtons — who,  '*ai  a  guard  cherubic  placed,*'  havedefended 
through  all  time,  with  a  flaming  sword  of  genius  and  ek>- 
quenoe,  this  goodliest  heritage  of  man.  We  shall  confine  cNir- 
selves  in  the  few  remarks  which  we  have  to  make  upon  tbb 
subject,  to  things  as  they  exist  around  us-*-4o  our  own  hearths  and 
altars.  ''  What  we  have  spoken,"  however,  to  borrow  the  awful 
and  prophetic  words  with  which  Milton  closes  his  last  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  then  drawing  towards 
its  dissolution,  while  we  abominate  the  augury  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  :  ''  What  we  have  spoken,  is  the  language  of  that 
which  is  not  called  amiss  ^  The  Good  old  Cause ;'  if  it  seem 
Strange  to  any,  it  will  not  seem  more  strange,  I  hope,  than  con- 
vincing to  backsliders.  Thus  much  I  should,  perhaps,  ba^ 
said,  though  I  were  sure  I  should  have  spoken  only  to  trees  and 
^ones ;  and  had  none  to  cry  to,  but  with  the  prophet  *  O  earth, 
earth,  earth !'  to  tell  the  very  soil  itself,  what  her  perverse  ia- 
babitants  are  deaf  to.  Nay,  though  what  I  have  spoken  sboald 
happen  (which  thou  suffer  not,  who  didst  create  mankind  free, 
nor  thou  next,  who  didst  redeem  us  from  being  servanta  of  men) 
to  be  the  last  words  of  our  expiring  liberty.  But,  I  trust,  I  shall 
have  spoken  persuasion  to  abundance  of  sensible  and  ingemioas 
men ;  to  some,  perhaps,  whom  God  may  raise  up  to  these  atones 
to  become  children  of  reviving  liberty,  and  may  reclaim,  thoogh 
they  seem  now  choosing  them  a  captain  back  for  Egypt,  to  be- 
think themselves  a  little  and  (;onsider  whither  they  are  rushing; 
to  exhort  this  torrent  also  of  the  people  not  to  be  so  impetueiis, 
but  to  keep  their  due  channel ;  and  at  length  recovering  and 
uniting  their  better  resolutions,  now  that  they  see  already  bow 
open  and  unbounded  the  insolence  and  rage  is  of  oar  cooimoB 
enemies,  to  stay  these  ruinous  proceedings,  justly  and  timely 
fearing  to  what  a  precipice  of  destruction,  the  deluge  of  this 
epidemic  madness  would  burry  us,  t^irougb  the  general  defeetioa 
of  a  misguided  and  abused  multititude."* 

It  is  a  shrewd  observation  of  Maohiavel,f  that  those  wbofind 
fault  with  the  tumults  occasioned  by  the  differences  between 
the  nobility  and  the  commons  at  Rome,  quarrel  with  the  main 
cause  of  all  her  freedom  and  power.  Tbese  superficial  tbtakers, 
he  adds,  attend  only  to  the  din  and  uproar  of  the  mighty  coik 
flict,  instead  of  looking  at  its  influence  in  forming  the  balance 
of  the  constitution,  and  in  effecting  the  conquest  of  the  world  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  kindled,  the  energies  which  it  called 
forth,  and  exercised  the  vivifying  impulse  which  it  < 

*  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Fret  Commoii wealth. 
t  Discorsiy  lib.  i.  c.  4,  et  seq. 
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cated  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  salutary  jealousy  which  it 
kept  awake  between  the  various  orders  of  society.  This  r^ 
mark  is  an  answer  to  all  Captain  Hall's  complaints*  The  great 
maxim  of  all  popular  government  is  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.  It  is 
a  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan.  Like  the  system  of  th^ 
universe,  to  whoso  laws  it  seems  most  conformable,  its  partial 
evil  is  unifersal  good,  its  discord  only  a  more  perfect,  because 
more  complicated  harmony,  while  all  its  ceaseless  vicissitudes 
Eventuate  in  order  and  uniformity. 

If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  heaven's  design, 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  t 

Our  test  of  excellence  in  politics,  is  the  same  as  Paley's  in 
morals — utility  in  the  long  run.  We  believe,  that  under  a  well* 
balanced  popular  government,  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  and 
improvement  is  produced  than  under  any  other  kind  of  polity, 
a  greater  number  of  the  people  made  *'  in  mind,  body  and  es* 
tate,"  what  their  Creator  intended  them  to  be,  and  that  those 
who  take  the  lead  among  them,  must,  in  general,  be  indebted 
for  it  to  mere  dint  of  superior  energy  and  usefulness,  to  illustrious 
serviee,  to  cultivated  genius,  or  to  exemplary  virtue.  It  is  true, 
and  not  more  true,  perhaps,  than  desirable,  (for  some  such  spur 
is  always  wanted)  that  unworthy  persons  do  frequently  thrust 
themselves  forward  into  more  conspicuous  places  than  they 
have  accomplishments  to  grace ;  and  such  objects  are  sure  to  be 
the  first  to  attract  a  stranger's  observations.  But  nothing  is  more 
shallow  and  absurd  than  to  draw  inferences  from  such  partial 
appearances.  It  is  the  French  way  of  criticising  Sbakspeare* 
Tkey  have  no  conception  at  all  of  the  comprehensive  unity  of 
design  which  harmonizes  these  apparent  irregularities.  They 
acknowledge  no  genius  that  is  not  everywhere  stately,  decorous 
and  elegant.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  appeal  to  fiatore-— that  you 
dwell  upon  all  that  makes  the  peerless  bard  a  standing  int^I* 
lectual  miracle.  They  answer  your  eulogies  upon  Hamlet,  by 
a  jest  open  the  grave-digger's  baffoonery,  and  think  of  nothing  in 
Macbeth  bat  the  absurdity  of  a  plot  concocted  in  the  witches* 
eaaldroa,  and  consummated  by  the  march  of  a  forest  to  take  tt 
eastle  by  storm !  The  best  of  it  is,  that  England-— c^l^  itkf  ai 
Bossuet  sublin^ely  expresses  it,  plus  orageuse  que  les  mers  qui 
fenmrarmetU'^is  treated  by  ccmcinental  philosophers,  precisely 
aa  we  are  by  her  own.  We  remember  that  in  1819,  the  wise 
men  of  the  day  at  Paris,  were  confidently  predicting  the  speedy 
wreck  of  her  whole  system,  because  the  Manchester  rioters  had 
to  be  put  down  by  the  yeomanry,  and  Lord  Russell,  and  others 
ef  the  wbifs  were  pelted  wilk  ImekbBU  al  the  bu^tinfs  io  West- 
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inifiRter !  They  are  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  that  queer 
compound  a  tite  Af^Ume.*  We  do  not  wonder  at  that ;  but  it 
does  seem  passing  strange  that  one,  brought  up  in  that  school 
of  license  and  uproar,  should  be  so  sensible  of  somewhat  similar, 
though  by  no  means  so  outrageous  excesses  here.  And  it  is  still 
more  strange  when  we  find  the  same  person  actually  willing  to 
see  even  the  ignorance,  stupidity  and  prejudice  of  the  whole 
realm,  fairly  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  the 
result  were  that  very  few  places  might  be  left  open  for  the  ao> 
commodation  of  suitable  leaders  for  such  a  rabble !  t 

Captain  Hall  affirms  that  our  government  is  still  a  mere  ex- 
periment, of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  anticipate  the  result, 
as  it  is  only  forty  years  since  its  foundation,  and  it  has,  even  sioce 
then,  been  altered  in  its  most  imjiortant  feature,  the  appniot- 
ment  of  the  Executive.  So  far  as  regards  the  Federal  Cousti- 
tution,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this.  We  confess,  that  withtn 
these  few  years  last  past,  we  have  occasionally  been  led  to  en- 
tertain some  gloomy  forebodings  upon  that  subject.  We  also 
admit  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  may  well  be  considered  a« 
the  cause  pf  all  oui  liberties,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  its  dissolution  would  make  their  duration  far  more  uncer- 
tain than  it  is  now.  But  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  our  con- 
cessions upon  this  subject.  There  are  some  parts  of  the  country, 
New-England  for  instance,  which  we  have  no  doubt  would 
maintain  their  popular  institutions  in  spite  of  that  dreadful  ca- 
tastrophe. There  are  other  parts  of  which,  from  some  peculiari- 
ties in  their  situation,  the  destiny  would  be  much  more  uncertaia. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  despair  of  any.  The  first,  almost  the 
only  question  in  such  matters  is,  are  the  people  prepared  Ibr 
free  institutions.  It  is  the  national  character  that  is  to  be 
looked  to  when  we  talk  of  constitutions — it  is  the  national  his- 
tory that  is  to  regulate  our  conjectures  about  the  future.  Now 
we  must  remind  Captain  Hall,  that  our  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject is  exactly  as  great,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  same  as  that  of 
England.  We  both  date  from  the  Petition  of  Right,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  parent  country  never  knew  the  pluddam 
tub  Uberiate  quietem^  until  she  got  rid  of  the  Stuarts.  Her  his- 
tory, until  1668,  full  as  it  is  of  high  and  heroical  examples  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  great  cause,  is  very  far  from  en- 
couraging. On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  love  of  liberty  is 
unsophisticated  and  virginal.  The  children  of  the.Puritan  and 
the  Huguenot  have  never  ceased  to  breathe  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  first  Pilgrims — the  spirit  of  Naseby  and  Marston- 

*  Madame  du  Deflfand. 
t  8«e  Captaia  HaU's  foeciaatMiis  at  the  ead  of  the  second  voliiiM. 
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Moor,  of  Monteontour  and  of  Ivry.  The  only  attempt  that  was 
ever  made  to  exercise  an  unconstitutional  power  over  us,  we 
resisted  with  a  seven  years'  war,  and  resisted  successfully. 
Let  it  be  remembered  what  was  the  character  of  that  conquest; 
one,  not  of  desperate  necessity  or  excited  passion,  but  of  pure, 
in  one  sense,  almost,  of  speculative  principle — let  it  be  fur- 
ther consideied,  that  after  that  Revolution,  as  it  is  called,  no 
violent  innovations,  no  popular  commotions  of  any  kind  occur- 
red; and,  that  when  at  length  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
organize the  system  of  confederation,  it  was  done  with  a  gravi- 
ty, a  deliberation,  a  critical  examination,  a  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  situation,  all  indi- 
cating precisely  that  frame  of  mind  which  best  fits  men  for  the 
enjoyment  and  the  defence  of  rational  liberty,  and  we  think  it 
will  be  confessed  (though  God  forbid  we  should  ever  have  to 
make  the  experiment)  that  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
States,  would  not  necessarily  perish  even  with  the  present 
general  government*  We  need  not  add,  however,  that  no- 
thing can  possibly  endanger  the  latter,  but  such  a  degree  of  in- 
fatuation in  our  ruleis,  as  shall  make  them  altogether  lose 
sight  of  the  just  and  moderate  principles,  and  the  hearty  and 
generous  sympathies,  the  truly  brotherly  love  in  which  it  had 
its  origin. 

We  have  seen  that  Captain  Hall  imputes  to  the  form  of 
government,  everything  which  seems  to  go.  amiss  in  the  coun- 
try, while  he  gives  it  no  credit  for  any  of  the  blessings  we  en- 
joy. He  professes  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  all  the  etvils 
that  afflict  us.  It  is,  that  a  degenerate  people  have  made  a  pure 
democracy  of  what  was  designed  by  its  founders  to  be  a  well- 
balanced  republic.  His  reasoning  upon  this  subject,  is  suffi- 
ciently ingenious,  but  it  has  a  fatal  defect — no  very  uncommon 
one,  to  be  &ture,  among  over-zealous  disputants — viz.  that  it  is  all 
a  peUtio  principit.  He  represents  the  delegate,  whether  in 
Congress  or  the  State  Legislature,  as  the  mere  agent  of  his  con- 
stituents, acting  under  perpetual  surveillance  and  constraint,  with- 
out any  free-will  of  his  own,  and  consequently,  without  any  sense 
either  of  dignity  or  responsibility.  This  notion  of  Captain 
Hall's,  we  undertake  to  say,  is  quite  erroneous.  It  is  most 
true,  that  through  the  ftequency  of  elections,  the  people  exer- 
cise a  greater  controul  over  their  representatives  here,  than 
they  do  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  and  so  much  the  better. 
But  they  allow  much  more  discretion  to  their  public  servants, 
and  are  muoh  more  under  their  influence  than  a  stranger  would 
be  apt  to  imagine.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  right  of  instruction 
is  umversaliy  admitted  here.     On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
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that  there  is  no  honest  man  in  the  country — none  who  is  mre 
of  a  place  in  the  national  or  state  councils— who  would  not 
blush  at  the  idea  of  compromising  with  his  conscience  or  bis 
principles  upon  the  plea  of  compliance  with  the  wiH  of  his 
constituents.  During  the  many  discussions  which  arose  in 
Congress,  in  relation  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  those  of 
the  (then)  opposition,  who  denounced  it  upon  the  ground  tbat 
the  will  of  the  people  had  been  despised  and  set  at  noug^ 
expressly  distinguished  the  case  of  the  presidential  electioii 
from  the  ordinary  duties  of  legislation.  We  were  among  those 
whose  wishes  in  that  contest  could  not  blind  them  to  the  folia* 
cy  of  this  notion,  supported  as  it  was  by  some  ^  our  ablest 
statesmen.  We  have  ever  regarded  the  argument  of  Mr. 
McLane,  of  Delaware,  in  reply  to  a  gentleman,  whose  talents 
are  justly  the  pride  of  this  State,  as  entirely  ceoelusive,  eres 
upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  But  none  but  tbe  most  misertt* 
ble  of  party  tools,  would  submit  in  practice,  to  the  princifrfe» 
carried  as  far  as  some  wild  theorists  among  us  have  sometimes 
been  disposed  to  push  it.  The  true  distinotion  is  a  very  simple  eiie« 
Before  an  election,  the  people  have  a  right  to  know,  if  tliey 
d^ire  it,  all  the  opinions  of  a  candidate  in  reference  to  p«Mie 
matters.  Any  thing  like  concealment  or  evasion  in  a  candidete 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  dolus  malwf — a  fraud  opoo 
the  rights  of  the  electors.  But  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  where 
the  representative  stands  uncommitted  at  the  time  cf  bis  elec- 
tion, (and  he  will  take  care  to  be  so  in  all  difficult  questicMis) 
or  we  will  add,  where  he  has  good  reason  to .  believe,  tliat 
subsequent  circumstances  would  have  induced  a  chaege  m 
popular  opinion,  he  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to 
follow  tbe  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  Any  other  doctrine 
would  undoubtedly  produce  all  the  evils  which  Captain  Hall 
has  so  ably  pointed  out.  It  would  make  a  debate  in  Congress 
the  most  solemn,  and  the  stupidest  farce  that  was  ever  enacted 
by  mountebanks  for  tbe  amusement  a  gaping  and  ignorant 
multitude.  It  would  convert  our  republic  not  into  a  deB»eera- 
cy  exactly,  but  into  something,  perhaps,  in  one  respect,  seC 
least,  nearly  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  inasmuch,  as  the  interest 
and  local  prejudices  which  would  govern  everything,  would  be 
far  more  incorrigible  than  if  the  whole  people  could  be  gatlier*> 
ed  together  in  one  vast  champ  de  Mmrs^  and  addressed  fmrif 
by  able  men  of  tbe  opposite  sides.  We  should  have  greater 
hopes  of  repealing  the  tariff,  if  the  voice  of  the  South— the 
voice  of  reason  pleadii^  eloquently,  because  with  the  deep 
earnestness  of  a  wronged  and  suffering  people— could  be  heard 
by  the  misguided  yeomanry  of  Mew-England  and  New-Yorkf 
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instead  of  hsTin;  to  address  men  wbo  coolly  shrag  up  their 
•boulders,  and  reply  ^o  unanswerable  argument,  by  pleading 
tbe  instructions  of  a  prejudiced  or  balf-informed  people.  Un« 
der  such  oiroomstances,  there  is  no  responsibility  either  in  the 
delegate  or  the  constituent..  Such  an  instance  as  this,  shews 
that  even  the  concession  we  have  just  made,  as  to  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  informed  beforehand,  what  are  the  opinions  of  a 
candidate,  must  be  received  with  a  very  important  qualified*^ 
tion.  Whatever  this  right  may  be  in  the  abstract,  it  is  plainly 
inexpedient  to  exercise  it,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions; 
and  we  believe,  accordingly,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  €lo,  in  fact,  exercise  it  with  exceeding  moderation.  We 
insist  upon  this  point  the  more,  because  it  is  one  of  immense 
practical  importance.  Some  experience  and  observation  in 
public  life,  have  convinced  us  that  this  sham  plea  of  the  will 
of  the  constituent  is  made  use  of  by  timeserving  and  unprin- 
eipled  politicians  far  oftener  than  facts  warrant  We  believe  that 
there  never  was  a  people  from  whom  a  representative,  who 
does  what  he  deems  his  duty  fearlessly,  and  dares  to  meet  his 
constituents  face  to  face,  with  a  candid  exposition  of  his  mo- 
tives,  had  less  to  fear.  In  almost  all  cases,  popular  excitement 
is  got  up  by  demagogues  at  home  to  answer  their  own  pur- 
poses. Jf  tbe  representative,  whose  conduct  is  impeached, 
meets  tbe  opposition  boldly,  and  encounters  and  exposes  its  au^ 
Ibors  in  open  discussion,  his  victory  is  generally  a  sure  and 
easy  one*  If,  on  the  contrary,  mistaking  the  clamours  of  a 
few  for  tbe  voice  of  the  whole,  he  shrink  from  the  contest — if, 
what  is  still  worse,  and  by  no  means  unheard  of,  he  cry  out 
peecavii  and  strike  in  with  the  apparent  humour  of  the  day, 
cither  to  secure  his  re-election,  or  give  to  his  future  conduct 
the  colour  of  acting  under  the  constraint  of  imperative  instruc- 
tions, what  marvel  if  the  majority  go  with  him,  and  what  was 
at  first  only  the  passion  of  the  moment  settle  down  into  a  con- 
firmed public  opinion?  However,  it  is  certain,  that  Captain 
Hall  prodigiously  overrates  this  evil — which  is,  we  think,  far 
«M>re  apparent  in  Congress  than  in  the  State  Legislatures,  that  is 
to  say,  most  apparent  to  «#,  who  have  the  happiness  to  live  in 
a  part  of  tbe  country  where  things  are,  in  general,  ordered 
aomewhat  differently.  .  But  conceding  bis  position  in  its  utmost 
extent,  the  government  would  still  be  essentially  different  from 
that  scene  of  wild  impulse,  and  tyrannical  misrule— a  pure  de- 
mocracy. There  is  too  much  delay,  division  and  variety  in  our 
system,  to  admit  of  some  of  the  greatest  evils  of  that  sort  of 
polity.  The  very  existence  of  two  distinct  governments, 
charing  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  of  a  public  opinion 
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formed  of  so  many  different  opinions,  and  acting,  when  fcMrmed 
with  such  tremendous  power,  is  an  element  in  such  a  problem 
of  incalculable  importance. 

Captain  Hall  supports  his  notion,  that  our  system  has  been 
every  day  getting  more  and  more  democratical  from  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  constitution  to  the  present  time,  by  various  little 
facts  of  no  great  moment,  either  singly  orDogether.  The  two 
features  of  the  times,  however,  on  which  he  dwells,  with  the 
greatest  emphasis,  are  universal  suffrage,  and  the  unpopula- 
rity of  the  Judiciary.  As  to  the  former,  our  objection  to  it  is 
the  very  reverse  of  Captain  Hall's,  and,  of  cx>urse,  as  we  coo- 
•eive,  more  just.  We  regard  it  as  of  an  aristocratic,  or  rather 
oligarchical  character.  Its  direct  tendency  is,  at  some  future 
day,  to  throw  an  immense  weight  into  the  scale  of  wealth.  So 
far,  upon  the  whole,  its  operation  has  probably  been  the  other 
way,  because  the  population  of  the  country  is  so  thin,  that 
even  at  the  North,  a  servant  acknowledges  himself  only  a 
'*  help.''  But  in  the  great  capitals,  our  experience  is  am- 
ple to  shew,  that  this  ultra-democratical  measure  is  destin- 
ed, as  all  extremes  do,  to  ^'fall  on  the  other  side."  It  is  one  of 
those  sophisms  or  fallacies,  of  which  some,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, are  peculiar  to  each  distinct  form  of  government,  and 
produce  effects,  as  he  ingeniously  shews,  the  very  reverse  of 
what  are  expected  from  them.*  With  respect  to  universal 
suffrage,  then,  the  case  stands  thus.  As  long  as  the  country 
continues  thinly  peopled,  it  does  no  great  harm,  if  any,  espe- 
cially in  the  slave-holding  States,  and  as  soon  as  our  num* 
bers  shall  have  swelled  up  to  anything  like  a  European  redun- 
dancy, it  will  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  real  democracy  of 
the  country,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  are  as  yet  un- 
prepared to  say.  We  shall  not  complain  of  it,  however,  if 
its  tendency  be,  as  some  affirm,  to  postpone  this  result  to  a  later 
period  than  might  otherwise  be  assigned  for  it,  by  elevating 
the  feelings  of  the  poor  and  habituating  them  to  the  exercise 
of  a  practical  independence. 

As  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Judiciary,  we  are  deliberately 
of  opinion  that  the  evil  does  exist,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  very 
worst  symptoms  of  our  case.  The  Legislatures  of  the  States 
are  everlastingly  reforming  this  branch  of  their  government, 
which  they  spare  no  pains,  as  it  would  appear,  to  bring  into 
hatred  and  contempt  with  the  people.  There  are  two  prominent 
causes  of  these  discontents.     The  first  is,  that  the  Judges  who 

"*  Pol.  lib.  Iv.  c.  13.    The  whole  passage  is  well  worth  eonsalting  and  laeditatUtg 
upon. 
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interpret  the  condtitution  and  the  laws,  are,  of  course,  obliged 
to  comply  with  them,  in  tiroes  of  popular  excitement,  whatever 
offence  it  may  ^ive  to  the  party  leaders  of  the  day.  They  must 
adhere  to  principles,  while  every  body  around  their  judgment- 
seat  is  inflamed  with  passion — ^they  must  be  weighing  little 
scruples  and  technical  niceties  in  golden  scales,  when  impatient 
patriotism,  clamorous  for  a  sacrifice  at  whatever  price,  rebels 
against  every  restraint,  and  represents  the  smallest  delay  as 
&tal  to  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not  very  strange,  therefore^ 
that  petulant,  short-sighted  politicians,  should  be  uneasy  under 
this  salutary  control,  nor  that  the  vexation  and  chafing  occa- 
sioned by  the  curb,  should  be  frequently  visited  on  those  whose 
oflice  it  is  to  hold  the  reins.  It  is  the  old  complaint  against  every 
government  of  laws — and  what  makes  it  so  very  difficult  to 
enjoy  that  inestimable  blessing.  Livy  puts  it  into  the  mouths 
of  the  young  conspirators  who  would  have  restored  tfaeTarquins, 
that  they  might  have  something  to  hope  from  their  favour  and 
indulgence,  instead  of  being  subject  to  an  inflexible  rule,  along 
with  the  mass  of  the  people.  Leges  rem  surdam,  inexorabi- 
lem  esse,  salubriorem  melioremque  inopi  quam  potenti,  nihil 
laxamenti  nee  veniae  habere.  Every  predominant  faction  has  a 
taste  for  the  same  sort  of  license,  and  prefers  its  Tarquins  to  truth 
and  justice.  But  the  other  cause  is,  perhaps,  more  active  and 
incessant  in  its  operation.  It  is  that  every  legislative  body  in  the 
country  is  filled  with  professional  lawyers,  the  inferior  sort  of 
whom,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  rather  a  pragmatical  and  noisy  than 
a  very  enlightened  class  of  people,  and  who  seldom  forget,  in  their 
public  or  corporate  capacity,  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered,  or 
imagine  they  have  suffered  m  their  private  business.  The  loss 
of  a  cause  through  ignorance,  a  demurrer  overruled,  a  sally 
of  passion  reproved— such  are  the  motives  which  too  fre- 
quently lead  to  attempts  at  momentous  reforms  in  this  most 
important  department  of  civil  government.  In  the  absence  of 
such  motives,  the  mere  love  of  change,  or  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
or  the  self-conceit  characteristic  of  those  who  make  it  a  profes- 
sion to  correct  abuses  in  established  institutions,  leads  to  the 
same  result.  It  is  lamentable  to  witness  the  effects  of  this 
fault-finding  disposition.  Judges,  even  in  States,  where  their 
tenure  is  during  good  behaviour,  live  in  perpetual  anxiety  for 
their  safety,  or  indignation  at  their  wrongs.  They  have  scarcely 
any  of  that  authority  which  their  station  ought  to  confer.  If 
their  own  characters  are  above  reproach,  there  is  an  infallible 
means  of  making  them  feel  the  effects  of  popular  hatred,  or  what 
is  scarcely  less  terrible,  of  the  hostility  of  demagogues  and 
VOL.  IV. — ^No.  8.  44 
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innovatorf .  If  the  constitution  forbids  the  jud^e  to  be  taken 
from  the  of&ee,  it  does  not,  it  is  said,  prevent  the  office  being 
taken  frmn  the  judge.  This  wretched  sophism  has  had  too  manj 
advocates  in  our  councils.  At  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  ser- 
yice,'  on  a  pittance  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  salary,  when  he 
is  unfitted  by  long  disuse  for  the  labours  of  the  bar,  and  has  no 
hofie,  no  refuge  left  him,  he  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  cast  off 
by  some  freak  in  legislation,  and  consigned  to  poverty  in  bis  old 
age.  This  contest  between  the  bar  and  the  bench  is  fearfully 
unequal.  Everything  is  in  favour  of  the  assailants,  who  exer- 
cise an  incalculable  control  over  public  opinion.  Everything 
is  against  their  victims,  to  whom  a  species  of  odium  attaches, 
because  they  seem  to  be  the  only  irresponsible  agents  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  their  decrees  are  represented  not  unplausi- 
biy  as  superseding  the  sovereignty  of  the  legislature.  Even 
where  the  constitution  nmninaUy  secures  to  a  judge  his  office 
during  good  behaviour,  this  state  of  things  is  sufficiently  harass- 
ing and  humiliating.  But  our  reformers  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  sinister  power  they  already  possess.  The  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty of  altering  the  constitution,  although  not  by  any  means  so 
great  as  they  oui(ht  to  be,  are  still  a  serious,  practical  restraint 
The  term  of  service,  therefore,  must  be  limited,  so  thut  rhe 
magistrate  whose  opinions  ought  to  be  formed  and  delivered 
without  fear,  favour  or  affi^ction,  may  be  placed  as  much  ai 
possible  under  the  influence  of  such  motives.  What  can  we 
expect  from  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  end,  but  the  utter 
degradation  of  the  bench,  in  spite  of  whatever  talents  and  learn- 
ing may  occasionally  adorn  it?  And  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
law  should  not  fall  into  contempt,  along  with  those  who  admin- 
ister it— ^ntil  the  tenure  of  property  become  altogether  preca<^ 
rious,  and  no  rule  or  principle  of  justice  be  left  to  regulate  the 
conduct  and  the  sentiments  of  mankind  f 

We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  these  consequences  have 
as  yet  occurred,  to  any  material  extent.  On  the  contrary,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  inform  ourselves,  nothing  can  be 
more  blameless  and  exemplary,  than  the  conduct,  both  pablic 
and  private,  of  the  great  majority  of  our  judges.  We  speak 
only  of  the  tendency  of  a  state  of  feeling  which,  we  think,  is  be- 
ginning to  exist  among  us.  We  fear  that  what  has  been  justly 
called  the  most  contemptible  of  all  characters,  a  popular  judge, 
will  not  long  be  a  very  rare  one.  For  instance,  a  practice  is 
creeping  in  among  us,  having  its  origin  undoubtedly  in  the  very 
feelings  to  which  we  allude,  though,  at  first  sight,  apparently  at 
yariance  with  them,  which  strikes  us  as  shockingly  indecorous. 
It  18  that  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the  bar  at  the  end  of  a  circuit. 
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to  proclaim  to  the  people  the  astonishinir  intelligence,  that  their 
bumble  servant,  his  Honor,  has  actually  done  his  duty  !  There 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  situation  of  the  par^ 
ties,  where  one  of  them  can  presume  to  offer,  and  the  other 
fltoop  to  accept,  such  certificates  of  |rood  behaviour.  In  spite 
of  this  downward  tendency,  however,  such  has  been  the  efficacy 
of  the  restraints  imposed  in  our  constitutions  upon  the  will  <Mf 
the  legislatures,  that  attempt  after  attempt,  has  been  every- 
where made  in  vain  to  introduce  the  principle  of  an  elective 
judiciary,  and  very  few  of  the  States  are  as  yet  cursed  with  such 
a  system.  So  much  for  our  unchecked  democracy  I  We  may 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  odium  under  which  the  bench  labours, 
is  destined  to  pass  away  without  doing  any  permanent  or  exten- 
sive evil,  and  that  experience  will  at  length  teach  the  people,  or 
rather  their  mi^-leaders,  how  to  appreciate  the  first  of  all  civil 
advantages,  an  upright,  enlightened  and  learned  magistracy.  For 
ourselves,  if  we  were  asked  what  single  circumstance  would  go 
farther  than  any  other,  to  give  stability  and  security  to  our  in- 
stitutions, we  should  not  hesitate  to  name  such  a  magistracy* 
Without  considering  the  effects  of  their  example,  and  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  an  order  of  men  set  apart  to  be  distributors 
of  justice  among  their  fellow-citizens,  upon  the  morals  of  th« 
people,  the  single  fact  that  a  learned  bench  will  infallibly  create 
a  learned  and  enlightened  bar,  is  of  itself  conclusive.  It  has 
been  said  of  this  country,  that  it  is  not  priest — but  lawyer-rid- 
den. That  the  profession  has  an  immense  influence  here,  is 
undeniable.  We  may  apply  to  them,  by  the  help  of  a  pun,  the 
line— 

Agnosco  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam. 

JSut  our  case  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one.  Lawyers— the  in- 
terpreters of  the  legislative  will,  and  the  arbiters  of  the  all-per- 
rading  interests  ofmeum  et  tuum^  have  had  and  ever  must  have 
the  same  ascendant  in  all  free  countries.  The  liberties  of  Eng* 
land,  and,  both  remotely  and  immediately,  our  own,  are  more 
due  to  this  than  to  any  other  class  of  men.  Whoever  has  studied 
the  most  important  period,  except  one  other,  of  modern  history^ 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  the  parent  country,  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  its  consummation  in  1688,  will  be 
fully  convinced  of  this.  He  will  find  Lord  Coke,  at  one  end  of 
this  period,  reporting  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  Lord  Somers  at 
tbe  other,  drawing  the  Qill  of  Rights,  and  adjusting.tbe  balance 
of  the  Constitution,  while  all  the  intermediate  space  is  filled  up 
with  the  learned  and  patriotic  labours  of  men  like  Selden, 
Wbiteloeke,  and  Prynne.    Our  own  Revolution  was  brought 
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about  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  the  influence  6f  the  profession, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  is  so  great,  that  everything  connected  with 
its  character,  is  matter  of  the  most  serious  public  interest.  It 
has  been  reckoned  a  profound  stroke  of  king-craft  in  Augustm, 
that  he  committed  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  law  to 
to  a  select  number  of  juris-consults  appointed  by  himself,  with 
that  pliant  tool,  Ateius  Capito  at  their  head;  for  the  purpose  of 
insensibly  fashioning  and  accommodating  public  t>pinion  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  To  keep  up  the  old  order  of  things  here, 
we  would  pursue  the  same  policy.  We  would  select  the  ablest 
lawyers  and  best  men,  and  only  such,  to  be  judges  of  the  people. 
We  would  clothe  them  with  authority  and  awe.  We  wouU 
consecrate  them  as  a  priesthood,  and  exact  of  them  the  same 
purity  and  holiness  of  living.  As  drunkenness  in  an  Arcfaon  was 
punished  with  death  at  Athens,  so  no  man  should  sit  on  the 
judgment-seat  of  a  free  people,  who  was  not  exempt  even  firom 
those  blemishes  which  are  sometimes  treated  as  venial  in  other 
men.  But  above  all,  he  should  be  penetrated,  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  with  the  solemnity  of  his  office  and  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  whose  oracles  he  is  appointed  to  deliver. 
This  is  the  grandest  feature  of  popular  government ;  nor  can  we 
imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  a  type  more  strikingly  and  disf^ust- 
ingly  illustrative  of  that  government  in  its  corrupt  and  degradedi 
form,  than  a  weak  or  unprincipled  judge,  prostituting  his  high 
office  to  the  interests  or  opinions  of  a  day ;  or  an  ignorant  ju<^ 
making  law  a  snare  and  right  a  mockery.  We  have  dwelt  upon 
this  topic  the  longer,  because,  we  fear,  it  is  not  supererogatcny 
to  do  so  ;  happy,  if  our  poor  remarks  should  bring  but  one  in- 
considerate person  to  serious  reflection  upon  a  subject,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  important  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  free  people.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  adoiin- 
istration  of  justice  should  be  exempt  from  criticism.  Far  from 
it— .hut  we  protest  against  systematic  eflbrts  to  excite  popular 
prejudices  against  the  bench,  by  indiscriminate  and  furious  de- 
nunciatien,  misrepresentation  and  calumny. 

To  return  to  our  text.  If  we  were  disposed  to  point  out  the 
charhcteristic,  in  which  it  seems  to  us,  that  we  difier  most  from 
our  fathers,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  we  should  pitch  upon 
our  rage  for  innovation,  and  our  overweening  confidence  in 
what  are  called  principles  in  politics.  We  have  already  advert- 
ed to  the  exUemesolniety  and  moderation  of  the  revolutionaiy 
statesmen.  This  trait  was  most  remarkable.  It  had,  indeed, 
eminently  distinguished  the  revolution,  and  even  the  rebellion 
in  England ;  but,  not  we  think,  in  an  equal  degree.  Had 
the  Congress  and^other  legislative  bodies  of  that  age  been  filled 
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with  philosophers  of  as  enlarged  views  as  those  who  composed 
the  CoDstituant  Assembly  of  France,  what  a  deluge  of  innovar 
tion  had  swept  over  the  land— what  a  fantastic  model  of  theo*- 
retical  perfection  would  have  been  proposed  for  the  government 
of  our  new-born  republics,  *'  with  centric  and  excentric  scrib* 
bled  over,  cycle  and  epicycle  orb  in  orb  ."*  Our  fathers  were, 
after  all,  but  plain,  practical  statesmen,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  succeeding  generations,  and  especially 
the  present,  have  found  their  work  so  very  imperfect.  The 
light  of  political  metaphysics  has  been  let  in  upon  every  part 
of  the  social  fabric,  and  nothing  will  hereafter  be  allowed  to 
^and,  that  shall  only  have  experience  and  authority  on  its 
side.  There  is  against  all  our  institutions,  a  standing  **  rule  to 
shew  cause"  why  they  should  not  be  altered  or  abolished.  The 
rotation  or  raiatery  system,  is  thus  creeping  on  from  offices  to 
the  government  which  confers  them — ^from  men  to  principles. 
It  is  not  enough  that  everything  as  it  is,  be  **  very  good" — we 
are  dissatisfied  as  long  as  something  better  may  be  imagin- 
ed. The  human  mind,  we  believe,  to  be  marching,  athpaM^ 
de-ckarge  towards  perfection — why  should  government  and  law 
not  partake  of  the  universal  progress?  Brilliant  as  these 
ideas  are,  we  confess  we  have  serious  doubts  whether  they 
ought  to  be  acted  on  until  intellect  shall  not  only  have  advanc- 
ed a  little  farther — but  (what  is  very  material)  made  sure  of 
its  conquests,  and  turned  them  to  some  account.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  trust  our  rice-fields  to  such  theoretical  geniuses, 
and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  as  matters  stand  at  present, 
we  gain  any  thing  by  our  *'  constancy  in  nothing  but  change,'* 
engaged,  as  we  are,  in  a  work,  like  that  long  ago  sung — 

Of  thorough  reformation, 

Which  always  must  be  carried  on 
And  sdll  be  doing,  never  done  ; 
As  if  '*  Republics^^  were  intended 
^or  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  Captain  Hall's  prejudice  is  to  be 
(bund  in  his  remarks  upon  the  state  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. He  admits,  that  what  he  calls  elementary,  that  is  popu- 
lar, education  is  successfully  cultivated  and  universally  diffused; 
but  he  affirms,  that  the  attainments  of  young  men  who  go  re- 
gularly through  the  grammar  school  and  the  college,  are  lamen- 
tably superficial.     This  he  considers  as  an  undoubted  effect  of 

*  We  have  before  m  at  this  moment,  one  of  these  projets  de  CowHtuiion,  on 
mathematical  principles,  that  beats  the  Ptolomean  system  hollow.  We  wish  we 
eoold  give  it  entire  tor  the  use  of  our  speculative  poUtif  ians.  It  may  be  found  In 
Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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our  levelling  principles-*^!!  opinion  altogether  irreconcilable 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  even  with  the  account  of  this 
matter  which  Captain  Hail  has  himself  given,  in  a  paaaage 
hereafter  to  be  submitted  to  our  readers.  Now  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  repel  the  inoputation :  we  have  too  often  said  as  much 
on  previous  occasions,  not  to  consider  ourselves  fairlj  estopped 
on  this  subject.  There  are  very  few  men  of  science  and  atill 
fewer  scholars  among  us— we  speak,  of  course,  in  reference 
to  the  European  standard.  But  how  many  were  there  under 
the  Provincial  Governments,  with  all  *^  appliances  and  means 
to  boot"  furnished  by  the  right  of  primogeniture  ?  A  dozen  or 
two  young  gentlemen  from  Carolina,  not  so  many  from  Virgi- 
nia, and  still  fewer  (if  any  at  all)  from  the  North  of  the  Poto- 
mac, were  sent  to  English  schools  and  universities.*  The 
tiite  of  these  became  accomplished  scholars  up  to  a  certain 
point.  The  late  General  Thomas  Pinckney,  for  instance,  was, 
we  have  no  doubt,  the  very  best  Hellenist  (of  a  young  man)  that 
any  part  of  America  has  ever  had  to  boast  of  ;t  though  we  do  not 
know  that  he  became  extensively  read  in  Greek  learning.  Just 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  a  cluster  of  accom- 
plished young  men,  contemporaries  of  the  distinguished  person 
just  mentioned,  retured  to  Carolina  from  their  studies  in  Eng- 
land, and  true  to  the  spirit  imbibed  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cieiits,  contributed  >greatly  to  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try. We  are  far,  very  far  from  disputing  their  merit — they 
were  an  honour  ai!d  blessing  to  the  State,  and  they  formed  a 
society  far  superior  in  some  interesting  respects,  to  anything 
that  has  succeeded  it  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  But  the  sys- 
tem was  essentially  aristocratic  and  eiclusive,  as  the  improve- 
ments it  led  to  were  altogether  exotic.  Those  who  were  boi^  to 
large  fortunes,  were  thus  educated  in  England ;  but  what  was  done 
for  learning  at  home  f  What  was  done  to  prepare  the  soil  here 
for  future  cultivation  and  productiveness  ?  What  seats,  what 
seminaries  of  science  were  endowed  in  the  Provinces — we  mean 
the  Southern  more  particularly.  No  means  at  all  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  or  next  to  none  were  provided  by  the  government 
for  people  of  moderate  fortunes.  When,  therefore,  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother  country,  and  the  abolition  of  the  right 
of  primogeniture  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  educating  young 
men  at  English  grammar  schools,  there  was  an  end  to  all 

'  A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  King  at  this  period  by  his  Mi^jestj's  Americaa 
subjects  then  in  London.  Of  the  thirty  who  signed  it,  tevenieen  were  citisens  of 
Charleston— and  sent  thither  for  their  edycatwn. — See  QordenU  Antedsiu,  Seeomi 
Series,  p.  4. 

t  This  gentleman  was  pre-eminent  in  bis  classes  at  Westainster^d  was  for  a  loBg 
time  Capuin  of  the  Town- Boys. 
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scholarship,  for  the  simple  reasotii  that  there  were  no  grammar 
schools  ou  this  side  of  the  ocean,  at  which  more  than  a  smat* 
terinir  of  Greek  and  Latin  could  be  acquired     The  people  of 
the  South  now  began  to  send  their  children  to  Northern  col-  * 
le^es,  where  the  standard  of  classical  learning  had  never  been 
high,  even  under  the  old  regime^  because  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  did  not  a<lmit  of  their  giving  their  youth  a  foreign  edu- 
cation, and  where  until,  very  recently,  it  continued  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly low.     Here  is  an  explanation  of  the  whole  affair. 
Following  mechanically  the  old  system,  we  have  confined  our 
boys  almost  exclusively,  during  their  whole  elementary  coursci 
to  the  very  studies  which  it  was  impossible  they  should  culti- 
vate successfully.     We  have  insisted  on  making  them  classical 
scholars,  and  nothing  but  classical  scholars,  when  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  classical  teacher  to  be  had  in  the  whole  coun- 
try for  love  or  money.     The  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  life 
were  thus  thrown  away  almost  entirely— childhood,  and  a  good 
part  of  youth  were  struck  out  of  existence,  for  all  purposes  of 
solid  improvement;  for,  a  young  gentleman  was  sent  to  col- 
lege, as  a  matter  of  course,  ignorant  of  every  thing  but  a  few 
grammar  rules,   which  he  did  not  know  how  to  apply,  and  a 
few  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin  (hideously  mispronounced)  which 
he  did  not  know  how  to.construe.     Of  the  four  years  allotted  to 
the  college  course,  a  very  considerable  portion  was  thrown  away 
upon  the  same  mockery  of  classical  studies ;  but  it  would  be 
injustice  to  deny,  that  something  more  was  acquired  at  the  same 
time.     Before  the  young  man  was  admitted  to  his  first  degree, 
be  had  a  fair  chance  of  picking  up  a  little  geometry,  a  little 
chemistry,  a  little  school-logic,  and  quite  asnnuch  as  was  desir- 
able of  Scotch  metaphysics.     These  various  attainments,  sur- 
mounted with  a  suitable  stock  of  self-sufficiency,  and  a  lofty 
contempt  of  prejudice  and  authority,  fitted  him  to  enter  with 
advantage  upon  the  duties  of  active  life.     The  truth  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  root  of  this  execrable  system,  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  the  discipline  of  the  college,  which,  as  things  go,  is  a  mere 
hospital  of  incurables.     We  roust  begin  at  the  beginning.     A 
boy  when  he  is  matriculated  at  a  university,  ought  to  be  alrea- 
dy an  accomplished  scholar,   in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  ought  to  be  critically  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as 
IB  English,  that  is  to  say,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  write  them  all 
with  correctness,  and  have  his  mind  deeply  imbued,  with  the 
beauties  which  a  knowledge  of  them  reveals  to  the  adept.     But 
if  he  have  acquired  nothing,  before  he  go  to  a  college,  what 
can  the  most  assiduous  and  learned  teacher  make  of  him  there  in 
a  few  years,  but  a  smatterer  and  a  charUtan9  Such  is  the  true 
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faistoricai  explanation  of  the  fact ;  and  now  we  ask,  what  has 
democrcuy  to  do  with  it  ?  We  venture  to  say,  that,  if  by  any 
magic,  three  such  schools  as  Eton,  Westminster  and  Winches- 
'  ter,  or  the  Charter-House,  could  be  established  in  the  ihiea 
great  divisions  of  the  Atlantic  States,  in  the  course  of  ten  years, 
at  the  outside,  a  total  change  would  have  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  literature  all  over  the  country.  We  speak  advisedly,  from 
the  wonderful  progress  which,  without  such  a  help,  we  have  made 
in  the  same  period  just  elapsed.  But  we  need  not  tell  a  ScotchVnaii 
bow  difficult  it  has  been  found  to  get  up  a  good  grammar  school, 
even  under  a  monarchical  government,  and  in  the'*  modem  A- 
thens,"  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  strange  enough,  but  not  so  strange  as 
ridiculous,  to  hear  the  objection  to  our  want  of  classical  learning 
coming  from  such  a  quarter.  We  should  like  to  be  informed 
how  many  scholars  could  be  found,  on  the  most  accurate  sar^ 
vey,  between  Johnny  Groat^s  House  and  the  Tweed  ! 

In  education  as  in  other  things,  the  beginning  is  half  the 
work.  If  we  are  still  behind  hand  in  this  important  concern, 
it  is  owing  to  causes  growing  out  of  the  situation  of  the  coao- 
try,  not  of  the  form  of  government.  The  people  considered 
either  in  their  individual  or  collective  capacity,  have  been  asy- 
thing  but  indiflferent  to  education  and  letters.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  cite  examples  to  shew  this.  What  can  be  more 
magniflcent,  than  the  liberality  which  Harvard  has  experienc- 
ed from  the  opulent  merchants  of  Boston  ?  And  where  can 
any  society  be  found  more  entirely  devoted  to  liberal  pursuits, 
than  that  of  the  city  just  mentioned?  The  same  spirit  has 
prevailed  in  evfry  part  of  the  country— even  where  cirt^m- 
stances  have  been  far  less  favourable  to  its  developemeot. 
This  State,  for  instance,  appropriates  annually  much  more  thaa 
a  tithe*  of  its  whole  revenue  to  the  .instruction  of  its  pec»ple. 
She  has  founded  at  great  expence,  a  college  which  has  been  jtise- 
ly  complimented  by  Captain  Hall,  and  furnished  it  with  a  most 
excellent  library.  She  annually  appropriates  to  the  support  of 
it,  about  $15,000.  By  this  means,  the  advantage  of  attending 
the  lectures  of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  America,  is  ex- 
tended to  all  who  can  afford  a  small  annual  advance  out  of  their 
own  funds.  To  the  education  of  the  poor,  in  free  schools,  we 
give  nearly  $40,000  per  annum.  All  this  for  a  population  of 
only  240,000  whites.  This  is  pnlv  one  out  of  many  other 
equally  shining  examples  in  the  Atlantic  States,  while  ia  the 
West,  whole,  towiiships  of  land  in  those  rising  commonwealths, 
have  been  consecrated  to  letters,  and  the  education  of  youth 
provided  for  by  a  solemn  covenant,  and  placed  beyond  the 
*  More  accurately  a  tizth. 
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reach  of  chance,  or  change  among  ''  the  canon  laws  of  their 
fidundation." 

So  who  does  not  see  from  Captain  Hall's,  own  shewing,  that 
the  reason  why  a  greater  number  do  not  become  hterary  men 
by  profession,  is,  that  they  hare  something,  at  least,  more  a- 
greeable  to  do. 

**  Every  thing  in  America,  as  I  belieye  I  have  before  mentioned,  ap- 
pears to  be  antedated— every  thing  and  every  body  is  on  the  move— 
and  the  field  is  so  wide  and  so  fertile,  that  no  man,  whatever  be  his  age, 
if  he  possess  the  slightest  spark  of  energy,  can  fail  to  reap  from  the 
▼irgin  soil  an  adequate  harvest.  By  the  word  adequate,  I  mean  a  suf- 
ficient return  for  his  own  maintainance  and  that  of  a  family.  Thus 
the  great  law  of  our  nature,  be  fruitful  and  multiply,' having  no  check, 
supersedes  every  other,  carrying  before  it  classics,  science,  the  fine 
arts,  letters,  taste,  and  refinements  of  every  description,  in  one  great 
deluge  of  population. 

*'  This  is  hardly  any  figure,  being  almost  literally  the  fact.  As  ap- 
plied to  education,  its  effects  are  somewhat  of  the  following  nature.  A 
boy  who  hears  and  sees  nothing  at  all  around  him  but  independence,  and 
individual  license  to  do  almost  any  thing,  very  soon  becomes  too  wild 
for  his  father's  house;  and  off  he  is  sent  to  school.  When  there,  he  Is 
restless  himself,  and  the  cause  of  restlessness  in  otheis;  for  he  worries 
bis  parents  till  he  accomplishes  his  purpose  of  going  to  college.  This 
point  gained,  his  object  is  to  run  through  the  required  course  as  fast  as 
possible,  get  his  examination  over,  and  take  his  degree,  that  he  may 
be  at  liberty  to  follow  the  paths  of  his  predecessors,  and  scamper  away 
to  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West  or  South,  where,  whatever  betides 
bim,  in  whatever  line  of  industry  his  taste  or  talents  may  be  cast,  he  is 
sure  of  being  able  to  support  a  wife  and  children. 

**  This  appears  to  be  going  on,  with  slight  shades  of  difference,  over 
the  whole  United  States,  and  is,  in  truth,  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  their  geographical  and  political  situation.  The  Americans  assure 
us  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  altered.  Perhaps  not.  At  all  events,  it 
must  be  submitted  to,  but  whether  for  good  or  for  evil  is  not  now  the 
question.  The  real  point  is,  whether  or  not  any  modified  restraint  can 
be  placed  upon  the  operation  of  such  powerful  principles  of  human  ac- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  young  men  of  that  country,  so  as  to  give  them» 
along  with  their  present  advantages,  those  also  which  spring  out  of 
classical  knowledge  ? — ^I  fear  not. 

**  W^hat  answer,  for  instance,  can  be  made  to  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who 
sees  before  him  so  wide  and  tempting  an  area  for  his  immediate  exer- 
tions to  expand  themselves  in — who  is  certain  that  if  he  marries  to- 
morrow, with  scarcely  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  he  may  rear  up  half-a- 
dozen  children  in  as  many  years,  and  maintain  them  in  abundance,  till 
they  are  in  a  state  to  shift  for  themselves  t  Or  who  begs  you  to  tell 
him  in  what  respect  Greek  and  Latin,  or  the  differential  calculus,  wiU 
advance  his  project  of  demolishing  the  wilderness,  and  peopling  the 
ground  where  it  stood  t  Or  how  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  will  im- 
prove the  discipline  of  a  gang  of  negroes  on  a  rice  or  cotton  plantii- 
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tion  T  You  can  really  say  nothing  in  reply.  For  what  inftniction  yM 
give  him  in  reading  and  writing  he  is  most  grateful ;  but  for  all  the 
graces  of  litetature,  or  the  refinements  of  science,  or  the  elegancies  of 
polished  societies,  be  cares  not  half  a  straw.  In  fact,  they  are  so  much 
in  his  way,  that  if  he  chanced  to  have  picked  any  of  them  up,  he  feds 
tempted  aflerwards  to  fiing  them  from  him  as  troublesome  encum- 
brances, only  tending  to  excite  distrust  in  those  unqualified  to  appreciate 
such  attainments.**  Vol.i.  pp.  304-305. 

If,  bowevef)  this  young  Rapid  had  been  made  miens  volens  to 
ikcquire  an  adequate  fhnd  of  classical  learning  while  he  had  yet 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  before  he  got  such  high-flying  tiotions 
into  his  head,  viz.  at  a  grammar-school,  we  will  answer  for  it, 
the  whole  complexion  of  his  destiny  had  been  altered.  But 
educated  as  we  are  in  this  country,  it  is  too  late  to  think,  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  of  going  back  to  our  accidence.  None 
but  those  who  are  very  fortunately  circumstanced,  can  attempt 
such  a  laborious  and  disheartening  enterprize,  and  even  thej 
may  have  cause  to  repent  of  their  aspiring  efiTorts  at  improve- 
ment, when  they  come  to  discover  how  uneqoal  a  chance  they 
stand  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  few  to  sympathize  with 
them.  But  what,  we  ask  again,  has  democracy  to  do  with  this? 
It  is  human  nature  that  is  to  blame — it  is  those  feelings  which 
Milton  so  feelingly  alludes  to  in  one  of  his  letters — *^  Why  should 
not  all  the  fond  hopes,  that  forward  youth  and  vanity  are  fledge 
with,  call  me  forward  more  powerfully,  than  a  poor,  regatd- 
lesse  and  unprofitable  sin  of  curiosity  should  be  able  to  witboM 
me,  whereby  a  man  cats  himself  ofl^  from  all  action,  and  be- 
comes the  most  helpless,  pusillanimous  and  unweaponed  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  the  most  unfit  and  unable  to  do  that  which 
all  mortals  aspire  to,  either  to  be  useful  to  their  friends,  or  to 
ofiTend  their  enemies."  How  can  we  wonder  then,  that  active 
life,  with  all  the  present  and  tempting  rewards  which  it  holds 
out  to  ambition  and  enterprize,  should  draw  into  its  vortex 
almost  all  the  available  talent  of  the  country.  If,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  literary  pursuits,  however 
elevated,  and  ennobling,  and  congenial  to  his  own  incomparable 
spirit,  were  felt  by  Milton  to  require  an  eflfort  of  self-denial, 
v^hat  shall  be  said  of  them  in  such  a  country  as  this  f  But 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  inseparable  and  accidental,  a 
life  of  contemplation  would  have  vastly  more  attractions,  were 
tech  of  our  larger  cities  filled  witli  gentlenroe,  wdl-g^reunded 
in  classical  Iteming  at  school,  though  they  went  m  fiiither, 
giving  countenance  and  support  to  literary  men. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  question  about  the  operation  of  a  gtfHsri^ 
ment,  is  a  practical  onis,  and  oan  be  decided  only  by  experienteb 
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Who  would  guppose,  a  priarif  that  the  much  injured  elose 
boroughs  should  have  been  so  often,  we  may  almost  say  uni- 
formly, the  refuge  of  distressed  parliamentary  reform-men, 
driven  off  the  field  of  a  county  election  by  an  ungrateful  peoploi 
with  "  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat  ?'*  Who  would  imagine 
that  a  tribunal  of  justice  could  owe  its  independence  to  the  very 
venality  of  its  places — as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  ?  The  causes  which  produce  any  given 
effect  in  politics,  are  far  too  complicated  and  obscure,  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  coup  d^ml  militcdre  of  a  philosopher  of  the 
quarter-deck,  galloping  through  a  country  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
odd  miles  a-day,  Sundays  included.  There  is  no  experimentum 
^rucis  to  detect  them,  even  for  the  benefit  of  more  cautious  in- 
quirers ;  and  the  highest  wisdom  amounts  here  to  no  more  than 

a   sage   empiricism acquiesing  as  our   fathers   did   in   an 

established  order  of  things  until  its  evils  become  insufferable, 
and  then  making  just  such  changes  as  the  occasion  calls  for, 
and  no  more.  Those  who  judge  fron)  superficial  appearances 
or  general  maxims,  will  be  forever  blundering.  Every  republic 
will  pass  with  them  for  a  licentious  democracy,  and  every  repub- 
lican ''have  the  manners  of  a  Swiss  bred  in  Holland."  While, 
on  the  contrary,  to  those  accustomed  to  popular  institutions,  the 
very  pame  of  royalist  will  be  synonimous  with  sycophant  and 
slave,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  monarchical  government  ap[>ear 
incompatible  with  dignity  and  virtue.  Would  the  rudest  and 
coarsest  citizen  of  this  country  gain  by  exchanging  places  with 
the  creature,  painted  by  Count  Hamilton  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, as  best  fitted  to  make  his  way  to  preferment  in  an  Eng- 
lish court  ?  ''  II  jugea  qu'au  milieu  d'une  cour  florissante  en 
beautes  et  abondante  en  argent,  il  ne  devait  s'occuper  que  du  soin 
de  plaire  a  son  maitre,  de^aire  valoir  les  avantages  que  la  na- 
ture lui  avait  donnes  pour  le  jeu  et  mettre  en  usage  de  nouveaux 
Stratagemes  en  amour."  Yet  even  Captain  Hall  would  scarcely 
venture  to  deny  that  many  hundreds  of  such  men  hold  up  their 
)ieads  with  all  the  insolence  of  conceded  superiority  in  Bond- 
Street  and  the  Park,  and  that  a  stranger  in  England  is  apt  to 
bear  more  of  them  than  of  any  other  class  of  people.  As  a 
further  illustration  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  first  appearances, 
we  would  add,  the  changes  that  are  made  at  every  election  in 
$he  composition  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures.  Cap- 
tain Hal)  has  very  naturally  exaggerated  the  importance  of  this 
faot.  He  tal^s  the  mean  ratio,  and  finds  it  less  than  three  years ; 
then  infers  that  there  cap  be  no  experience  at  all  in  our  states- 
men. Pfow  this  may  be  very  good  arithmetic,  but  it  b  very  bad 
politics.   The  fact  is,  that  these  chaMges  are  aJmost  exclusively 
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confined  to  the  inferior  men— the  cyphers  of  the  house.  It  very 
rarely  happens,  that  a  representative  of  conspicuous  talent  or 
services,  fails  of  a  re-election,  if  he  desire  it.  In  the  Southern 
States,  at  least,  there  is  as  much  stability  in  this  respect,  as 
could  be  expected  or  even  desired.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that  most  of  our  politicians  in  Congress,  go  through  a  prevtoiM 
noviciate  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  bring  with  them 
into  their  new  business,  a  considerable  stock  of  experience. 
Although,  therefore,  there  be  some  inconveniences  arising  oat 
of  this  frequency  of  change  in  the  constitution  of  those  bodies, 
they  do  by  no  means  amount  to  any  very  serious  evil. 

On  the  subject  of  Southern  institutions,  we  have  been  most 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  opinions  of  Captain  Hall.  We  had 
every  reason  to  expect,  from  what  we  heard  was  his  manner  of 
expressing  himself  while  among  us,  a  far  more  uncompromising 
hostility  to  this  part  of  our  social  polity,  even  than  to  the  spirit 
of  democracy  itself.  We  were  aware,  however,  that  he  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  inform  himself  fully  upon  the  subject — that 
he  conversed  freely  and  frequently  about  it  with  some  of  our 
most  experienced  and  intelligent  men,  and  that  he  went  **  poking 
about,''  as  he  terms  it,  into  every  hole  and  corner  where  any- 
thing connected  with  the  condition  of  the  slave  or  the  master,  was 
to  be  seen  or  heard.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  the  result  of  this  investigation,  thus  undertaken  with  a 
prejudice  against  us,  is  precisely  such  as  we  think  all  reasonable 
men  must  come  to,  who  examine  the  question  in  any  other  spirit 
than  that  of  a  Jacobinical  and  murderous  fanaticism. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions  that 
have  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind-— >the 
change  of  opinion  on  this  subject  within  the  last  forty  years. 
Before  that  time,  the  voice  of  a  few  philanthropists  was  heard, 
here  and  there,  amidst  the  busy  hum  of  a  prosperous  commerce, 
pleading  for  the  victims  of  that  infernal  traffic,  by  which  the  great 
trading  nations  of  Europe  were  endeavoring  to  swell  the  mass 
of  colonial  produce  for  their  own  benefit.  Virginia,  now  so 
deeply  intent  upon  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  evil,  in  vain 
exerted  herself  to  prevent  it.  It  was  decreed  by  those  who  had 
our  destinies  in  their  hands,  that  the  Southern  regions  of  America 
should  be  crammed  with  this  barbarous  and  abominable  popu- 
lation— ^the  commercial  navy  of  the  whole  world  vomited  it  forth 
upon  us  by  hundreds  of  cargoes— every  capitalist  embarked 
ID  the  profitable  speculation — every  insurance  office  greedily 
snatched  at  the  premium  paid  for  indemnity  against  the  chances 
of  this  traffic  in  blood  and  tears — and  in  the  most  rational  de- 
partment of  modern  jurisprudence,  the  question  was  seriously 
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entertained  whether  '*  these  beings  with  immortal  souls,''  might 
not,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  flung  overboard  like  any  other  mer- 
chandize, accordini;  to  the  Lex  Rhodia  de  Jactu  !  As  long  as 
colonial  possessions  were  held  in  high  estimation,  there  was  no 
portion  of  mankind  worth  mentioning,  hut  partook  in  the  guilt, 
whatever  it  was,  of  this  commerce.  The  whole  world  was  im- 
pliccUed  in  it.  It  was  a  conspiracy  of  all  Europe  and  the  com- 
mercial part  of  this  continent,  not  only  against  Africa,  but,  in  a 
more  aggravated  sense,  against  these  Southern  regions.  The 
sternest  justice  can  demand  no  more  than  that  we  should  be 
thought  as  bad  as  those  who  brought  this  evil  upon  us.  But,  in 
a  more  considerate  view  of  the  case,  the  pander  even  of  a  con- 
fessedly vicious  appetite,  is  worse  than  the  libertine  whose  lusts 
he  is  base  enough  to  subserve ;  and  it  is  an  absurdity  without  a 
parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  human  extravagance  and  folly, 
to  hear  the  people  of  Old  England  or  New  England,  or  of  any 
other  portion  of  Christendom,  coolly  lecturing  tu  upon  the  sin  of 
keeping  our  fellow-men  in  bondage !  They  accuse  us  of  vio- 
lating the  law  of  nature,  who,  by  the  law  which  they  themselves 
prescribed,  drew  us  into  this  supposed  offence !  They  talk  about 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  mankind,  and  question  the  very 
titles  which  they  became  bound  to  warrant,  by  selling  us  the 
property !  A  father,  whose  vices  had  entailed  disease  upon  his 
offspring,  and  who  should  cast  him  off  for  this  hereditary  un- 
cleanness,  presents  something  like  a  parallel — the  only  one  we 
have  been  able  to  imagine — to  this  instance  of  prodigious  ef- 
frontery. 

Whether  slavery  is,  or  is  not  reconcileable  with  what  is  called 
by  philosophers  the  law  of  nature,  we  really  do  not  know.  We 
find  the  greatest  theoretical  publicists  divided  upon  the  subject, 
and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  thesis  for  young  casuists  to  dis- 
cuss in  a  college  moot-club.  We  shall  not  undertake  it,  for 
we  have  no  taste  for  abstractions.  We  will  not  quote  Grotius  or 
Huber.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that  when  the  Southern  people 
consented  to  receive  the  African  race  into  their  territory,  it  was 
upon  the  express  condition  of  perpetual  service,  and  that  this 
condition  was  then  as  lawful  as  any  other  arrangement  of  civil 
society.  Serviius  est  constHutio  juris  gentium.  It  was  a  Chris- 
tian Emperor,  zealous  above  all  men,  to  promote  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  who  laid  down  this  rule  five  centuries  after 
Christ  had  positively  enjoined  obedience  upon  slaves^  eo  nomine.* 
It  was  emphatically  the  law  of  nations.     No  people,  from  the 

*  This  is  the  proper  translation,  and  were  the  Bible  re%d  in  the  original  Greek  or 
hi  a  literal  version » we  should,  probably,  be  less  troubled  with  the  ravings  of  fana- 
tict  upon  this  subject. 
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most  remote  aotiquity,  had  ever  thoiiji^ht  of  calliDif  it  in  ques- 
tion. They  all  deduced  the  ri^ht  of  holding  an  enemy  in  bondafe, 
from  that  of  murdering  him  in  battle,  as  in  all  things  else  whal- 
erer  is  greater  contains  the  less.  They  could  see  nothing  very 
absurd  in  the  conduct  of  him  who  went  out  to  destroy,  if  he 
saved  a  life,  by  which  his  own  country  was  to  gain  as  much  as 
the  enemy  lost.  His  intents,  perhaps,  were  not  very  charitable, 
but  his  reasoning  was  certainly  consequential.  The  Thraciaii 
or  Theban  captive,  instead  of  being  devoured  by  the  vultures, 
became  a  useful  labourer  in  Attica*  The  modern  world  has 
kept  up  the  greater  sin;  but  it  affects  to  shudder  at  the  minor- 
it  concedes  the  premises  in  this  dreadful  enthymeme,  bul 
thinks  it  criminal  to  adopt  the  conclusion.  This  may  be  all 
very  well  for  some  people ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  hold  on 
to  the  old  logic  a  little  longer.  We  have  still  occasion  for  it  in 
justifying,  not  ourselves,  but  our  present  revilers,  if  possible,  in 
their  own  eyes.  They  told  us  that  they  had  conquered  these 
slaves  in  battle—that  they  had  acquired  them  fairly  ^tcr^ie/Zi — 
at  least,  that  they  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  vic- 
torious and  cruel  enemies.  They  will  not  wonder,  therefore, 
if  we  are  steadfast  in  our  original  convictions,  and  do  not  yet 
see  how  property,  recognized  and  con6rmed  by  all  mankind 
in  all  ages,  can  be  no  property  at  all*--especially  after  it  has 
passed  into  the  possession  of  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  has  been 
consecrated  by  an  uninterrupted  prescription  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  identified  with  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  c^ 
civil  society. 

Captain  Hall,  as  will  appear  from  the  extracts  wc  shall  pre- 
sently make,  considers  this  great  question  altogether  in  a  prae^ 
tical  light.  He  will  not  consent  to  take  it  np  in  the  abstract,  as 
if  it  were  res  integra.  The  following  passage,  in  which  he  quotes 
a  member  of  our  own  fraternity,  will  serve  at  once,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  and  our  own. 

^  A  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  same  State,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  a  gentleman  of  whose  candour  I  had  an  equally  higb 
opinion  with  that  of  ray  friend  above,  but  whose  views,  I  tbink^  are  rather 
more  sound. 

**  *  Force — power — or  whatever  name  you  give  it,'  said  he,  *  by  which 
one  nation  gains  the  ascendancy  over  another,  seems  to  be,  in  the 
practice  of  life,  the  grand  rule  which  regulates  the  intercourse  of  man 
with  man.  Civilization  beats  the  savage  out  of  the  woods  by  its  sups* 
rior  intellectual  resources.  Free  and  well-governed  nations  acquire  a 
power  over  those  which  are  mismanaged.  The  sovereigns,  whether 
they  be  the  man^  or  the  few,  who  have  got  the  upper  band,  give  the 
law,  and  the  inferior  party  submits.  This  may  not  appear  mst,  but  sfn 
it  is ;  such  is  the  order  of  our  moral  and  political  nature,     {t  hiss  tffM 
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so  from  all  time,  aod  will  continue,  so  long  as  there  remain  any  dis- 
Unctions  between  human  beings.  The  slare  question  is  merely  one  of 
the  Tiirieties  of  this  principle.  The  blacks  were  brought  to  America 
when  these  matters  were  not  treated  philosophically ;  they  have  since 
extended  themselves  far  and  wide,  and  have  now  become,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  integral  part  of  our  society. 

**  The  masters  and  the  slaves,  from  long  habit,  and  universal  usage, 
have  fallen  into  certain  modes  of  thinking  and  of  acting  relatively  to 
one  another ;  and  as  this  understanding  is  mutual  and  complete,  the 
whole  machinery  goes  on  with  the  greatest  uniformity,  and  much 
more  cheerfulness  than  you  will  at  first  believe  possible.  At  least  an 
equal  period  of  time^  but  perhaps  ten  or  a  hundred  tiroes  as  long  a  pe- 
riod may  be  required  to  unwind  the  thread  again,  and  to  free  the  coun* 
try  from  this  moral  and  political  entanglement. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that — circumstances  as  they^ 
now  are — the  negroes  belong  almost  to  a  different  race — so  different, 
that  no  pljilanthropist  or  abolitionist,  however  enthusiastic,  pretends 
to  say  that  an  amalgamation  can  take  place  between  them  and  the 
whites.  There  is  no  reasoning  upon  this  point^t  seems  a  law  of  our 
nature,  and  is  felt,  probably,  as  strongly  in  other  countries  as  hero. 
What  English  gentlemen,  iFor  example,  would  give  hb  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  negro  t  But  the  prejudice,  or  whatever  it  be,  is  just  as 
strong  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  with  respect  to  a  poHtical 
community  of  rights  and  privileges.  And  if  changes  in  this  respect 
are  ever  to  be  brought  about,  they  can  only  be  accompUshed  by  the 
slowest  conceivable  degress.  In  the  state  of  New-York,  the  negroes 
have  the  privilege  of  voting ;  and  you  will  see  over  the  country  many 
mulattoes :  but  these  are  mere  drops  in  the  ocean  of  this  dark  question; 
and  we  are  still  centuries  before  that  period  which  many  very  sincere 
men  believe  has  already  arrired. 

^  No  one  can  tell  how  these  things  will  modify  themselves  in  time. 
There  may  be  mapy  bloody  insui^rections  aided  by  foreign  enemies — 
or  the  States  may  separate,  and  civil  wars  ensue— or  servile  wars  may 
follow— or  the  blacks  and  whites  may,  in  process  of  ages,  by  the  com- 
hiuation  of  some  moral  and  political  miracle,  learn  to  assimilate ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  I  suspect  the  present  generation  can  do  nothing  of 
any  consequenc  to  advance  such  an  object.  The  blacks,  who  form  the 
labouring  population,  are  so  deplorably  ignorant,  and  so  vicious,  that 
in  almost  every  instance  where  freedom  has  been  given  to  them,  they  have 
•hown  kcm  uiTfit  ^y  are,  to  make  a  right  imc  <  f  it.  The  practi^^t-  of 
mamunissioo  is,  in  consequence  every  where  discouraged,  and  in  many 
ipJaoes  rendered  by  law  impossible,  except  in  cases  of  high  public 
service.** 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this  ccmdMsed,  yet  satisfactory  view  of 
the  subject.  Whatever  may  be  his  feelings  or  opinions  in  relation 
to  slavery  iti  the  abstract,  no  sensible  or  conscientioos  man 
trooM  undertake  to  act  upon  them  in  so  vital  a  coDcenij 
without  looking  fully  into  the  consequences.  Innovators  or 
Rerohitiotiists  who  go  only  tor  an  imagfnary  abstract  recti- 
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tude  and  symmetry  in  government,  are  always  dangerous, 
and  sometimes  the  greatest  curse  with  which  heaven  in  iti 
wrath  can  visit  an  offending  people.  There  is  some  excuse 
for  them,  however,  when  they  are  liable  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  presumption  and  folly.  The  des- 
truction of  a  pestilent  madman,  who  has  been  the  means  of 
converting  a  whole  country  into  a  scene  of  conflagration  and 
blood,  is  to  be  sure,  but  a  poor  atonement  for  such  unutterable 
horrors.  But  language  affords  no  suitable  epithet  for  the  coward- 
ly and  atrocious  wickedness  of  wretches,  who,  under  the  pretext 
of  a  sympathy  with  one  order  or  portion  of  a  community  with 
which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  presume  to  recommend  or  to 
to  dictate  changes,  of  which  they  can  neither  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety, nor  feel  the  consequences.  When  one  contemplates  the 
character  of  a  ruthless  and  reckless  jacobin,  like  Marat  or 
Danton,  the  idea  that  he  was  destined,  at  last,  to  perish  by  hit 
own  measures,  redeems  him  in  some  small  degree  from  the  horror 
and  execration  which  his  crimes  excited.  VAmidu  Pettpk 
might  be  rewarded  for  his  philosophic  patriotism,  as  he  deserved 
to  be,  by  the  knife  of  the  guillotine.  But  when  Brissot  came  out 
as  r Amides  JSoirs,  an  ocean  rolled  between  this  canting  hypocrite 
and  the  frightful  scenes  occasioned  soon  after,  by  the  application 
of  his  doctrines.  It  is  of  this,  that  the  slave-holders  of  the  Eng- 
lish West-India  Islands,  have  had  so  much  reason  to  complain. 
Men  were  declaring  war  without  peace,  truce  or  quarter  against 
them  ;  whose  persons,  assuredly,  were  never  to  be  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  war,  and  whose  appetites,  for  their  dinners  wouM 
not  have  been  in  the  smallest  degree,  affected  by  the  intelli- 
gence, that  every  slave-holder  in  the  world  had  been  extermi- 
nated. We  are  even  disposed  to  doubt,  whether,  their  exalted 
ideas  of  poetical  justice  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  this.  There  was  a  time,  however,  when  these  very 
men  held  the  following  language.  <*  The  negroes  are  truly  the 
jacobins  of  the  West-India  Islands — they  are  the  anarchists, 
the  terrorists,  the  domestic  enemy.  Against  them  it  becomes 
rival  nations  to  combine,  and  hostile  governments  to  coalese. 
If  Prussia  and  Austra  felt  their  existence  to  depend  on  a  unum 
against  the  revolutionary  arms  in  Europe  (and  who  does  not 
lament,  that  their  coalition  was  not  more  firm  and  enlighten- 
ed ?)  a  closer  alliance  is  imperiously  recommended  to  France, 
and  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  Holland,  against  the  commoo 
enemy  of  civilized  society,  the  destroyer  of  the  European 
name  in  the  new  world.  We  have  the  greatest  sympathy  tor 
the  unmerited  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  negroes;  we  detest  the 
odious  traffic  which  has  poured  their  myriads  into  the  Antilles : 
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but  we  roust  be  permitted  to  feel  some  tenderness  for  our  Eu- 
ropean brethren,  althou/;h  they  are  white  and  civilized,  and  to 
deprecate  that  inconsistent  spirit  of  canting  philanthropy, 
which  in  Europe,  is  only  excited  by  the  wrongs  or  miseries  of 
the  poor  and  the  profligate  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, is  never  warmed  but  towards  the  savage,  the  mulatto 
and  the  slave.  Adtnitting  all  that  has  been  said  against  the 
planters,  and  their  Afiican  providers,  we  are  much  of  the 
opinion  which  Lord  Bacon  has  expressed  in  the  following  ben* 
tence— >'  it  is  the  sinfullest  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  a  plan* 
tation  (colony)  once  in  forwardness,  for,  besides,  the  dishon* 
our,  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  the  blood  of  many  commiserabla 
pers^ms."* 

Either  the  sad  depression  of  colonial  produce,  however,  or 
their  ou  n  advancement  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  philosophi- 
cal illumination,  has  subsequently  changed  the  views  of  these 
writers.  And  this  is  another  instance,  in  which  we  have  to 
felicitate  ourselves  upon  our  separation  from  the  parent  coun- 
try. Now-and-then,  indeed,  the  Legislatures  of  some  of  the 
non-slave-holding  States,  have  so  far  forgotten  what  is  due  to 
our  relations  under  the  confederacy,  and  to  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, as  to  insult  us  by  a  formal  declaration  o^their  opinions 
and  wishes  upon  this  subject.  But  as  yet,  a  very  becoming 
degree  of  forbearance  has  been  exhibited  by  the  people  of 
those  States.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  us,  that  .the  District  of 
Columbia,  should  have  been  subjected  to  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  too  evident,  that  that  spot  so  governed,  is  destin- 
e<I  to  be  the  hot-bed  of  infinite  mischief-^the  laboratory  of 
all  sorts  of  political  quackery  and  imposture.  So  far  as  this 
unfortunate  Ten-miles-square  is  concerned,  we  may  lay  our  ac- 
count with  some  trouble  in  this  matter,  and  what  shall  be  the 
effect  of  such  projects,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  the  debate  shall  be  carried  on.  It  may  be  well,  therefore^ 
to  let  it  be  distinctly  known,  that  our  people  take  up  this  sub* 
ject  just  where  Captain  Hall  does.  We  avow  it  as  our  delibe- 
rate opinion,  in  his  language,  '^  that  we  cannot  and  ought  not 
[consistently  with  our  own  duty]  to  disentaiigle  ourselves  from 
the  obligations  which  have  devolved  upon  us,  as  the  masters  of 
slaves."  All  virtue  is  relative,  and  consists  not  in  visions  of  ideal 
perfection,  not  in  a  puling  and  sickly  sentimentalism,  but  in 
making  the  most  of  our  situation,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  pur- 
poses of  improvement  and  benevolence.  The  conscientious 
slave-holder,  as  our  author  well  remarks,  deserves  a  larger 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  1.  Art.  27. 
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share  of  the  sympathy  of  those,  who  have  sympathy  to 
spare,  than  any  other  class  of  men,  not  excepting  the  slave 
himself.  And  we  think,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  that 
one  great  evil  of  the  system,  is  its  tendency  to  produce  in 
process  of  time,  laxity  of  discipline,  and  consequently,  disor- 
ders  and  poverty  in  a  country,  by  the  excessive  indulgence 
of  careless  or  too  scrupulous  masters,  f  n  the  course  of  a  ge- 
neration or  two,  the  family  relation,  the  tie  of  a  sort  of  Ao- 
mage  ancestral  between  master  and  slave,  becomes  so  inti- 
mate, and  so  affecting,  that  the  sternness  and  rigour  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  management  of  men,  not  under  the  spur  of  ne- 
cessity, sensibly  abate,  and  with  them  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing falling  off  in  the  cheerful  and  ready  obedience,  and  of 
course,  i|i  the  happiness  as  well  as  the  usefulness  of  the  slave. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  around  us,  and  not  see  that  some  of  the 
worst  symptoms  of  the  times  are  owing  to  this  ill-judged,  but  we 
fear,  inevitable  facility  and  indulgence.*  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  superficial  than  the  idea,  which  generally  prevails,  and 
seems  to  possess  even  Captain  Hall's  mind,  that  no  affection  or 
confidence  can  grow  up  between  the  master  and  the  slave — that 
the  former  is  necessarily  a  tyrant,  and  the  latter  always  a  con- 
spirator. SuA  a  notion  is  a  satire  upon  human  nature,  but  an 
unmerited  one.  The  very  feeling  of  loyalty^  about  which  this 
author  discourses  so  philosophically,  is  sure  to  spring  up  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  sort  of  parental  or  patriarchal  kindness  on 
the  other.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  instances  of  the 
.  most  devoted  fidelity  were  every  where  exhibited  by  slaves — 
and  at  that  time,  be  it  remembered,  the  treatment  of  this  class 
of  people,  was,  in  every  respect,  harsher  and  more  severe, 
though  we  will  not  say  (in  the  long  run)  less  humane  than  it  is 
at  present.  Nor  is  this  any  evidence,  as  some  may  think,  of 
their  degradation.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that,  because  a 
man  is  not  a  Hampden,  ready  to  resist  and  resent  the  slightest 
instance  of  arbitrary  power,  as  a  personal  msult,  he  has,  there- 
fore, no  moral  principle,  no  elevated  virtues  left.  Was  there 
DO  exaltation,  no  heroism  in  the  Yendean,  or  the  Spanish  pa- 
triots, because  they  were  priest-ridden  and  degraded,  and  so 
blind  as  to  fight  for  despotic  princes  f  Was  the  Celtic  Clan 
less  devoted  to  its  chieftian,  for  his  exorbitant  powers,  and  his 
occasional  freaks  of  tyranny  ?  According  to  the  Jewish  law,f 
slaves  were  adopted  into  the  family  of  their  master,  Jbut  hired  ser- 
vants never ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  throughout  the  scriptures, 

*  Plato— de  Legib.  lib.  vi. — has  some  excellent  remlu*k8  on  this  subject 

t  Kiod.  xii.  45.— «lxia  $6  WXffioff  ix  5ouX«jv  x,*  ^ffu^spwv.    Arist.  PoL  1.  i.  c.  3. 
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whenever  an  example  of  oppression  is  wanted,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  condition  of  the  latter.  The  truth  iSfihat  parceremtbjecHs  was 
not  exclusively  a  Roman  virtue.  It  is  the  usual  charaGteristic  of 
all  undisputed  power.*  It  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  and  in  this 
very  law  of  our  hearts,  as  we  verily  believe,  is  to  be  sought  a 
great  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  slavery — ^that  compensation 
which  exists  in  all  the  ordinances  of  Providence,  and  by  which 
Infinite  Wisdom  is  ever  bringing  good  out  of  apparent  evil. 
There  are  very  few  men  who  do  not  feel  the  whole  force  of  that 
beautiful  and  touching  appeal — '^  Behold,  behold,  I  am  thy  ser- 
vant," and  no  scenes  of  tenderness  which  we  have  ever  witnessed, 
can  exceed  what  we  have  seen  on  plantations,  about  to  be 
given  up  by  their  hereditary  owners.  We  do  not  agree  with  Cap- 
tain Hall,  that  allusions  to  the  poor's  rate,  and  the  pa- 
rish work-house  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  they  are  invidious. 
The  Quarterly  Review  has  in  a  recent  paper  shewn,  that 
every  labourer  in  the  kingdom,  is  in  greater  or  less  danger 
of  ending  his  wretched  life  in  those  receptacles  of  wo  and  want, 
the  last  refuge  of  a  worn-out  body,  and  a  broken  spirit.  Com- 
pare this  hideous  prospect  with  the  easy,  cheeiful,  comfortable 
old  age  of  the  negro  slave,  made  free  by  the  very  causes  which 
bring  the  free  operative  down  to  the  worst  of  bondage.  To  say 
that  this  does  not  as  yet  occur  in  America,  is  no  answer  to  our 
view  of  the  question,  which  is  bottomed  upon  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  system,  if  it  be  successful  in  producing  the  so 
much  desired  results  of  accumulated  capital  and  dense  popula- 
tion. Such  a  frightful  mass  of  evil  as  now  exists  in  England — 
so  much  bodily  suffering  and  mental  anguish — so  many  crimes 
prompted  by  the  desperation  of  utter  want,  and  punished  with 
the  unrelenting  rigourof  a  stern  and  necessary  policy,  shew  that| 
even  under  the  most  propitious  circumstances,  a  large  portion 
of  mankind. are  doomed  to  servitude  and  misery.  We  are  sin- 
cerely sorry  for  it,  but  so  we  are  for  all  the  evil,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, in  the  universe,  and  can  only  bow  with  deep  humilitj^ 
before  the  inscrutable  wisdom  which  orders  or  permits  it.  We 
will  add,  that  the  contract  by  which,  according  to  Grotius,  the 
master  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  his  slave,  in  considera- 
tion of  providing  for  his  perpetual  maintenance,  is,  except  in 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  a  most  losing  one  for  the  former.f 
So  much  so,  that  there  can  be  no  doulit,  the  gradual  extinction 
of  villainage  M  over  Europe,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

*  And  hence  it  is  that,  of  the  vicious  forms  of  ffovernment,  Monarchy  has  been 
found  most  bearable,  and  prevailed  most  universaUy. 

t  A  friend  reminds  us  of  Don  (inixotte's  reflection — **  Duermeel  criado  y  estave- 
lando  el  sefior  pensando  como  !•  ha  de  sustentar  mejorar  y  haoer  mercedes." 
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It  is  the  euthanoiia  of  slavery,  and  those  who  are  for  brini^ng 
our  institutions  to  a  violent  and  tragical  end,  would  do  well  to 
ponder  upon  this  view  of  the  subject.  Another  piece  of  incon- 
sistency in  Captain  Hall,  is  his  sentimentalism  about  the  use  of 
the  lash,  whilst  in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  undertakf^  to 
prove,  and  we  think,  does  prove,  that  in  naval  and  militHry 
discipline,  it  is  at  once,  the  most  efficacious,  and  the  roost  mer- 
ciful of  punishments.* 

We  will  now  submit  some  extracts  on  this  subject,  with^Mit 
pointing  out  more  particularly  wherein  we  differ  with  him* 

"  I  have  no  wish,  Grod  knows !  to  defend  slavery  in  the  abstract ; 
neither  do  I  say  that'  it  is  the  best  state  of  things  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  those  countries  ;  but  I  do  think  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  should  look  this  great  and  established  evil  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
•onsider  its  bearings  with  as  little  prejudice  as  possible.  There  is  no 
Other  chance  for  its  gradual  improvement,  I  am  well  convinced,  but  this 
•aim  course,  which  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  what  is  possible — 
not  what  is  desirable. 

**  One  of  the  results  which  actual  observation  has  left  on  my  mind  is, 
Uiat  there  are  few  situations  in  life,  where  a  man  of  sense  and  feehng 
san  exert  himself  to  better  purpose,  than  in  the  management  of  slaves. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  thinking  unkindly  of  slave-holders,  an  acquain- 
tance with  their  proceedings  has  taught  me  to  respect  many  of  them  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  nothing,  during  my  recent  journey,  gave  me 
more  satisfaction  than  the  conclusion  ti>  which  I  was  gradually  brought, 
that  the  planters  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  generally  speaking, 
have  a  sincere  desire  to  manage  their  estates  with  the  least  possible  se> 
verity.  I  do  not  say  that  undue  severity  is  no  where  exercised :  but  the 
discipline,  taken  upon  the  average,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  is  not  more 
strict  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  degree  of  au- 
thority, without  which,  the  whole  frame-work  of  society  in  that  quarter, 
would  be  blown  to  atoms.  The  first,  and  inevitable  result  of  any  such 
explosion,  would  be  the  destruction  of  great  part  of  the  blacks,  and  the 
great  additional  misery  of  those  who  survived  the  revolt 

**The  evils  of  slavery  are,  indeed,  manifold.  Take  a  catalogue  of 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  having  inverted  them  all,  you  get  a  list  of 
the  curses  of  bondage.  It  is  twice  cursed,  alas !  for  it  affects  both  par- 
ties,  the  master  and  the  slave.  The  slave,  in  bad  hands,  is  rendered  a 
liar  and  a  thief,  as  a  matter  .f  course ; — he  is  often  systematically  kept 
in  ignorance  of  all  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  from  the  truths  of 
religion,  to  the  commonest  maxims  of  morality ;  he  is  sometimes  treated 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  like  them,  only  better  or  worse,  accord- 
ing to  the  accidental  character  of  his  proprietor.  On  the  other  band, 
there  is  in  our  nature  a  mysterious  kind  of  reaction,  which  takes  place 
in  all  circumstances,  from  the  oppressed  to  the  oppressors,  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  no  man  can  degrade  another,  without,  in  some  dtfgiee, 
degrading  himself.  In  Turkey,  for  example,  where  the  women  are 
•  Vol.  u.  pp.  167-171. 
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* 
systematically  debased — what  are  the  men  %  I  have  thft Jess  scruple  in 
taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  because  it  is  otie  which,  though  not  quite 
new  to  me,  was  brought  to  my  notice  on  many  occasions  by  the  planters 
themselves,  who,  almost  without  exception,  admitted  to  me  with  perfect 
frankness,  that  there  was  more  or  less  of  a  deleterious  effect  produced 
on  their  own  character  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  inseparable 
from  their  situation.  They  are  compelled,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  to  maintain  a  system,  often  in  the  highest  degree  revolting 
to  their  better  nature.  Like  officers  on  service,  they  are  forced  on  many 
occasions  to  repress  their  best  feeling  and  act  with  sternness  of  purpose, 
which,  though  every  way  painfid  to  them,  cannot  be  relaxed  for  one 
instant. 

*'  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  seldom  felt  more  sincerely  for 
any  set  of  men,  when  I  heard  them  lamenting  with  bitterness  of  spirit 
the  evil  influence  of  the  systeri  alluded  to,  infusing  itself,  daily  and 
hourly,  into  the  minds  of  their  children,  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  own 
strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  such  contamination.  It  is  a  curious,  and  per- 
haps instructive  fact,  that  the  slaves  themselves  delight  in  encouraging 
•  young  master,*  or  even  '  young  mistress,*  to  play  the  tyrant  over  them  ! 
What  at  first  is  mere  sport,  becomes  in  due  time  serious  ea|*nest.  The 
difficulties,  acccordingly,  of  right  educatioain  those  countries,  at  all  its 
stages,  are  magnified  to  a  degree,  of  which  people  in  happier  climates 
can  hardly  have  any  idea. 

^  \n  condemning  slavery,  and  scorning  slave-holders,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  the  share  which  we  ourselves  contribute  towards  the  permanence 
of  the  system.  It  is  true  we  are  some  three  or  four  thousand  miles 
from  the  actual  scene.  But  if  we  are  to  reproach  the  planter  who  lives 
in  affluence  in  the  midst  of  a  slave  population,  it  ought  to  be  asked  how 
fae  comes  by  the  means  to  live  at  that  rate.  He  gives  his  orders  to  the 
overseer,  the  overseer  instructs  the  driver,  who  compels  the  negro  to 
work,  and  up  comes  the  cotton.  But  what  then  ?  He  cannot  make 
the  smallest  use  of  his  crop,  however  luxuriant  it  may  be,  unless,  upon 
an  invitation  to  divide  the  advantages  with  him — we  agree  to  become 
partners  in  this  speculation — the  result  of  slave  labour.  The  transfer 
of  the  cotton  from  Georgia  to  Liverpool,  is  certainly  one  step,  but  it  is 
no  more  than  a  step,  in  the  transaction.  Its  manufacture  into  the  goods 
which  we  scruple  not  to  make  use  of,  and  without  which  we  should  be 
very  ill  off,  is  but  another  Hnk  in  the  same  chain,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  slave 

*^  I  shall  be  grievously  misunderstood,  if  it  be  supposed  that  I  wbh  to 
lessen  the  general  abhorrence  which  is  felt  and  expressed  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America,  and  in  England,  for  slavery.  But  I  have  a  very 
great  wish  to  see  the  subject  properly  viewed,  and  not  shuffled  aside,  as 
it  too  frequently  is,  when  all  the  matters  at  issue  are  taken  for  grranted. 
My  reason  for  desiring  to  see  it  so  treated,  arises  from  a  conviction  of 
there  being  no  other  way  to  do  any  good  m  the  matter,  except  by  con- 
sidering it  with  steadiness  and  temper,  and  by  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  interest  and  the  feehngs  of  the  parties  most  closely  connected  with 
it— who,  after  all,  are  in  strictness  not  one  whit  more  culpable  than 
oiurselvesy  and  ar«  very  often,  in  spite  of  all  our  abuse,  the  most  zealous 
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practical  friends  of  the  cause  we  pretend  to  have  so  much  at  heart.  It 
costs  us  nothing  to  vituperate  slavery  and  the  slave-holders ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  play  with  the  suhject  as  we  please ;  indifferent,  very  often,  to 
the  interests  or  feelings  of  those  persons  who  alone  have  power  to  do 
any  ^rood.  It  would  be  far  becter  policy  to  obtain  their  co-operation  by 
trying  to  show  them  in  what  their  true  interest  consists ;  but  it  is  quite 
vain  to  expect  them  to  listen  with  coolness,  while  we  are  putting  in 
jeopardy  every  thing  they  hold  dear  in  the  world."  Vol.  ii.  p.  234-236. 

**  The  political  problem  relating  to  the  blacks,  which  the  practical 
men  who  shall  be  alive  a  hundred  years  hence,  may  be  called  upon  to 
solve,  will,  in  all  probablity,  be  very  different  from  that  which  it  becomes 
the  present  generation  to  attempt.  Whatever  posterity  may  do,  how- 
ever, we  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  we  really  expect  to  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity,  in  a  proper  and  effective  way,  must  not  sit  still,  and 
scold  or  weep  over  the  system  of  slavery,  either  in  the  abstract,  as  it  is 
called,  or  in  the  practice. 

"  The  idle  things  I  have  heard  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by  people 
who  had  not  seen  a  dozen  black  men  in  their  lives,  have  sometimes  re- 
minded me  of  a  pompous  fellow  who  pretended  to  be  a  great  sailor,  till 
being  once  cross-questioned  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  take  in  the  main-topsad — *  O,  sir,'  said  tie,  '  f 
would  man  the  tacks  and  sheets — let  all  ffy — and  so  disarm  the  ^e  of 
its  fury  !*  Now,  it  is  just  in  this  fashion  that  many  well-meaning  people 
hope  to  disarm  this  hard  slavery  tempest  of  its  errors,  by  the  mere  use 
of  terms,  which,  in  truth,  have  not  the  smallest  application  to  the 
subject. 

*'  The  planters,  who  are  men  of  business,  and  know  better  how  to 
treat  the  question,  set  about  things  in  a  more  workman-like  style.  Their 
first  step  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  negro  ;  to  feed  and  clothe 
him  better-^take  better  care  of  him  in  sickness — and  encourage  him, 
by  various  ways,  to  work  cheerfully.  The  lash,  it  is  true,  must  still,  I 
fear,  be  used  ;  but  it  may  be  handled  with  more  method,  and  less  pas- 
sion. These  things,  properly  brought  about,  beget  generous  sympa- 
thies in  both  parties  ;  for  here,  too,  the  reaction  I  spoke  of  formerly, 
soon  shows  itself— the  slave  works  not  only  more,  but  to  better  purpose, 
and  as  the  master  feels  it  his  interest,  it  soon  becomes  his  pleasure,  to 
extend  the  system  further — which  again  leads  to  fresh  advantages  and 
fresh  reactions,  all  of  the  same  salutary  description. 

"  The  effect  of  better  treatment  raises  the  character  of  the  slave,  by 
giving  him  better  habits,  and  thence  invests  him  not  exactly  with  a 
positive  or  acknowledged  right  to  such  indulgences,  but  certainly  with 
a  tacit  or  virtual  claim  to  them.  This  is  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of 
improvement ;  because  the  slave  will  now  try,  by  good  conduct,  to  con- 
firm the  favours  he  has  gained,  and  to  draw  them  into  estabhshed  usages. 
The  master's  profit,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  arising  out  of 
this  introduction  of  something  like  a  generous  motive  among  his  de- 
pendents, I  have  the  very  best  authority  for  saying,  is  in  most  cases 
indubitable.  If  experience  proves  thai  such  consequences  follow  kind 
treatment,  and  that  human  nature  is  not  dissimilar  in  the  case  of  the 
blacks  from  what  it  is  in  every  other,  these  advantages,  which  at  first 
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may  be  only  casual,  or  continent  upon  the  personal  character  of  a  few 
masters,  must  in  time  become  the  usage  over  the  plantations  generally^ 
Thus  one  more  step  being  gained,  fresh  improvements  in  slave  disci- 
pline—taking that  word  in  its  widest  sense — would  then  graduaUj  creep 
in  under  the  management  of  wise  and  benevolent  persorra,  whose  ex- 
ample would,  of  course,  be  imitated,  if  the  results  were  productive.  This 
progress,  I  have  strong  reason  to  believe,  is  now  in  actual  operation  in 
many  parts  of  America^  Better  domestic  habits  are  daily  gaining 
ground  amongst  the  negroes,  slowly  but  surely.  More  intelligence, 
better  morals,  and  more  correct  religious  feelinap  lyid  knowledge,  are 
also  steadily  making  their  way  amongst  that  unm*tunate  race  of  human 
beings ;  and  in  no  instance,  I  am  told,  have  these  improvements  taken 
place  without  additional  profit,  and  additional  security  to  the  master.'* 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  237-239. 

In  the  following  passage,  he  takes  notice  of  an  absurd  notion 
which  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  more  Northern  latitudes, 
very  much,  we  fear,  to  our  disadvantage  in  every  point  of  view. 
We  have  no  uneasiness  at  all  about  the  event  of  any  servile 
war,  unless  it  be  complicated  with  some  other  kind  of  war.  If 
our  Northern  friends  will  have  the  goodness  to  abstain,  as  with 
few  exceptions  they  have  hitherto  abstained,  from  propagating 
impracticable  and  dangerous  doctrines  about  universal  emanci- 
pation and  equality  of  rights,  we  shall  have  not  the  least  occa- 
sion for  their  services  in  the  field.  Let  the  loyalty  of  the  slave 
not  b^  disurbed  by  Jacobinical  lectures  on  the  wrongs  of  which 
he  has  never  been  copscious — and  he  will  not  conspire  at  all. 
Let  his  conspiracy  be  unaided  by  foreign  power,  and  it  will  be 
easily  suppressed.  Let  it  break  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  he 
and  his  whole  race  will  be  exterminated.  We  deprecate  this 
sort  of  interference,  for  the  sake  of  the  slave  rather  than  of  his 
master.  It  will  lead  to  nothing  but  discontent  on  the  one  side, 
and  systematic  cruelty  on  the  other — to  what  Burke  admirably 
characterizes  as  the  **  n>ercftess  policy  of  fear."* 

**  The  number  of  negroes  is  already  very  considerable,  and  they  are 
increasing  so  rapidly,  that  some  people  imagine  there  will  ere  long, 
arrive  a  moment  of  political  danger,  from  their  mere  physical  force. 
Unquestionably  there  must  always  be  danger  from  great  numbers  of 
persons  combined  for  such  a  purpose  as  we  may  imagine  the  blacks  to 
have  in  view.  But  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  man  alive,  who  has 
attended  to  the  subject,  and  certainly  not  one  who  has  examined  it  on 
the  spot,  who  conceives  it  possible  that  any  thing  but  slaughter  and 
misery  would  be  the  result  of  such  an^  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  slaves 
to  redress  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  by  means  of  force  alone. 
Insurrections  would,  no  doubt,  cause  unspeakable  distress  and  ruin  to 
their  present  masters ;  but  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  on 
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any  reasonable  mind»  that  the  slaves  would  be  speedilj  overwhelmed 
aod  be  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  reduced  to  servitude  still  more  ffalliiig 
than  they  at  pretent  endure.  Now,  althouf^  all  parties  in  America  ad- 
mit that  this  would  be  the  result,  there  are  many  persons  under  the 
impression  that  in  the  event  of  a  servile  war  in  the  .Southern  States,  the 
free  inhabitants  of  that  section  of  the  Union,  could  not  subdue  tbe  in* 
surgents  without  the  co-operation  of  their  non-slave-holding  brethren  in 
the  North.  This,  however,  I  take  to  he  a  mere  chimera,  without  any 
foundation  whatever  in  fact.  The  armed  militia  of  the  slave-holding 
States  is  abundantly  strong  for  all  the  purposes  of  self-defence,  even 
eonsidered  in  a  mere  physical  point  of  view.  True  security,  it  must  bt 
remembered,  as  far  as  f<irce  is  consideied,  does  not  consist  in  numbers, 
but  in  that  compact  unity  of  purpose  which  cannot  exist  among  slaves; 
but  is  maintained  at  all  times  amongst  the  free  inhabitants  of  Lbs 
South. 

"  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  peace  of  those  countries,  that 
the  truth  of  the  above  positions  should  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
slaves  themselves ;  because  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
precisely  in  proportion  to  their  advancement  in  knowledge,  so  is  tfaii 
conviction  strengthened.  But  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  be  worked  upon  by  deaigning 
men,  who  instruct  them  in  nothing,  but  in  the  extent  of  their  numben; 
i^nd  whose  logic  commences  with  the  fallacy  that  sixty  pi^rsons  are 
necessarily  stronger  than  six.  If,  however,  these  six  have  confidence  io 
one  another,  and  have  arms  in  their  hands,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they 
are  superior  in  power,  not  to  sixty,  but  to  six  hundred  persons  who  caa 
place  no  reliance  on  one  another.  As  the  slaves  advance  in  knowledge, 
therefore,  and  learn  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  their  utuation,  thej 
will  only  become  more  and  more  aware  of  the  utter  hopelessue&s  c^  any 
remedy  arising  out  of  violence  on  their  part  When  this  convictioD  it 
once  thoroughly  impressed  upon  their  minds,  they  will  not  only  bekr 
kss  disposed  to  revolt,  at  the  instigation  of  agitators,  but  will  be  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind  to  profit  by  those  ameliorations  in  their  condition, 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  as  tending  to  tbe  mutual  advantage  both 
of  master  and  slave  ''  Vol,  ii.  pp.  241-243. 

To  conclude — the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh,*  in  relation  to  Indian  titlesi 
settles  tbe  law  of  tbe  subject  under  consideration.  In  bis  able 
and  luminous  exf>osition  of  that  doctrine^  the  Chief  Justice  shews 
that  whatever  we  might  think,  were  it  res  integra^  of  the  equity 
and  reasonableness  of  such  maxims,  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  that 
question  now.  The  Jus  gentium  has  anticipated  and  precluded  it. 
The  uniform  practice  of  the  country — the  universal  concurrenct 
of  all  nations  in  the  same  policy — the  rights  acquired  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  States  in  reference  to  the  law,  and  under  expec- 
tations excited  by  it — in  short,  whatever  can  ratify  and  conse- 
crate a  conventional  principle,   has  given  this  power  to  ibt 
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civilized  man  oyer  tbe  original  possessors  of  the  soil.  The 
outcry  raised  against  the  people  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  on 
this  sabject,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  cant  about  slevery.  At  the 
end  of  two  centuries,  after  these  wanderers  have  been  remorse- 
lessly driven  back  from  every  point  on  tbe  Atlantic  shore,  oatil 
their  very  names  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  thickly  settled 
countries  of  tbe  North,  those  ^tdfes  which  have  still  some  of 
them  to  get  rid  of,  are  taunted  and  denounced  by  their  mor» 
fortunate  predecessors  in  this  very  course,  for  acting  on  their  own 
maxims.  Civil  society  cx)uld  not  get  on  a  year,  if  the  ravings 
of  such  besotted  imbecility,  were  listened  to  in  the  conduct  of 
the  commonwealth.  Every  institution,  erery  ordinance  of  the 
State  might  be  drawn  into  question  and  shaken  to  its  fomidations 
in  the  same  way.  Why,'for  instance,  should  not  the  galley-slave 
come  in  for  his  share  of  this  quixotic  sensibility  f  Who  gave  the 
majority  of  a  people  the  right  to  legislate  at  their  discretion  for 
the  minority-— and  especially  to  subject  their  fellow-citizens  to 
ignominious  punishments,  for  indulging  themselves  in  little  lib- 
erties, which  they  are  pleased  to  stigmatize  and  denounce  as 
crimes?  What  but  necessity,  *^the  tyrant's  plea,"  can  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  capital  punishments  in  any  case,  and  how 
loudlv  oqght  tbe  blood  of  whole  hetacombs  of  victims  to  our 
tyrannical  legislation,  tocry  to  heaven  against  the  civilized  world 
for  so  many  solemn  judicial  massacres,  perpetrated  under  the 
jbrms  of  law,  in  all  ages  aud  countries !  We  really  wonder  that 
no  vows  have  been  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  this  new  '' God- 
dess of  Reason"— -that  no  crusade  has  been  preached  up  by 
these  revolutionary  zealots,  for  the  delivery  of  thieves  and  foot- 
pads— that  judges  have  not  been  denounced  as  suborners  of 
assassination— *t hat  juries,  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  have 
been  found  so  lost  to  alt  sense  of  humanity  and  religion,  as  to  find 
verdicts  of  ^^ guilty"  upon  such  barbarous  indictments,  and  that 
no  writ  of  attaint  has  ever  been  sued  out  against  them  !  Above 
all,  what  shall  we  say  of  war  and  the  whole  body  of  the  jus  betti^ 
sofiilly  recognized  by  all  mankind,  except  one  sect  remarkable 
for  avoiding,  most  scrupulously ,*  tbe  shedding  of  their  own  bloody 
and  for  having  very  little  repugnanee  to  do  what  tbey  know 
must  lead  to  the  shedding  of  other  people's  f 

Upon  tbe  right  of  our  Southern  States,  in  all  good coneeienee, 
before  Grod  and  man,  to  uphoM  their  hereditary  institutions,  we 
liave  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in  any  view  of  the  question.  Of 
thcar  (hUy  to  do^  so,  against  any  foreign  interference,  we  have 
still  less.  They  are  called  upon  to  maintain  them  by  every- 
thing which  can  bind  a  man  to  bis  ancestors  and  to  his  posteri^— ^ 
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by  everythiD^if  which  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  a  oountry,  and 
that  he  is  bound  to  stand  by  her  to  the  death,  in  all  times  of 
peril  and  difficulty.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  considers 
himself  as  identified  with  the  commonwealth — that  he  looks  upoa 
its  safety  and  glory  as  the  only  foundation  of  his  own  hopes.  Suck 
a  man  will  feel  any  attempt  of  foreigners— by  which  we  maaa 
•II  who  are  not  bound  up  with  us  in  the  destinies  of  the  same 
body  politic — ^to  interfere  with  this  fundamental  institution  of 
our  land,  as  the  most  unjustifiable  of  outrages,  as  the  most  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  hostility.  If  those  foreigners  happen  to 
sustain  a  very  intimate  relation  to  us,  and  so  to  lie  under  peculiar 
obligations,  not  only  not  to  disturb  our  peace,  but  to  defend  us  in 
case  of  need-^if  they  be  those  who  have  always  gone  out  to  battle 
with  us  against  our  enemies,  and  partaken  in  our  trials  and  our 
trophies — if  they  be  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity, 
and  have  established  with  us  a  perpetual  covenant  of  union,  *'te 
insure  domestic  tranquillity  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity" — ^far  from  acknowledging  the 
right,  insanely  claimed  for  them  on  this  very  ground,  by  some  io* 
considerate  persons,  to  interfere  in  this  peculiar  local  interest, 
we  should  regard  any  such  interference  on  their  part  with  the 
most  sensitive  jealousy,  and  meet  it  with  the  most  uncompro- 
mising opposition.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  such  a  contest,  if 
such  a  contest  should  ever  be  forced  upon  us,  we  should  go  into 
it  with  every  advantage  on  our  side.  We  should  feel  confiidenoe 
in  the  righteousness  of  our  own  cause.  We  should  be  armed 
with  invincible  strength  by  our  just  indignation  against  the  mad 
and  atrocious  wickedness  of  our  enemies.  Appealing  to  the 
constitution  of  our  country-— to  the  spirit  in  which  that  covenant 
was  formed,  and  the  objects  which  it  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish—to all  the  recollections  which  hallowed,  and  ail  the 
hopes  that  endeared  the  conception  and  consummation  of  that 
sublime  work  of  peace  and  brotherly  love,  we  should  call  hea- 
ven and  earth  to  witness  that,  not  upon  our  heads — not  upon  the 
beads  of  those  whose  course  had  ever  been  one  of  self-sacrifice, 
until  necessity  made  it  one  of  self-defence— but  upon  those 
whom  no  compact  could  bind,  and  no  argument  or  intreaty  dis- 
suade from  a  gratuitous  and  unpnncipled  interference  with  what 
concerned  them  nothing,  but  was  our  whole  estate,  and  life,  and 
being-— should  rest  the  guilt  and  the  curse  of  turning  that  peace 
into  a  sword.  But  we  repeat  it,  there  is  as  yet  no  reason  to 
impute  such  mischievous  folly  and  malignity  to  the  people  of 
the  non-slave-holdmg  States  in  general,  whatever  a  few  pesti- 
lent jacobins  among  them  may  be  inclined  to  say  or  do ;  nor  is 
it  just  to  presume  against  them  such  dark  and  diabolical  fraud. 
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If  any  cbaniife,  then,  is  to  be  made  in  Southern  ihstitutionSy 
k  n>u8t  be  brought  about  exclusively  by  the  people  of  the  States 
immediately  interested  in  this  tremendous  question.  We  have 
no  ri^^ht,  certainly,  to  quarrel  with  our  neif^hbours  about  their 
own  domestic  arrangements,  however  dangerous  to  us  the  ex- 
ample of  some  of  them  may  be.  If  the  people  of  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  of  Kentucky  or  Tennessee,  deem  it  their  interest  to 
abolish  this  fundamental  law,  we  shall,  certainly,  not  declare  <a 
war  quia  timet  upon  them.  But  we  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  subject  to  conjure  them  to  reflect  seriously  upon  what 
they  are  doing — to  go  about  such  a  portentous  revolution  with 
the  humility  which  characterizes  true  wisdom,  in  matters  so  far 
beyond  its  utmost  compass  to  control-^not  with  the  reckless  and 
profligate  audacity  of  self-conceited  quacks  administering  their 
poisonous  nostrums  to  a  charity  patient  whom  they  care  not  if 
tfaey  kill  or  cure.  We  would  remind  them  that  in  polities,  more 
than  in  any  other  department  of  human  thought  and  knowledge, 
the  results  of  an  experiment  are  wrapt  upin  darkness  and  doubts 
Man  begins  a  revolution,  but  its  issues  are  with  God  alone.  The 
maxim  of  the  true  statesman  is  feitina  lente.  Tbe  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  was  not  of  our  own  choosing.  When 
we  came  to  the  inheritance,  it  was  subject  to  this  mighty  in- 
cumbrance, and  it  would  be  criminal  in  us  to  ruin  or  waste  the 
estate  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  burthen  at  once.  That  inhe- 
ritance we  are  bound  to  transmit,  as  f  tr  as  possible,  unimpaired 
to  those  who  shall  owe  us  their  being.  We  ought  never  to  despair 
of  the  republic  as  it  stands  so  long  as  a  ray  of  hope  is  left  us.  The 
counsels  of  a  sage  patriotism  always  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
state  can  be  saved  without  throwing  into  the  sea  whatever  makes 
k  worth  preserving.  The  task  of  a  Southern  politician  is  full 
of  difficulty.  The  other  parts  of  this  country,  with  a  good 
judicial  system  to  regulate  the  transactions  of  individuals,  could 
get  along  for  some  time  to  come  almost  without  any  adminis- 
trative government.  But  tDe  must  be  vigilant,  and  wary,  and 
provident.  We  must  ask  our  watchmen  continually  *'what  of 
tbe  night.''  We  must  look  at  the  seeds  of  future  events,  and 
the  causes  which  have  not  yet  begun  to  operate.  Time,  which 
k  the  wisest  of  all  things,  and  the  greatest  of  innovators, 
may  possibly  convince  us  at  a  future  day,  that  some  changes 
eoght  to  be  made.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  if  we  do  not  spoil 
his  work  by  our  presumptuous  and  precipitate  interference,  all 
will  yet  go  well.  His  changes  are  slow,  and  gradual,  and  fit— 
eontraries  are  insensibly  softened  down  and  blended  into  one 
another,  not  without  harmony  and  beauty — and  when  it  is  done, 
those  who  only  look  upon  the  extent  of  the  mutation,  wonder  how 
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it  could  have  stolen  upon  their  unconscioas  predeeeesors,  with 
such  an  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot*  But  the  voluntary  revo- 
lutions of  man  have  almost  always  been  abrupt,  violent,  and  for 
the  worse  ;  so  that  the  wisdom  of  antiquity*  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  every  fundamental  change  in  a  state  must  needabe 
bloody  and  deadly.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  truth 
should  make  us  afraid  of  doing  what  freemen  sometimes  owe 
to  their  dignity  and  rights ;  but  we  do  affirm  that  even  in  extreme 
cases,  it  ought  to  inspire  us  with  a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility* 

Before  we  dismiss  this  suigect  entirely,  we  think  it  right  to 
correct  an  egregious  mistake  of  Captain  Hall's  about  the  mor- 
tality of  slaves  on  rice  plantations.  We  do  not  dispute  his  data, 
but  only  the  inference.  In  one  or  two  instances,  from  local  or 
temporary  causes,  this  result  may  have  taken  place,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  general  one.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  that  can  be  cited  of  increase  by  mere  propagation, 
have  oc>curred  within  our  own  knowledge  upon  such  estates.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  induction,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
support  a  general  theory  upon  this  subject,  has  been  made  by 
our  statists.  There  are  many  other  minute  errors,  but  we  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  correct  them.  Some  of  then 
have  been  done  away  with,  we  trust,  by  our  general  remarks. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  shut  this  book  with  a  very  high  respect 
for  Captain  Hall's  talents,  although  as  we  began  by  saying,  be  is 
an  ultra-tory  and  full  of  the  prejudices  of  his  party.  Considered 
as  a  mere  literary  performance,  the  work  is  liable  to  many  ob- 
jections. It  is  very  clumsily  put  together,  and  full  of  lamguewrs. 
There  is  an  odd  mixture  of  prosing  philosophical  dissertation 
and  gossipping  and  garrulous  egotism  ever  and  anon  breafcmg 
out,  that  becomes  in  the  end  quite  oppressive.  Add  to  this  an 
offensive  air  of  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  and  a  style  of  reason- 
ing, though  sometimes  Socratic  enough,  (for  he  is  a  perfiH^  in- 
quisitor  at  interrogation)  certainly  anything  but  AeademicaL  We 
do  not  believe  that  his  Majesty  has  a  more  dutiful,  devoted  and 
dogmatical  subject.  We  were  at  first  inclined  to  like  his  style, 
which  is  very  free  and  idiomatic.  But  although  we  prefer  de- 
cidedly that  colloquial  ease  and  simplicity,  to  what  is  miscalled 
elegance  by  more  fostidious  critics,  we  must  own  he  carries  it  to 
excess,  and  deals  not  only  in  vulgarisms,  but  in  a  disagreeable 
Tom  and  Jerry  slang.  His  jokes  are  not  unfrequently  very 
serious  things.  We  do  not  much  wonder  that  our  good  people 
did  not  'Uake"  as  readily  as  our  facetious  friend  could  have 
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wished.  We  admit  (and  are  very  glad  of  it  for  reasons  that 
need  not  be  mentioned)  that  we  Americans  are  a  very  grave 
peopi^^-but  the  merriest  wag  of  us  would  be  constrained  to  say 
of  the  Captain,  what  Boiieau  does  of  another  wit  of  the  same 
stamp-— 

Chapelain  est  ausei  un  auteur  tr^s  plaisant 
Et  je  ne  &9ai8  pas  pourqui  je  bailie  en  le  lisaat. 

Note, — In  farther  illustration  of  our  remarks  at  p.  354,  et  seq.  about 
the  effects  of  democracy  in  the  long  run,  we  beg  to  refer  our  classical 
readers  to  the  admirable  reflections  in  Cic.  de  Legib.  lib.  iii.  c.  9,  et  seq. 


Art.  IV.—Devereux.  A  Tah.  By  the  Author  of  "  Pelham," 
and  the  <^  Disowned."  Reprinted  at  JMew-York.  J.  &  J. 
Harper,  1829. 

There  is  no  circumstance,  perhaps,  which  more  remarkably 
distinguishes  the  literature  of  our  language,  than  the  variety 
and  copiousness  of  its  works  of  fiction.  They  run  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  the  passions,  (if  we  may  so  speak)  *'  from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  lo  severe,''  and  in  each,  exhibit  an  almost 
unparalleled  excellence.  John  Bull  no  where  puts  forth  his 
graphic  powers  so  successfully,  as  in  these  imaginative  repre* 
sentations  of  life ;  which,  at  least,  from  the  reign  of  George  I« 
down  to  the  present  time,  present  the  very  ^'  form  and  pres- 
sure of  the  times,"  in  a  vast  variety  of  lights,  the  joint  result  of 
all  that  philosophy  has  been  able  to  analyze  in  the  secret  me- 
ehanism  of  the  passions,  and  poetry  to  body  forth  in  the  beauti- 
ful forms  of  her  fanciful  creation.  When  we  consider  how 
prolific  English  genius  has  been  in  prose  fiction  for  the  last 
century,  and  especially  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  is  a 
subject  of  surprise,  that  this  talent  of  the  British  muse,  should 
ao  long  have  remained  buried  or  inert,  after  other  departments 
of  her  literature  had  attained  to  maturity,  and  yielded  the 
riebest  and  most  various  fruits.  The  eia,  which  gave  to  the 
world,  what  it  never  had  before,  and  will  probably  never  have 
again,  the  dramatic  genius  of  Shakspeare,  was  utterly  destitute 
of  even  a  tolerable  Novel,  and  this  sterility  was  equally  hope- 
less during  the  period,  when  Milton  was  pouring  fourth  that 
epic  strain,  which  is  destined  to  be  as  immortal  as  his  mighty 
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theme  ^^  of  CtchI'a  providetice  to  man.*' — ^Nor  dotes,  what  bat 
been  absurdly  called,  the  **  Au^uHtan  Age*'  of  British  Letters, 
afford  any  exception  to  the  fact  adverted  to,  for  admirable 
as  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne  unquestionably  were,  they  nev^ 
turned  their  genius  into  this  channel  of  invention,  or  attempted 
in  any  sustained  effort,  to  paint  from  human  nature,  the  pas- 
sions and  actions  of  man.  The  truth  of  this  remark,  is  in  no 
degree  impaired  by  Gulliver  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  ar« 
rather  contemporary  and  local  satires,  than  novels,  and  if  thej 
yet  live,  it  is  not  for  the  valueof  the  insects  embalmed  in  them, 
but  for  the  amber  in  which  they  are  preserved.  Swift  was  inca- 
pable of  writing  a  legitimate  novel,  he  could  take  but  one  view 
of  human  nature,  and  that  was  on  the  side  on  which  she  pre- 
sented what  was  dark  and  ludicrous,  and  on  this  he  dwelt  with 
the  keenness  and  sagacity  of  a  fiend.  He  loved  some  men,  but 
he  did  not  love  the  species.  Destitute  of  comprehensive  be- 
nevolence and  true  sensibility,  he  was  in  fiction  only  able  to  libel 
human  nature,  not  to  paint  her-~at  least,  not  to  depict  those 
glimpses  of  light  and  revelations  of  divinity,  which  tell  us  that 
man  was  born  for  something  else,  than  to  wallow  in  the  fihh 
and  baseness  of  his  passions. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  miserable  fictions  of  Calpre- 
nede  and  Scuderi,  through  the  rage  for  French  literature  which 
characterized  that  age,  were  very  generally  in  vogue,  and  it 
was  long  before  the  public  taste  was  brought  to  reject  this  trash, 
which  may  well  be  described,  as.  a  wretched  half-way  point 
between  the  extravagance  of  the  old  chronicles  of  chivalry, 
and  the  modern  Novel.  Although  the  opinion  may  be  new, 
(we,  at  least,  have  never  seen  it  broached,)  we,  nevertheless, 
venture  to  advance  it,  thai  the  legitimate^national  English  Novel 
owes  its  origin  to  the  numbers  of  the  Spectator.  It  was  not 
until  this  fascinating  miscellany  was  given  to  the  world,  that 
the  real  power  of  prose  fiction  in  England  was  developed.  The 
brief  but  exquisite  tales  which  are  scattered  throughout  this 
work,  distinguished  by  such  discriminating  views  of  human  na- 
ture, such  ease  and  beauty  of  style,  and  such  touches  of  humour 
and  pathos,  were  the  germs  of  those  more  elaborate  efforts 
of  fiction,  which  were  very  shortly  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  the 
literary  renown  of  England.  She  had  seen,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  this  periodical,  no  such  portraits,  called  up  from  her 
own  fire-sides,  as  Sir  Roger  D'Coverly,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
Captain  Sentry,  and  Will  Honeycomb.  Without  questioning 
bis  originality,  one  cannot  but  think,  that  it  was  by  a  touch 
from  the  wand  of  the  luckless  and  honest  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
that  the  genius  of  Fielding  was  awakened  and  excited  to  ezhi- 
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bit  human  nature  in  all  its  endless  variety  of  interests  and  of 
passions. 

What  the  English  Novel  really  is,  is  a  subject  of  difficult  solu- 
tion, from  the  variety  of  its  genera  and  species. 

We  must  begin,  by  saying,  that  we  consider,  with  all  his 
faults,  (and  by  a  sad  destiny,  his  faults  were  the  result  of  his 
misfortunes,)  Henry  Fielding,  as  the  father  of  the  English 
Novel.  If  England  has  a  national  Novel,  Fielding  is  its  author. 
Although  he  is  the  novelist  of  human  nature,  it  is  through  the 
racy  originals  which  the  customs,  manners  and  modes  of  think- 
ing in  England  produced,  that  he  has  developed  his  deep  and 
various  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Although  bethought 
in  a  universal  language,  that  of  human  nature  itself,  he  spoke 
thrrough  the  forms  of  a  particular  one,  and  hence,  he  is  so 
emphatically  English,  that  he  scarcely  ever  crosses  the  Tweed 
or  the  Channel,  to  draw  upon  the  resources  which  the  rich 
peculiarities  of  the  sister  kingdoms  furnished  to  his  gifted  suc- 
cessor, the  poet  of  Leven  Water.  This  inveterate  and  in- 
violable adherence  to  English  manners  and  opinions,  has  se- 
cured to  Fielding's  works,  the  distinction  of  lieing  placed  at  the 
bead  of  what  may  be  called  the  National  Novels  of  Great-Bri- 
tain. 

In  the  present  article,  we  propose  to  consider  the  Novels  of 
Great-Britain,  under  four  distinct  heads.  ].  National.  2.  Go- 
thic, or  Chivalrous.     3.  Historical.     4.  Miscellaneous  Novels. . 

I.  National  Novels. — It  is  the  distinguishing  excellence  of 
Fielding,  that  he  belongs  to  the  first  class,  and  is  the  first  in 
that  class.  He  selected  English  manners,  as  the  medium  by 
which  he  was  to  tell  the  secrets  of  the  human  Jieart,  and  reveal 
both  the  playfulness  and  energy  of  the  passions.  Placed  by  bis 
misfortunes,  in  contact  with  the  lowest  associations  of  life,  and 
sometimes,  we  fear,  detained  there  by  his  tastes,  he  was  able 
to  add  much  to  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  bright 
and  sunny  parts  he  had  been  enabled  to  survey  by  the  advan- 
tage of  a  highly  respectable  extraction,  and  wit  and  accom- 
plishments made  him  an  acceptable  companion  among  the  for- 
tunate and  the  great.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  what  has 
8o  often  been  asserted,  that  his  finest  portraits  had  theik*  living 
originals.  His  first  novel,  the  History  of  Joseph  Andrews, 
commenced  as  a  satire  on  Richardson's  Pamela,  (which  had 
just  been  published  and  attracted  great  popularity)  assumed  in 
its  progress,  under  the  plastic  hand  of  its  author,  a  more  im- 
portant form,  and  became  a  work  of  infinitely  greater  wit  and 
power,  than  that  which  it  was  designed  to  satirise.  Although 
Dne  of  the  most  strictly  national  tales  in  the  world,  the  most 
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graphically  descriptive  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  yet  the  /sreat  interest  with  which 
it  is  ready  wherever  our  language  is  understood,  would  seem  to 
confute  the  observation  so  often  made,  that  none  but  an  En- 
glishman can  fully  reKsh  the  beauties  of  Fielding.  The  great 
popularity  of  that  work  in  this  country,  may  be  accounted  for,  per- 
haps, byour  Anglo-Saxon  origin;  but  many  of  us  who  have  neTer 
been  in  the  land  of  our  fathers,  in  perusing  the  charming  pages  of 
Joseph  Andrews,  seem  insensibly  transpfirted  to  its  towns,  ham- 
lets, vallies,  mountains,  and,  for  the  time,  fi^l  entirely  at  home. 
Its  scenery,  its  characters,  the  very  pebbles  along  the  road 
side,  are  all  English,  and  where  but  in  Ekigland,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  protestant  clergyman,  can  the  original  of  Parson 
Adams  be  found.  Where  else,  amidst  poverty  and  ^ckness, 
can  be  seen  at  once,  the  purity  and  benevolence,  the  ecceatri- 
city,  the  learning,  dogmatism,  child^like  simplicity,  and  fearless 
courage  of  this  kind-hearted  curate.'^.  This  tale  has  also  the 
charm  of  being  comparatively  exempt  from  that  grossness  and 
indelicacy,  which  has  left  so  strong  a  taint  on  the  history  of  a 
Foundling,  certainly  a  more  distinguished  effort  of  Fielding, 
and  equally  marked  by  an  adherence  in  its  characters,  scenery, 
incidents,  and  we  might  almost  say,  plot,  to  the  peculiarities  of 
his  own  country.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  extenuata  the 
indeceqcy  and  licentiousness  of  too  many  passages,  both  in  the 
incidents  and  dialogue  of  Tom  Jones,  which  disfigure  this  other- 
wise beautiful,  interesting,  and  we  may  add,  instructive  fic- 
tion. It  is  just,  however,  to  Fielding,  that  the  fact  should  be 
stated,  that  if  the  drama  holds  the  *^  mirror  up  to  nature,  by 
'showing  the  body  and  pressure  of  the  times,"  these  violations 
of  decency,  had  their  justification  in  a  prevalent  contemporary 
license  in  conversation  at  least,  if  not  in  morals,  which  would 
be  highly  revoking  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

We  confess,  however,  we  are  not  among  those  who  assign 
any  very  extraordinary  important,  to  what  is  called  the  moral  of 
a  Novel — we  believe,  that  in  the  most  licentious  Novel,  there  is 
always  a  redeeming  virtue  in  some  of  the  characters,  which 
restores  the  balance,  and  we  have  never  yet  met  with  a  fictitions 
narrative,  in  which  the  canons  of  poetical  justice  were  entire- 
ly violated,  in  which  villainy  and  vice  are  made  ultimately 
triumphant,  without  a  shadow  of  repentance  or  restitudefi,  A 
writer  of  Novels,  on  the  plan  upon  which  Fielding  conceived  and 
executed  his  fictions,  had  to  take  human  nature  as  be  found 
it,  because  he  saw  with  an  unclouded  vision,  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  human  heart.  He  might,  it  is  true,  have  made 
Tom  Jones  a  Simon  Pure,  but  after  all,  **  the  iaultless 
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ster,"  would  not  have  been  the  natural  product  of  that  soil,  in 
which  the  generous  Foundling  grew  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  his 
▼irtues  and  his  vices.  The  question  presented  for  the  test  of 
the  judgment,  is  what  sort  of  character,  under  the  adverse  des- 
tiny of  Junes'  birth,  exposed  to  the  temptations  which  beset  his 
early  life,  is  likely  to  be  developed,  and  \Vhether  Fielding  has 
given  us  a  just  picture  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  destiny, 
in  the  traits  and  fortunes  of  his  hero.  We  think  he  has,  with  a 
fidelity  to  nature,  that  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  It  may  be 
said,  and  we  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the  justice  of  the  opini- 
on, that  it  would  be  better,  if  characters,  presenting  such  varie- 
gated lustre,  their  very  vices  rendered  attractive  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  virtues  that  surround  them,  were  never  drawn  forth, 
even  from  real  life,  to  dazzle  and  fascinate  in  the  seductive  forms 
of  fictitious  representation — an  opinion,  however,  which  if  car- 
ried out  to  its  uhirnate  consequences,  would  forbid  the  drama  to 
give  us  any  more  than  half  the  man,  and  would  render  an 
expurgated  edition  of  the  history  of  the  world,  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  a  too  fastidious  morality.  A  very  slight 
survey  of  human  life  will  satisfy  us,  that  the  exhibition  of  vice,  is 
what  Aristotle  thought  it,  the  best  means  of  purifying  us  from  it ; 
and  although  the  vicious  pleasures  which  form  the  reproach  of 
Jones'  youth,  are  related  with  a  censurable  piquancy  by  Fielding, 
yet  are  they  not  followed  by  their  natural  consequences^  disgrace- 
ful embarrassment,  and  complicated  distress?  And  from  the  whole 
context  and  sequel  of  the  tale,  does  it  seem  anything  more  than 
fair  poetical  justice,  that  his  charity,  benevolence,  generosity,  and 
let  us  add,  christian  forgiveness  of  injuries  should  be  rewarded, 
by  happiness — the  possession  of  Sophia  Western,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Allworthy  ?  Fielding  has,  moreover,  made  the  world 
an  ample  compensation  for  the  perilous  fascination  which  he 
has  thrown  around  the  vices  of  his  hero,  by  the  odious  light  in 
which  he  has  presented  those  of  Blifil,  a  character  (to  the 
shame  of  human  nature,  be  it  spoken)  of  more  probaUe  and  fre- 
quent occurrence,  than  that  of  the  Foundling,  and  one  against 
which  the  human  heart  should  be  not  the  less  fortified.  Hypo- 
crisy, avarice,  malice,  and  the  most  despicable  meanness,  have 
never  been  more  instructively  delineated,  or  with  a  higher  mo- 
ral justice  brought  to  detection,  discomfiture,  and  punishiiient. 
But  if  this  contrast  is  not  enough  to  vindicate  the  final  moral  of 
the  '^  History  of  a  Foundling,"  surely  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
beautiful  combination  of  the  benevolent  virtues  that  shine  with 
such  mild  and  steady  lustre  in  the  character  of  Allworthy, 
VOL.  IV.— WO.  S.  4d 
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the  lights  of  which  are  managed  with  such  inimitable  flkill,  that 
his  almost  superhuman  kindness  and  charity,  seem  placed  with- 
in the  compass  of  our  emulation  and  practice.  It  is  in  thb 
way  that  Fielding,  by  a  thousand  examples  of  hunian  worth, 
atones  for  holding  out  a  dangerous  temptation,  and  in  the  long 
run,  in  his  fictions,  gives  a  decided  pre|»onderance  to  the  snle 
of  virtue.  It  is  consoling  to  the  pride  of  human  nature,  that 
be  should  have  found  the  prototype  of  Allworthy,  in  the  amia- 
ble and  philanthrophic  individual,  on  whom  Pope  has  conferred 
the  immortality  of  his  verse  in  the  well  remembered  lines. 

Let  humble  Allen  with  an  awkward  shame 
Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  d^ll  it  fame. 

Nor  is  it  less  a  subject  of  sympathy  and  mterest,  that  the  beau- 
tiful wife  of  poor  Fielding,  should  have  sat  for  the  likeness  of 
the  charming  Sophia  Western,  however  much  the  affection  of 
the  husband  might  have  heightened  the  colouring  of  the  painter. 
Independently  of  the  fidelity  of  the  pictures  of  Fielding,  not 
only  to  English  manners,  but  to  truth  and  nature,  there  is  no- 
thing which  characterizes  him  more,  than  the  fascinating  sim- 
plicity with  which  his  finest  touches,  both  of  wisdom  and 
pathos,  are  executed  apparently  without  an  effort,  and  although 
it  is  not  our  business  or  purpose  to  review  Fielding's  works 
we  are  tempted,  in  confirmation  of  our  remarks,  to  enrich  our 
pages  with  two  examples,  the  first  of  his  fidelity  to  nature,  and 
the  second,  of  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  matters  of  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  reflection  are  discussed.  In  the  interview 
between  Nightingale  and  Mrs.  Miller,  who  come  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  Allwortby's  forgiveness  of  his  nephew,  the  narrative 
tells  us : — 

*^  That  here  Nightingale  was  going  to  cease,  when  Mrs.  Miller  agaiB 
begged  him  to  relate  all  the  many  dutiful  expressions  he  had  heard  him 
(Jones)  make  use  of  towards  Mr.  Allworthy.  To  say  the  utmost  good 
of  Mr.  Allworthy  (cries  Nightingale)  is  doing  no  more  than  strict  justice, 
and  can  have  no  merit  in  it;  but  indeed,  1  must  say,  no  man  can  be  more 
sensible  of  the  obligations  he  bath  to  so  good  a  man  than  is  poor  Jones. 
Indeed,  sir,  1  am  convinced,  the  weight  of  your  displeasure  b  the  hea- 
viest burden  he  hes  under.  He  hatb  oflen  lamented  it  to  me,  and  hath 
as  often  protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  he  hath  never  been  in- 
tentionally guilty  of  any  offence  towards  you;  nay,  he  bath  sworn,  that 
he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  he  would  have  his  cob- 
science  upbraid  him  with  one  disrespectful,  ungrateful,  or  undutifol 
thought  towards  you.  But  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  I  am  afiraid  I  presume, 
to  intermeddle  too  far  in  so  tender  a  point.** 
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**  Too  hare  spokea  no  more  than  a  Christian  ought,  (cries  Bfrs; 
Uiller.) 

*'  Indeed,  Mr.  Nightingale,  (answered  All  worthy)  I  applaud  your 
generous  friendship,  and  wish  he  may  merit  it  of  you.  I  confess  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  report  you  bring  from  this  unfortunate  gentleman,  and 
if  this  matter  should  turn  out  as  you  represent  it,  (and  indeed  1  doubt 
nothing  of  what  you  say)  I  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  be  brought  to  think 
better  than  lately  I  have  of  this  young  man  ;  for  this  good  gentlewoman 
here,  nay,  all  who  know  me,  can  witness  that  I  loved  him  as  dearly 
as  if  he  had  been  my  own  son.  InHeeo^  I  have  considered  him  as  a 
child  sent  by  fortune  to  my  care.  I  still  remember  the  innocent,  the 
helpless  situation  in  which  1  found  hmi.  I  feel  the  tender  pressure  of 
bis  little  hands  this  moment.*' 

In  the  whole  range  of  our  reading,  we  know  not  where  to 
find  anything  which  so  exquisitely  ech9e8  the  very  breathings 
of  nature.  What  breast  that  has  ever  known  a  parent's  love, 
can  contemplate  without  emotion,  the  touching  picture  of  infant 
belplessness  and  affection,  which  induce  Allworthy  still  *'  to  feel 
the  tender  pressure  of  his  little  hands,"  or  who  can  fail  to 
recognize,  what  a  master  of  the  human  heart  Fielding  was, 
and  what  an  affectionate  one  he  must  have  carried  in  his 
own  bosom?  That  a  man,  thus  gifted  with  the  tender  est 
and  most  ennobling  sensibilities  (of  which  we  have  more 
authentic  evidence  than  his  fictions  afford,)  should  have 
tasted  in  their  bitterest  forms,  both  degradation  and  sor- 
row, and  have  sunk  to  such  a  depth,  as  to  have  formed  the 
principal  figure  in  one  of  the  cold-blooded,  yet  lively  pic- 
tures of  low  life,  sketched  without  one  jot  of  sympathy  or  com- 
passion, by  the  heartless  Horace  Walpole,  is  a  subject  at  once 
of  inexpressible  astonishment  and  pain.  Shall  we  speak  in 
more  tenderness  '^  of  the  fears  of  the  brave,  and  of  the  follies 
of  the  wise,"  than  of  the  moral  infirmities  of  the  virtuous.'^ — 
We  would  fain  hope  not — we  wish,  at  least,  not  to  belong  to 
that  school,  in  which  a  kind,  generous  and  feeling  heart  will  not 
plead  something  even  in  the  midst  of  its  failings. 

The  last  example  which  we  shall  offer  of  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  style,  and  the  depth  of  his  reflections,  is  not  the  less 
curious  as  furnishing  a  very  singular  contrast  between  the  theory 
and  practice  of  poor  Fielding,  between  the  wisdom  of  bis  re- 
flections and  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct — be  says : 

"  And  here,  in  defiance  of  all  the  barking  critics  in  the  woHd,  I  must 
and  will  introduce  a  digression  concerning  true  wisdom,  of  which  Mr. 
AUworthy  was  in  reality  as  great  a  pattern  as  he  was  of  goodness. 

**  True  wisdom,  then,  notwithstanding  all  which  Mr.  Hogarth's  poor 
poet  may  have  writ  apinst  riches,  and  in  spite  of  ail  which  any  rich* 
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well-fed  divine  may  have  preached  against  pleasim,  eonastB  not  in  the 
contempt  of  either  of  them.  A  man  may  have  h»  much  wiedoin  io  iim 
poseession  of  an  affliif  nt  fortune^  as  any  beggar  in  the  streets ;  or  may 
enjoy  a  handsome  wife^  or  a  hearty  friend,  and  still  remain  as  wh^  at 
any  sour  popish  recluse,  who  buries  all  his  social  faculties,  and  slanrea 
his  belly  while  he  lashes  his  back.  To  say  the  truth,  the  wisest  man 
is  likeliest  to  possess  all  worldly  blessings  in  an  eminent  degree ;  for, 
as  that  moderation  which  wisdom  prescribes,  is  the  surest  way  to  uj>e- 
ful  wealth,  so  can  it  alone  qualify  us  to  taste  many  pleasures.  The 
wise  man  gratifies  every  appetite,  and  every  passion,  while  the  fool  sa- 
crifices all  the  rest  to  pall  and  satiate  one.  It  may  be  objected,  tiiai 
very  wise  men  have  been  notoriously  avaricious.  1  answer,  not  wiae  in 
that  instance.  It  may,  likewise,  be  said,  that  the  wisest  men  have 
been  in  their  youth,  immoderately  fond  of  pleasure.  I  answer,  they 
were  not  wise  then.  Wisdom,  in  short,  whose  lessons  have  been  re- 
presented as  so  hard  to  learn,  by  those  who  never  were  at  her  schoc^ 
only  teaches  us  to  extend  a  simple  maxim,  universally  known  and  fol- 
lowed, even  in  the  lowest  life,  a  little  farther  tlian  that  life  carries  it, 
and  this  is,  not  to  buy  at  too  dear  a  price.  Now,  whoever  takes  this 
maxim  abroad  with  him,  into  the  grand  market  of  the  world,  and  ooo- 
stantly  applies  it  to  honours,  to  riches,  to  pleasures,  and  to  every  other 
coomnodity  which  that  market  affords,  is,  1  will  venture  to  affirm,  a  wiae 
man,  and  must  be  so  acknowledged  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word ; 
for  he  makes  the  best  of  bargains,  since  in  reality,  he  purchases  every- 
thing at  the  price,  only  of  a  little  trouble,  and  carries  home  ail  the 
good  things  I  have  mentioned,  whilf  he  keeps  his  health,  his  innocence 
and  his  reputation,  the  common  prices  which  are  paid  for  them  by 
others,  entire  and  to  himself.  From  this  moderation  likewise,  be 
learns  two  other  lessons,  which  complete  his  character.  First,  never 
to  be  intoxicated  when  he  hath  made  the  best  bargain,  nor  dejected 
when  the  market  is  empty,  or  when  its  commodities  are  too  d^  lor 
his  purchase.** 

At  what  price  Fielding  purchased  his  pleasures,  we  need  not 
remind  the  reader — more  especially  him  who  is  fully  sensible 
how  much  the  stock  of  his  own  amusement  has  been  augment- 
ed by  the  wit,  pathos,  humour,  taste  and  wisdom,  of  this  origi- 
nal and  emphatically  English  Novelist,  whose  genius  gave  a 
new  impulse  and  direction  to  the  fictions  of  his  own  country, 
and  extended  their  celebrity  abroad. 

Dififering  essentially  from  Fielding  in  the  characteristics  both 
of  his  own  genius  and  the  plan  and  execution  of  his  Novels, 
Richardson  must,  nevertheless,  be  classed  among  the  strictly 
national  Novelists  of  England,  as  his  scenes,  incidents,  and 
characters,  are  essentially  English. 

This  writer,  undoubtedly,  deserved  the  distinction,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  conferred  on  him,  as  one  who  had  "enlarged  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  passions  lo  move  at  the 
command  of  virtue,"  as  wall  as  that  of  being  one  of  the  earlier 
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reformers  of  the  British  Novel.  His  Pamela,  which  appeared 
hi  1740,  two  years  before  the  Joseph  Andrews  of  Fielding 
furnished  at  once,  a  most  prominent  contrast  to  the  maw- 
kish trash  of  false  sentiment  and  preposterous  metaphysics 
which  filled  the  romances  of  that  day.  No  higher  proof  can  be 
furnished  of  the  fidelity  with  which  Richardson  has  copied  na- 
tuie,  in  this  simple  and  aflTecting  tale,  than  the  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding the  extent  to  which  public  taste  had  been  corrupted 
by  those  romances,  Pamela  rose  into  immediate  favour  and  un- 
paralleled popularity.  Of  the  extraordinary  favour  which  this 
original  writer  found  in  the  admiration  and  applause  of  his 
countrymen,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  countrywomen — that 
highly  amusing  and  instructive,  though  often  ridiculous  and 
sometimes  disgusting  record,  called  his  Correspondence,  aflfords 
the  most  authentic  testimony.  He  certainly  lived  with  the  chas- 
tity of  a  Joseph  in  the  paradise  of  women,  of  whom  he  was  the 
idol.  The  pulpit,  usually  at  open  war  with  works  of  fiction, 
nevertheless  lent  its  holy  sanction  to  the  perusal  of  Richard- 
son's novels.  But  where  is  his  popularity  now  ?  Who  reads 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Pamela,  and  we  might  also  ask,  Cla- 
rissa Harlowe  f  Is  the  solution  to  be  found  in  the  very  beau- 
tiful speculations  of  a  mighty  master  of  the  art  himself,  'Hhat 
he  (Richardson)  may  in  the  present  generation,  be  only  paying, 
by  comparative  ne^^lect,  the  price  of  the  very  high  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed  during  his  own  age.  For,  if  immortality,  or 
anything  approaching  to  it,  is  granted  to  authors  and  their 
works,  it  seems  only  to  be  on  the  conditions  assigned  to 
that  of  Nourjahad  in  the  Eastern  Tale,  that  they  shall  be 
liable  to  occasional  intervals  of  slumber  and  oblivion."  We 
think  not.  We  fear  the  slumber  of  Richardson  will  be  longer 
than  the  refreshing  naps  of  the  Eastern  Princess — and  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  he  too  often  puts  his  own  readers  to 
sleep.  Nothing  better  describes  his  prolixity,  repetition  and 
detail  than  the  anecdote  (which  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates)  of  the 
old  dowager  who  used  always  to  insist  when  she  took,  in  her  arm- 
chair, her  afternoon's  doze,  (somewhat  longer  than  Dr.  Kitch- 
ener's forty-wink  naps)  ^^tliat  Sit  Charles  Grandison  should  be 
read  to  her,  because  if  she  dropped  asleep  in  the  course  of  the 
reading,  she  was  sure  when  she  awoke  to  have  lost  none  of  the 
story,  and  to  find  the  party  where  she  left  them,  conversing  in 
the  cedar  parlour."  This  infirmity,  as  Dean  Swift  has  it,  of 
never  knowing  ''when  to  have  done,"  resulted  somewhat  from 
the  mode  by  which  his  narrative  is  evolved  through  the  inter- 
vention of  epistolary  corres(iondence,  the  most  liable  to  fall  into 
heaviness,  as  all  the  letter-writers  have  to  dwell,  more  or  less, 
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on  the  same  incident,  or  to  labour  under  the  imputation  of  being 
cursed  with  the  most  extraordinary  blindness  and  insensibility 
to  everything  around  them.  But  this  fondness  for  gossip  and 
detail  was  the  infirmity  of  Richardson's  nature;  it  is  betrayed 
every  where  in  his  correspondence  as  well  as  in  his  fictions.  He 
is  sometimes  disposed  almost  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  murder 
to  describe  the  shoe-buckle  of  the  homicide.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  (no  mean  judge)  will  not  allow  him  the  credit  of 
describing  with  accuracy  or  discrimination,  the  manners  of  hi^ 
life,  even  in  his  own  day.  With  her  usual  irony,  her  ladyship 
says,  '^  his  Anna  Howe  and  Charlotte  Grandison  are  recom- 
mended as  patterns  of  charming  pleasantry,  and  applauded  by 
bis  saint-like  dames,  who  mistake  folly  for  wit  and  humour,  and 
impudence  and  ill-nature  for  spirit  and  fire.  Charlotte  behavet 
like  a  humoursome  child,  and  should  have  been  used  like  cHie 
and  whipped  in  the  presence  of  her  friendly  confederate  Harriet. 
He  (Richardson)  had  no  idea  of  the  manners  of  high  life.  His 
eld  Lord  W  talks  in  the  style  of  a  country  justice,  and  hi* 

virtuous  young  ladies  romp  like  wenches  round  a  may-pole. 
Such  liberties  as  pass  between  Mr.  Lovelace  and  his  cousin, 
are  not  to  be  excused  by  the  relation.  I  should  have  been 
much  astonished  if  Lord  Denbigh  had  ofiTered  to  kiss  me, 
and  I  dare  swear  Lord  Trentham  never  attempted  such  an  im- 
pertinence with  you."  And  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
his  principal  hero.  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  appears  to  us  to  be 
as  much  out  of  the  pale  of  human  nature  as  the  hoydens  Lady 
Mary  describes,  were  out  of  that  of  bon  ton*  This  faultless 
monster  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  amiable  gentleman,  whom 
Richardson  is  said  to  have  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing even  the  splendour  of  Lovelace's  heroism  and  generosity  of 
spirit  mto  the  shade.  But,  after  all,  he  is  a  very  tame  person- 
age in  spite  of  (shall  we  say  in  consequence  of?)  his  being  manu^ 
factured  out  of  the  '*  porcelain  kind  of  human  clay,"  and  withal 
so  excessively  precise  in  sentiment  and  conduct,  that  his  morals 
look  like  a  German  system  of  ethics  or  natural  law,  arranged 
upon  mathematical  principles.  That  a  character  so  much 
better  than  the  rest  of  his  species,  should  be  very  didactic  in 
his  discourse,  and,  consequentlvi  a  little  prosy  at  times,  is 
not  at  all  wonderful,  and  still  less  that  his  virtues  being  be- 
yond ordinary  competition,  should  have  less  efifect  on  us  than 
the  worth  and  infirmities  of  those  poor  mortals,  whose  merits 
blended  with  the  failings  of  our  common  nature,  enable  them  to 
excite  and  retain  our  sympathy  and  interest.  But  after  all  this 
criticism  of  qualification  and  exception,  enough  remains  to  es- 
tablish on  an  enduring  basis,  Richardson's  claim  to  be  considered 
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CIS  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  English  Novel.  If  he  had  adopted 
uniformly  a  different  form  'f  narrative,  and  used  what  in  this 
age  of  economists,  political  and  otherwise,  is  so  essential  in  me- 
chanical philosophy— condensation — his  popularity  would  have 
sustained  as  little  fluctuation  as  that  of  any  writer  in  our  lan- 
guage. That  he  painted  with  great  force  and  discrimination  a 
society,  (although  it  might  not  have  been  the  highest)  which  ex- 
isted in  England  in  his  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  he 
mingled  with  these  representations  many  of  the  great  and 
instructive  truths  of  human  nature,  is  equally  certain;  nor  can 
we  be  insensible  to  the  moral  scope  and  design  of  his  writings, 
which  is  to  make  virtue  uniformly  triumphant  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  desolation,  adversity  and  distress  by  which  she  is  so 
frequently  surrounded.  In  scenes  of  this  description,  he  has  had 
no  equal ;  we  mean  in  what  may  strictly  be  called  the  tragedy 
of  prose  fiction.  There  is  a  peculiar  agony  in  the  distresses  of 
Clarissa  and  Clementina,  the  effect  of  which  is  infinitely  aug- 
mented by  the  pictures  of  matchless  loveliness  which  he  gives  us 
of  both,  nor  is  the  triumph  of  Pamela  the  less  affecting  because 
there  is  cast  around  her  none  of  the  glare  of  worldly  splen- 
dour which  adorns  what  we  may  well  call  the  apotheosis 
of  female  virtue — the  fate  of  the  celestial  victim  of  Lovelace's 
villainy  and  crimes.  We  will,  however,  conclude  our  estimate 
of  this  old  English  novelist,  in  words  that  are  better  than  our 
own :  **  The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have  been  expanded 
by  Richardson  into  that  of  Lovelace  ;  but  he  has  excelled  his 
original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety 
which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  despised, 
retains  too  much  of  the  spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Richardson  alone,  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  de- 
testation, to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all  the  benevo- 
lence which  wit,  and  elegance  and  courage  naturally  excite,  and 
to  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villain." 

To  the  minor  romance  or  English  Novel,  must  Smollet  also 
be  technically  assi^^ned,  although  he  was  the  (minter  of  three 
kingdoms,  and  searched  through  the  greater  part  of  civilize4 
Europe  for  the  scenes  of  his  fictions.  He  was  emphatically 
national,  and  drew  largely  both  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
countrymen  and  the  raciiiess  of  the  Irish  character,  for  the  finest 
and  most  piquant  of  his  pictures.  In  1748  be  brought  forth  ' 
bis  Roderick  Random,  in  which  it  was  supposed  he  had  de- 
picted the  adventures  of  his  own  life.  This  work,  with  some 
offensive  and  revolting  features,  and  among  these,  the  character 
of  the  hero  himself,  displays  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
hiuaan  life  and  manners,   and  at  once  placed  its  author  by  the 
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side  of  Fielding,  where  he  has  ever  since  remained,  with  an 
unsettled  question  of  relative  exc<  Jfence  between  them.  We 
have  never  hesitated  in  assigning  the  superiority  to  Fielding, 
alrhoiigh  his  fame  rests  on  one  chef  cPcnwre^  and  that  of  Smollet 
on  many.  Smollet's  great  excellence  is  in  the  portraits  which 
adorn  his  fictions,  and  which  certainly  possess  wonderful  graphic 
fidelity  and  verisimilitude.  His  narrative  is  often  disconnected 
and  sometimes  feeble,  and  his  incidents  too  frequently  made  up 
of  a  sort  of  malicious  school-boy  mischief  exhibited  in  tortaring 
others  with  ingenious  and  vindictive  combinations  of  the  petty 
ills  of  life.  His  two  heroes  are  at  best  but  well-dressed  black- 
guards, who,  in  neglecting  many  of  the  essential  duties  of  life, 
seem  to  think  that  in  their  coarse  gibes  and  jests  they  furnish 
an  ample  atonement  for  the  want  of  gratitude,  sobriety,  honour, 
and  sometimes  even  common  honesty.  Nothing  can  surpen 
the  barbarity  of  Random  in  his  treatment  of  poor  Strap  on 
several  occasions ;  nor  can  anything  exceed  the  debasing  cross- 
ness of  that  mauvaii  mjet  Peregrine.  But  in  spite  of  these  de- 
fects, and  many  others  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  incE- 
nation  to  enumerate,  Smollet  has  displayed  the  powers  of  a 
mighty  painter  of  human  nature.  In  the  terrific,  he  is  greatlj 
superior  to  his  rival.  Fielding,  of  which  we  need  scarcely  cite 
any  other  example  than  the  scene  of  the  engagement  off  Car- 
thagena — whilst  in  the  tender  and  pathetic,  he  is  very  fittle  bii 
inferior.  Of  his  power  in  the  last,  the  meeting  in  Paraguaj 
between  Random  and  his  father,  is  an  abundant  exemplificatioD; 
and  the  touching  interviews  between  Roderick  and  his  uncle 
Bowling,  are  scarcely  less  afifecting.  Notwithstanding  the  love- 
liness and  accomplishments  of  Smollet's  own  wife,  he  has  failed; 
except  in  the  character  of  Aurelia  Darnel,  to  give  us  anything 
like  a  picture  of  intellectual  female  worth.  Narcissa  and  JBmilia 
are  insipid  enough  except  as  the  objects  of  a  single  patios. 
But  in  his  sea  characters,  Smollet  is  without  a  rival,  and  Tnii- 
nion,  Hatchway,  Bowling,  Pipes  and  Ratlin,  will  long  remain 
unapproached  and  unapproachable  chefs  (Ccsuvre.  The  most 
beautiful  however,  and  most  interesting  of  Smollet's  worhs, 
signalized  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life~-TA^  Expedition  af 
Humphrey  Clinker — which  was  written  at  Monte  Novo,  near 
Leghorn,  whither  he  had  retired  inlT71,  with  an  exhausted  con- 
stitution and  broken  fortune,  under  the  painful  conviction  that 
he  should  never  again  see  that  lake  preferred  by  him  for  the 
verdant  isles  that  seem  to  float  upon  its  surface,  toLago  diGarda, 
Bolsena  or  Geneva,  or  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  stream  i(D- 
mortalized  in  his  Arcadian  song.  Whether  the  rays  of  Smot* 
let's  setting  sun  cast  a  tender  and  mellowing  light  upon  tliiik^ 
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effort  of  his  muse  we  know  not,  but  the  cjfmci$m  whieh  pervades 
•11  his  other  productions,  is  here  softened  down  into  the  effer- 
vescent but  agreeable  sub-acid  spirit  of  Matthew  Bramble,  which 
cJiaracter,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  we  think  the  finest  picture  of 
racj  and  original  humour  which  Smollet  has  left  us.  It  is 
a  portrait  purely  and  essentially  national,  in  which  genius, 
learning,  benevolence,  wit  and  high  honour  are  united  with  the 
peculiarities  of  a  sensitive  and  sarcastic  temper.  Humphrey 
Clinker,  of  whom  it  has  been  amusingly  said,  that  he  is  merely 
bonest  Strap  turned  Methodist  preacher,  is  very  little  behind 
the  caustic  Welchman  in  the  interest  he  excites— the  whole 
group  of  the  tourists,  from  Matthew  Bramble  down  to  Winifred 
Jenkins,  forms  such  a  rich  variety  of  character,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  are  so  accurately  sustained  throughout,  the  inci- 
dents of  their  tour  are  so  perfectly  natural,  and  told  with  such 
a  playful  vein  of  wit  and  humour,  that  the  reputation  of  this 
charming  book  is  forever  established  as  one  of  the  finest  national 
pictures  of  the  manners  and  society  of  Great-*Britain,  which 
bas  ever  been  delineated  in  fictitious  composition. 

However  brief  our  summary  may  be  of  the  national  novelists 
of  England,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  the  mention  of  Goldsmith, 
although  he  has  contributed  to  this  department  of  literature  but 
a  single  tale— -but  this  is  a  pearl  of  inestimable  price.  His 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  a  view  of  John  Bull's  fire-side  in  quiet 
life,  in  the  aspect  where  its  forms  and  images  borrow  most  from 
the  loveliness  of  simplicity  and  tranquil  virtue.  This  work 
could  have  been  written  no  where  else  but  in  England,  nor  can 
k  be  fully  relished  by  any  but  those  who  are  of  English  origin. 
It  has  so  happened  that  most  of  her  eminent  novelists  have 
been  distinguished  by  painting  with  peculiar  felicity,  some  one 
of  those  characters  which  distinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  race* 
Goldsmith's  English  Curate  is  hts  chef  d^cguvre.  In  the  con- 
ception of  this  character,  he  is  said  to  have  been  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  living  example  of  his  own  brother,  to  whom  he 
consecrated  more  than  one  enduring  testimony  of  his  genius  and 
affection. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  is  the  standard  of  the  legitimate  Eng- 
lish Novel  of  rural  life.  It  has  produced  many  beautiful  imita- 
tions, but  not  a  single  rival.  We  do  not  know  a  book  which 
most  people  read  so  often,  and  remember  so  well,  as  this  simple 
and  affecting  tale.  If  we  read  it  in  chitdbood,  we  return  to  it 
as  life  advances  with  a  fond  and  unalienated  feeling,  not  unlike 
that  with  which  we  revisit  the  scenes  of  our  early  innorence  and 
joyous  sportivenessi  and  whether  Ufe  ebl>s  or  flows,  we  take  up 
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the  Yicar  of  Wakefield,  amidst  its  basineM,  ite  pleasares^  ito 
calamities,  with  unabated  consolation  and  delight,  and  hail  asai 
old  and  valued  friend,  the  eccentric  and  amiable  monogamist, 
whose  trials  have  taught  us  fortitude,  whose  temperance  hai 
instructed  us  in  moderation,  whose  simple  enjoyments  have 
told  us  where  the  best^  affections  of  the  human  heart  lie,  an4 
whose  unobtrusive  piety  has  pointed  to  that  road,  where  Ibe 
weary  wayfaring  can  alone  find  rest.     . 

Having  thus  attempted  an  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
four  standard  writers  of  the  legitimate  English  Novel,  it  renmios 
for  us  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  other  primary  classa 
into  which  most  of  her  fictions  are  resolvable. 

II.  The  Chtkic  or  Chivalrcm  Romance. — It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  son  of  the  least  imaginative,  and  most  matter  of  fact  mi- 
nister, that  ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain,  is  thefatlier 
of  the  Gothic  Romance,  if  the  first  decidedly  successful  effort  ia 
this  species  of  composition  gives  any  just  claim  to  such  an  appel- 
lation. Horace  Walpole  presented  to  the  world  the  Castle  of 
Otranto  at  a  period  when  the  public  taste  obviously  rejected  with 
decided  aversion  the  ancient  feudal  legends,  which  were  so 
much  in  vogue  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  c«iturj. 
No  higher  proof  can  be  given  of  bis  power  than,  that  in  aoagc 
which  had  been  instructed  and  delighted  by  the  natural  picturai 
of  life,  sketched  by  the  pencils  of  Le  Sage  and  Fieldiof,  lie 
should  have  been  able  to  bring  the  public  mind  back  to  oeotaiB- 
plate,  not  only  with  patience  but  with  the  deepest  interest,  thm 
shadowy  and  undefiiied  scenes  of  horror,  which  belong  at  onoe 
to  the  heroism  and  superstition  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
Castle  of  Otranto,  (to  use  his  own  words)  '^  be  aimed  at  the 
art  of  exciting  surprise  and  horror,"  to  what  extent  he  succeed- 
ed, we  need  only  appeal  to  the  self-examination  of  each  devotee 
*'  of  the  solemn  and  marvellous,'*  whose  reminiscences  can  teH 
with  what  alternations  of  intense  interest  and  cold  shtveriogsef 
secret  dread,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  midnight  taper,  this 
Romance  was  first  read.  One  of  the  strongest  peculiarities  of 
the  Castle  of  Otranto  is,  undoubtedly,  the  little  aid  which  Wal- 
pole derives  from  a  description  of  external  objects.  His  po#er 
is  in  the  force  and  interest  of  his  narrative  and  dialogue,  and  ia 
the  pure  and  idioofiatic  English,  in  which  his  story  is  toM;  dot  is 
it  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  intense  interest  which  he 
excites,  is  sustained  throughout,  notwithsanding  the  utter  ijb- 
probabilities,  not  to  say  unnatural  character  of  his  incideati. 
Of  the  fretted  and  august  tracery  (so  to  express  ourselves)  of 
the  pure  Gothic,  he  was  a  mighty  mabter.  His  power  in  this 
jiarticular,  was  created  by  his  peculiar  tastes  and  asswatioitf  > 
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h\%  profound  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  legends,  poetry  and 
architecture  of  the  feudal  age— 4he  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
pored  over  the  relics  of  this  antique  form  of  human  society—- 
tlie  fondness  with  which  be  wandered  amidst  the  fallen  memo- 
rials of  its  greatness ;  even  the  dim  religious  gleams  which  strug- 
gle through  the  *'  storied  windows  richly  dight"  of  lone  and  de- 
serted cathedrals,  nourished  with  a  mysterious  aliment,  the  muse 
whose  province  it  was  to  make  the  dead  speak  in  new  accents 
of  horror  amid  scenes  of  living  interest  and  suffering. 

l^alpole  (Icngo  intervalh)  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  a 
lady  whose  genius  seemed  to  '^  pall  itself  in  the  dunnest  smoke'* 
of  horror  and  mystery.  Prolific  to  excess  in  the  obscure  and 
teriible,  it  lent  new  attractions  to  this  species  of  fiction  by  ad- 
■cititious  graces  and  beauties.  Not  to  speak  of  incidents  of  the 
most  touching  interest  and  pathos,  we  do  not  know  that  such 
exquisite  landscapes  are  any  where  to  be  found  painted  in  our 
literature.  Her  Sicilian  scenes,  her  rocks,  her  fountains,  and 
her  glades,  her  alpine  moonlight  and  Italian  skies,  have  all  the 
rich  and  mellow  softness  of  Claude. 

But  after  all,  these  ghosts  revisiting  the  glimpsesof  the  moon, 
to  ^*  make  night  hideous,"  all  this  spectral  pomp  of  "  raw  heads 
and  Moody  bones,*'  were  destined  to  be  put  to  flight,  comtne  de 
mts0Vi,  by  the  approach  of  a  day  of  more  diffused  knowledge 
and  criticism.  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  the  Mysteries  of 
Vdolpho,  have  now  few  readers,  and  it  is  right,  perhaps, '  that 
Aey  should  have  still  fewer,  for  they  serve  no  useful  moral 
purpose,  and  deal  only  in  fantastic  and  wild  imaginings. 

We  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  go  through  the  whole 
list  and  inventory  of  the  hobgoblin  school,  from  *  Monl^  Lewis, 
down  to  the  least  inspired  of  his  tribe,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  and  defects 
of  this  species  of  fiction,  the  English  romance  writers  have  most 
sveeessfully  and  powerfully  cultivated  it,  and  have  no  compe- 
titors in  the  honors  and  distinctions  of  this  species  of  composi- 
tion. 

III.  The  Historical  Novel. — In  this  department  of  fiction, 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  fromthe  obvious  restraints 
which  troth  imposes  on  the  imagination,  it  was  reserved  for  a 
Hving  contemporary  to  stamp  his  name  on  the  age,  in  which  he 
lifes. 

To  estimate  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done  in  this  depart- 
ment of  invention,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  back  and  see 
k  »w  little  had  been  achieved,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Waverly  Series,  in  the  historical  Novels,  not  only  of  his  own 
country,  but  the  rest  of  Europe.    He  is  certainly  the  first,  and 
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we  are  yet  eoMtrained  to  say,  almost  die  only  writer  w1m>  has 
eontrived  with  rigid  historical  truth,  to  adhere  to  the  verisinii- 
liuide  of  his  characters,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  threw  mronmi 
them  that  freshness  and  those  variegated  charms  which  belong 
lo  mere  works  of  imagination. 

His  exquisite  border  and  chivalrous  Lays,  his  profound  atody 
of  the  peculiar  feudal  institutions  of  the  Highlands  of  ScoCkuid, 
his  intimate  and  critical  acquaintance  with  her  heroic  legends, 
his  familiarity  with  the  wild  and  sublime  scenery  of  his  coontry, 
all  conspired  to  prepare  his  genius  for  the  execution  of  those 
incomparable  fictions  which  have  made  all  Scotland  **  a  heif 
land"  for  pilgrims  of  every  clime. 

Yet,  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  portion  of  the  sucoeas  of 
the  author  of  Waver ly,  that  his  historical. portraits- and  pictures 
are  not  confined  to  the  events,  scenes,  or  characters  of  his  own 
country.  Over  those  of  France,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Swit- 
zerland, he  exercises  scarcely  an  inferior  power.  His  Lewis, 
his  Charles  of  Burgundy,  his  Flemish  burgher,  and  Swiss  pea^ 
sant,  are  equally  as  graphic  as  Bailie  Jarvie,  the  Baron  at 
Bradwardine,  Mr.  Peter  Pattieson,  or  Rob  Roy  himself*  In- 
deed, Scott  seems  to  possess  a  power,  which  enables  hi«  to 
enter  the  soul  of  each  of  the  personages  he  represents,  and  to 
exhibit  him  with  a  truth,  nature  and  individuality,  which  have 
never  been  equalled,  except  by  him,  whose  invention  ^'  exhanatp 
ed  worlds  and  then  imagined  new."  We  will  not,  however, 
forestall  all  that  we  have  to  say  on  this  attractive  theme. 

IV.  The  Mitcellameous  NoveL — The  great  variety  ef  fictions 
which  may  be  embraced  within  ibis  class,  makes  it  necessary  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  selection  from  the  most  conspicaoQa  of 
tjiem.  The  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  this  species  of  Novel.  This  writer 
who  died  in  1731,  left  several  fictions  behind  him,  which  are  now 
scarcely  remembered  by  name.  Among  them,  are  *The  Me- 
moirs of  a  Chevalier,'  ^  Romana,'  and  '  The  History  of  Hell 
Flanders.'  His  fame  rests  on  that  book  which  is  usually  the 
first  we  read,  and  the  last  we  forget.  With  the  single  exceptioa 
of  Don  Quizotte,  we  doubt  whether  any  modern  work  is  so  uni- 
versally known  among  common  readers  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha  himself  scarcely  enjoys  a  wider  pop»- 
lar  renown  than  honest  Robinson — nor  has  Sancho  Paaxa 
much  to  boast  of  in  this  behalf  over  the  faithfiil  Friday.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  those  very  few  books  which  make  us  as  fiatmiliar 
with  the  scenes  and  characters  it  describes,  as  with  our  own 
homes  and  our  early  friends.  Nor  is  this  minute  and  perfect 
accuracy  in  his  pictures,  worthy  as  they  are  c^Teniers  or  Won- 
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▼ernmnsy  the  toast  of  his  charms.  The  simplicity,  clearness  and 
beauty  of  his  narrative  have  made  it  the  model  of  shipwreck 
Barratives  in  our  language,  whether  fictitious  or  otherwise. 

In  a  summary  of  this  sort,  it  would  be  impossible  to  omit 
mentioning  the  writings  of  Sterne,  marked  as  they  are,  by  such 
peculiarities,  by  such  striking  defects  and  signal  excellencies. 
Tristram  Shandy  is  a  work  quite  $m  generis^  and  has  had  few 
eopyists  or  imitators  even  in  this  imitative  age.  When  Goldsmith 
said  to  Johnson,  that  Sterne  *'  was  a  very  dull  fellow,"  the  Doc- 
tor replied,  in  his  decided  tone,  '  Why,  no  sir" — and  we  believe 
the  most  fastidious  of  the  readers  of  Yorick,  will  enter  an  equally  .  .  . 
emphatic  negative.  It  is  true  he  stole  much  from  BS^iiselas,')^*'^^"' 
and  from  that  encyclopedia  of  wit,  philosophy  and  pathos.  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  but  after  all,  the  rough  bullion 
that  passed  through  his  mint,  came  out  with  a  finer  stamp  and 
more  beautiful  die,  rendering  it  more  fit  for  a  wide  and  active 
circulation.  His  originality,  however,  is  sufficiently  vindicated 
by  the  fine  conception  and  execution  of  the  characters  of  Uncle 
Toby  and  Corporal  Trim,  certainly  most  exquisitely  finished 
images  of  simple  and  single-hearted  benevolence  and  charity, 
blended  with  generosity  and  courage.  They  form  a  beautiful, 
and  we  hope  a  just,  eulogium  on  human  nature,  and  will  go  for 
to  redeem  much  of  the  grossness,  extravagance  and  license 
which  elsewhere  disfigure  the  works  of  this  highly  gifted  though 
eccentric  writer. 

To  this  class  must  Johnson^  Rasselas  be  also  assigned, 
which  abounding  in  very  few  incidents,  may  be  called  a  beau- 
tiful prose  version  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  which 
the  author  has  enforced  with  a  more  varied  philosophy,  and 
with  ali  the  gorgeous  richness  which  belongs  to  his  best  manner. 
The  Chrysal  of  Charles  Johnstone,  a  severe  and  efiective  satire 
on  the  age  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  the  exquisite  fictions  of 
McKenzie,  so  full  of  pathos  and  nature;  the  striking  develope- 
ments  of  single  passions  in  the  tales  of  Godwin,  conveyed  in  a 
style  of  eloquence  distinguished  for  its  condensation,  vehemence 
and  splendour^— 4he  fine  sketches  of  Holoroft,  and  the  natural 
pictures  of  Miss  Burney,  belong  to  the  class  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  and  to  which  we  may  add,  though  last  not  least, 
'^tbe  charming,  and  in  her  walk,  inimitable  Miss  Edgewortb." 

The  communication  with  the  Continent,  consequent  on  its 
recent  pacification,  has  given  a  wider  range  to  the  Miscellaneous 
Novel  of  England,  and  has  rendered  the  press  prolific  beyond 
all  example,  in  this  species  of  fiction.  This  abundance  has 
pampered  and  stimulated  the  public  appetite  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  advent  of  one  of  these  fictions  is  heralded  across  the 
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Atlantic,  as  an  incident  almost  of  national  importance.  la  tUt 
'*  ridiculous  and  wasteful  excess/'  occasionally  works  of  real 
power  and  geniMs  are  turned  aui^  (to  use  the  technical  term  of 
the  trade)  well  fitted  to  produce  a  more  lasting  impression,  if 
they  were  not  also  crowded  aiU  by  some  fresh-coming  novehy. 
Among  the  former,  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  Anastasios,  Haji 
Baba,  the  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,  Vivian  Grey,  and  Cynl 
Thornton.  The  last  of  these  we  consider  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  effective  tales  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  read* 
It  is  in  the  pure,  natural  and  unaffected  tone  of  the  old  English 
novel,  without  a  particle  of  the  dandyism  of  Almack's,  nor  ii 
there  to  be  found  among  its  dramain  perwMR^  one  of  those  vol- 
canic and  fiery  gentlemen  devils,  whom  Lord  Byron  has  eon* 
tributed  to  render  so  very  popular,  but  who,  in  our  humble  etti* 
mate,  are  exceedingly  disgustful  and  unpleasant  companioiig. 
The  characters  of  this  novel  are  essentially  natural  and  in  perfect 
keeping,  whilst  its  moral,  conveyed  through  a  variety  of  the  mMt 
interesting  incidents,  is  of  the  most  instructive  kind.  Althovgli 
its  personages  are  fictitious,  it  is,  nevertheless,  somewhat  bii> 
torical  in  its  structure,  at  least  so  far  as  the  campaign  in  the 
Peninsula,  which  terminated  with  the  battle  of  Albuera,  is  ooif 
eerned.  Of  this,  the  author  gives  a  description  so  traascendently 
graphic,  that  he  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  awM 
and  stirring  events  which  he  has  so  powerfully  delineated.  We 
hope  that  we  have  not  taken  our  leave  of  this  highly-gifted  wri* 
ter,  and  that  he  is  destined  again  to  delight  and  instruct  hit 
generation  with  even  some  higher  and  more  perfect  effort  of  hit 
genius. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Cyril  Thornton,  (indeed  within  the 
last  year)  a  fresh  competitor  for  fame  has  challenged  thenotiee 
of  the  world,  in  the  author  of  '^  Pelham'*  and  the  ^^  Disowned." 
What  we  have  said  in  a  previous  number,*  in  regard  to  die 
peculiarities  of  this  writer,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our  eBte^ 
ing  again  into  a  minute  discussion  of  his  excellencies  and  de* 
fects.  These  latter  are,  perhaps,  to  be  referred  to  the  choiee 
of  his  subject,  rather  than  to  the  execution  of  his  designs,  which 
bear  almost  invariably  the  marks  of  a  master's  hand. 

But  since  this  notice  of  the  author,  he  has  afforded  another 
specimen  of  his  power — the  fiction  which  forms  the  title  of  this 
article.  When  we  prefixed  it  to  the  desultory  remarks  on  the 
English  Novel,  in  which  we  have  indulged,  we  confess  that  we 
intended  little  more  than  to  employ  "  Devereux''  as  a  loop  to 
hang  our  speculations  u|)on.    A  subsequent  perusal  of  the  work, 
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satisfies  us  that  we  owe  to  the  author  and  our  readers,  if  not 
even  a  brief  discussion  of  its  characteristics,  at  least  some  ex- 
amples of  the  power  and  efFectiveness  with  which  he  has  worked 
on  a  new  subject  and  in  &  new  field. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  gire  a  summary  of  the  plot  of  this 
Novel,  because  such  narratives,  whilst  they  do  great  injustice 
to  authors,  are  little  calculated  to  entertain  or  enlighten  readers. 
They  are  not  wanted  by  those  who  have  read  the  Novel,  whilst 
they  are  a  provoking  disservice  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
read  it,  even  from  the  notice  of  a  Reviewer — we  shall,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves,  by  informing  our  readers,  that  Deve- 
reox,  although  a  man  of  fashion,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
CeritUkian  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  is,  nevertheless,  a  charac- 
ter of  "  higher  pitch"  than  either  "  Pelham"  or  the  ••Disowned." 
If  he  mingles  with  the  frivolities  of  the  fashionable  world,  they 
aeither  weaken  nor  corrupt  him.  He  preserves  the  elements  of  a 
deep  and  even  a  romantic  sensibility,  combined  with  a  collect- 
edness  of  judgment,  courage,  and  capacity  for  business,  which 
fit  him  well  for  this  world's  strife.  Before  he  reaches  the  me- 
ridian of  manhood,  he  passes  through  the  most  eventful  scenes 
of  love,  of  wo,  of  policy,  and  of  arms,  in  which  he  displays 
the  address  of  a  highly  cultivated,  liberal  and  elastic  spirit. 
Notwithstanding  the  deep  and  pervading  interest  of  the  fictiti- 
ous characters  and  incidents  of  this  Novel,  the  historical,  and  if 
we  may  so  speak,  the  biographical  sketches  from  real  life  which 
are  interspersed  through  it,  form  its  highest  attractions.  The 
author  seems  to  have  entered  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
hi  which  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  Novel,  and  to  have  caught 
whh  a  peculiar  and  felicitous  fidelity,  the  characters  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men,  who  glittered  in  the  alternate  troubled  sky, 
and  bright  sunshine  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  Anne  of  Denmark. 
This  difficult  combination  of  fictitious  with  real  characters,  he 
has  managed  with  a  skill  sometimes  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  author  of  Waverly,  whilst  his  views  of  life  are  imbued 
with  a  deeper  philosophy,  and  decorated  by  a  more  gorgeous 
eloquence.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  has  reached  the 
same  self-sustained  power,  chastened  taste,  uniform  faculty  of 
invention,  or  discriminating  judgment — but  his  fertility  is  in- 
stiDct  with  beauty  and  promise. 

Instead  of  following  the  author  through  the  interesting 
web  of  his  narrative,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers,  a  few 
extracts  from  Devereux,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  only 
|[ood  specimens  of  the  power  of  the  author,  but  those  which 
will  be  most  attractive  to  the  reader.  Sketches  of  the  charac- 
ters of  those  extraordinary  meoi  who  lived  in  an  eventful  age, 
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and  naturally,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  influenced  the  fortunes 
of  their  fellow-men. 

The  most  interesting  of  th^  friends  and  associates  of  Dere- 
reux,  to  whom  the  author  introduces  us,  is  the  celebrated 
Henry  St.  John,  better  known  under  the  title  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  whose  life,  marked  by  the  most  striking  events  and  ta- 
lents, exhibited  a  singular  contrast  of  a  youth  devoted  to  the 
most  profligate  pleasures,  and  an  old  age,  dignified  by  a  retire- 
ment, which  Sully  might  have  envied  without  being  able  to 
have  emulated.     He  thus  introduces  this  personage — 

"  Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  was  beard 
in  the  court-yard,  then  a  slight  busde  in  the  hall,  and  the  door  of  the 
ante-room  being  thrown  open,  Mr.  St.  John  entered. 

^^  He  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  about  the  middle  height,  and  of 
a  mien  and  air  so  strikingly  noble,  that  it  was  sometime  before  yoa 
recovered  the  general  efiect  of  his  person,  sufficiendy  to  examine  its 
peculiar  claims  to  admiration.  He  lost,  however,  nothing  by  a  farther 
survey ;  he  possessed  not  only  an  eminently  handsome,  but  a  very  ex- 
traordinary Countenance.  Through  an  air  of  wmchalanee^  and  even 
something  of  lassitude,  through  an  ease  of  manners  sometimes  mik- 
ing into  efleminate  softness,  sometimes  bordering  upon  licentious  eAoa* 
tery,  his  eye  thoughtful,  yet  wandering,  seetned  to  aniuMinee  that  the 
mind  partook  but  little  of  the  whim  of  the  moment,  or  of  those  levities 
of  ordinaiT  life,  over  which  the  grace  of  his  manner  threw  so  peculiar 
a  charm.  His  brow  was,  perhaps,  rather  too  large  and  thick  for  the  exact- 
ness of  perfect  symmetry ;  but  it  had  an  expression  of  great  mental 
power  and  determination.  His  features  were  high,  yet  delicate,  and  his 
mouth,  which  when  closed,  assumed  a  firm  and  rather  severe  expression, 
softened  when  speaking,  into  a  smile  of  almost  magical  enchantnieiit. 
Richly,  but  not  extravagantly  dressed,  he  seemed  to  cultivate,  rather 
than  disdain,  the  ornaments  of  outward  appearance;  and  whatever  eaa 
fascinate  or  attract,  seemed  so  inherent  in  this  ungular  man,  that  afl 
which  in  others  would  have  been  most  artificial,  was  in  him  most  naJta* 
ral :  so  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  add,  that  to  be  well  dressed,  seemed 
to  the  elegance  of  his  person,  not  so  much  the  result  of  art  as  of  a  pro- 
perty innate  and  peculiar  to  himself. 

*'  Such  was  the  outward  appearance  of  Henry  St.  John ;  one  wtA 
suited  to  the  qualities  of  a  mind  at  once  more  vigorous  and  more  accom- 
plished, than  that  of  any  other  person  with  whom  the  vicissitudes  of 
my  life  have  ever  brought  me  into  contact 

*^  I  kept  my  eye  on  Uie  new  guest  throughout  the  whole  day:  I  ob^ 
served  the  mingled  liveliness  and  soilness,  which  pervaded  his  atten- 
tions to  women,  the  intellectual,  yet  unpedantic  superiority  be  possess- 
ed  in  his  conversations  with  men ;  his  respectful  demeanour  to  age ;  his 
careless,  yet  hot  over  familiar  ease  with  the  young;  and  what  interested 
roe  more  than  all,  the  occasional  cloud  which  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance at  moments  when  he  seemed  sunk  into  a  reverie,  that  bad  for  itfe 
o^is^ts  Bothmg  in  ooounon  with  tbase  aroiiad  him. 
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*'  Just  before  dioner,  St.  John  was  talking;  to  a  little  group,  among 
whom  curiosity  seemed  to  have  excited  the  whig  parson,  whom  I  have  be* 
fore  mentioned.  He  stood  at  a  little  distance,  shy  and  uneasy  ;  one  of 
the  company  took  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  butt  for  jests,  and  al- 
luded to  the  bystander  in  a  witticism,  which  drew  laughter  from  all  but 
St,  John,  who  turning  suddenly  towards  the  parson,  addressed  an  ob- 
servation to  him  in  the  most  respectful  tone.  Nor  did  he  cease  talking 
with  him  (fatiguing  as  the  conference  must  have  been,  for  never  w;i8 
there  a  duller  ecclesiastic  than  the  gentleman  conversed  with)  until  we 
descended  to  dinner.  Then,  for  the  first  time.  I  learned  that  nothing 
can  constitute  good  breedingi  that  has  not  good  nature  for  its  founda« 
tion:  and  then,  too,  as  I  was  leading  lady  Barbary  Lackland  to  the 
great  hall,  by  the  tip  of  her  forefinger,  I  made  another  observation. 
Passing  the  priest,  I  heard  him  say  to  a  fellow-clerk. 

'*  *'  Certainly,  he  is  the  greatest  roan  in  England ;'  and  I  mentally  re« 
marked,  *  there  is  no  policy  like  politeness ;  and  a  good  manner  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world,  either  to  get  one  a  good  name,  or  to  supply  the 
want  of  it.' ''— Vol.  i.  pp.  27-28. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  finest  posthumous  likenesses 
are  formed  from  the  diverse  portraits  which  are  preserved  of 
great  men.  We  think  the  above  sketch  justifies  this  opinion. 
Whether  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  '^the  greatest  man"  of  his  time 
^in  Englaod,"  many  may  be  inclined  to  dispute,  but  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  extraordinary,  none  can 
deny.  The  concluding  sentiment  of  the  extract,  that  'Hhere  is 
no  policy  like  politeness,"  is  one  of  the  dogmas  of  the  fashion- 
able school  to  which  our  author  belongs.  He  seems  to  think 
that  society  is  moved  rather  by  what  may  be  called  the  mecha- 
nism of  good  manners,  than  the  philosophy  of  good  morals,  and 
this  prejudice  in  favour  of  this  sort  of  refined,  yet  hearltless  Epi- 
curism, runs  more  or  less  through  the  whole  of  his  works. 

The  flight  and  voluntary  banishment  of  Bolingbroke,  after 
his  fall  from  power,  induced  Devereux  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Continent,  which  incident  enables  our  author  to  enrich  his 
work  with  many  fine  sketches  of  character— one  or  two  of  which 
we  shall  extract.  His  first  introduction  at  Versailles  is  thug 
related : — 

**  I  expressed  ray  gratitude — we  moved  on— the  doors  of  an  apart* 
meat  were  thrown  open — and  I  saw  myself  ia  the  presence  of 
Louis  XTV. 

**  The  room  was  partially  darkened.  In  the  centre  of  it,  on  a  large 
sofa,  reclined  the  king ;  he  Wiis  dressed  (though  this  I  rather  remem- 
bered than  noted)  in  a  coat  of  black  velvet,  slighdy  embroidered ;  his 
vest  was  of  white  satin :  he  wore  uo  jewels  nor  onlers,  for  it  was  only  on 
grand  or  gala  days  that  he  displayed  personal  pomp.    At  some  httle 
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distance  from  him  stood  three  members  of  the  royal  family — them  1 
never  regarded — all  my  attention  was  bent  upon  the  king.  Mj  tem- 
perament  is  not  that  on  which,  greatness,  or  indeed  any  external  cir- 
cumstances make  much  impression,  but,  as  following,  at  a  little  distanee, 
the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  I  approached  the  royal  person;  I  must  confess  that 
Bolinghroke  had  scarcely  need  to  ha?e  cautioned  me  not  to  appear  tos 
self-possessed.  Perhaps,  had  I  seen  that  great  monarch  in  his  beaa 
jours — in  the  plenitude  of  his  power — his  glory — the  dazzling  and  me- 
pdian  splendour  of  his  person — bis  court — and  his  renown — pride 
might  have  made  me  more  on  my  guard  against  too  great,  or  at  leait, 
too  apparent  an  impression  ;  but  the  many  reverses  of  that  magni6ceiit 
sovereign — reverses  in  which  he  had  shown  himself  more  great  tha|i  in 
all  his  previous  triumphs  and  earlier  successes  ;  his  age — his  infinn- 
ities — the  very  clouds  round  the  setting  sun — the  very  howls  of  joy  m 
the  expiring  lion—  all  were  calculated,  in  my  mind,  to  deepen  i^pect 
into  reverence,  and  tincture  reverence  itself  with  awe.  I  saw  before  me 
not  only  the  majesty  of  Louis-le-Grand,  but  that  of  misfortune,  of 
weakness,  of  infirmity,  and  of  age ;  and  I  forgot  at  once  in  that  reflec- 
tion, what  otherwise  would  have  blunted  my  sentiments  of  deference, 
viz.  the  crimes  of  his  ministers,  and  the  exactions  of  his  reign !  En- 
deavouring to  collect  my  mind  from  an  embarrassment  which  surprised 
myself,  1  lifted  my  eyes  towards  the  king,  and  saw  a  countenance  wbeie 
the  trace  of  the  superb  beauty  for  which  his  manhood  had  been  cele- 
brated, still  lingered,  broken,  but  not  destroyed,  and  borrowing  a  di|?oi7 
even  more  imposing  from  the  marks  of  encroachmg  years,  and  from 
the  evident  exhaustion  of  suffering  and  disease.**  Vol.  ii.  pp.  26-27. 

With  the  sketches  of  English  society,  and  the  literary  meo 
who  distinguished  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  have,  we  confess, 
been  disappointed*  They  are  made  to  pass  over  the  scene,  as 
if  merely  for  the  sake  of  repeating  their  names,  and  no  one, 
would  form  an  idea  of  their  characters  or  conversation  froa 
such  representations.  With  a  supper  of  the  Fiench  wits,  we 
were  more  pleased,  although  we  feel  the  difficulty  of  express- 
ing in  idiomatic  English,  the  beautiful  and  felicitous  graces  of 
polished  conversation  in  a  foreign  language. 

**  Boulainvilliers  I  Comte  de  Saire!  What  will  our  great  grandchil- 
dren think  of  that  name?  Fame  is  indeed  a  riddle!  At  the  time  I 
refer  to,  wit — learning — grace — all  things  that  charm  and  enligfaten— 
were  supposed  to  centre  in  one  word — BoulawvilUers!  Tbefiood 
count  had  many  rivals,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  that  exquisite  tact  pecu- 
liar to  his  countrymen,  of  making  the  very  reputations  of  those  n?ali 
contribute  to  his  own.  And  while  he  assembled  them  around  bifla,dM 
lu<itre  of  their  bans  moU^  though  it  emanated  from  themselves,  wti 
reflected  upon  him. 

**  It  was  a  pleasant,  though  not  a  costly  apartment,  in  which  we  found 
our  host.  The  room  was  sufficiently  full  of  people,  to  allow  scope  and 
variety  to  one  groupe  of  talkers,  without  being  full  enough  to  permit 
those  little  knots  and  coteries  which  are  the  destruction  of  litem;  i 
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ty.  An  old  man  of  about  seventy*  of  a  shaq)*  shrewd,  yet  polished 
and  courtly  expression  of  countenance,  of  a  great  gaiety  of  manner, 
which  was  now  and  then  rather  displeasingly  contrasted  by  an  abrupt 
affectation  of  dignity  that,  however,  rarely  lasted  above  a  minute,  and 
nevi  r  withstood  the  shock  of  a  bon  mot^  was  the  first  person  who  ac- 
costed us.  This  old  man  was  the  wreck  of  the  once  celebrated  Antho- 
ny Count  Hamilton  ! 

*^ '  Well,  my  Lord,*  said  he  to  Bolingbroke,  *  how  do  you  like  the 
weather  at  Paris  t — it  is  a  litde  better  than  the  merciless  air  of  London — 
is  it  nott  ^Slife! — even  in  June,  one  could  not  go  open  breasted  in 
those  regions  of  cold  and  catarrh — a  very  great  misfortune,  let  me  tell 
you,  my  Lord,  if  one's  cambric  happened  to  be  of  a  ^ery  delicate  and 
brilliant  texture,  and  one  wished  to  penetrate  the  inward  folds  of  a  lady's 
heart,  by  developing,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  exterior  folds  that  cov- 
ered his  own*' 

•* '  It  is  the  first  time,'  answered  Bolingbroke,  *  that  I  ever  heard  so 
accomplished  a  courtier  as  Count  Hamilton  repine,  with  sincerity,  that 
he  could  not  bare  his  bosom  to  inspection.' 

^* '  Ah !'  cried  Boulainvilliers,  *  but  vanity  makes  a  man  show  much 
that  discretion  would  conceal.' 

** '  Au  diable  with  your  discretion !'  said  Hamilton, '  'tis  a  vulgar  vir- 
tue. Vanity  is  a  truly  aristocratic  quality,  and  every  way  fitted  to  a 
gentleman.  Should  I  ever  have  been  renowned  for  my  exquisite  lace 
and  web-like  cambric,  if  I  had  not  been  vain  ?  Never,  mon  cher  !  I 
thould  have  gone  into  a  convent  and  worn  sackcloth,  and,  from  Count 
Antoine,  I  should  have  thickened  into  Saint  Anthony  ' 

*^  *•  Nay,'  cried  Lord  Bolingbroke,  *  there  is  as  much  scope  for  vanity 
in  sackcloth,  as  there  is  in  cambric;  for  vanity  is  Uke  the  Irish  ogling 
master  in  the  Spectator,  and  if  it  teaches  the  playhouse  to  ogle  by  can- 
dlelight, it  also  teaches  the  church  to  ogle  by  day!  But  pardon  me. 
Monsieur  Chaulieu,  how  well  you  look  1  I  see  that  the  myrtle  sheds 
its  verdure,  not  only  over  your  poetry,  but  the  poet.  And  it  is  right 
that,  to  the  modern  Anacreon,  who  has  bequeathed  to  Time  a  treasure 
it  w  11  never  forego.  Time  itself  should  be  gentle  in  return.' 

** '  Milord,'  answered  Chaulieu,  an  old  man  who,  though  considera- 
bly past  seventy,  was  animated,  in  appearance  and  manner,  with  a 
Tivacity  and  life  that  would  have  done  honour  to*  a  youth — '  Milord,  it 
was  beautifully  said  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  that  Justice  retained  the 
Graces  in  her  vestibule,  I  see,  now,  that  he  should  have  substituted  the 
word  Wisdom  for  that  of  Justice.' 

**  *  Come,'  cried  Anthony  Hamilton,  '  this  will  never  do.  Compli- 
ments are  the  dullest  things  imaginable.  For  God's  sake  let  us  leavA 
panegyHc  to  blockheads,  and  say  something  bitter  to  one  another,  or 
we  shall  die  of  ennui.* 

"  *  Vous  avez  raison^^  said  Boulainvilliers : — *'  Let  us  pick  out  some 
poor  devil  to  begin  with.     Absent  or  present  ? — Decide  which.' 

**  *  Oh,  absent,'  cried  Chaulieu;  *  'tis  a  thousand  times  more  piquant 
to  slander  than  to  rally !  Let  us  commence  with  his  Majesty :  Count 
Devereux,  have  you  seen  Madame  Maintenon  and  her  devout  infant, 
•iuoe  your  arrival  1' 
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"  *  No! — the  priests  must  be  petitioned  liefore  the  mirade  is  made 
public* 

"  *  What  !*  cried  Chaulieu,  *  would  you  insinuate  that  his  Majesty's 
piety  ig  really  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  ?* 

**  *•  Impossible !'  said  Boulainvilliers,  gravely, — *  piety  is  as  natural 
to  kings  as  flattery  to  their  courtiers :  are  we  not  told  that  they  aie 
made  in  Grod*s  own  image  !' 

''  *  If  that  were  true/  said  Count  Hamilton,  somewhat  profonely — 
*  if  that  were  true,  I  should  no  longer  deny  the  impossibility  of  Atheism !' 

'*  *  Fie,  Count  Hamilton,*  said  an  old  gentleman,  in  whom  I  recog- 
nized the  great  Huet,  *  fie — wit  should  beware  how  it  uses  wings — its 
province  is  earth,  not  heaven.* 

*' '  Nobody  can  better  tell  what  wit  is  not^  than  the  tearned  Abbe 
Huet  !*  answered  Hamilton,  with  a  mock  air  of  respect. 

^* '  Psha  !*  cried  Chaulieu,  '  I  thought  when  we  once  gave  the  rein 
to  satire  it  would  carry  us  pile  mile  against  one  another.  But  in  order 
to  sweeten  that  drop  of  lemon  juice  for  you,  my  dear  Huet,  let  noe  turn 
to  Milord  Bolingbroke,  and  ask  him  whether  England  can  produce  a 
scholar  equal  to  Peter  Huet,  who  in  twenty  years  wrote  notes  to  sixty- 
two  volumes  of  Classics,  for  the  sake  of  a  prince  who  never  read  a 
line  in  one  of  them  V 

"  '  We  have  some  scholars,*  answered  Bolingbroke  ;  •  but  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  Huet.  It  is  strange  enough,  but  learning  seems  to  me 
like  a  circle :  it  grows  weaker  the  more  it  spreads.  We  now  aee  many 
people  capable  of  reading  commentaries,  but  very  few,  indeed,  capable 
of  writing  them.' 

'^  *  True,*  answered  Huet ;  and  in  his  reply  he  introduced  the  cele- 
brated illustration  which  is  at  this  day  mentioned  among  his  roost 
felicitous  bons  mots,  *  Scholarship,  formerly  the  most  difficult  and 
unaided  enterprise  of  Genius,  has  now  been  made,  by  the  yerj  toils  of 
the  first  manners,  but  an  easy  and  common-place  voyage  of  leisure. 
But  who  would  compare  the  great  men,  whose  very  difficulties  not  only 
proved  their  ardour,  but  brought  them  the  patience  and  the  courage 
which  alone  are  the  parents  of  a  genuine  triumph,  to  the  indolent  loi- 
terers of  the  present  day,  who  have  little  of  difficulty  to  conquer,  have 
nothing  of  glory  to  attain  ?  For  my  part,  there  seems  to  me  the  same 
diffi-reiice  between  a  scholar  of  our  days  and  one  of  the  past,  as  theie 
is  between  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  master  of  a  packet-boat  from 
Calais  to  Dover !' 

** '  But,*  cried  Anthony  Hamilton,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  about  to  utter  a  vritty  thing — *  but  what  have  we — we  spiritB 
of  the  world,  not  imps  of  the  closet,* — and  he  glanced  at  Huet — *  to  do 
with  scholarship  ?  All  the  waters  of  Castaly  which  we  want  to  poor 
into  our  brain,  are  such  as  will  flow  the  readiest  to  our  tongue.' 

'* '  In  short,  then,*  said  I,  *  you  would  assert  that  all  a  friend  cares 
for  in  one's  head  is  the  quantity  of  talk  in  it  V 

**  '  Precisely,  my  dear  Count,'  said  Hamilton,  seriously ;  *  and  to 
that  maxim  I  will  add  another  applicable  to  the  opposite  sex.'  All  that 
a  mistress  cares  for  in  one's  heart  is  the  quantity  of  love  in  it.' 
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'*  *  Whal !  are  generosity,  courage,  honour,  to  go  for  nothing,  with 
our  mistress,  then  V  cried  Chnulieu. 

*'  *  No!  for  she  will  believe,  if  you  are  a  passionate  lover,  that  you 
have  all  those  virtues:  and  if  not,  she  won't  believe  that  you  have  one/ 

'"  Ah  !  it  was  a  pretty  court  of  love  in  which  the  friend  and  biogra- 
pher of  Count  Grammont  learned  the  art!'  said  BoUngbroke. 

*'  *  We  believed  so  at  the  time,  my  lord ;  but  there  are  as  many  changes 
in  the  fashion  of  making  love  as  there  are  in  that  of  making  dresses. 
Honour  me.  Count  Devereux,  by  using  my  snuff  box,  and  then  looking 
at  the  lid.' 

*'  *  It  is  the  picture  of  Charles  the  Second  which  adorns  it — is  it  not  V 

**  *  No,  Count  Devereux,  it  is  the  diamonds  which  adorn  it.  His  ma* 
jesty's  face  I  thought  very  beautiful  while  he  was  hving ;  but  now,  on 
ray  conscience,  I  consider  it  the  ugliest  phiz  I  ever  beheld.  But  I 
pointed  your  notice  to  the  picture  because  we  were  talkingof  love;  and 
Old  Rowley  believed  that  he  could  make  it  better  than  any  one  else. 
All  his  courtiers  had  the  same  opinion  of  themselves ;  and  I  dare  say 
the  beaux  gar^ons  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  would  say,  that  not  one  a( 
king  Charley's  gang  knew  what  love  was.  Oh  !  'tis  a  strange  circle  of 
revolutions,  that  love  !  Like  the  earth,  it  always  changes,  and  yet  al- 
ways  has  the  same  materials.' 

•'  ^Vamovar — Vamour — toujours  Vamour^  with  Count  Anthony  Hamil- 
ton' said  Boulainvilliers.  *  He  is  always  on  that  subject ;  and,  sacre 
bleu !  when  he  was  younger,  I  am  told  he  was  like  Cacus,  the  son  of 
Tulcan,  and  breathed  nothing  but  flames.' 

*'  *  You  flatter  me,'  said  Hamilton.  '  Solve  me  now  a  knotty  riddle, 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Why  does  a  young  man  think  it  the  greatest 
compliment  to  be  thought  wise,  while  an  old  man  thinks  it  the  greatest 
compliment  to  be  told  he  has  been  foolish  V 

''  *  Is  love  foolish,  then  V  said  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

**  *•  Can  you  doubt  it  V  answered  Hamilton  ;  *•  it  makes  a  man  think 
more  of  another  than  himself!  I  know  not  a  greater  proof  of  folly !' 

" '  Ah — moil  avmabU  amt'^-cried  Chaulieu ;  *  you  are  the  wickedest 
witty  person  I  know.  I  cannot  help  loving  your  language,  while  I  hate 
your  sentiments.' 

*' '  My  language  is  my  own*-my  sentiments  are  those  of  all  men,' 
aaswered  Hamilton ;  but  are  we  not,  by  the  by,  to  have  young  Arouet 
here  to-night?     What  a  charming  person  he  is !' 

**  *  Yes,'  said  Boulainvilliers.  '  He  said  he  should  be  late ;  and  I  ex- 
pect Fontenelle  too,  but  kt  will  not  come  before  supper.  I  found  Fon- 
tenelle  this  morning,  conversing  with  my  cook  on  the  best  manner  of 
dressing  asparagus.  I  asked  him  the  other  day,  what  writer,  ancient 
or  modem,  had  ever  given  him  the  most  sensible  pleasure  ?  After  a  lit- 
tle pause,  the  excellent  old  man  said — '  Daphnus'— *  Daphnus !'  repeat- 
ed I — *•  who  the  devil  is  he?'  *  Why,'  answered  Fontenelle,  with  tears 
of  gratitude  in  his  benevolent  eyes,  *  I  had  some  hypochondriacal  ideas 
that  suppers  were  unwholesome;  and  Daphnus  is  an  ancient  physician, 
who  asserts  the  contrary ;  and  declares, — think,  my  friend,  what  a 
charming  theory ! — ^that  the  moon  is  a  great  assistant  of  the  digestion !' 
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<*  <  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !*  lauriied  the  Abbi  de  CkauKeu.  '  How  likeFon- 
tenelle  !  whnt  an  anomalous  creature  His  !  He  has  the  most  kiodneif 
and  the  least  feeiin|i;  of  anj  man  J  ever  knew.  Let  Hamilton  find  a 
pithier  description  for  him  if  he  can  !' 

Whatever  reply  the  friend  of  the preux  Chrammowt  rni^X  have  made, 
was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-one. 

In  person  he  was  small,  slight,  and  very  thin.  There  was  a  certain 
affectation  of  polite  address  in  his  manner  and  mien,  which  did  not  quite 
become  him ;  and  thou|i;h  he  was  received  by  the  old  wits  with  great 
cordiality,  and  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  ;  yet,  the  inexpressible 
air  which  denotes  birth,  was  both  pretended  to,  and  wauting.  This, 
perhaps,  was  however  owing  to  the  ordinary  inexperience  of  jouth; 
which,  if  not  awkwardly  bashful,  is  generally  awkward  in  its  assurance. 
Whatever  its  cause,  the  impression  vanished  directly  he  entered  into 
conversation.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  encountered  a  man  so  brilliantly, 
yet  so  easily  witty.  He  had  but  little  of  the  studied  allusion — ihe  anti- 
thetical point — the  classic  metaphor,  which  chiefly  characterized  the 
wits  of  my  d«iy.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  exceeding  and  naive  sim* 
plicity,  which  gave  such  unrivalled  charm  and  piquancy  to  his  <x>nver- 
satjon.  And  while  1  have  not  scrupled  to  stamp  on  my  pages  some 
faint  imitation  of  the  peculiar  dialogue  of  other  eminent  characters,  I 
must  confess  myself  utterly  unable  to  eonvey  the  smallest  idea  of  his 
method  of  making  words  irn  sistible.  Contenting  my  efforts,  there* 
fore,  with  describing  his  personal  appearance — ^interesting,  because 
that  of  the  most  striking  literary  character  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet^ 
I  shall  omit  his  share  in  the  remainder  of  the  conversation  I  am  rehears- 
ing, and  beg  the  reader  to  recall  that  passage  in  Tacitus,  in  which  the 
great  historian  says,  that  in  the  funeral  of  Junia,  '*  the  images  (^  Bmtoi 
and  Cassias  outshone  all  the  rest,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  thdr 
being  the  sole  ones  excluded  from  the  rite." 

*^  The  countenance,  tlien,  of  Marie  Francis  Arouet,  (since  so  eele- 
brated  under  the  name  of  Voltaire)  was  plain  in  feature,  but  singularly 
striking  in  effect ;  its  vivacity  was  the  very  perfection  of  what  Steele 
once  happily  called  '  physiognomical  eloquence.*  His  eyes  were  dark, 
fiery  rather  than  bright,  and  so  restless  that  they  never  dwelt  in  the 
name  place  for  a  moment ;  his  mouth  was  at  once  the  worst  and  the 
most  peculiar  feature  of  his  face :  it  betokened  humour,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  alfo  betrayed  malignancy-  nor  did  it  ever  smile  without  sarcasm. 
Though  flattering  to  those  present,  his  words  against  the  absent,  uttered 
by  that  bitter  and  curling  lip,  mingled  with  your  pleasure  at  their  wit  a 
little  fear  at  their  causticity.  1  believe  no  one,  be  he  as  bold,  as  caikwi^' 
or  as  faultless  as  human  nature  can  be,  could  be  one  hour  with  that  nwa 
and  not  feel  apprehension.  Ridicule,  so  lavish,  yet  so  true  to  the  mark- 
so  wanton,  yet  so  seemingly  just — so  bright,  that  whde  it  wandered 
round  its  target,  in  apparent,  though  terrible  playfulness,  it  burned  into 
the  spot,  and  engraved  there  a  brand,  and  a  token  indelible  and  per- 
petual ; — this  no  man  could  witness,  when  darted  lowards  another,  and 
feel  safe  for  himself.  The  very  caprice  and  levity  of  the  jester  seemed 
more  perilous,  because  less  to  be  calculated  upon,  than  a  systemslie 
principle  of  bitterness  or  satire.     Boluigbroke  compared  him,  not  on- 
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aptlj,  to  a  child  who  has  possessed  himself  of  Jupiter's  bolts ;  and  who 
makes  use  of  those  bolts  in  sport,  which  a  god  would  only  have  used 
in  wrath. 

"  Arouet's  forehead  was  not  remarkable  for  height,  but  it  was  nobly 
and  grandly  formed,  and,  contradicting  that  of  the  mouth,  wore  a  be- 
nevolent expression.  Though  so  young,  there  was  already  a  wrinkle 
on  the  surface  of  the  front,  and  a  prominence  on  the  eyebrow  which 
showed  that  the  wit  and  the  fancy  of  his  conversation  were,  if  not  regu- 
lated, at  least  contrasted,  by  more  thoughtful  and  lofty  characteristics  of 
mind.  At  the  time  I  write,  this  man  has  obtained  a  high  throne  among 
the  powers  of  the  lettered  world  What  he  may  yet  be,  it  is  in  vain  to 
guess :  he  may  he  all  that  is  great  and  good,  or — the  reverse ;  but  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  his  career  is  only  begun.  Such  men  are  born 
monarchs  of  the  mind;  they  may  be  benefactors  or  tyrants:  in  either 
case  they  are  greater  than  the  kings  of  the  physical  empire,  because 
they  defy  armies  and  laugh  at  the  intrigues  of  state  From  themselves 
only  come  the  balance  of  their  power,  the  laws  of  their  government, 
and  the  boundaries  of  their  realm. 

**  We  sat  down  to  supper.  '  Count  Hamilton,*  said  Boulainvilliers, 
*  are  we  not  a  merry  set  for  such  old  fellows?  Why, excepting  Arouet, 
Milord  Bolingbroke,  and  Count  Devereux,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  us 
under  seventy.  Where,  but  at  Paris,  would  you  see  bons  vivans  of  our 
age  ?     Vivent  la  joie  ! — la  bagatelle  ! — V amour  P 

"  '  Ef  le  vin  de  Champagne^^  cried  Chaulieu,  filling  his  glass :  '  but 
what  is  there  strange  in  our  merriment  t  Philemon,  the  comic  poet, 
laughed  at  ninety-seven.     May  we  all  do  the  same  !* 

*'  ^  You  forget,*  cried  Bolingbroke,  '  that  Philemon  died  of  the 
laughing.* 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Hamilton  ;  '  but  if  I  remember  right,  it  was  at  seeing 
an  ass  eat  figs.  Let  us  vow,  therefore,  never  to  keep  company  with 
asses  !* 

*'  *  Bravo,  Count,*  said  Boulainvilliers,  *  you  have  put  the  true  moral 
<Mi  the  story.  Let  us  swear  by  the  ghost  of  Philemon,  that  we  will 
never  laugh  at  an  ass*s  jokes — practical  or  verbal.' 

**  *  Then  we  must  always  be  serious,  except  when  we  are  with  each 
other,'  cried  Chaulieu.  *  Oh,  I  would  sooner  take  my  chance  of  dying 
prematurely  at  ninety-seven,  than  consent  to  such  a  vow  !' 

" '  Fontenelle,'  cried  our  host,  '  you  are  melancholy.  What  is  the 
matter?' 

'*  *'  I  mourn  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature,*  answered  Fontenelle, 
with  an  air  of  patriarchal  philanthropy.  *  I  told  your  cook  three  times 
about  the  asparagus ;  and  now~  taste  it.  1  told  him  not  to  put  too 
much  sugar,  and  he  has  put  none.  Thus  it  is  with  mankind — ever  in 
•xtremes,  and  consequently  ever  in  error !  Thus  it  was  that  Luther  said, 
■o  felicitously  and  so  truly,  that  the  human  mind  was  like  a  drunken 
peasant  on  horseback — prop  it  on  one  side,  and  it  falls  on  the  other.' 

"  '  Ha !  ha  !  ha !'  cried  Chaulieu,  '  le  pauvre  Secretaire  de  VAca* 
dimie  des  Sciences  !  Who  would  have  thought  one  could  have  foundl 
to  much  morality  in  a  plate  of  asparagus !' "  Vol.  ii.  pp.  7-14. 
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The  sketch  likewise  of  the  "cinlized  barbarian,"  (Peterthe 
Great)  is  scarcely  less  historically  just,  and  displays  a  discrimi- 
nating knowledge  of  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man,  who, 
if  he  was  not  born  to  conquer  every  other  country,  was,  at 
least,  destined  to  subdue  the  rugged  features  of  bis  own : — 

*'  I  now  looked  pretty  attentively  at  my  gentleman,  f  have  said  that 
he  was  tali  and  stout ;  he  was  also  remarkably  well-built,  and  bad  a 
kind  of  seaman's  ease  and  freedom  of  gait  and  manner.  His  coante- 
nance  was  very  peculiar ;  short,  firm,  and  strongly  marked ;  a  small, 
but  thick  mustachio,  covered  his  upper  Hp — the  rest  of  his  face  wai 
shaved.  His  mouth  was  wide  but  closed,  when  silent,  with  that  ex- 
pression of  iron  resolution  which  no  feature  but  the  mouth  can  convey. 
His  eyes  were  large,  well  opened,  and  rather  stem  ;  and  when,  which 
was  often,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  pushed  back  his  hat  from 
his  forehead,  the  motion  developed  two  strong  deep  wrinkles  between 
the  eyebrows,  which  might  be  indicative  either  of  thought  or  of  irasci- 
bility— perhaps  of  both.  He  spoke  quick,  and  with  a  little  occasional 
embarrassment  of  voice,  which,  however,  never  communicated  itself  to 
his  mauner.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  mazes  of  the  growing,  city  ;  and,  every  now  and  then,  stopped  to 
say  when  such  a  house  was  built — whither  such  a  street  was  to  leisui,&c 
As  each  of  these  details  betrayed  some  great  triumph  over  natural  ob- 
stacles, and  sometimes  over  national  prejudice,  I  could  not  help  drop- 
ping a  few  enthusiastic  expressions  in  praise  of  the  genius  of  the  Czar. 
The  man's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  heard  them. 

"  '  It  is  easy  to  see,'  said  I,  *  that  you  sympathize  with  me,  and  that 
the  admiration  of  this  great  man  is  not  confined  tq  Englishmen.  How 
little  in  comparison  seem  all  other  monarchs :  they  ruin  kingdoms — the 
Czar  creates  one.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  does  not  aflbrd  aa 
instance  of  triumph  so  vast — so  important — so  glorious  as  his  has  beeo. 
How  his  subjects  should  adore  him !' 

'^  *  No,'  said  the  stranger,  with  an  altered  and  a  thoughtful  manner, 
'it  is  not  his  subjects,  but  their  posterity ^  th^t  will  appreciate  his  om)- 
tives,  and  forgive  him  for  wishing  Russia  to  be  an  empire  of  men.  The 
present  generation  may  sometimes  be  laughed,  sometimes  forced,  out  of 
their  more  barbarous  habits  and  brute-like  customs  but  they  cannot  be 
reasoned  out  of  them ;  and  they  don't  love  the  man  who  attempts  to  do 
it.  Why,  sir,  I  question  whether  Ivan  IV.  who  used  to  butcher  the  dogi 
between  prayers  for  an  occupation,  and  between  meals  for  an  appetite, 
I  question  whether  his  memory  is  not  to  the  full  as  much  loved  as  the 
living  Czar.  I  know,  at  least,  that  whenever  the  latter  attempts  a  re- 
form, the  good  Muscovites  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  mutter,  *We 
did  not  do  these  things  in  the  good  old  days  of  Ivan  lY.' 

^* '  Ah  !  the  people  of  all  nations  are  wonderfully  attached  to  their 
ancient  customs.  I  will  tell  you  who  seem  to  me,  to  have  been  the 
greatest  enemies  we  living  men  ever  had— our  ancestors!' 

"  '  Ha !  ha ! — true — good  ! — cried  the  stranger ;  and  then  after  a 
short  pause,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  which  had  not  hitherto 
seemed  at  all  a  part  of  his  character,  '  We  should  do  that  which  is  good 
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to  the  human  race,  from  some  principle  within,  and  should  not,  there- 
fore,  abate  our  eflTorts  for  the  opposition,  the  rancour,  or  the  ingratitude 
that  we  experience  without.  It  will  be  enough  reward  for  Peter  1.  if  here- 
after, when  (in  that  circulation  of  knowledf^e  throughout  the  world 
which  f  can  compare  to  nothing  better  than  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  human  body)  the  glory  ofRussia  shall  rest,  not  upon  the  extent  of 
her  dominions,  but  that  of  civilization — not  upon  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, embruted  and  besotted,  but  the  number  of  enlightened,  of  pros- 
perous, and  of  free  men  ;  it  will  be  enough  for  him,  if  he  be  considered 
to  have  laid  the  first  stone  of  that  great  change — ^if  his  labours  be  fairly 
weighed  against  the  obstacles  which  opposed  them — if,  for  his  honest 
and  unceasing  endeavour  to  improve  millions,  he  is  not  too  severely 
judged  for  offences  in  a  more  limited  circle — and,  if  in  consideration  of 
haviiig  fought  the  great  battle  against  custom,  circumstances,  and  op- 
posing nature,  he  be  sometimes  forgiven  for  not  having  invariably 
conquered  himself.' 

^  As  the  stranger  broke  off  abruptly,  I  could  not  but  feel  a  little  im^ 
pressed  by  his  words  and  the  energy  with  which  they  were  spoken.  We 
wer^^  now  in  sight  of  my  lodging.  1  asked  my  guide  to  enter  it ;  but 
the  change  in  our  conversation  seemed  to  have  unfitted  him  a  little  for 
my  companionship. 

'*  *'  No,'  said  he;  '  I  have  business  now ;  we  shall  meet  again ;  what's 
your  name.'  ^ 

'* '  Certainly,'  thought  I,  *  no  man  ever  scrupled  so  little  to  ask  plain 
questions ;'  however,  I  answered  him  truly  and  freely. 

**  'Devereux!'  said  he,  as  if  surprised:  *,Hal — well — we  shall  meet 
again.     Crood-day.' "  Vol.  u.  pp.  74-76. 

After  Devereux  is  conducted  through  the  most  eventful  scenes 
on  the  Continent,  the  author  brings  him  to  England  to  consum- 
mate a  high  purpose.  On  his  arrival,  he  visits  his  old  friend 
Bolingbroke,  for  whom  the  tories  had  propitiated  the  clemency 
of  the  king,  who  had  permitted  his  return.  At  his  beautiful  re- 
treat at  Dawley,  be  was  enjoying  a  philosophic  calm,  well-suited 
to  the  mild  evening  of  a  troubled  life,  solaced  by  the  affection 
of  his  charming  lady,  (the  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon)  the 
correspondence  of  Swifl,  and  the  society  of  Pope.  To  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  letters  which  pas^^ed  between  these 
remarkable  men,  we  think  the  following  account  will  be  highly 
interesting : — 

'^  When  my  carriage  stopped  at  the  statesman's  door,  I  was  informed 
that  Lord  Boli  ngbroke  was  at  his  farm.  Farm !  how  oddly  did  that  word 
sound  in  my  ear,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  name  of  one  so  brilliant  and 
so  restless.  I  asked  the  servant  to  direct  me  where  I  should  find  him, 
and  following  the  directions,  I  proceeded  to  the  search  alone-  It  was  a 
day  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  bright,  soft,  clear,  and  calm  as  the  de- 
4:line  of  a  vigorous  and  genial  age.  I  walked  slowly  through  a  field 
robbed  of  its  golden  grain,  and  as  1  ontered  another,  I  saw  the  object  of 
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my  search.  He  had,  seemingly,  just  given  some  orders  to  a  person  in 
a  labourer's  dress,  who  was  quitting  him,  and  with  downcast  evt^he 
was  approaching  towards  me.  I  noted  how  slow  and  even  was  the  pioe 
which  once  stately,  yet  rapid  and  irregular,  had  betrayed  the  hauirlitj 
but  wild  character  of  his  mind.  He  paused  often,  as  if  in  thouj^t,  and  I 
observed  that  onec  he  stopped  longer  than  usual,  and  seemed  lo  grize 
wistfully  on  the  ground.  Afterward  (when  I  had  joined  hiro)  we  pnssed 
that  sfKH,  and  1  remarked,  with  a  secret  smile,  that  it  contained  om  of 
those  little  mounds  in  which  that  busy  and  herded  tribe  of  the  ini^ct 
race,  which  have  been  held  out  to  man's  social  stale  at  once  as  a  mock* 
ery  and  a  model,  held  their  populous  home.  There  seemed  a  tRtent 
moral  in  the  pause  and  watch  of  the  disappointed  statesman  by  that 
mound,  which  affoided  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  his  reflections. 

"  He  did  not  see  me  till  f  was  close  before  him,  and  had  called  bim 
by  his  name,  nor  did  he  at  first  recognize  me,  for  my  garb  was  foreign, 
and  my  upper  lip  unshaveo;  and,  as  I  said  before,  years  had  tdrangcljr 
altered  me.  But  when  he  did,  he  testified  all  the  cordiality  1  had  an- 
ticipated. 1  linked  my  arm  in  his,  and  we  walked  lo  and  fro  for  hours, 
talking  of  all  that  had  passed  since  and  b<^fore  our  parting,  and  feeling 
our  hearts  waim  to  each  other  as  we  talked 

"  *  The  last  time  I  saw  you,'  said  he, '  how  widely  did  our  hopes  *uid 
objects  difier :  yours  from  my  own — ^you  se<fmingly  had  the  ?anta|^ 
ground,  but  it  was  an  artificial  eminence,  and  my  level  state,  though  it 
appeared  less  tempting,  was  more  secure  1  had  just  been  disgraced  bj 
a  misguided  and  ungrateful  prince.  I  had  already  gone  into  a  retire* 
ment,  where  my  only  honours  were  proportioned  lo  my  fortitude  it 
bearing  condemnation — and  my  only  flatterer  was  the  hope  of  finding 
a  companion  and  a  Mentor  in  myself.  You,  my  friend,  parted,  with 
Ufe  before  you  ;  and  you  only  rehnquished  the  pursuit  of  Fortune  at 
one  court,  to  meet  her  advances  at  another.  Nearly  ten  years  bafe 
fiown  since  that  time — ^my  situation  is  but  little  changed — I  am  returned, 
it  is  true,  to  my  native  soil,  but  not  to  a  soil  more  indulgent  to  arobitioo 
and  exertion  than  the  scene  of  my  exile.  My  sphere  ^  action  is  suH 
shut  trom  me — my  mind  is  gtill  banished.  You  return  young  in  yean, 
but  full  of  successes.  Have  they  brought  you  happiness,  Devereux t 
or  have  you  yet  a  temper  to  envy  my  content  V 

*^  *  Alas !'  said  1,  *  who  can  bear  too  close  a  search  beneath  the  mmk 
and  robe.  Talk  not  of  roe  now.  It  is  ungracious  for  the  fortunate  to 
repine— and  I  reserve  whatever  may  disquiet  me  within,  for  your  fiitore 
consolation  and  advice.  At  present  speak  to  me  of  yourself— you  aie 
happy  then  V 

*'  *  I  am !'  said  Bolingbroke,  emphatically. — *  Life  seems  to  me  to 
possess  two  treasures-— one  glittering  and  precarious,  the  other  of  lea 
rich  a  show,  but  of  a  more  solid  value.  The  one  is  Power,  the  odier 
Virtue;  and  there  is  this  main  difference  between  the  two— Power  is 
intrusted  to  us  as  a  lo€tn  ever  required  again,  and  with  a  terrible  arrsar 
of  interest — Virtue  obtained  by  us  as  a  boon  which  we  can  only  kM 
through  our  own  folly,  when  once  it  is  acquired.  In  my  youth  I  was 
eaught  by  the  former — hence  my  errors  and  my  misfortunes  !  In  mj 
declining  years  i  have  sought  the  latter ;  hence  my  paUiatives  and  0J 
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consolation.  But  you  have  not  seen  my  home  and  all  its  attractions,* 
ad  Jed  Bolifi^briike  with  a  stntle,  which  reminded  me  of  his  former  self. 

*  1  wilJ  show  theiCj  to  you  *     And  we  turned  our  stepH  to  the  house. 
**As  we  WHiked  thither,  I  wondered  to  find  how  little  melancholy  was 

the  chan^  Boliu^broke  had  under^otie.  Ten  years,  which  bring  man 
from  his  prime  to  his  df-cay,  had  indeed  left  a  potent  trace  upon  his 
stately  form,  and  the  still  unrivalled  beauty  of  his  noble  features ;  but 
the  maimer  jg^ained  all  that  the  form  had  lost.  In  his  days  of  more  noisy 
sreatuess,  there  had  been  something  artificial  and  unquiet  in  the  spark* 
Sng  alterations  he  had  loved  to  assume.  He  had  been  too  fond  of 
changing  wisdom  by  a  quick  turn  into  wit — too  fond  of  the  affectation 
of  bordering  the  serious  with  the  gay — the  business  with  the  pleasure. 
If  this  had  not  taken  from  the  polish  of  his  manner,  it  had  diminished 
its  dignity,  and  given  it  the  air  of  being  assumed  and  insincere.  Now 
all  was  quiet,  earnest  and  impresive ;  there  was  tenderness  'even  ia 
what  was  melancholy :  and  if  there  yet  lingered  the  affectation  of 
blending  the  classic  character  with  his  own,  the  character  was  mora 
noble,  and  the  affectation  more  unseen.  But  this  manner  was  only  the 
faint  mirror  of  a  mind  which,  retaining  much  of  its  former  mould,  had 
been  embellished  and  exalted  by  adversity,  and  which,  if  it  banished 
not  its  former  frailties,  had  acquired  a  thousand  new  virtues  to  redeem 
thjm."  Vol.  ii.  pp.  170-172. 

With  Boli.jgbroke,  Devereu^t  visits  Pope,  *^a  man  who,*'  a^ 
Bolingbroke  remarks,  ^*  is  wise,  reflective,  generous  and  affee* 
tionate ;  add  these  qualities  to  a  dazzling  wit  and  a  genius  deep, 
if  not  sublime,  and  what  wonder  that  we  forget  something  of 
vanity  and  something  of  fretfulness— effects  rather  of  the  frame 
than  of  the  mind ;  the  wonder  is  that  with  a  body  the  victim  of 
every  disease,  crippled  and  imbecile  from  the  cradle  bis  frailties 
should  not  be  more  numerous."  We  extract  from  this  bril- 
liant interview  the  subjoined  sketch. — 

"  *  Pope,  who  is  always  flattered  by  an  allusion  to  his  negligence  of 
fimoe,  smiled  slightly  and  answered,  ^^  What  man,  alas,  ever  profits  by 
the  lessons  of  his  friends  t  How  many  exact  rules  has  our  good  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's  laid  down  for  both  of  us — how  angrily  still  does  he 
chide  us  for  our  want  of  prudence  and  our  love  of  good  living.  1  in- 
tend, in  answer  to  his  charges  on  the  latter  score,  though  I  vouch,  as  I 
well  may,  for  our  temperance,  to  give  him  the  reply  of  the  sage  to  the 
foohsh  courtier .' 

*'  ^  U  hat  was  that  V  asked  Bolingbroke. 

**  *  Why,  the  courtier  saw  the  sage  picking  out  the  best  dishes  at  table, 

*  How'  said  he,  with  a  sneer,  *  are  sages  such  epicures  V — '  Do  you 
think,  Sir,  replied  the  wise  man,  reaching  over  the  taUe  to  help  himself^ 

*  do  you  think.  Sir,  that  God  Almighty  made  the  good  things  of  this 
world  only  for  fools  V 

**  ^  How  the  Dean  will  pish  and  pull  his  wig,  when  be  reads  your 
illustration,'  said  Bolingbroke,  laughing.  *  We  shall  never  agree  ia 
•ur  jreasonings  on  that  part  of  philosophy.    Swift  loves  to  go  out  ^hii 
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way  to  find  privfttion  or  difltress,  and  has  no  notion  of  Epieurean  wis- 
dom ;  for  my  part,  I  think  tbr  use  of  knowledge  is  to  D«ake  ub  happier. 
I  would  compare  the  mind  to  the  beautiful  statue  of  love  by  Praxiteles— 
when  \U  eyes  were  bandaged,  the  countenance  seemed  gr^ve  and  sad, 
but  the  moment  you  removed  the  bandage,  the  most  serene  and  enchant- 
ing smile  diffused  itself  over  the  whole  face.' 

^'  ^^o  passed  the  morning,  till  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  this  repast  wai 
served  with  an  elegance  and  luxury  which  hsfihd'ApoUon  seldom  com- 
mand. As  the  evening  closed,  our  conversation  fell  upon  fnendship, 
and  the  increasing  disponition  towards  it  which  crimes  with  increasiug 
years.  ^ While  my  mind,'  said  Bohngbroke,  'shrinks  more  and  morpfroiB 
the  world,  and  feels  in  its  independence  less  yearning  to  external  objects, 
the  ideas  of  friendship  return  oflener,  they  busy  me,  they  warm  me 
more.  Is  it  that  we  grow  more  tender  as  the  moment  of  our  great  sepa- 
ration appro:Yches  1  or  is  it  that  they  who  are  to  live  together  in  another 
slate  (fof  friendship  exists  not  but  for  the  good)begin*to  feel  more  strongs 
ly  that  diviue  sympathy  which  is  to  be  the  great  bond  of  their  future 
•ociety.' 

'*  While  Bohngbroke  was  thiis  speaking,  and  Pope  listened  with  afl 
the  love  and  reverence  which  he  evidently  bore  to  his  friend,  stamped 
upon  his  worn  hut  expressive  countenance,  I  inly  said,  *'  Sure,  the  lote 
between  mmds  like  these  should  live  and  last  without  the  changes  that 
ordinary  affection  feel !  Who  would  not  mourn  for  the  strength  of  all 
human  ties,  if  hereafler  these  are  broken,  and  asperity  succeed  tofriead- 
ship,  or  aversion  to  esteem  ?  i,  a  wanderer,  without  heir  to  my  me- 
mory and  wealth,  shall  pass  away,  and  my  hasty  and  unmellowed  fame 
will  moulder  with  my  clay;  bat  will  the  names  of  those  whom  I  nuv 
behold  ever  fall  languidly  on  the  ears  of  a  future  race,  and  will  not  there 
forever  be  some  sympathy  with  their  friendship,  softer  and  warmer  than 
admiration  for  their  fame.'  "     Vol.  ii.  pp.  178-179. 

Although  the  extracts  we  have  already  made  from  this  work 
bave  been  exceedingly  copious,  we  are,  nevertheless,  tempted 
by  the  fine  execution  of  several  other  passages  to  continue  them, 
from  such  portions  of  the  Novel,  as  both  in  character,  as  well 
as  incident,  are  purely  fictitious. 

The  author  is  distinguished  by  no  trait  more  remarkable  thao 
the  fiYie  glow  with  which  he  describes  the  material  world,  and 
the  philosophic  movings  awakened  in  bis  mind  by  its  bean- 
ies— take  for  example  the  following  :•=— 

.  "  '  I  rejoice  to  have  found  thee,  my  gentle  brother,'  said  f ,  throwiog 
myself  on  the  green  turf  by  his  side ;  ^  in  truth  you  have  chosen  a  fitting 
and  fair  place  for  study.' 

'^  *  1  have  chosen,'  said  Aubrey,  '  a  place  meet  for  the  peculiar 
study  I  am  engrossed  in ;  for  where  can  we  better  read  of  the  power 
arid  benevolence  of  God,  than  among  the  living  testimonies  of  both. 
Beautiful ! — how  very  beautiful— is  this  happy  world ;  but  1  fear,' add- 
ed Aubrey,  and  the  glow  nf  his  couatanance  died  away, — *  1  fear  that 
we  enjoy  it  toojuiueh.' 
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" '  We  hold  different  interpretations  of  our  creed,  then,'  said  I,  •  for 
I  esteem  enjoyment  the  best  proof  of  ^nititude ;  nor  do  I  think  we  can 
pay  a  more  acceptable  duty  to  the  Father  of  all  Goodness,  than  by  show- 
ing ourselves  sensible  of  the  favours, he  bestows  upon  us.' 

"  Aubrey  shook  his  head  gently,  but  replied  not. 

** '  Yes,*  resumed  1,  after  a  pause— '  yes,  it  is  indeed  a  glorious  and 
fair  world  which  we  have  for  our  inheritance.  Look,  how  the  sunlight 
sleeps  yonder  upon  fields  covered  with  golden  corn,  and  seems,  like 
the  divine  benevolence  of  which  you  spoke,  to  smile  upon  the  luxuri- 
ance which  its  power  created.  This  carpet  at  our  feet,  covered  with 
flowers  that  breathe,  sweet  as  good  deeds,  to  Heaven — the  stream  that 
breaks  through  that  distant  copse,  laughing  in  the  light  of  noon,  and 
tending  its  voice  through  the  hill  and  woodland,  like  a  messenger  of 
glad  tidings,->the  green  boughs  over  our  head,  vocal  with  a  thousand 
songs,  all  inspirations  of  a  joy  too  exquisite  for  silence, — the  very  leaves, 
which  seem  to  dance  and  quiver  with  delight, — think  you,  Aubrey,  that 
these  are  so  sullen  as  not  to  return  thanks  for  the  happiness  they  imbibe 
with  being; — what  are  those  thanks  but  the  incense  of  their  joy?  The 
flowers  send  it  up  to  Heaven  in  fragrance — ^the  air  and  the  wave  in 
music.  Shall  the  heart  of  man  be  the  only  part  of  His  creation  that 
shall  dishonour  His  worship  with  lamentation  and  gloom  ?  When  the 
inspired  writers  call  upon  us  to  praise  our  Creator,  do  they  not  say  to 
us, — '  Be  joyful  in  your  God?' 

'"  How  can  we  be  joyful  with  the  judgment-day  ever  before  usV 
said  Aubrey — how  can  we  be  joyful,'  (and  here  a  dark  shade  crossed 
his  countenance,  and  his  lip  trembled  with  emotion,) '  while  the  deadly 
passions  of  this  world  plead  and  rankle  at  the  heart.  Oh,  none  but 
they  who  have  known  the  full  blessedness  of  a  commune  with  Heaven^ 
can  dream  of  the  whole  anguish  and  agony  of  the  conscience,  when  it 
feels  itself  sullied  by  the  mire  and  crushed  by  the  load  of  earth  !'  Au- 
brey paused,  and  his  .words — his  tone — his  look — made  upon  me  a 
powerful  impression.  I  was  about  to  answer,  when,  interrupting  me, 
he  said,  ^Let  us  talk  not  of  these  matters, — speak  to  me  on  more  worldly 
topics.'  "     Vol  i.  pp.  71-72. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Devereux  to  be  the  aversion  of  a 
mother,  whom  he  himself  loved  with  a  perfect  idolatry — how 
passionate  and  thrilling  is  this  aposthrophe  of  filial  love. 

"  Yes !  how  fondly,  how  tenderly  I  loved  her !  What  tears — secret, 
but  deep — bitter,  but  unreproaching — have  I  retired  to  shed,  when  I 
caught  her  cold  and  un affectionate  glance.  How  (unnoticed  and  un- 
cared  for)  have  1  watched,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  without  her  door, 
when  a  transitory  sickness  or  suffering  detained  her  within  ;  and  how, 
when  stretched  myself  upon  the  feverish  bed,  to  which  my  early  weak- 
ness of  frame  often  condt^mned  me,  how  eagerly  have  I  counted  the 
moments  to  her  punctihous  and  brief  visit,  and  started  as  I  caught  her 
fuiitstep,  and  fi  It  my  heart  leap  within  me  as  she  approached ;  and  then, 
as  1  heard  her  cold  tone,  and  hooked  upon  her  unmoved  face,  how  bitter- 
ly have  1  turned  away  with  all  that  repressed  and  crushed  affection 
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which  was  construed  into  sullen  nesB  or  disrespect  O  niiglitj  and  en* 
during  force  of  early  associations,  which  almost  seems,  in  its  uneon* 
quend>1e  strength,  to  partake  of  an  innate  prepossession,  that  binds  the 
son  to  the  mother,  who  concealed  him  in  her  womh,  and  purchased 
life  for  him  with  the  travail  of  death  ! — fountain  of  filial  love,  which 
coldness  cannot  freeze,  nor  injustice  imbitter,  nor  pride  divert  into  fresh 
ehannels,  nor  time,  and  the  hot  suns  of  our  toiling  manhood,  ezfaaust^- 
even  at  this  moment,  how  livingly  do  you  |i^sh  upon  my  heart,  and 
water  with  your  divine  waves  the  memories  that  yet  flourish  amidst  the 
sterility  of  years  !**  Vol.  i.  p.  79. 

We  have  thus,  without  impairing  the  gratification  which  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  the  work,  may  derive  from  a 
perusal  of  it,  afforded  some  specimens  of  the  ability  with  which 
It  is  executed.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  assign  to  it 
fully  as  high  a  place  as  to  "Pelham,"  or  the  "  Disowned."  The 
interest  of  the  plot  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  either,  whilst  the 
spirit  of  itfi  dialogue  and  the  vivacity  of  its  delineations,  are  as  brisk 
and'  sparkling.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  the  objection  of  beinji^  a 
repetition  of  the  good  and  bad  things  in  both  those  novels.  Thus, 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  hero  as  a  lover  and  a  husliaiid, 
are,  with  a  very  little  variety,  the  same  as  Mordaunt's  in  the 
latter  work,  and  all  the  fashionable  and  literary  conversatioa 
smacks  of  both  of  them.  As  to  his  success  in  the  very  delicate 
and  perilous  undertaking  of  painting  the  society  of  the  wits,  both 
French  and  English,  of  that  day,  we  hardly  know  what  to  say 
of  it.  Some  of  it  appears  to  us  very  well  done — but  upon  the 
whole,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  this  part  of  the  work.  As  to 
transfusing  the  spirit  of  Parisian  manners  and  conversation,  ia 
all  their  perfection,  into  English,  we  take  it  to  be  totally  out  of 
the  question.  The  very  diiflFerence  of  idioms— of  the  genius  of 
the  language — to  go  no  further,  forbids  it.  That  perfect  free- 
dom, chastened  by  the  most  exquisite  refinement,  and,  in  its  turn 
giving  so  much  piquancy  to  this  refinement — which  is  the  great 
charm  of  French  conversation — degenerates  in  such  imitations, 
into  a  vulgar  familiarity,  a  snappish  flippancy,  and  the  buflPoon- 
ery  of  a  comedy  (ielP  arte.  Rousseau's  description  of  this  un- 
rivalled style  of  conversation  in  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  is  well 
known;  and  both  be  and  Madame  de  Stael  agree  that  it  exists 
no  where  else  but  at  Paris,  and  that  none  but  those  who  have 
been  familiar  with  the  best  company  there,  can  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  it.  Placed,  for  instance,  by  the  side  of  that  painted  from 
the  life  by  Grimm,  what  shall  we  say  of  this  picture  P  We  do 
not  know  how  far  contemporary  authority  may  bear  him  out,  but 
such  expressions  as  sacre  bleu  and  vive  la  bagatelle^  would  be 
^uite  shocking  in  decent  society  now. 
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We  cannot  help  adding,  with  respect  to  the  1es!(on  inculcated 
by  the  love  of  the  hero  for  Isora,  that  it  appears  to  us  a  very 
false  one.  It  is,  that  first  love,  bo^^ish  love  as  it  is  called, 
i$  the  perfection  of  the  passion,  and  that  even  this  can  exist 
only  for  a  moment,  and  is  ^*  no  sooner  blown  than  blasted." 
The  result  is,  of  course,  that  the  death  of  the  dear  one  in  the 
first  extasies  of  this  blissful  trance — '^  in  the  bloom  of  young 
desire  and  purple  light  of  love'' — is  devoutly  to  be  vi^ished. 
You  must  become  a  widower  in  the  honey-moon,  or  survive  your 
passion — for  the  wife,  it  seems,  must  cease  to  be  an  object  of 
passion.  This  is  a  feature  in  which  this  picture  differs  from 
that  of  Murdaunt's  love,  and  in  which  it  is,  in  our  judgment, 
decidedly  inferior  both  in  truth  and  interest.  It  is  a  German 
fantasy,  and  has,  we  venture  to  say,  no  foundation  in  nature, 
whatever  it  may  have  in  custom,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
more  at  large  hereafter.  Artificial,  however,  and  strained  as  his 
system  in  this  respect  is,  he  often  rises  to  a  most  brilliant  and 
poetical  strain,  when  he  dwells  upon  the  raptures  of  the 
passion. 

»  That,  bating  this  little  exception,  however,  the  moral  of  '<  Deve- 
vereux"  is  more  perfect  and  better  sustained  than  that  of  its  pre- 
decessors, will  appear  even  from  some  of  the  extracts  which  we 
have  furnished,  whilst  there  is  no  forced  arrangement  in  the 
destinies  of  the  several  dramatis  persaruB  to  establish,  to  be  sure, 
a  very  pleasing,  but  often  an  unnatural  poetical  justice.  The 
story  ends  with  a  signal  act  of  retribution,  in  the  punishment  of 
the  atrocious  villainy  of  the  Jesuit  Montrueil — on  whose  dark 
and  terrific  character,  so  full  of  profound  hypocrisy  and  unre- 
pented  crime,  the  author  has  lavished  the  whole  wealth  of  his 
imagination ;  but  he  leaves  his  hero  with  a  widowed  and  deso- 
late heart,  supporting  the  burden  of  existence,  only  through  the 
consolations  of  that  religion  which  are  better  than  man's  phi- 
losophy. 

That  the  work  is  disfigured  by  some  of  the  defects  of  ^*  Pel- 
ham"  and  the  "Disowned,"  we  have  already  remarked.  The 
fondness  of  the  author  to  depict  the  heartless  frivolity  and  ab- 
surd dandyism  of  high  life,  breaks  out  with  its  usual  efiTect  of 
dullness  and  insipidity ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  scenes  of  passion 
are  sometimes  overdone,  and  the  style  and  diction  are  still  more 
frequently  overcharged.  But  in  spite  of  these  spots,  enough 
remains  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  author  of  '^Pelham,"  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  writers  of  the  present 
day.  If  we  could  hope  that  he  would  hear  a  monitory,  though 
friendly  voice,  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  should  conjure 
him  to  restrain  rather  than  to  encourage  that  teeming  fertiligr 
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which  ha«  already  produced  three  crops  in  a  short  year.  Let 
him  be  admonished  by  the  fate  of  the  more  recent  productions 
of  the  great  Scotch  novelist,  how  great  the  peril  is,  not  only  of 
over-tasking  the  most  affluent  powers  of  invention  wiih  too  fre- 
quent requisitions,  but  what  is  worse,  of  exhausting  the  patience 
of  the  public  by  crude  and  hasty  speculations  for  the  liookseller. 
It  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  in  our  minds,  that  the  cause  of 
sound  literature  suffers  more  from  the  extravagant  compensiatioii 
now  paid  for  the  exercise  of  literary  talent,  than  it  did  in  the 
time  of  Milton  and  Dry  den,  from  the  niggardliness  of  a  cc»m- 
paratively  unreading  age.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  every  three 
months  for  the  copy-right  of  a  novel,  written  with  scarcely  a 
mouth's  labour,  are  a  pernicious  stimulus  to  an  overproduction 
quite  as  injurious  in  letters  as  in  commerce.  At  all  events,  it 
leads  to  an  utter  neglect  of  that  "  price  of  immortality,"  which 
it  is  the  selected  duty  of  posterity  to  pay. 

A  regard  for  onr  own  gratification  would  induce  us  to  refrain 
from  prescribing  Horace's  rigid  maxim  of  probation  to  the  gifted 
author  of'*  Devereux,^'  but  let  him  learn  a  lesson  from  that  ma- 
terial world,  whose  mysterious  motions  and  eternal  beauties  he 
has  described  with  such  success.  The  most  abundant  harvests 
aie  those  which  are  the  result  of  an  early  vernal  seed-time,  and 
a  long  and  careful  summer  culture.  Let  him  give  to  his  gene- 
ration an  annual  offering,  and  bestow  upon  one  work  the  labour 
which  he  expends  on  three.  His  publisher  may  pay  hitn  less, 
but  posterity  will  pay  him  more. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  prose  fictions,  it  might 
very  naturally  be  supposed  that  we  were  not  inclined  to  quit 
this  topic,  without  one  word  at  least  in  favour  of  the  purposes  of 
amusement  and  instruction,  to  which  they  are  subservient.  But 
this  word  shall  be  better  than  our  own.  In  a  beautiful  specu- 
lation on  a  kindred  topic,  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Tatler, 
the  writer  says — "The  most  active  principle  of  our  mind  is  the 
imagination.  To  it  a  good  poet  makes  his  court  perpetually, 
and  by  this  faculty  takes  care  to  gain  it  first.  Our  passions  and 
inclinations  come  over  next,  and  our  reason  surrenders  itself  with 
pleasure  in  the  end.  Thus  the  whole  soul  is  insensibly  betrayed 
into  morality,  by  bribing  the  fancy  with  beautiful  and  agreeable 
images  of  those  very  things  that  in  the  books  of  the  philoso- 
phers appear  austere,  and  have  at  best  but  a  kind  of  forbidding 
aspect.  In  a  word,  the  poets  do,  as  it  were,  strew  the  rough 
paths  of  virtue  so  full  of  flowers,  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  the 
uneasiness  of  them,  and  imagine  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  plea- 
sure and  the  most  bewitching  allurements,  at  the  time  we  are 
making  progress  in  the  severest  duties  of  life."  These  remarks* 
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eminently  just  in  regard  to  eiHC  and  dramatic  poetry,  are  even 
more  applicable  to  prose  fiction,  which,  both  as  a  source  of  in* 
struction  and  amusement,  occupies  the  next  place  to  history^ 
in  compass  and  variety.  We  do  not  admit  the  objection  that 
those  who  read  novels,  will  read  nothing  else ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  a  taste  for  reading,  (a  habit  more  valu- 
able than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies)  is  often  created  by  an  early 
fondness  for  fictitious  narratives.  The  habit  once  formed,  the 
mind  loves  to  banquet  as  well  on  what  is  solid  and  substantial, 
as  upon  that  which  is  light  and  piquant.  But  after  all,  we  may 
rest  satisfied  that  those  who  will  read  nothing  else  but  novels,  if 
they  had  not  novels  to  read,  would  find  in  real  life  a  much  less 
harmless  excitement,  than  in  the  most  alluring  of  these  dreams 
of  pleasure.  But  how  widely  is  the  case  altered,  when  the 
imagination  summons  virtue  to  her  aid,  when  all  that  is  great, 
generous  and  noble  in  our  kind,  is  represented  alone  with  a 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  nature,  and  in  the  beautiful  colouring  and 
the  grand  lineaments  and  proportions  of  the  ideal  ?  May  we  not 
apply  to  pictures  like  these,  what  Milton  says  of  those  vernal 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  soft  and  pleasant  i  **  That 
it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out 
and  see  her  richesi  and  partake  in  her  rejoicings  with  heaven 
and  earth.*' 


Art.  V. — Memoires  tur  VAncienne  Chevalerie.    Par  M.  de  la 
CuRNE  DE  Sainte  Palaye.    2  vols.  12mo.  Paris. 

Long  before  the  ages  of  chivalry,  the  love  of  poetry  distin- 
guished the  rude  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe.  The  kings, 
leaders,  and  nobles  of  Germany  had  their  bards,  as  the  Scan- 
dinavian chieftains  their  scalds,  who  attended  them  in  peace, 
and  followed  them  to  battle.  The  common  themes  of  these 
poets,  were  the  praises  of  the  gods  and  the  valour  of  con- 
temporary, as  well  as  ancient  heroes.  They  preserved  in  their 
songs,  some  of  which  have  come  to  posterity  by  tradition,  the 
legends  of  former  and  the  history  of  later  ages,  and  the  genea- 
Jogies  of  their  kings  and  noble  families. 

VPL.  IV.— NO.  b.  52 
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With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  these  poets  disappeared 
from  princely  courts,  because  the  church  condemned  all  pagan 
son^s.  Their  joyous  airs  were  soon  forgotten,  when  there 
were  none  at  festivals  to  sing  them,* and  only  a  few  martial  airs, 
of  the  olden  times  of  paganism,  were  for  a  while  retained, 
and  sung  on  the  march  to  battle,  to  animate  the  soldier  to  deeds 
of  glory.  But  on  the  other  hand,  christian  heroes  gave  to  other 
bards  new  subjects  for  heroic  song,  and  Charlemagne,  and  the 
Paladins,  uho  with  Roland  fell  in  the  vale  of  Roncesvalles, 
long  occupied  the  poets  of  the  emfiire  of  Franconia.  And  when 
there  existed  an  abundant  store  of  christian  songs,  not  less  ro* 
mantic  nor  less  animating  to  the  brave,  the  martial  lays  of  the 
Pagans,  which  were  already  antiquated,  fell  more  and  more 
into  disuse,  and  new  strains  were  heard,  particularly  the  air 
of  Roland,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  battle  song  of  the 
Franconians.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  these  martial 
airs,  in  their  turn,  lost  their  populaiity,  and  were  exchanged  for 
others  still  more  new,  chaunted  by  poets  in  commemoration  of 
later  events,  and  a  younger  race  of  warriors.  Minstrels  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ancient  bards,  and  like  them  before  battle  excit- 
ed the  chiefs  to  combat,  and  afterwards,  in  leisure 'moments, 
rehearsed  the  exploits  of  their  leaders  and  the  glories  of  their 
country. 

The  ages  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  institO' 
tions  of  chivalry,  had,  in  common  with  the  following  centuries, 
many  errors,  prejudices,  superstitious  opinions  and  habits ;  the 
same  contempt  of  (leril  and  death ;  the  same  inclination  to  war 
and  private  combat.  Their  poetry  had  consequently  a  common 
tendency,  though  not  always  the  same  spirit  and  refinement. 
Chivalry  added  to  the  manners  and  opinions  of  former  times, 
gallantry,  wild  and  perilous  adventures,  a  belief  in  giants  and 
dwarfs,  in  dragons  and  hypogriffs,  in  wizzards  and  their  enchant- 
ments, and  in  the  interference  of  the  spiritual  world  with  all 
the  transactions  of  life.  The  poetry  which  was  cultivated  after 
the  prevalence  of  chivalry,  under  the  influence  of  these  new 
ereeds,  breathed  the  wild  heroism  of  romance— 4ienee  arose  in 
the  history  of  poetry  a  new  e^ioch. 

A  not  her  change  was  taking  place.  The  love  of  poetry  wfaidi 
hitherto  had  amused  and  inspired  some  of  the  nobility,  now 
seized  on  all  ranks,  as  the  institution  of  chivalry  united  in  itseif 

'  Yet  other  national  airs  very  soon  racceeded  them.  He  French  women  WBa% 
at  processions  durins  the  pauses  Nuf^aitB  CanHUnu;  the  people  in  Gemmny  mbs 
pastoral  songs,  as  well  as  airs  on  the  pleasures  of  drinking  and  the  grfiefii.of  lorers.— 
Even  the  nans  dared  to  sing  the  airs  of  the  old  bards.  Ottfiried  compoaed  y 
Only  for  the  pious  purpose  of  discarding  these  profane  songs. 
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every  thing  to  awaken  the  feeliniirs  and  fancy ;  the  lofty  opinions 
of  the  worih  and  dignity  of  the  order  which  the  members  imbibe 
ed  from  their  infancy  ;  the  rehgious  character  and  seeming  de* 
votioo  of  all  its  ceremonies,  giving  even  to  the  most  trifling  form 
an  air  of  solemn  importance  ;  the  sleepless  nights  passed  in  the 
church  by  moonlight  or  the  glimmering  lamp,  in  fasting  and  in 
prayer ;  the  veneration  for  all  those  who  had  voluntarily  sacri- 
ficed wealth  and  life  for  the  oppressed,  for  their  country  or 
for  the  churcJi;  the  retirement  of  the  female  sex  in  castles 
encircled  by  moat  and  towers ;  the  long  separation  of  the  war* 
rior  from  the  mistress  at  whose  hands  he  had  received  prizes 
and  other  tokens  of  favour,  from  whose  lips  he  had  heard 
praises  and  thanks,  and  to  whom  in  his  distant  expeditions  he 
could  render  homage  only  in  his  thoughts ;  the  variety  of  his 
t>wn  adventures  in  foreign  climates  and  among  unknown  peo- 
ple; all  this  and  much  more  that  depended  upon  accident 
aroused,  nourished,  strained  and  winged  the  imagination  of  the 
knights,  and  instead  of  the  chaunts  with,  which  they  formerly 
Bang  themselves  hoarse  and  weary,  they  gained  new  theme« 
for  the  play  of  the  imagination — love  and  enterprize  and  gal- 
lantry consecrated  by  religion. 

And  imagination  soon  began  to  show  its  power  to  beguile,  to 
flatter,  and  to  please;  to  pass  from  the  light  and  soft  airs  of 
love,  to  the  serious  strife  of  arms,  from  mtty  enigmas  to  amus- 
ing tales ;  from  real  deeds  to  the  fancied  imaginary  combats  of 
monsters, — even  the  languages  of  Europe  gradually  submitted 
to  its  power.  The  rhymes  and  cadences  of  poetry  softened  the 
roughness  of  the  most  barbarous  tongue. 

Encouragement  on  all  sides  awaited  the  poet.  He  was  every 
where  respected,  honoured  and  admired.  The  women  whose 
virtues  and  charms  he  sung,  rewarded  him  with  courtesy,  some- 
times even  with  tenderness.  In  the  greater  as  well  as  the  smaller 
courts  of  Europe,  poets  found  fortune  and  flattering  applause. 
The  princes  and  kings  of  Arragon  and  Poitou,  Thoulouse  and 
Provence;  the  emperors  of  Swabia,  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  the 
Landgraves  of  Thuringia,  and  the  Norman  Kings  of  England 
emulated  each  other  in  heaping  on  their  minstrels  honour  and 
rewards.  The  gratitude  of  the  poets  in  turn  grew  loud,  and 
their  songs  more  enthusiastic.  Even  pripces  at  length  mingled 
in  their  ranks ;  and  em|>erors  and  kings,  as  well  as  barons  and 
knights,  contended  not  only  with  lance,  but  in  the  song  of  love 
and  of  war  for  the  thanks  or  the  smiles  of  the  fair. 

A  poetical  epidemic  seized  then  on  all  Europe.  The  whole 
world  rhymed;  knights,  squires,  and  pa|ges,  clergy  and  lay« 
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men,  monks  and  students,  gambollers  and  musidans.  They 
turned  every  tiring  into  poetry;  they  versified  real  and  ima- 
ginary events,  chronicles  and  legends,  merry  impromptus  and. 
prayers  to  the  divine  mother.  Everything  which  could  be  fvrit- 
ten  was  rhymed;  the  bible  and  the  mass,  the  rules  of  St.  Ao- 
gustin  and  the  feodal  laws,  ancient  history  and  the  latest  fiibles. 
Gates  and  walls,  furniture  and  windows,  tombstones  and  pillars 
were  covered  with  verse ;  in  short,  it  appeared  as  if  plain  prose 
could  no  longer  exist. 

This  universal  rage  for  versifying,  ridiculous  as  it  was  in  it-^ 
self,  had  yet  some  useful  consequences.  Language  and  expre&* 
sion,  the  mechanism  and  rhythm,  of  the  verses,  abstract  ideas 
and  the  representation  of  real  objects,  were  by  these  frequent 
trials  improved,  and  even  solid  mental  culture  made  some  ad- 
vances ;  on  one  hand,  beauty  and  elegance  of  expression  were 
introduced,  on  the  other,  neatness  and  energy.  The  strains  of 
fiction  were  elevated  by  poetry  or  pointed  by  wit ;  the  heart 
was  flattered  with  sentiments,  and  the  reason  by  wisdom ;  ideas 
were  improved  and  augmented  by  mental  exertion,  and  fay 
exercise  in  expression,  they  became  more  clear  and  definite. 
The  objects  of  poetry  also  became  more  manifold,  and  the 
classes  of  poetical  composition  increased ;  the  constant  prac- 
tice also  led  gradually  to  rules,  and  poetry  was  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  chance  or  blind  habit.  On  the  other  hand,  this  uni- 
versal passbn  could  not  exist  without  some  bad  consequencet. 
Many  addicted  themselves  to  poetry,  without  plan  and  with 
an  empty  head.  Without  any  poetical  gifts,  only  for  faabioa 
or  for  fortune's  sake,  they  rhymed  awkwardly  and  ridiculously. 
Kings  and  princes  rhymed  that  they  might  nor  fall  behind  tbm 
nobles,  and  often  set  bad  examples*  The  better  poets  soon  ex- 
fa  tusted  their  genius,  but  as  they  were  obliged  to  write,  they 
became  hyberbolical  in  matter  and  expression,  or  en^matical, 
in  order  to  attract  attention.  Grood  taste  came  sIoh  ly.  The 
Tery  manner  of  composing  was  an  obstacle  to  its  prepress. 

The  subjects  of  their  favourite  songs,  were,  according  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  age,  war  and  love,  religion  and  chivalrous  emprise. 
In  most  of  them,  these  subjects  were  united,  though  sometimes 
they  were  separately  treated.  But  the  minstrel  chiefly  dedi- 
cated his  lays  to  the  female  sex.  The  mistress  of  his  heart  was 
placed  before  him  in  sweet  and  tender  strains,  in  ail  her  beaafjr 
and  grace.  Penetrated  and  charmed  with  the  dignity  of  her 
birth  and  her  character,  the  poet  sung  all  her  viitues  and  her 
eharms,  and  sighed  for  her  favours.  The  whole  of  theae  airs 
vill  seldom  satisfy  a  severe  taste,  yet  many  are  remarkable  for 
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tbeir  flimplicity  and  naiveti'-^toT  their  happy  representations  of 
Bature,  and  sometimes  for  the  metaphysical  fanaticism  of  love. 

Other  short  poems  describe  war  and  its  chances,  and  contain 
the  praises  of  the  knight's  equipage,  weapons  and  courage. 
We  find  in  them  a  war  represented  sometimes  with  all  its  he- 
roic details,  sometimes  merely  in  a  general  view.  They  also  cele- 
brate the  acts  which  many  heroes  have  performed  in  concert,  the 
revolutions  of  provinces  or  of  empires,  the  martial  deeds  of  sin- 
gle tribes  as  well  as  of  whole  nations.  The  crusades,  the 
captivity  of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart,  the  incorporation  of 
many  French  provinces  with  England,  the  conquests  of  the 
French  under  Philip  Augustus,  the  violent  contests  of  the  house 
of  Swabia  with  the  Popes  and  the  Lombards,  the  tragic  scenes 
and  fierce  battles  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  these  great  events 
gave  to  this  minstrelsy  a  few  strong  poeticai  and  heroic  features* 
These  songs  contained  sometimes  the  personal  danger  and 
ttisfortuoesof  the  poet,  sometimes  those  of  a  friend  and  compas- 
sion in  war.  The  more  they  come  from  the  heart,  the  more 
energetic  is  the  expression.  The  more  strongly  they  bring  to 
Tiew  persons  and  facts  of  importance  and  interest,  the  more 
does  the  soul  and  imagination  appear  exalted  and  excited. 

The  religious  feelings  of  many  knights,  their  love  of  God, 
tbeir  veneration  for  the  saints,  their  hopes  of  heaven  and  anxi- 
ous fears  of  hell,  were  sometimes  breathed  in  strains  full  of 
ardent  devotion,  in  which  they  alternately  praised  the  divine 
mother  and  the  saints,  the  merits  of  fasting  and  prayer,  pilgri- 
mage and  peregrinations ;  of  masses  and  processions,  and  of 
TOWS  of  perpetual  obedience  to  the  church.  Yet  these  religir 
ous  paroxysms  were  not  always  the  paramount  feeling  of  the 
poets.  More  frequently— -particularly  in  the  latter  times  of 
ebivalry->— their  poems  contained  satires  on  the  assumed  power 
and  dissolute  livesof  the  clergy.  They  saw  this  order  govern- 
ing on  all  sides  with  anathema  and  excommunication,  endea^ 
Touring  to  dethrone  kingn,  to  subjugate  nations,  convulsing  states 
avd  empires  by  internal  disorders,  and  many  at  last  began  to 
perceive  that  religion  was  abused,  and  converted  into  an  instru- 
mentof  temporal  policy.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened grew  cold  even  to  the  praises  of  the  once  celebrated  cru- 
sades, as  the  unfortunate  results  of  these  expeditions  could  no 
longer  be  concealed, and  censures  and  satires  began  to  be  levelled 
even  against  the  crusaders  themsel  ves,  the  song  of  the  poet  strong- 
ly contrasting  with  the  prejudices  of  the  common  people.  Particu- 
lar incidents  strengthened  these  feelings  in  Germany.  The  noble 
race  of  the  HohenstaufTens  had  been  marked  out,  pursued,  perse- 
euted  by  the  intrigues  of  Rome,  until  the  last  of  the  namCi  the  mi- 
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happy  Conradtn,  to  the  hoiror  of  half  the  christian  world« 
perished  on  the  scafibld.  The  first  free  opinions  on  the  en- 
croachments of  the  clergy  expressed  in  the  South  of  France, 
were  brought  before  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  and  the  aufhon 
condemned,  proscribed  and  exterminated,  while  the  Church  ob- 
tained territory  at  the  exfiense  of  the  Raymonds  (VI.  and  VIL) 
of  Thoulouse.  A  noble  indignation  against  such  wrongs,  oft«i 
induced  the  poets  of  Provence,  to  attack  the  clergy  with  bitter- 
ness. The  poetical  license  of  the  times  was  not,  however,  satis- 
fied with  the  clergy  and  the  church  alone.  It  was  unsparing,  and 
with  a  freedom  than  even  now  might  be  wondered  at,  kings  and 
princes,  courtiers  and  vassals,  inferiors  and  equals,  were  alike 
assailed.  The  censure  of  the  poets  was  directed  against  every 
species  of  injustice,  the  oppression  and  disloyalty  of  the  higher 
classes  as  well  as  the  robberies  and  licentiousness  of  the  lower; 
and  although  they  were  unable  to  reform  the  vicious,  xhfj 
sometimes  bumbled  vice  itself.  Besides  these  smaller  poetical 
pieces,  the  poets  of  chivalry  composed  larger  rhymed  tales  or 
romances,  a  French  invention,  as  the  name  will  prove.*  Soon 
after  the  first  crusade,  they  wished  to  animate  and  excite  tJie 
people  by  the  rehearsal  of  the  deeds  of  Godfrey  of  Booilloa: 
and  for  this  purpose,  they  celebrated  them  in  French  rhyaie. 
The  experiment  succeeded,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
country  was  inundated  with  rhymed  tales. 

We  find  in  the  ages  of  chivalry,  two  kinds  of  them^-siropk 
chronicles  for  the  use  of  laymen,  (for  the  learned  the  chronic l« 
were  written  in  Latin)  which,  although  rhymed,  and  not  with- 
out fables,  yet  relate  the  history  of  their  times  simply,  witboat 
any  ornament  or  studied  poetical  invention ;  or  rhymed  storiei 
forming  epopees  in  romantic  taste,  in  which  poetic  inventioot 
were  added  to  the  facts  of  real  history.  Chivalry  was  wonder- 
fully well  calculated  to  nourish  the  love  of  heroic  tales.  Every 
knight  was  under  an  obligation  to  give  on  oath  a  relation  of  his 
expeditions  to  the  herald,  who  composed  of  them  a  protocol, 
and  handed  it  to  the  king-at-arms,t  by  whom  it  was  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Knights  eminent  for  rank  or  character,  had  their 
own  heralds,  who  were  to  notice  the  deeds  of  their  lords,  attend 
them  in  all  their  excursions,  be  always  at  their  side,  and  as  eye- 

*  From  RomaoBO,  or  the  countiy  dialect,  as  distincaished  from  the  written  ln> 
guage  oi  the  learned  men  of  that  time  who  composed  intirely  in  Latin.  Hie  In- 
ffuage  of  the  whole  of  France  was  called  Lingua  Romana  after  the  iimptioD  of  tbt 
Nonhern  tribes,  although  it  was  corrupted  by  the  Germans.  Thb  appellatioo  wm 
at  first  applied  to  the  language  adopted  in  Gaul  during  the  Roman  GfovemuieDt  • 
the  Germans  called  the  native  Gauls,  Romanos.  See  Lex.  Salca,  tit  57— iiiU* 
mhnw^  Francum  liraverit — and  again,  si  Francus  Romanum  ligaverit,  Ac. 

t  He  was  the  chief  of  the  heralds;  his  subordinates  were  eommonly  called;  Pott- 
iniyants. 
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witnesses  describe  their  exploits  with  more  precision  and  truth.* 
For  this  purpose  they  chose  the  ablest  men,  under  the  rank  of 
esquires,  as  their  heralds,  and  conBded  to  them  only  such  trusts 
and  duties  as  would  qualify  them  to  become  the  historians  of 
their  masters  and  of  the  age.  At  tournaments,  they  were  to 
observe  the  combatants,  and  after  their  conclusion,  to  give  a 
report  of  every  event  to  the  installed  judges  of  these  games; 
who  then  pronounced  their  judgment,  deciding  on  the  victory 
and  the  victors.  On  other  public  festivals  and  at'feasts,  they 
were  required,  partly  for  the  pleasant  recollection  of  each  merry 
day,  partly  to  aid  them  in  future  on  similar  occasions,  to  note 
down  all  remarkable  circumstances,  as  the  number,  rank  and 
qnality  of  the  guests ;  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  ladies, 
the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  knights,  the  conversation,  the 
acts  of  courtesy,  the  arrangement  of  the  tables,  the  number  and 
rarity  of  the  dishes ;  the  changes  oT  dresses  and  masks,  the 
supper  and  banquet,  the  number  and  behaviour  of  the  by-stand- 
ers,  &c.  They  were  also  sent  to  foreign  countries  and  courts 
to  announce  war,  to  carry  messages  of  peace,  to  assist  at  tour- 
naments and  coronation  feasts,  and  were  ordered  to  observe 
everything,  especially  those  peculiarities  in  manners  and  cus- 
toms-—in  arms  and  dresses  which  were  unknown  in  their  native 
land,  that  on  future  occasions,  all  that  were  approved  of  might 
be  employed.  These  constant  and  detailed  descriptions  and 
re|M)rts,  soon  gave  them  a  facility  in  expression  and  represen- 
tation, but  on  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  noticing  and  describing 
even  the  most  trifling  circumstances,  made  them  prolix  beyond 
all  necessity  or  moderation.! 

*  The  chief  author  on  the  fnnctions  of  the  Heralds  is  Menestrier,  de  la  Chevalerie 
Ancienne  et  Modeme,  c.  v.  p.  192  and  215— Origines  des  Armoir,  p.  64.  See  also, 
du  Cause  verb :  Araldus  and  Piosecutor.  Sainte  Palaye  sur  la  Cbevalerie,  vol.  i. 
pp.  47-66-283.  There  exists  still  a  description  of  the  deeds  of  the  Black  Prince^ 
aomposed  by  bis  herald;  a  romance  of  the  exploits  of  the  renowned  French  Knight^ 
John  Seintr^,  in  the  14th  century,  also  written  by  bis  herald.  The  romance  ot 
liancelot  of  the  Lake  and  Perceforest,  appeal  often  to  such  Protocols  to  verify  their 
relations.  The  latter  romance  says  distinctly,  that  the  Kniffbts  were  obliged  to  at 
test  their  reports  to  the  herald  by  an  oath  See  Matthias  de  Couci  in  the  RecueH 
des  hist,  de  Charles  Vil.  par  Godefroi,  p.  677.  In  Wolfram  of  Eschilback,  we  find 
that  Gamnret  the  father  of  Parzipal,  made  an  adventurous  excursion  with  twenty 
shield  bearers,  (squires)  and  three  Italian  fiddlers  (minstrels)  &«.  According  to  this 
old  custom,  Edward  II.  to«)k  in  his  campaign  in  Scotland, the  Monk,  Robert  Baston 
with  him  to  celebrate  his  victories  as  an  eye  witness.  This  royal  bard  sung  also  the 
seif^e  of  Striveling  (Stirling)  Castle,  in  monkish  latin  hexameters,  which  are  printed 
In  Fordun's  Scoti  Chron.  c.  xxiii.  I.  12.  He  bad  however  the  misfortune  to  be 
oaught  by  the  Scots,  and  to  be  compelled  to  sing,  for  his  ransom,  the  praises  of  Ro- 
l>crt  Bruce— WaKon's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  1.  i.  p.  232.  In  pursuance  of  this 
«arly  custom,  it  was  made  in  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  order  of  chivalry  in 
later  times,  a  duty  on  every  knight  to  suffer  his  deeds  to  be  carefully  and  exactly 
written  down ;  as  in  the  rules  of  the  orders  of  the  Garter  and  Golden  Fleece. 

t  In  this  taste  are  composed  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  but  even  on  this  account 
he  18  becomt  so  much  the  more  instructive  to  modem  critics  in  bbtory  and  ethifir. 
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From  8uch  reports  and  protocols  of  the  kings-at-erms  and 
their  subordinate  heralds,  were  derived  the  materials  of  the 
chivalrous  novels  and  romances.  These  events  were  sometimet 
sung  separately,  sometimes  many  were  melted  together  iotooM 
narrative,  and  other  incidents  or  poetical  inventions  were  iBte^ 
8(»ersed  as  episodes  through  the  tale*  As  for  the  rhythm,  thej 
chose  short  lines  adapted  to  music,  which  were  again  divided 
into  strophes,  because  every  romance,  however  long,  was  bj 
custom  so  arranzed,  as  to  be  sung  accompanied  by  a  musical 
instrument.  If,  as  was  commonly  the  case,  the  romance  wai 
too  long  to  be  sung  at  once,  it  was  divided  into  greater  and 
umaller  sections,  as  the  change  of  the  adventures  and  of  the 
heroes  permitted-^enerally,  the  herald  between  such  sectioiH^ 
addressed  the  auditors  in  a  kind  of  prologue  or  parabasis,  ia 
which  he  sometimes  represented  the  importance  of  his  romaoee^ 
and  sometimes  requested  attention  to  his  song.* 
.  The  earliest  romance  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge^ 
(though  long  since  lost)  was  composed  in  French,  by  a  koigirt 
who  related  the  real  adventures  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.f 

It  soon  appeared  to  the  clergy  in  France,  that  such  stones 
might  inspire  the  people  with  heroic  enthusiasm — they  there- 
tore  invented  and  composed  in  Latin,  under  the  name  of 
Archbishop  Turpip,  a  fabulous  life  of  Charlemagne,  to  exhort 
and  stimulate  all  ranks  to  crusades  and  other  enterprizes  ia 
arms,  for  the  honour  of  the  church.  The  same  fabulous  cbre- 
jaicle  was,  in  England,  turned  into  a  British  story,  and  Kim 
Arthur  became  the  hero  of  the  tale. 

As  soon  as  there  existed  rich  materials  for  poetry,  in  the  ex- 
|)loits  of  Charlemagne  and  King  Arthur,  two  kind  of  romaneei 
were  composed*  one  of  real  events,  as  found  in  the  protocols  of 
the  heralds,  but  romantically  adorned ;  the  other,  of  fictitious  ad- 
'ventures,  full  of  agreeable  and  lovely,  but  at  the  same  time,  of 

*  In  the  ancient  libraries  in  Enrland  are  found,  as  Wartoo  (Hiit.  of  Engtidi  ?^ 
^iry,  I.  i.  sect.  2.}  relates,  written  mi^ents  of  ancient  poetry.  They  seem  to  hsfi 
been  sections  ot  larger  poems,  and  were  sung  in  parts.  Proofs  <m  prolosiwi  <r 
addresses  to  the  audience,  which  were  common  also  with  the  Greek  rha{iiodii(s, 
are  found  in  Warton,  vol.  i.  p.  18-19— Percy's  Relioues  of  ABcient  English  Poedy, 
wo\,  ii.  p-  163— Goujet  Biblioth.  Francaise,  t.  ix.  p.  3.  &jC- 

t  The  chronicle  of  Gottfried,  Prior  of  Vigeois  in  Limousin,  describes  the  teior 
and  purpose  of  the  first  French  romance  as  follows.  After  opealriDg  of  the  takinfsf 
Jerusalem  in  1099.  he  continuei»,  "  cujus  exercitus  bella  vel  mfeignlflca  gesta  Bsw^ 
CU9  Burguliensis  Abbas,  el  alii  quidam  luculento  et  veraci  stylo  descriTMeniit  Noi 
euccincte  ad  alia  tendimus.  Gre^oi  ios,  cognomento  Bechada  de  Castro  de  TorfSM^ 
professioue  miles,  subtilissimi  wgenii  vir,  aliquantulum  imbutus  litteris,  horoi 
gesta  prsliorum,  materna  ut  ita  dixerim  lingun  rythtuo  vtUgari,  ut  populos  plesitar 
uiteltigeret,  ingens  volumen  decenter  composuit.  er  ut  vera  et  faceta  verba  profcfKt* 
duodecim  aiinonim  spatio,  super  hoe  opus  operam  dedit.  Ne  vero  vileteentfnfkf 
verbtun  vulgare,  non  sine  preoepto  Episcopi  Enstorgii  et  coosiUis  Gnabtrti  ffumm 
jii  hoc  opos  aggresstts  esL    Labb^  Bifolio.  Not.  t  li.  p.  *iOe. 
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monstrous  and  absurd  stories,  of  friendly  and  hostile  spirits,  of 
ghosts  and  spectres,  of  dragons  and  giants,  of  witches  and  sor^ 
cerers.  They  tell  of  tournaments  and  combats,  of  the  defeat  of 
rivals,  of  excursions  over  the  whole  universe  to  please  a  mis* 
treses  and  merit  her  love  and  esteem.  The  sources  of  these  in- 
▼entions  were  various.  Many  were  drawn  from  earlier  agen,  from 
the  times  of  barbarism  and  blind  superstition.  All  ages  of  igno- 
rance are  marked  by  a  belief  in  spirits  and  supernatural  events, 
and  a  deep  fear  that  leads  to  the  most  frightful  superstitions. 
Many  old  songs  or  tales  which  had  been  composed  under  the 
influence  of  such  opinions,  in  Heathen  as  well  as  in  Christian 
ages,  and  were  still  by  tradition  pre!«erved,  were  undoubtedly 
used  by  the  minstrels  in  their  poems,  and  the  colouring  deep- 
ened, and  the  incidents  augmented  by  their  own  extravagant 
imaginations*  Christian  and  Pagan  superstitions  were  often 
united.* 

An  abundant  addition  of  strange  tales  of  sorcery,  and  all  the 
appanage  of  giants,  dwaifs  and  elfs,  and  visions  and  incorporeal 
forms  came  from  the  East,  parts  of  which,  however,  had  been 
already  interwoven  in  the  monkish  legends,  and  Latin  tales  of 
earlier  times.  The  romantic  poets  also  gained  in  time,  some 
indistinct  information  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  fabulous  deeds  of  Alexander.  In  the  East,  there  had  long 
since  been  composed  in  the  Arabic  and  new  Persian  languages, 
biographies  of  Alexander  theGrea^,  which  the  Oriental  muse  had 
filled  with  wonders  and  the  most  incredible  incidents.t  One  of 
these  manuscripts,  in  1070,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
filichael  Ducas,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Simeon  Seth,  Protovesti- 
arius  in  the  palace  of  Antiochus,  at  Constantinople,  who  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek.t  This  Greek  text  was  translated  into  Latin, 
perhaps,  even  before  the  time  of  the  fictitious  Turpin  (1110) ; 
but  evident  traces  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  biography  among 
the  Western  Christians  are  met  with  a  little  later.  In  1190,  we 
find  it  cited  by  Gyraldus  Cambrensis.||  Aretin  Guilichinus 
brought  it  into  elegiac  verse,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
translated  into  French,  Italian  and  German.^ 

^  *  The  Pagan  Saxons  were  already  in  the  romance  of  Charitmagne  called  Sara* 
pens,  and  Uie  Saracens  in  their  turn  Heathens;  they  adored  Mahomet,  Terragant« 
Apollo,  and  many  other  Gods,  and  what  b  more  droU,  bad  their  OardinaU  who  re- 
puted masses. 

t  Herbelot,  BibHoth.  Orient,  voc  Escander. 

t  Leo  ADatios  de  SimeonibUs,  p.  181.  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Grsc.  1.  v.  c.  42.  t  x.  p. 
319. 

I  Ueame  Vindic.  Antiquit.  Acad.  Oxon.  t.  2,  p.  802,  note. 

$  Qnadrio  della  Storia  6  delta  regione  d'ogni  Poesia,  v.  iv.  p.  478.  Phil.  Labbet 
li9«va  Bibl.  MSS.  (Paris  1654-7,)  Sp.  i.  p.  68»  Uistoria  Alexandri  regis  a  magistr# 
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In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  also  appeared  th^ 
mytholoii^iral  history  of  Greece,  together  with  the  fall  of  Troy 
and  of  Thebes.  The  first  was  made  known  by  the  works  of 
Dictys  Cretensis  and  Daris  Phrygius.  Gnido  of  Colonna  from 
Messina,  a  learned  lawyer  and  celebrated  poet,  made  (ahcnit 
1266)  many  romantic  additions  to  them  ;  tournaments  and 
single  combats,  and  other  chivalrous  adventures.  The  applaui^ 
with  which  Guido  was  rewarded  for  thus  enlarging  the  Trojan 
history,  induced  him  in  1287,  to  compose  a  romance  of  the 
Trojan  war  iif  Latin,  in  which  he  inserted  not  only  the  expe- 
dition against  Thebes,  but  the  voyage  and  adventures  of  the 
Argonauts,  taken  from  Ovid,  Statins  and  Valerius  Flaccus*^- 
and  in  order  to  embellish  and  heighten  the  exploits  of  his  heroes 
by  all  the  lice.'ise  of  poetry,  the  author  mingles  with  them  every 
possible  incident,  (besides  many  impossible)  old  and  new,  Greek 
and  Arabic,  Asiatic  and  European— ^t he  heroes  understand 
alchemy  and  astrology,  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  witchcraft 
and  exorcism,  and  fought  with  dragons  and  griffins.     This 

Qualicbino  (alias  Aretino)  metrice  edita  inctpit.  Slellarum  cwris  ^Igyphu  dediU 
quondam  est.  Habetur  qiioque  ejusdem  Alexandri  Mngni  bntoria,  mens  faboltt 
referta,  scripta  anno  1217,  excripta  vero  anno  1465.  In  Veiaflques'  HUtory  of  Spaa> 
ish  Poetry,  is  mentioned  also,  a  work  on  the  life  and  deeds  of  Alexander  in  Castiliui 
verses,  a  prodoction  of  the  13th  century.  This  is  no  translation  of  that  of  Simeoa 
6eth,  but  a  fabulous  life  of  Alexander,  composed  from  many  incorrect  sources,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Sanchez  Collection  de  Poesias  Castellanas  t.  iii.  In  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Goettinfren,  there  exists  oftheeditions  of  the  Latin  text  and  trans- 
lations— 1.  a  work  with  the  title  **  Historia  Alexandri  magni  regis  Macedooiae  de  par- 
liis,"  at  the  end,  **  Historia  Alexandri  magni  finit  feliciter.  Impressa  Ar^Dtiec 
annodominiMCrCCLXXXVI.  FinitadiesanctiCalixti  PapeetMartiris.  2d  His- 
loria  Alexandri  magni  regis  Macedoniae  de  proeliis;  at  the  end  Historia  Alexandri 
finit  feliciter  Impressa  Argentinas,  anno  domini  MCCCCXCUIL  Finita  altera  dia 
Urbani.  They  are  in  folio,  (on  the  empty  page  to  the  left  of  the  title  of  the  fint 
mentioned  work,  some  one  of  its  first  propnetors  has  written,  Mat^aire,  t.  i.  p.  479. 
mentionem  facit  hums  edition  is  sibi  non  vjsae.  Ex  catalocis  auibusdam  recenset 
illam,  M.  Clement  Biblinth.  curieuse.  Mattaire,  p.  514,  edit  Argen.  1489,  ex  ca- 
tal.  Biblioth.  Kilmanseg,  et  p.  528,  edit.  1490,  ex  catalogis,  et  p.  584,  edit  Argent 
1494.  Casimer  Ondinus,  ap.  Jo.  Christ.  Wolf  in  monament.  ^pogr.  t.  ii  p.  902; 
edit  Messanie  1486,  in  fol.  ^uam  exstare  vix  credo.)  An  Italian  translatua 
bears  the  title,  Tavola  nela  historia  de  Alexandro  magno  sive  del  sao  nascimeoto 
et  delle  sue  prosperose  battaglle  et  de  la  moKe  sua  Infortonata  idibus  Octobrii. 
MCCCCLXXVU. 

*  Guido  de  Colonna,  TColumna  or  Columpna.)  from  Messina  in  Sicily,  fiooriAed 
about  1260,  Vdssius  de  hist  lat.  I.  ii.  c.  60,  (in  arte  histurica  edit.  Arast^od.  £dL 
p.  154.)  Warton  hist.  English  Poetry,  t.  i.  p.  126.  This  prose  romance  de  Bello 
Trojanoin  15  books,  was  as  a  general  favourite,  published  soon  after  the  inyentioB 
of  printing.  In  the  Goettineen  librurv  are  two  editions,  sine  anno  ant  loeo.  Tke 
one  with  the  title,  Hystoria  Trojana  Guidonis,  and  a  supplement  to  it  with  the  title, 
Historia  Alexandri  magni  regis  Macedonis  de  Proeliis,  at  the  end,  Impressa  Am»- 
llnse  anno  domini  MCCCCLXXXIX.  Finiti  in  die  Setae,  Gerdrudis  Vti^nis.  Tkt 
other,  Historia  Trojana  Guidonis,  in  the  middle,  Historia  destmctionis  TroiaecoiB* 
posUa  per  judicem  Guidonem  de  Columna  Messanen — finit  feliciter  in  civitate 
Argentinse  impressa  aeylssime  anne  domini  MCCCCUjUCXXIIlL  circa 
ianctiJasofal. 
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strange  and  romantic  work  was  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
the  modern  languages — into  Italian,  French,  German,  and  the 
Scandinavian  dialects,*  and  came  into  general  circulation.  The 
great  men  of  Europe  became  so  enraptured  with  the  Greek  and 
and  Trojan  heroes,  that  all  wished  to  trace  their  descent  from 
such  noble  progenitors.  The  monks,  in  order  to  show  their 
learning,  contended  against  each  other  in  efforts  to  compose  for 
the  noble  families  around  them,  a  lineage  derived  from  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  chiefs,  showing  their  close  affinity. 
Fortunately,  Asia  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  so 
that  it  became  more  easy  for  Europeans  to  claim  their  descent 
and  trace  a  direct  pedigree  from  that  country.  These  mate- 
rials were  all  intermingled  with  the  gallantry  and  heroism,  and 
respect  for  the  honour  of  the  female  sex,  which  distinguished 
the  age  of  chivalry,  and  especially  with  devotion  to  the  church, 
which  was  assiduously  impressed  on  all.  In  this  way,  were 
brought  into  existence  many  agreeable  works,  though  chec- 
quered  with  the  most  absurd  and  incongruous  materials.  Yet, 
perhaps,  even  on  this  account,  they  were  adapted  to  sin  age  when 
ignorance  was  predominant,  when  all  original  thought  was  alloyed 
with  foreign  opinions,  and  overwhelmed  by  authority.  To  an 
age  of  civil  and  political  ignorance,  mental  dullness  must  also 
belong.     They  arise,  endure  and  vanish  together. 

The  paroxysm  of  knight-«rrantry  at  length  subsided.  Civil 
order  was  gradually  re-established,  and  with  it  re-appeared  a 
better  knowledge,  purer  ideas  and  mental  discipline.  The  chi- 
meras of  chivalry  began  to  be  estimated  at  their  real  value,  and 
to  be  considered  as  absurd  and  ridiculous.  The  admiration  of 
the  romances  of  chivalry  ceased,  because  they  no  longer  suited 
the  age;  and  they  would  have  lo«t  favour  like  everything 
found^  on  unnatural  and  antiquated  customs,  although  they 
had  not  been  attacked  by  the  caustic  satire  of  Cervantes. 

The  sweet  strains  of  gallantry  and  the  romantic  ballads 
might  have  lasted  a  little  longer,  if  they  had  not  at  their  risci 
borne  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  decay.  Songs  of  these 
descriptions,  however  popular  when  new,  finally  become  tire- 
some, if  continued  with  enthusiasm  for  some  centuries,  unlesa 
they  breathe  the  spirit  of  poetry  itself.  But  these  all  wanted  the 
spirit  of  true  poetry  as  well  as  an  opulence  of  thought.  The 
poets  did  not  penetrate  deeply  into  their  subjects ;  their  repre- 
sentations of  love  and  of  living  nature,  were  lifeless,  and  glided 
only  upon  the  surface.  There  were  none  of  those  touching  and 
magical  allusions  to  history  and  mythology,  to  the  deep  feeling 

«  Wtfton  iii0t  of  £iigU0h  Poftiy,  t.i.p. m-l9lf* 
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and  hidden  sympathies  of  man,  which  had  distin^nii^^  the  Terse 
of  the  classic  world.  Besides,  the  poetry  of  those  days  was  not 
alwajrs  the  fruit  of  internal  sentiment,  it  hecame  soon  a  matter 
of  pomp  and  courtly  pageantry,  a  thing  of  habit,  fashion  or  dnty, 
and,  therefore,  often  cold  and  harsh.  The  love  of  song  had 
induced  many  a  noble  head  to  search  in  classic  authors  fiir  as- 
sistance,* or  to  receive  it  without  their  knowledge ;  but  the 
sense  of  those  old  authors,  such  was  the  total  want  of  learned 
resources,  was  a  riddle,  and  their  beauty  and  spirit  a  secret  in 
that  age.  The  better  minds,  however,  began  to  feel  by  com- 
parison, the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  their  own  poetry  ;  the  uni- 
formity of  its  adventures,  the  grotesqueness  of  its  represen- 
tations in  its  graver  strains,  as  well  as  the  monotony  of  its 
ideas  in  its  lighter  measures,  and  became  disgusted  with  its 
eternal  sameness.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  enterprises  and 
adventures  of  the  knights  became  daily  more  limited,  as  the 
power  of  the  cities  and  their  armed  militia  arose  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  castles,  and  rendered  the  institutions  of  chivalry 
of  no  service  and  effect,  still  some  of  the  noble  bards  continoed 
to  rhyme,  and  (for  want  of  new  adventures  to  decorate  new 
strains,)  to  imitate  their  early  poets,  or  repeat  their  old  histories 
with  diminished  interest  and  feebler  powers. 

The  poetry  of  chivalry  remained  in  this  state,  until  the  no- 
bles reduced  and  impoverished  retired  into  their  castles.  Some 
still  fond  of  poetry  repaired  to  courts,  to  be  supported  in  the  train 
of  princes,  and  revive  their  dying  popularity.  But  their  strains 
were  become  insipid.  The  poetry  which  in  an  ignorant  and 
excited  or  excitable  age,  had  been  hailed  with  rapture,  was  now 
treated  with  contempt,  and  however  slowly  a  better  taste  arose, 
it  yet  in  time  finally  silenced  the  poets  of  this  school. 

The  course  prescribed  by  nature  to  the  human  mind,  wonM 
without  other  circumstances,  have  led  the  poetry  of  the  chivai- 
ric  ages  to  its  fated  catastrophe.  In  every  nation,  the  powers 
of  imagination  come  first  into  action,  and  flow  without  nile 
and  by  a  mere  internal  impulse,  in  rough  and  simple  poetry 
This  may  be  styled  the  awakening  of  a  nation  when  cohure 
first  begins,  and  the  imagination  exercises  a  superintendanee 
nntil  the  higher  faculties  assume  the  right  of  government. 
This  progressive  developement  in  nations  as  in  individuals  from 
the  dawn  of  fancy,  to  the  period  when  reason  begins  to  create, 
to  form,  to  arrange,  compare,  and  associate  ideas  is  a  work  of 

*  There  exist  many  imitations  of  the  aneient  classics,  as  tbe  Ovid  of  HanMnaefet 
of  Halberstadt ;  Veldeck^s  Virgil;  Adene,  a  French  romantic  poet,  translated  JEsob 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin ;  Marie  de  France  translated  in  the  13th  century,  JEaop^^ 
Tsblet  and  Phsdros,  from  Elfish  into  French— «iid  many  ottos  might  be  iiotecL 
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time  and  labour.  Even  when  the  period  of  maturity  renders  a 
people  dissatisfied  with  the  glowing,  but  undisciplined  play  of 
youthful  imagination,  it  is  not  easy  to  correct  the  error,  because 
language  is  to  be  reformed  as  well  as  opinions.  The  picturesque, 
but  often  rude  and  coarse  expressions  of  youth  no  longer  suit; 
they  were  formed  only  to  embody  the  perceptions  of  the  senses, 
intellectual  ideas  are  now  to  be  clothed;  they  afford  only  poe- 
tical riches  when  philosophical  power  is  wanted.  The  vague- 
ness of  poetry  must  yield  to  the  direct  definite  purposes  of  the 
understanding.  Progressive  reason  has  to  struggle  with 
an  uncuhured  language,  to  dress  its  thoughts  in  an  idiom  not 
its  own,  to  divide  its  powers  between  language  and  ideas,  to 
advance  slowly,  and  to  form  a  middle  state  between  roughness 
and  refinement,  between  the  crude  wanderings  of  thei  magina- 
tion,  and  the  perfect  exercise  of  the  understanding,  an  intellec- 
tual chaos  in  which  all  thoughts  are  fermenting ;  and  which  how- 
ever little  it  might  be  expected  is  often  a  period  of  great  power. 
Afl^er  continued  labour,  language  finally  yields  to  ideas,  and  be- 
comes precise,  settled  and  refined ;  this  is  the  era  of  the  first  prose, 
and  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  intellectual  powers.  If  a  vivid 
imagination  should  now  be  combined  with  the  understanding, 
man  is  finally  enabled  to  penetrate  more  profoundly  and  accu- 
rately into  his  own  nature  and  principles,  to  render  again  figu- 
rative the  language  of  philosophy,  and  to  teach  it  to  represent 
graphically  and  truly  the  forms  of  the  external  world  as  well 
as  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  human  race.  Nature  seems 
almost  to  have  prescribed  mechanical  laws  to  the  mind,  so  that 
after  the  rude  and  simple  poetry  of  barbarous  ages,  there  should 
be  a  pause,  during  which,  reason  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
forming  itself,  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  imagination.  This 
period  occurred  in  the  middle  ages,  about  the  period  when  chi- 
yalry  declined.  It  appears  wonderful  that  such  poets  as  Chau- 
cer, Shakspeare  and  Spencer,  Petrarch  and  Dante,  should  have 
burst  forth  immediately  as  the  Troubadours  disappeared — as 
Lucretius  and  Virgil  on  the  footsteps  of  Ennius.  A  philosophi- 
cal period  ought  to  have  come  between  them.  It  seems,  however, 
as  if  genius  had  power  to  create  a  new  language,  new  feelings,  new 
▼iews  of  nature  and  of  life,  and  to  pour  forth  the  sweet  and  rap- 
turous tones  of  poetry,  not  only  with  all  the  vigour  and  luxuri- 
ance of  youthful  fancy,  but  in  the  beauty,  brilliancy  and  sym- 
Bietry  of  the  most  perfect  maturity,  and  to  delight  in  making 
its  most  splendid  exhibitions  in  that  doubtful  hour,  amidst  the 
glimmering  and  uncertain  light,  which  intervenes  between 
atter  darkness  and  the  brightness  of  meridian  day. 
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However  imperfect  may  have  been  the  poetry  of  the  age  of 
ebivalry,  nb  one  cnn  doubt  that  it  conferred  some  benefit  on  its 
eontemporaries.  The  poets  made  use  of  their  mother  tongues, 
and  shewed  that  even  in  their  rudest  state,  they  might  be  made 
fit  vehicles  of  thought  and  passion — and  thus  contributed  ess«i- 
tially  to  the  formation  of  our  modern  languages.  Their  verses 
were  intelligible  to  all  ranks,  and  while  they  made  the  idioms 
in  which  they  weffe  uttered  |X)pular,  shewed  how  usefully  thej 
could  be  employed,  to  produce  a  prodigious  influence  over  the 
plhblic  mind.  They  sung  too  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  repre- 
sented, though  with  many  embellishments,  the  manners  of  their 
age;  and  the  love  of  country  was  often  heightened  and  enno- 
bled by  their  patriotic  strains.  They  chastised  vice,  and  if  they 
could  not  subdue  it,  they  often  restrained  it  within  narrower 
limits. 

To  our  own  age  this  poetry  is  interesting  and  valuable;  it 
enables  us  to  trace  the  dawning  taste  of  the  Europeans,  it  fur^  ^ 
nishes  monuments  of  the  sentiments  and  manners,  the  integri-  * 
ty,  loyalty  and  rough  honesty  of  the  most  peculiar,  and  most 
highly  esteemed  order  of  the  middle  ages.  It  furnishes  mate- 
rials to  the  historian  of  the  feudal  ages  and  of  its  literature,  to 
the  philologist  and  antiquary,  to  the  geographer  and  genealo- 
gist ;  even  to  the  modern  poet,  it  offers  many  embellishments, 
and  many  of  the  themes  on  which  fancy  loves  to  dwell.  Time 
deserves  many  thanks  for  having  s|iaied  such  a  relique  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  eighteenth  century  has  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  posterity,  for  having  appreciated  these  renaias, 
Und  taken  pains  to  bring  to  light  many  unknown  or  eoneeaied 
fragments.-  An  enlightened  posterity  may  yet  find  amongst 
them  many  facts  and  truths  that  will  repay  the  trouble  of  an 
investigation. 

We  must  not  forget,  also,  that  this  age  is  perhaps  not  a  fair 
judge  of  one  so  remote.  Much  of  their  poetry,  particularly  their 
amatory  strains  may  be  underrated.  We  may  determine  whe- 
ther the  poets  were  intellectual  or  childish,  tedious  or  abrupt, 
various  or  monotonous  in  their  measures,  but  we  cannot  feel  the 
charms  of  their  most  beautiftil  airs,  according  to  their  peculiar 
spirit.  The  language  itself  creates  difliculty,  and  the  true  into- 
nation of  the  verses  can  no  longer  be  restored.  The  loss  of 
this  deprives  us  of  a  great  part  of  the  effects  which  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  verses,  as  well  as  the  harmony  of  the  language 
must  have  produced  among  their  contemporaries.  Besides,  the 
difliculties  of  a  language  only  half  understood,  renders  transla- 
tions into  modern  tongues  almost  indispensable,  and  transla- 
tions of  lyric  poems,  in  which  the  poet  cidculatas  almost  antiro- 
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1y  upon  the  grace  and  felicity  of  expression,  can  convey  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  original  beauty.  It  is  the  inanimate  form 
compared  with  living  grace — and  this  is  especially  true  in  re- 
ference to  the  productions  of  an  age,  when  fancy  was  more 
exercised  than  reason.  The  interest  of  such  songs  lie  in  their 
figures,  in  the  harmony  of  the  rhythm,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
chosen  expressions,'  and  what  translation,  especially  in  prose^ 
can  represent  these  evanescent  charms.  The  giaces  of  such  airs 
are  as  flowers  that  wither  in  the  band  that  would  transplant 
Ihem — their  charm  like  life  itself,  is  inseparable  from  a  pe- 
culiar organization  and  must  disappear  in  another  language^ 
particularly  in  one  that  has  become  philosophically  correct. 

The  defects  of  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages  are  known,  but 
pot  all  their  merits— rit  would  be  wrong  to  nei^lect  and  despise 
them  because  they  are  even  now  but  im|>erfectly  understood. 
The  minds  that  have  illumined  and  enchanted  modern  EuropCf 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  Chaucer  and  Spencer, 
ftll  were  familiar  with  these  older  bards,  held  them  in  daily 
converse,  and  the  wild  spirit  of  the  chivalric  poets  was  refined 
and  purified  by  a  nobler  band. 

Of  those  who  for  so  long  a  period  occupied  the  attention  of 
Europe,  it  may  not  be  an  uninteresting  task  to  consider  more 
in  detail  the  origin  and  history. 

The  impulse  that  awakened  the  muse  of  chivalry  was  given 
by  the  Berengersof  Arragon,  who  reigned  from  1100  to  1245, 
and  extended  itself  from  Catalonia  and  Provence  through  the 
North  of  France,  and  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany^ 
•ven  to  Iceland.  For  nearly  three  centuries,  poetry  was  the  at- 
tendant of  paladins  and  knights,  and  heralds  and  minstrels  as  we 
have  already  shewn,  accompanied  their  lords  to  tournaments  and 
costly  feasts.*  In  the  South  of  France,  they  styled  the  poets  of  chi- 

*  NostradamWf  vies  des  plus  cel^bres  poetes  Provencaux,  p.  14.  Les  rithmet 
'p'Us  ont faictes  et  compos^esCles Troubaaoure)  les  ont  nomin6es  Chant, Chanterel, 
vbanson,  Son,  Sonnet.  Vers,  Mot,  Comedia,  Satyra,  Syrventes,  Tenson,  Layz, 
Depports,  Soules  ef  autres.  Us  ont  aussi  faict  de  Pastorelles  et  plusieurs  autreB 
ritbmes  teliesqa'on  troave  aux  ceuvres  des  dits  Poetes  Tuscans  (Dante,  Petrarque, 
Bocace)  toutes,  d*un  grand  artifice— K)uant  aux  SyrverUes,  c'etoit  une  facon  dt 
ritbme  satyrique  ainsi  que  le  descript  Jehan  le  chaire  de  Beiges  au  premier  livre  de 
ses  illustrations  de  Gaule.  en  la  celebration  des  noces  du  roi  Peleus  et  de  la  belle 
nympbe  Thetis,  et  en  la  description  de  son  Temple  de  Venus.  Les  dits  Syrventes 
•ontenoyent  aigres  reprehensions  des  vices  des  Empereurs,  Roys,  Dues,  et  autres 
grands  Seigneurs,  et  contre  rbvpocrisie  des  gens  d'eglise,  et  contre  les  tyrans.  Les 
Tensons  (also  called  PariienceSf)  etoyent  disputes  d'amour,  qui  se  faisoyent  entre  \ea 
Chevaliers  et  dames  poetes,  entreparlans  ensemble,  de  quelque  belle  et  subtitle 
question  d'amour  et  ou  ils  ne  s^en  pouvoyent  accorder  ils  les'  envoyoyent  pour  en 
avoir  la  definition  aux  dames  illustres  presidentes,que  tenoyentcour  d'amour  ouverte 
#t  pleniere  a  Signe  et  a  Pierre  feu,  ou  i  Romanin  ou  4  autres  et  I&  dessus  en  fai- 
toyent  arrests  quon  nommoyent  Laus  Arrests  d'amours.  Les  poetes  qui  faisoyent 
lee  mots  et  le  son  (qu*estoyent  la  note  musicalle  de  la  paroUe)  estoyent  les  plus  esti- 
mec  et  plus  prises  que  les  autres. 
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talry  on  account  of  their  inventions  Troubadours,  and  of  their 
language  Provencals.*      They  sung  in  the  12th  and  13th 


'  The  names  of  the  different  Provencal  airs  deserve  a  particular  explaoatioa.  Lait 
pi.  Lays,  lais  (whieh  certain  I  j  may  be  derived  firom  lessus)  seem  not  to  differ  £roa 
the  German  word  LM,  (air,  song.)  In  the  romances  the  heroes  frcuqaently  sing 
Lau  (LiedeTt)  ot  different  tunes  and  tenors,  sometimes  merry,  sometimes  melan- 
■  choly,  amorous  or  religious.  They  had  (at  leaat  in  the  North  of  France,  where  the 
Tenes  were  composed  in  French,)  fixed  for  the  Lai  a  certain  number  of  stansasy  and 
a  lyric  form,  in  which  shape  they  occur  in  the  manuscript  poems  of  Froissait,  and 
lonj^  after  him  also  in  the  fK>ets  who  took  him  for  a  pattern.  At  first  they  sung  only 
Lot,  and  accompanied  it  regularly  with  the  harp.  (Barbaros  Leados  harpa  relidn- 
bat.  Fertun.  epist  ad  Gregor.  Turon.)  In  the  French  poetry,  even  the  ConUs, 
appear  to  have  been  styled  Lai,  and  were  at  least  partly  sung.  (Le  Grand.  Fablinnz 
et  Contes  du  XU  et  XIII.  siecle ;  a  Paris,  1799,  t  i.)  Soulat,  (which  means  memj 
songs,)  siffnifies,  according  to  Charpentier,  gandiom,  voluptas,  satislaetio,  from  son^ 
satur,  ebrius— may  be  derived  from  solatium,  from  whence  also  soulagement  is  de- 


rived, especially  as  it  is  also  spelled  solas.  In  the  dictionary  which  forms  an  appen- 
dii  to  the  ''  Poesies  du  Roy  de  Navarre/'  t  ii.  it  is  explained  solas,  soniafeBiaat, 
consolation,  divertissement. 

Puis  que  mUm  de  mon  cuer  partis 

Poinne  i  convient,  ains  qu'en  Ii  puist  retraire— 

<from  Gasse  Brul68,)  salasier  is  sonlager.  adoocir,  se  divertir. 

Sirventes  or  Sirventois,  (for  which,  accord  ng  to  Richelet,  they  also  wrote  Ser- 
▼ent^s,  Serventes^s,  and  Serventoi^)  even  the  French  etvmologisis  are  onable  to 
explain,  altboueh  we  are  sure  that  this  word  was  only  usea  for  satires.  (See  Biehe- 
iet  Diet  de  la  Tangue  Fran^alse.) 

Tenton,  fa  poetical  dispute  about  love  and  gallantry,)  is  derived  from  tenier» 
<tmgere,j  that  is  qoereller,  frapper  quelqu'un.  Tendon  est  batterie,  qoereUe,  di^^ 
^ute.    Richard  de  Fornival 

Porce  vuil  par  droit  master  et  sans  tendon 
Q,ue  joue  name  k  laer  A  plus  hant  don — 

^Le  Marechal  du  Temple  dit,  Sire  laisses  en  paix  les  noises  et  tenM&n$  dn  Sire  Joia- 
-ville.  Ronsard  and  La  Fontaine  use  this  word  as  a  verb.  Les  Poesies  da  Roy  de 
Navarre,  t.  ii.  p.  2^,  in  the  glossary.  The  Northern  Frenchmen  called  qoestioaa 
from  the  GallerUJurisprwUnee  Jeux-parties,  on  which  the  abovennentioned  gloamy 
observes,  Jeu,  or  Oieu  varti  piece  de  poesie  en  dialogue,  le  terme  de  Glen-parti  se 
trouve  dans  le  poeme  a'Alexandre  employ^  an  sens  que  voioi— 


Le  XII  pers  des  Gresce  ne  sont  pas  en  oubli 
A  I'epee  en  chant  leur  ont  nn  Gxeu^art 


I'epee  en  chant  leur  ont  nn  Gteu^arti. 

Le  mot  jeu  convient  d  des  poemes  qui  ont  merit6s  depuis  d'etre  appell^s  la  4 
gttU.  Les  Proven9aux,  qui  nous  ont  transmis  cette  sorte  de  poesie,  ont  6t6  teHemeat 
persuades,  que  ce  n'etoit  qu*tin  jeu  d'esnrit,  qu'enoore  aujoord'toi  ils  appellent  lea 
productions  de  leur  academic,  XeBJeuxfloraux, 

*  Tronbodours,  Italian  JVovatori  that  is,  in  the  Proven^  language,  peele;  tnm 
*    ■     ~  oftheaH 


irouver,It.trovere  to  invent,  to  find.  Provence  was  called,  on  account  ot 
of  its  poets,  la  bouiiuue  des  Troubadours.  (Nostradamus  vies  des  plus  celebreapodtee 
Provensanx,  p  8.)  'I*lie  appellations,  Violart,  jen^/er*,  (jondeurs,  FrA  Muimt  aad 
Comics,  wliicn  were  sometimes  ||jiven  them,  sailed  only  the  heralds  who  suag  their 
strains  mimically,  and  the  musicuins  who  accompanied  them  with  iostnuneata,  bat 
the  Troubadours  theuisi^lves  obtained  that  title  improperly.  Yet  iXostradamus  dmuI 
have  found  these  appellations  given  to  the  Tnmbadours  also,  for  he  says,  (NoaL  ib. 
p.  14.)  Les  poetes  se  nom moment  IVoubadown,  eest  &  dire  nwerUntn  oa  po^tes^ 
quelquefois  on  les  a  nomm^  Ptolars  pour  sonneurs  des  Violons;  qaelqoefois  f^^rtee 
pour  sonneurs  des  flustes;  Mutars  pour  musiciens,  ou  sonneurs  d'instramens  med- 
caux ;  et  Comictj  pour  comiques.  See  also  Nostradamus  Hist,  et  Chroniaae  de  IV»i 
vence,  lilt.  ii.  p.  132 — and  as  he  perused  many  of  their  manuscripts,  and  the  mana- 
script  memoruiis  of  them,  he  has  just  claims  on  our  belief.    It  may  be  that  theii 
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turies  at  the  courts  of  the  Berengers,  and  of  other  princes  in 
the  Southern  provinces  of  France  and  in  Spain«  (Provence  and 
Catalonia)  in  the  Proven^l  language,  the  daughter  of  the  Latia 
which  preceded  in  culture  by  several  hundred  years,  its  modern 
"  sisters. 

The  Latin  language  which  the  Romans  had  introduced  into 
Gaul,  became  by  the  invasion  and  residence  of  many  German 
tribes  a  roinanzo,  a  Latin  highly  corrupted  in  sound,  substance 
and  form  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  then  wicultivated  and  harsh 
German  organs,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  Franconian,  Bur- 
gundian.  Cast  and  West  Gothic,  Bavarian  and  other  German 
words  and  terminations  and  idioms.  In  fact,  it  became  ^pataie 
a  peasant  language  (lingua  Ronmna  rustica.*) 

In  the  North  of  France,  where  the  Latin  was  never  spoken 
Tery  purely,  and  where,  probably,  a  greater  number  of  Germans 
had  settled,  the  Latin  became  more  rude  and  incapable  of  ex** 
pressing  abstract  or  intellectual  ideas,  while  in  the  South  it 
was  more  pure,  flexible  and  expressive.  This,  in  agreat  measure, 
arose  from  position  and  from  the  early  fortunes  of  the  country* 
The  South  of  Gaul,  from  its  vicinity  to  Italy,  was  after  its 
conquest  by  the  Romans  more  easily  settled.  Numerous  colo- 
nies were  transplanted  into  it,  and  it  was  consequently  longer 
retained.     Nay,  Jong  before  the  Roman  conquests,  MarseiUea 

names  were  applied  to  them  late,  when  they  began  to  be  degraded  to  court  baffboDi^ 
or  iMfham  a  Troabadonr  received  tb«tt  title  when  he  was  able  to  set  his  songs  to 
music.  We  ought  correctly  to  make  a  distiDction  between  the  IVoubadours  and 
TVouv^ei;  the  latter  were  the  poets  in  the  North  of  France,  who  composed  in 
French,  yet  many  authors  confound  them.  Also  the  poetry  of  the  old  Troubadours 
ought  not  to  be  called  Oay  Saber,  or  la  Oaye  ScUnee,  for  this  title  it  received  only 
after  it  was  transplanted  to  the  court  of  Thoulouse,  and  in  Spain,  after  the  custom? 
of  thb  court  were  imitated  in  Arragon. 

*  Even  in  France  its  corruption  was  known,  and  it  was  there  called  linena  Ro? 
mana  mstica.  In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Aries,  anno  851,  Artie.  17,  it  is  ordered— 
Et  easdem  homilias  quisque  transferre  student  in  nuiieam  Ronummn  aut  Thed99oam 
QUO  facilius  cuiicti  possint  intelligere  guae  dicuntur.  The  same  expression  is  also 
found  in  the  actsot  the  3d  Council  of  Tours,  anno  813.  Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1263- 
VeSS,  Fabnious  stories  in  prose  or  verse  were  called  from  the  12th  nentury,  Ao- 
nurnt,  and  Romanser  was  to  invent  in  prose  or  verse.  When  the  culture  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  South  of  France,  and  its  contrast  with  that  of  the  North  became  more 
and  more  conspicuous,  and  the  double  kingdom  of  France  and  Provence  was  formed* 
then  onty  the  distincUon  between  the  Provencal  nod  the  French  languages  was  e^ 
tablishea,  and  after  that  period  only  was  the  Provencal  styled  lingua  Etomana.  In  a 
deed  of  Sanctius,  Kkng  of  Arragon,  makine  some  donatioos,  anno  1093--(In  Arra- 
son  n  dialect  oif  the  Proven^l  was  spa«en,)  is  the  kaovm  clause,  ''quidquid 
3ici  vel  nominari  Romaao  ore  potest,  omnia  et  in  omnibus  sicut  e|o  unquam  ha- 
boi  vel  tenui  sen  habere  debui,  par  qualescunque  voces  sive  uUa  re— dono  praelibatis 
Sanctis.**  Catel  Hist,  des  Comtes  de  Tolose,  p.  93.  The  Proven^ls  themselves 
•aHed  their  laaguage  lingmm  Roma  nam.   &ee  Alenage  origioes  de  Ulangne  Fran- 

'    .p.669. 
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was  built  bj  the  Greeks,  and  attained  to  such  a  raek^  not  ooly 
in  wealth,  but  in  arts  and  sciences,  that  it  was  termed  the 
Athens  of  Gaul,  and  the  towns  around  it  were  all  founded  by 
Grecians,  and  acknowledged  Marseilles  as  their  metropolis  or 
parent  city*  Therefore,  during  the  government  of  Rome, 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  were  mingled  in  the  Southera 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  Greek  language  had  prepared  aad 
formed  the  organs  of  the  ancient  tribes  for  the  more  eafly  recep- 
tion of  the  Latin.  Its  adoption,  therefore,  must  have  been  far 
more  prompt  and  general  in  the  Southern,  than  in  the  Northera 
provinces.  We  may,  therefore,  readily  suppose  that  before 
the  great  emigration  of  nations,  the  former  were  in  possessioa 
of  a  purer  dialect  than  the  latter,  and  this  superiority  probabfy 
continued  until  the  entire  formation  of  the  modem  language. 
From  the  number  of  Germans  in  the  North  of  France,  it  wai 
frequently  called  the  land  of  Franconians,  the  South  that  of 
the  Romans,  the  Loire  forming  the  boundary. 

This  mixture  of  Latin  and  German  words  formed  in  the  coarse 
of  tinse  two  dialects,  one  rude  and  awkward  in  the  North,  ths 
other  polished  and  harmonious  in  the  South  of  France*  About 
the  time  that  this  latter  was  highly  cultivated,  Raymond  of  St 
Giles,  Count  of  Provence,  united  the  whole  of  Gotbia  and  a 
great  part  of  Aquitania  under  his  government,  and  the  Sootb- 
ern  provinces  of  France,  became  all  known  under  the  general 
name  of  Provence.  After  that,  France  and  Provence  were  dis- 
tinguished as  separate  countries,  and  the  language  of  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  North  of  the  Loire,  gradually  received  the  name 
of  French,  while  that  of  the  South,  and  of  Catalonia,  retaiih 
ed  the  name  of  Provencal.  These  languages  advanced  to- 
wards a  state  of  refinement  with  very  unequal  steps.  The 
one  from  previous  advantages,  perhaps  from  climate,  fiom 
being  used  by  a  more  cultivated  and  better  instructed  people, 
became  regular,  noble,  sonorous  and  rich,  while  the  other  was 
rude  and  barbarous.  The  elegance  and  harmony  of  the  Pro- 
iren^al  language,  recommended  it  to  kings  and  their  courts,  aad 
ihe  poets  and  writers,  not  only  of  France  and  Spain,  but  evea 
of  Italy,  used  it  as  a  favourite  tongue.  The  emperors  Frede- 
a>ic  I.  and  II.  and  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  of  Englaad,  ased 
it  in  their  lays.  For  three  centuries  it  acquired  ana  maintaia- 
ed  a  high  and  universal  reputation,  and  it  aided  to  form  or  to 
enrich  all  the  modern  languages  in  the  South-west  of  Europe. 
As  it  extended,  however,  it  insensibly  became  mingled  mtk 
foreign  words,  and  modulated  by  different  organs,  it  broke  into 
many  dialects,  and  although,  now  much  altered  and  no  fengcr 
a  national  tongue,  it  is  still  the  rude  <:ountry  language  of  I^ 
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vence,  Languedoc,  Gascoigne,  Catalooia,  Valencia,  Majorcat 
Minorca,  Iviea,  and  Sardinia. 

*  The  French  very  early  attempted  to  compose  in  their  North-* 
ern  patoia  or  vulgar  dialect,  but  this  bold  effort,  though  meri*« 
torious,  did  not  succeed ;  the  material  was  rough  and  inflexible, 
the  subjects  generally  without  any  poetical  dignity,  the  poets 
Ignorant,  and  the  verses  feeble  and  insipid— yet  even  these 
efforts  served  to  improve  their  language. 
^  In  Provence,  extraneous  circumstances  added  to  its  superio- 
rity. Commerce  began  to  revive,  and  its  benefits  were  soon  per-* 
eeived,  in  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  better  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  the  spirit,  activity  and  industry  which 
was  communicated  to  the  whole  population.  The*  Proven- 
^aux,  with  some  culture,  and  souls  filled  with  the  love  of  beauty, 
wandered  forth  with  the  cross  on  their  shields  or  on  their  frocks 
as  warriors  or  as  pilgrims,  to  visit  in  the  East,  all  that  remain-** 
ed  of  ancient  arts,  magnificence  and  taste,  the  vestiges  of 
former  glory  that  still  lingered  upon  earth;  and  on  their  return 
home  displayed  at  the  courts  of  their  princes,  all  the  knowledge 
they  had  acquired  abroad,  as  well  as  the  refined  manners  and 
courtesy  of  the  accomplished  knight. 

It  was  then  that  the  star  of  chivalry  was  most  refulgent.  In 
the  court  of  Provence  were  again  combined  advantages  that 
bad  long  been  separated.  A  cultivated  and  copious  language, 
a  nobility  gallant  and  mild ;  fancy  was  enlivened  and  em^k 
Ushed  by  heroic  adventures,  and  crusades  and  pilgrimages  open- 
ed an  unbounded  field  to  enterprize  and  fiction.  The  nobles  be 
eame  poets,  because  poetry  was  the  boast  and  pride  of  every 
court,  and  whether  at  tournaments  or  at  feasts,  was  among  the 
prominent  and  applauded  accompaniments  of  every  spectacle. 
But  it  was  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Raymond  Berenger  IIL 
(1168—1181)  and  Raymond  Berenger  IV.  (1209—1245)  a 
prince  of  great  power,  a  lover  of  [k>etry  himself,  and  the  fieither 
of  four  queens,  who  followed  his  example  and  collected  in  their 
courts  the  poets  of  their  times,  and  even  contended  with  them 
in  song,  that  the  most  brilliant  era  of  the  Troubadours  may  be 
placed.  The  example  of  these  princes  operated  powerfully, 
and  after  their  reign,  it  seemed  like  a  duty  imposed  on  the 
princes  of  Provence  and  Catalonia,  to  collect  acound  them  a 
drCle  of  poets  from  the  nobility,  and  to  bestow  on  them  prince- 
ly rewards.  It  was  after  that  time  also  required  of  a  knight| 
that  he  should  possess  the  talent  of  making  verse. 

The  favourite  subjects  of  these  poets  were  women  and  love* 
They  sung  of  them  in  various  ways  and  in  different  kinds  of 
poetry,  \jx  merry  and  humourous  air?}  (soulas)  or  19  QiebiiichoJ)^ 
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and  gloomy  songs,  (lays)  with  gallant  timidity  or  elevated  reve- 
rence, in  simple  strains,  or  in  firm  and  energetic  expresHiom, 
and  sometimes,  like  wild  children  of  nature,  in  free  and  rather 
licentious  language.  Still  the  true  and  chaste  poet  looked  op 
to  the  lady  of  bts  love  with  feeliqgs  almost  of  adoration,  viewing 
her  as  the  perfection  of  nature,  and  showing  himself  transported 
with  happiness  at  the  smallest  tokens  of  her  favour.  At  one 
lime,  perhaps,  threatening  to  carry  off  by  force,  the  mistress  of 
bis  heart — at  another,  not  daring  to  utter  a  word  that  c<»ald 
betray  his  desires.  But  these  songs  occupied  a  small  range  of 
thought  or  even  sentiment  and  expression.  They  became  tire- 
Some  from  their  uniformity.  Sometimes,  however,  these  amo» 
rous  poets,  amidst  their  feeble  sighs,  insert  some  heroic  repre- 
sentation of  their  dangerous  enterprizes,  which  often  are 
beautiful  resting  places  to  one  fatigued  with  their  insipid  gal- 
lantry. 

Pastoral  poetry  (pastoorelles)  was  also  a  production  of  the 
Provencal  poets — idyls  artless  and  simple  in  their  construction. 
Very  few  specimens,  however,  of  this  kind  of  poetry  remain, 
because  the  gallantry  of  the  courts  drew  the  poets  from  rural 
life  and  its  innocent  occupations. 

More  frequently,  the  Troubadours  were  occupied  in  giving 
poetical  instructions  in  morals  and  behaviour  to  those  elevated 
conditions  of  life-^in  forming  young  noblemen  for  the  future  duties 
of  chivalry,  or  supplying  noble  ladies  with  maxims  for  their  con- 
duct in  life.  Sometimes  they  composed  rules  for  poets,  minstrels, 
jongleurs,  and  other  attendants  of  the  court,  didactic  poems, 
filled  with  as  much  moral  instruction  as  the  spirit  of  the  age 
eouM  afford,  but  overloaded  at  the  same  time,  with  trifling  and 
tiresome  allegories.  They,  however,  give  us  much  insight 
into  the  manners  of  their  times.* 

The  Provencals  were  besides  very  fond  of  discourses  on 
historical  or  satirical  subjects,  of  panegyrics  and  invectives, 
which  they  called  Syrventes.  They  praised  in  them,  with  can* 
dour  and  sincerity,  generosity,  valour,  and  nobleness  of  mind, 
even  in  their  enemies — speak  of  themselves  and  their  contempo- 
raries—-criticise  with  boldness  the  highest  in  rank  and  authority, 
and  spare  not  even  the  clergy.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  only 
Tices  and  abuses  that  were  subject  to  their  censure— ^^nerit  itself 
sometimes  felt  the  lash  of  envy,  and  their  poems  often  degene- 
rated into  the  most  bitter  and  personal  invectives.  Had  their 
satires  been  finished  with  as  much  spririt,  delicacy  and  humanity, 

*  It  is  rappased  that  aoethias,  (de  consol.  PhaoBophUe)  a  favourite  elattiff  ib  M 
laiddle  ages,  aroused  and  nouriflhed  the  love  of  AUegofT.  We  may  abo  add  the 
Tsychomachia  of  Prudantius.  ^ 
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^ui  they  were  sketched  with  frankness  and  courafre,  they  would 
have  been  admired  as  the  reformers  and  benefactors  of  their 
a^,  instead  of  being  contemned  and  neglected  for  their  coarse- 
ness and  dullness. 

These  smaller  poems  on  war,  love,  manners  and  morals,  on 
themselTes  and  their  contemporaries,  the  poets  sung  separately 
at  festivals,  to  augment  the  gaiety  of  (he  occasion — but  some- 
times two  poets  amused  the  circle  by  discussing  in  mirthful  mood 
various  questions  of  gallantry  adapted  to  the  display  of  talents^ 
and  particularly  of  prompt  and  pointed  wit.  These  were  the 
iemon  or  tenzen  of  the  Troubadours.  These  dialogues  were 
generally  at  courts  the  favourite  exercise  of  the  art,  because  in 
them  wit,  humour  and  irony  had  wide  scope,  and  amid  many 
idle  'Equips  and  quiddities,''  wisdom  and  judgment  sometimes 
flashed  forth.  In  order  to  give  such  jeux  partis  an  appearance 
of  respect,  the  company  was  transformed  into  a  court  of  justice^ 
with  its  president,  and  ladies  were  called  upon  to  decide.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  caurs  (T amour j  where  two  knights^ 
or  a  knight  with  a  noble  lady,  would  engage  in  poetical  contests, 
and  debate  and  expatiate  on  love  and  all  its  wild  and  perik)U8 
adventures.* 

*  The  names  of  the  poetical  institutions  of  the  Provencals,  where  amnsing  and 
wiity  questions  were  debated,  were,  Court  ^amour^  Corte  d'amore,  Parlamento 
d'amore,  and  the  decisions  were  called  Arrett  d^amour.  The  traces  of  the  court 
d'amours  begin  with  William  Duke  of  Guienne  and  Count  of  Poictiers,  (1071-^ 
1226,^  the  oldest  of  the  Provencal  poets  of  whose  compositions  there  are  still  to  be 
found  any  remains— (among  the  A£SS.  of  the  royal  library  in  Paris.)  Duke  Wil- 
liam engaged  in  a  crusade  to  Palestine,  and  on  his  return  (1102)  described  in  a  kind 
of  epic  song,  the  adventures  and  adversities  uf  bis  expedition,  which  he  read  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  great  Ondericus  Vitalis  In  Hist.  Ecclesiat.  I.  x.  p.  793,  (apnd  dm 
Chetne  in  Script  rerumNormannonim)  "mlseriascaptivitatissuae,  uterat  jocundii» 
et  lepidns.  postmodum  prosperitate  factus,  coram  regibus  et  ma^natibus  ataue  chris- 
tianis  coetibus  multoties  retulit,  rhythmitis  versibus  cum  facetis  modnlationibus.'* 
May  not  the  regesttnagnaies  et  chrutiani  coehu^  represent  if  not  a  completely  arrang- 
ed eour  d'amour,  at  least  the  commencement  of  such  an  institution T  Savarus,  Vis- 
count of  Mauleon,  Lord  of  Poitou,  (under  Louis  VIII,)  was  a  great  poet,  of  whom 
Papiriuf  Mosson  in  Annal.  Franciae  (Lutet  1588,)  p.  293,  writes:  **Fuit  Savaricuv 
poeticis  studiis  deditus,  admirandum  in  modum,  confluebantque  ad  enra  ex  omul 
OalUA  Poets,  quod  ipse  eos  ma/niis  et  rebus  et  praemiis  affioere  esset  solitus."  In  this 
fentence  there  i*i  probably  an  allusion  to  a  cours  d'amours,  although  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  name.  About  the  same  time  also  lived  Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre  and  Count 
ot  Champagne,  who  freauently  sung  of  his  love  for  Queen  B1auca,(  Blanche,)  the  mo-, 
tfaer  of  St.  Louis — and  toese  **  versus  a  se  factos  in  Aulapublica  dijudicandos  propone- 
bat,"  as  Mariana  in  Hist.  Hisp.  1.  xiii.  c.  9.  writes.  Mariana  probably  took  this  in^^ 
formation  from  Nangi's  Life  of  St.  Loub,  which  was  more  complete  than  the  one 
now  in  print.  See  also  Papirius  Mosson,  in  Annal  Franciae,  p.  307 — '^Musicae  ad- 
modum  deditus  et  poeticis  studiis  fuit  (Theobaldus,^  carminibus  adeo  deleetabatur, 
ot  quae  scripsisset  m  Aula  Sua  Proeviri  et  Tricassileus?  proposita  omnium  oculiflr 
esse  velet;  id  enim  in  vita  Ludovici  Nans^us  refert."  Snould  not  the  aula  have 
been  the  cours  d'amours?  Pierre  d'Auvergne,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1200,  sayi 
they  held  at  his  time  ''assemblies  aux  flambeaux  on  Ton  recitoit(eii.  Proven^aH  les 
■ooveUes  fobliaax"— Papon  Voyage  de  Provence,  t.  ii-  p.  174, 2S7.  Yet  all  Aese 
passages  do  not  proya  tliv  ta«t  certainly,  and  miay  refer  to  the  opea  courts  which  the 
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After  that  period,  when  the  princes  in  Provence  annouMed 
a  tournament,  they  invited  the  noble  poets  and  the  poets  of  the 
nobility  to  bring  with  them  tbeii  best  songs,  that  after  the  csa- 
clusion  of  the  fait  d^armes^  a  poetical  tournament,  before  a 
court  of  love,  might  be  commenced,  or  the  assembly  be  enter- 
tained by  single  and  successive  songs.  This  poetical  institntioB 
was  at  last  so  popular,  that  no  gala  day  or  any  other  princely 
ceremonies  or  entertainments,  could  be  complete  without  the 
court  of  love.     On  this  account,  kings  and  princes  conferred  all 

Kinn  and  Princes  held  three  or  foar  times  in  each  year.  In  a  poem  of  Goirand  tK 
Naroonne,  dkted  l:^,  this  name  plainly  occurs — 

Res  nom  val  mos  trobars 
Mos  sabers  ni  mos  sens 
Per  penre  honrament 
En  corts  don  mes  amars. 

^*  Neither  my  verses  nor  my  knowledge  serve  me.  to  procure  me  honour  in  my  cow 
d*amours'*---(de  C^seneuve  Foripne  des  jeux  fleuraux,  p.  37,)— not  only  men  bat 
the  ladies  of  the  castle  also,  had  tneir  cours  d'amoors.  So  Pierre  Roger,  a  celebnfr 
ed  Provencal  poet,  sung  for  the  honour  of  the  Vicomtesse  of  Naroonne  Ernies 
garde — "amo  Ermengarda,  valorosa  et  nobil  Segnora,  che  tenia  Cort  en  Narboaa" 
— Caseneuve,  loc.  rit.  p.  44.  Nostradamus  histoire  et  Chronique  de  Provence,  Kb. 
ii.  p.  133,  in  the  life  of  the  Provencal  poet  Faufired  Radel,  a  coDtemponiy  of 
Ricnard  of  England,  says,  "cequi  est  k  remarquer,  c*est  que  de  ce  temps  il  ^  avoit 
cours  d  amours  k  Signe  et  a  Pierre  feu,  on  les  questions  plus  hautes  et  difficiles  ^ 
par  fois  survenoient  entre  les  jeunes  gentilshommes  et  Demoiselles  fstoient  debttsei 
et  decid6es  sans  la  regie  de  I'honneur  par  les  Dames  plus  illustres  et  quaKfiftes  (h- 

eiys:  sur  lesquelles  presidoient  alors  comme  souvraines,  Stephanete  Dane  de 
aus  fille  du  Gomte  de  Provence,  Adelazie  Vicomtesse  d' Avignon,  Alaette  Daiae 
d'Ongle,  Hermissiende  Dame  de  Pasqui^res,  Mabille  Dame  d' x  eres,  le  CompteM 
de  Die,  Rostanque  Dame  de  Pierrefeu,  Bertrande  Dame  de  Signe  et  Fanssenods 
de  Claustral. 

Jean  Nostradamus  (according  to  Caseneuve  de  Torigine  ces  jenx  fleuraux,  pe45,)' 
an  livre  des  Poetes  Proven^aux  ecrit  que  Pharette  ou  Stephanette  de  Gaultenos, 
Dame  de  Laurette  de  Sare,  tant  celebr^e  par  Petrarque,  tenoit  cour  d*amoor  dasi 
son  chateau  de  Ramains  pr6s  de  la  ville  ae  St.  Remy  en  Provence,  ou  prasidoit 
d'ordinaire  avec  elle  le  Marquise  de  Salaces,  et  Clarette  de  Baulx  de  Tanoieaiis 
maison  des  Princes  d'Oranee,  et  que  le  ji^ment  qu'elles  y  donnoient  estoient  ap> 
pelleE  Arrests  d'amour.  The  Popes  while  they  lived  at  Avignon,  supported  tot 
cours  d'amour,  and  (as  Innocent  VI.  did)  brought  them  into  use  at  all  feasts— (1^ 
•ours  sur  les  arcs  triumphaux  dresses  en  la  ville  d  Aix,  p>  26  )  Petrarca's  Lanrmpr^ 
sided  in  a  corte  d'amore,  with  twelve  ladies  of  Provence.  (Sonnet  188.)  CaieoeuFe 
sur  Torigine  des  jeux  fleuraux ,  p.  45 — le  plus  ordinaire  jugement  de  ces  cours  d'amoors, 
se  faisoient  sur  les  ouvragcs  de  poetes,  qui  debattolent  quelque  belle  question  d'ames 
ou  d'amour  en  sorte  de  dialogue  quails  appelloient  Partincen  ou  Tensen;  et  surla 
fln  on  remettoit  la  decision  et  le  jugement  a  deux  Dames,  comme  font  Prevost  e( 
8a vane  et  mi  Partincen  que  j'ay  veu  deux  sur  la  fin  du  quel  ils  tombent  d'aceorj 
defaire  onider  lenr  differend  k  ces  troSs  Dames  Guillemette  de  Benanse,  Marie  ds 
Ventadeur,  et  Madame  de  Monfeman — quelque  fois  ils  prenoient  pour  Juges  noe 
dame  et  nn  Seigneur  comme  j'ay  veu  en  un  Partincen  de  Bertrana  et  de  SordeU, 
qui  remettent  la  decision  de  leur  dispute  k  la  Comtesse  de  Rhodes  et  a  un  Seigneot 
nomm6  Jean  de  Valarie  on  bien  quelque  fois  ils  prenoient  pour  juge  un  grand  Se^nnsff 

3ui  tout  seul  decidoit  leur  dispute,  et  comme  j'ay  remarqu6  dans  un  autre  Partioeea 
e  Londeil  et  de  Montagnal  qui  prenent  le  Comte  de  Provence  pour  leur  inge. 
We  will  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  rewards  which  the  distingubhed  poetS  n^ 
reived  from  Monarchs.    They  consist  chiefly  in  armour  aud  weapons,  in  dre«e^ 
horses,  db^.  and  sometimes  after  their  death,  in  a  monument  Nostmdaouvhfet  et 
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the  honorary  offices  about  their  court  on  poetical  noblemen,  in 
order  to  have  at  hand  at  all  times,  poets  for  the  tournaments  in 
the  court  of  love**  Contests  of  wit  and  poetry  were  as  much 
in  vi^e  as  conibats  with  weapons.    They  were  practised  at 

Cbron.  de  Provence,  p.  135-196.  Sometimes  they  received  in  token  of  a  victoi^, 
a  flower,  (either  natural  or  composed  of  rich  stuffs  )  This  at  least  was  the  case  id 
the  jeux  neuraux,  which  were  an  imitation  of  the  cours  d^amours,  some  phrases  in 
the  Provencal  poets  hinted  at  this  practice.  Foulquet  of  Afarseilles,  commeooes 
one  of  hii  songs  with  the  words— 

Eia  o  quanperflor 
Non  veyran  Cantador— 

even  the  older  Provencal  poets  use  the  flower  as  atolcen  of  viotoryi  ts  Piere  Carde* 
ual  in  the  following  strophe — 

Mas  den  horn  amar  vencedor 
No  fai  venent  qnil  ner  vol  dir 
Quar  lo  vencens  porta  laflor 
£1  vencut  nay  hom  sebelir. 

Fauchet  found  on  the  marsin  of  an  air  of  the  old  French  poet,  Robert  Cartel,  no- 
ticed, "coaronn^e;"  this  will  probably  say  crowned  in  a  cours  d 'amours  Caseneuve 
flor  Torigine  des  jeux  fl.  p.  90.  Fontanini  cites  many  sentences  of  the  cours  d'amourt 
in  his  work  ^'defla  eloquenza  Italiana,"p.  55— gli  arresti  della  ^ual  corte,  Scritti  da 
Bfarnale  d'Alvernia  nel  regno  di  Carlo  Vll.  e  legalmente  chiosati  da  Benedetto 
Curzio  8inforiano,siveggono  pin  volte  Stampati  in  Lione  da  Bastione  Griflo.  A  re 
presentation  of  the  cours  d'amonr  is  dven  in  **les  six  Hvres  de  Mario  Equicola  d'Al- 
▼eto  de  la  nature  d'amour  Mis  en  Francois  par  Gabriel  Chappu'is,  Tourangeau  & 
Lyon,  1597,  p.  961,  lib.  5 — in  the  Italian  original,  '^  libro  di  nature  d'amore  di  Ma* 
ria  Eanicola,  MDXXVI,  p.  173. 

In  tne  Northern  provinces  of  France,  they  were  also  introduced  and  held  in  the 
month  of  May,  npon  an  open  field  under  an  elm  tree,  for  which  reason  they  were 
ealled  Gieux  (jeux)  sous  Tormel.  In  this  part  of  France  they  were  sometimes  in 
reality  courts  of  justice,  for  they  weighed  and  decided  real  disputes — cases  of  love. 
The  cours  d'amours  were  in  most  repute  at  the  French  Court,  under  Charles  VI, 
when  the  celebrated  Isabeau  managed  them.  (Hist,  de  France  par  Velly,  t.  xii.  p. 
97.)  A  poetical  representation  of  the  French  cours  d'amours  exists,  tne  work  of 
Ifastil  d'Auvernie,  Procureur  au  Pariement  de  Paris;  from  which  Fonteneile  Hist 
de  Theatre  de  Paris— oeuvres  a  la  Haye.  1746-8,  t.  vi.  p.  11,  has  made  an  extract 

After  this  institution  had  been  long  extinct,  Cardinal  Rjcbelleu,  out  of  vanity, 
brought  it  again  to  remembrance  by  his  assembl^e  galante,  which  he  held  at  Ruel, 
Dommally  as  a  recreation  firom  the  affairs  of  State.  His  theses  of  Love,  will  pro* 
bably  be  the  last  of  this  kind.  (Memoires  d'Anne  de  Gonsagues,  Lond.  1786,  p. 41.) 

*  Nostradamus  (vies  des  plus  celebres  poetes  Provencaux,  p.  195,)  says  in  thebioff- 
niphy  of  Philip  the  tall,  Le  comte  de  Poictou  daigna  bien  (aire  honneur  k  la  poesie 
«n  notre  langue  Provensalle,  car  outre  ce  quMl  estait  savant  aux  Sciences  liberalles 
encor  prenoit  il  plaisir  avoir  en  sa  cour  des  plus  sevens  poetes  qu'il  pouvait  trouver, 
lesquels  il  honorait  et  prisait,  leur  assignant  bons  et  sumsans  gages,  et  si  les  nrovoy 
oit  des  f^us  beaux  et  honorables  ofllces  de  sa  cour,  d*entre  lesquels  Peyre  Milhon 
jentil  homme  de  Poictou  fiit  son  premier  maistre  d'hostel,  Bernard  MarchyEfiit  son 
cbambellan,  Peyre  de  Valieres  fut  son  valet  trenchant.  Loys  Emery^e  fut  sieur  de 
Rochefort  en  Poictou  avoit  et€  un  des  principaux  secretaires  du  Roy  d'Arragon,pour 
faux  rapport  s'etoit  retire  vers  le  comte  de  Poictou,  qui  lui  bdlla  place  et  estat  de 
Secretaire.  Peyre  Hagon,  Gentilhomme  de  Dampieme  son  vaJet  de  chambre. 
Guilhelm  Bouchard,  fut  aussi  de  ses  valets  de  chambre.  Gyrandon  lou  Roulx,  fut 
nn  des  Gentilhommes  de  say  mayson.  Americ  de  Sariac,  autre  Gentilhomme  de  sa 
mayson.  Guilhem  dels  Amalrics,  fut  Gentilhomme  Proven9al.  Pistolleta,  autre 
Gentilhomme  de  sa  cour.  Tons  ces  poetes  cy  dessot  nomm6ai  fleurissoient  d*im 
Sneme  temps  da  dit  comte  de  Poictou. 
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home  as  in  the  fieM— eveo  princesses  and  noble  ladies  held  dien 
in  their  castles  during  the  absence  of  their  lords.* 

The  president  of  the  court  of  love  was  sometimes  the  prince 
or  nobleman  who  gave  the  entertainment,  sometimes  a  poet, 
chosen  by  ballot,  from  among  the  noble  chevaliers.  The  con- 
tests in  verse,  the  tensons,  were  generally  sustained  by  men,  but 
the  ladies  at  that  time  fondly  devoted  to  poetry,  sometimes  par- 
ticipated in  them.  The  announcement  of  the  judirment  and 
the  delivery  of  the  merited  prize,  were  the  office  of  the  most 
noble  and  distinguished  lady  present,  either  at  the  request  of 
the  president  or  of  the  contending  parties  themselves,  who  gene- 
rally appealed,  at  the  termination  of  their  gay  repartees,  to 
such  a  judgment.  The  nominated  lady  might,  however,  and 
occasionally  did  share  her  office  with  a  knight.  However  mixed 
may  have  been  the  circle  in  which  these  themes  and  points  of 
love  were  debated  and  sung,  the  most  strict  propriety  was  pre- 
served, no  equivocal  word,  no  allusion  which  could  ofiend  the 
chastest  ear  was  permitted,  for  the  most  delicate  respect  and 
devotion  to  the  fair  was  the  first  duty  of  a  true  knight. 

The  poetical  essays  of  the  Provencals  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  classes  of  poetry  we  have  enumerated.  There  is  found  is 
their  works  no  trace  of  dramatic  or  epic  poems,  nor  of  fables, 
nor  of  stories  in  verse,  of  which,  in  France  and  other  countries, 
the  poets  were  so  fond.t  The  duration  of  the  flourishing  period 
of  the  Troubadours  was  about  three  hundred  years.  The  eldest, 

*  Caeeneuve  Torigine  des  jenx  fl.  p.  42.  Parceque  ces  prtoces  et  ces  gm^ 
wigneurs  qoelque  inclioatioD,  qa*ils  eitssent  k  lapoesie  et  de  quelqae  affection  qiUs 
pussent  port^z  a  I'eotretion  des  cours  d*amour,  eloient  souvent  constraints  d'ioto- 
rompre  la  douceur  de  ces  exercises,  pour  suivre  les  durs  employs  que  leurs  doanoycit 
les  guerres,  tantot  civiles.  tantot  etraneeres,  ib  en  laissoynent  d*ordinmire  le  Mil 
aux  Dames — ^Aussi  lisons  nous  que  les  plus  illustres  etles  plus  veitaenses  teooyeat  <ie 
•e  terns  1^  cour  d'amours  et  y  presidovent--et  pour  y  rendre  le  jueement  avec  ptai 
4i'equit6  et  de  justice  s^adonooyent  a  fa  poesie,  et  en  apprenoyent T'art  avec  an  tail 
^  exact,  que  bien  souvent  elles  egalloyent  les  graces  et  les  ctoucenrs  des  poetes  ki 
plus  exceUens  comme  peavent  t^moigner  les  vers  de  la  Comtesse  (Hmrt  aAwim, 
M  d'autres  dames  qui  jay  leus  panoy  cenx  des  anciens  poetes  Proveacaux. 

\  There  remains  beside  the  Lais,  Boulas,  Sirv^ntes  and  Tenaen  of  the  Profea' 
^s,  yet  two  rhymed  narrations,  (Nouvelles,  Contes,  Fabliaux,)  one  of  Annd 
Carcasses,  and  the  other  of  Raymond  Vidal,  (Hist,  des  Troubadours,  t.  ii.  p.  96(^ 
t.  iii.  p.  296,)  some  authors  enumerate  yetfqur  more,  but  their  su^ects  do  notptf^ 
nit  them  to  be  ranked  among  Contes.  Two  of  Pierre  Vidal  (118u)  belong  to  tk 
didactic  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  for  the  one  contains  instructions  for  lovers,  W 
the  other  for  jon£leurs^(  Hist.  Lit.  des  Troub.  t.  ii.  p.  273)— a  third  one  ,conijno*l7 
called  a  conte  of  Ralmond  Vidal«  is  more  in  the  style  and  fashion  of  the  opbio« 
and  sentences  of  the  cours  d'amour-^Hist.  des  Troub.  t.  iii.  p.  277) — and  the  footk 
4>f  T.anfranc  Cigala,  resembles  more  a  Tenzen — (ibid.  ii.  p.  163.) 

Ev<>n  detailed  relations,  in  verse,  of  the  deeds  of  renowned  knights,  (the  epic 
poems  of  the  period  of  Cbivalir,)  either  as  romances  or  as  the  foundation  forro> 
mances,  are  as  little  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  Provencals  as  fobnlous  romaaocft 
a]th(iu<;b  their  imaginations  must  have  been  excited  and  enlivened  by  the  militaiy 
flspeditioQs  of  the  age  to  Sicily,  Constantinople  and  Jemsalem,  by  toumiaoMiito  w 
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who  is  yet  known  by  name,  and  of  whom  we  possess  some  com- 
positions, is  the  William  of  Poitiers,  whom  we  have  already 
mentionedy  who  described  the  adventures  of  his  crusade,  from 
which  he  returned  in  1102.*  But  he  was  probably  not  the  first* 
The  earliest  efforts  of  their  muse  were,  no  doubt,  unnoticed  in 
history.  Their  brilliant  reputation  may  be  dated  from  the  year 
1162,  when  Frederick  I.  invested  Raymond  Berenger  III.  with 
the  crown  of  Provence.  This  was  the  period  when  not  only  the 
nobility  of  Provence,  but  of  Italy,  Germany  and  England,  strung 
the  lyre,  and  emperors  and  kings  were  induced  to  try  their  po- 
etical talents  in  the  language  of  the  Troubadour.t  The  decay 
of  the  Provencal  poetry  was  completed  in  1382,  on  the  death  of 

gay  emprizes,  while  the  works  of  the  Northern  French  abound  in  this  species  of 
poetry.  Among  the  works  of  the  Troubadours,  only  foar  religious  novels  or  ro- 
mances are  found. 

1.  Philomena,  the  oldest  of  the  series,  composed  by  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  de  la 
Grasse,  under  the  name  of  a  Secretary  of  Charlemagne.  It  contains  the  enterprises 
of  the  Emperor  aniinst  the  Moors,  and  chiefly  the  history  and  wonders  of  the  Ab- 
bey dela  Grasse,  the  foundation  of  which  the  monk  ascribes  to  the  Emperor.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  this  romance  is  a  production  of  the  year  1015, 
but  Count  Caylus  (ceuvres  badines)  removes  it  to  the  reign  of  St  Louis.  Some 
attribute  this  Latin  romance  to  the  Northern  French. 

2.  Guillaume  au  Coart — n6s,  contains  the  life  of  the  Saint  William,  whom  Chap- 
lemagne  had  confided  with  the  command  of  his  armies,  who  was  rewarded  after  his 
victories  over  tke  Moors  (Arabs)  in  Spain,  with  the  dukedom  of  Aquitania,  and  final- 
ly made  himself  a  monk. 

3.  Gerard  de  Rousillon,  a  riiymed  chronicle,  contains  the  history  of  the  Crasada 
against  the  Albigenses,  (very  different  from  the  French  novel  under  the  same  title, 
whose  hero  was  a  companion  of  Charlemagne.) 

4.  Honorat  de  Lerins — a  mere  leeend — Le  grand.  Fab.  t.  i.  pres.  p.  35. 

The  Provencals  bad  dialogues  in  ueir  Idyls  and  Tenzens,  but  no  reeular  dramatic 
pieces,  which  were  even  then  not  uncommon  among  the  Northern  French.  It  is 
troe  the  Troubadours  are  styled  in  Nostradamus  domies,  yet  undoubtedly  in  an 
improper  sense,  or  by  a  loose  phraseology,  for  be  calls  them  also  jongleurs,  Violars, 
which  they  never  were  In  his  Hist,  de  Provence,  p.  134,  he  says  of  Arnaud  Da- 
oiel,  (1189)  il  fit  outre  infinies  comedies,  tragedies,  un  chant  des  resveries  dn  paga- 
nisme  et  an  tres  beau  moral  qu'il  addressa  &  Pbillippe  roy  de  France.  But  all  these 
are  mere  public  and  exag£erated  rumours,  as  the  expression  **  iofinies,"  shows,  upon 
which  we  can  the  less  reW,  as  not  a  single  trace-of  dramatic  essays  is  met  in  the  still 
existing  compositions  of  the  Provencal  poets— and  for  the  same  reason  the  ^'Vie  de 
Charles  VI.  par  F.  Favenel  des  Ursins,*^  which  asserts  that  the  Provencals  compos- 
ed in  praise  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  during  his  abode  in  Provence,  (1382,)  "  chansons, 
comeoies  et  balades,*'  may  be  suspected.  Even  if  these  references  shottld  be  ad- 
mitted as  historical  prooft,  still  we  know  that  the  early  authors  used  to  eall  comic 
and  tra^  jwemi,  tnough  very  incorrectly,  comedie  and  tragedie,  as  Dante  called 
his  laree  poem  '*  Divina  Commedia"— Wart  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  t.  i.  p.  234.  Wa 
may  add  that  the  pieces  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Hist  dn  Theatre  Franc  t  i.  p. 
10-11,  as  Provencal  comedies,  are  more  similar  to  the  dialogues  in  the  poetical  con^ 
tests,  than  to  the  oramatic  compositions  which  have  been  composed  since  the  reign 
ofChariesIX. 

*  See  Hist  generale  de  Langnedoc,  par  reTie.  Bened.  t.  il.  p.  247 — a  general  view 
of  his  poems  is  given  by  Ondericus  Vitalb,  lib.  x.  p.  7d3 — in  du  Chesne  Script.  ra< 
.nun  Normannicomm. 

t  Accounts  from  the  Provencal  poets  are  given  by  Jean  de  Nostradamus — Vies 
des  plus  celebres  poetes  Proven^anx  que  ont  flourys  du  temps  des  Comtes  de  Pro- 
Tence,  A  Lyon,  1575— De  Beauchamp,  recherches  sur  les  theatres  de  France,  4  Pa- 
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Jeaimette  I.  Queen  of  Naples  aiid  Sicily,  and  Countess  of  Pro- 
▼en^e,  who  was  their  last  protectress. 

Its  decline,  however,  had  been  gradual  and  slow*  It,  perhaps, 
oommenced  when  Beatrix  the  fourth  daughter  of  Raymond  IV. 
and  heiress  of  Provence,  desirous  of  equalling  her  elder  ststeri 
in  rank  and  dignity,  persuaded  her  husliand,  the  ignoble  Cbarlei 
of  Anjou  (1265)  to  accept  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which 
was  offered  to  him.^  The  poets  of  her  court  in  Proven^,  fol- 
lowed her  beyond  the  Alps,  so  that  Naples,  and  still  more  Sicily, 
which  soon  passed  away  to  the  house  of  Arragon,  attracted  the 
most  distinguished  poets  from  among  the  Proven^ls.  As  the 
bouse  of  Arragon,  the  descendants  of  the  Berengers,  bad  always 
been  the  patrons  of  the  Troubadours,  its  princes  continued  to 
draw  from  France  all  that  were  eminent  for  talents,  and  the 
more  easily,  because  the  inheritance  of  Provence  having  passed 
into  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  Provencals  were  no  lon^ 
a  cherished  or  a  favoured  race,  but  the  rougher  dialect  of  North- 
ern France  (Langue  d'oui)  was  made  the  language  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  little  literature  which  it  possessed.t  About  the  same 
time  also,  the  number  of  large  baronies  in  the  Southern  provin- 
ces of  France,  and,  consequently,  the  splendour  of  the  Proven^l 
nobility,  was  greatly  diminished,  many  extensive  fiefs  becasie 
incorporated  with  the  crown  of  France,  others  passed  into 
foreign  families.  The  order  of  chivalry  itself  was  declininj^ 
under  the  increasing  power  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  class  of 

ris,  1735-4to — Crescembini  deiristoria  della  volf^arpoesia— L'bistoireetChroniqM 
de  Provence  de  Cesar  de  Nostradamus  gentil  homme  Provencal,  k  Lyon,  1614» 
Papon,  Hiiit.  general  de  France,  Paris,  1778— MiUot  Hist  Litteraire  des  Troabs- 
dours,  Paris,  1774-8vo. 

About  1200  the  Provencal  songs  became  fashionable  beyond  the  Alps,  partics- 
lariy  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  The  Lombards  successively  cultivated  this  poebyii 
1227— (Muratori  in  Antiq  Ital.  t.  ii.  p.  843.)  The  partiality  of  the  Italians  for  it  if 
known  by  the  charming  passage  of  Petrarca,  Triumph  c. iv.  Cardinal  Bembo  (proi. 
1  i.)  read  Provencal  poetiy  of  the  following  Italian  authors — Fulcbo  Falchetlo, 
Bonifacio  Calvo,  Lantrani  Cygala,  Sordel  Miantuano,  Albert  Mai^.  de  Malespbo, 
Perceval  Doria.  Caseneuve,  orig.  desjeux  fl.  p.  27,  speaks  of  a  collection  of  fifty* 
five  different  Proven<;al  poets  in  a  manuscript  three  hunared  years  old,  and  contJDiie^ 
^'entre  lesqueilesj'ay  remarqu6  celles  de  la  plus  part  de  ces  poesies  Italieos,  q«e  j*8f 
cv  dessus  nommes,  et  entre  autrtss,  cette  satyre  de  Soldat  Mantouen  contre  let 
Princes  de  son  temps,  dans  laquelle  il  n'a  pas  meme  epargn6  St.  Loots  comme  s 
remarqa6  Papirius  Masson  en  ses  Annates  de  France. 

*  Honore  Bouche,  Histoire  Chronologiqne  de  Provence,  t.  ii.  p.  265-875. 

t  Jeanne  I,  (1382,)  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well 
as  in  the  Compt6  of  Provence,  by  Louis  I,  the  son  of  King  John  of  France  whoa 
Jeanne  had  adopted.  History  makes  no  mention  of  Louis  I,  II,  and  III,  as  havisg 
encouraged  poets,  only  Renatus,  son  of  Louis  II,  is  praised  as  a  prince  of  hlffa  t^ 
lents  ana  of  a  noble  character.  About  that  time  the  dominion  of  the  French  Kisgi 
was  greatly  increased  by  escheated  and  forfeited  fiefs,  (for  already  in  the  13th  ni 
14th  centuries,  Navarre,  DauphiA^,  Rousillon  and  Thoulouse,  had  fallen  ioto  tht 
possession  of  the  crown)  and  with  the  increase  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  Csg, 
the  user  of  the  French  language  was  augmented,  and  that  of  the  Provencal  nropor 
tionablv  les»mied.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that  with  fiia  W 
fuage  the  poetry  should  decay. 
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free  citizens  who  were  fj^aininjif  new  privileges  and  an  aecession 
of  military  skill ;  and  time  and  knowledge,  the  ^reat  innova- 
tors of  the  world,  were  acting  against  them  by  the  revival  oC 
order,  and  of  something  like  a  distribution  of  justice.  Many  of 
the  causes  which  called  for  the  interference  of  the  knight-errant 
disappeared,  and  the  strange  and  diversified  train  of  adventures 
<j¥hi€h  had  animated  their  spirits,  and  enriched  and  ennobled 
their  peetry,  were  no  longer  to  be  met  with.  Personal  conflicts 
lost  the  ennobling  principle  and  high  character  which  they  as«^ 
sumed,  when  they  were  proclaimed  as  in  defence  of  the  exile  or  the 
captive,  the  orphan  or  the  widow,  of  injured  innocence  or  oppressed 
weakness,  or  particularly  of  that  sex,  before  whom  every  true 
ebevalier  was  equally  obliged  and  willing  to  bow,  and  ibr  whom 
they  were  bound  to  wage  interminable  warfare.  The  stern  and 
inexorable  voice  of  justice,  passing  gradually,  though  slowly, 
over  the  land,  removed  all  these  pretexts,  and  the  strife  of  the 
once  gallant  and  magnanimous  knight  degenerated  into  those 
petty  but  sanguinary  duels,  which  so  long  disquieted  and  dis- 
graced the  courts  of  Europe,  and  which,  even  the  illumination 
of  a  brighter  era  has  not  caused  entirely  to  disappear.  In  the 
meantime,  all  that  was  performed  by  the  gallant  and  still  chiv- 
alrous race  of  nobles  that  surrounded  the  monarch — deeds  that 
were  now  national  rather  than  personal— was  to  be  told  in  a 
language  still  unpolished  and  inflexible.  This  produced  a  pause 
between  the  disappearance  of  one  set  of  opinions,  customs,  laws, 
and  the  adoption  of  another,  between  the  change  even  of  lan- 
guages. The  spirit  of  Provencal  poetry  might,  indeed,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  court  of  France,  but,  as  if  to  render  the 
transition  more  strong,  the  change  more  complete,  other  cir- 
cumstances intervened  : — the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  took 
place,  and  a  war,  one  of  the  most  merciless  which  modern  history 
relates,  was  carried  on  against  that  unhappy  people.  It  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  the  South  of  Prance;  the  seats 
of  the  arts  and  of  poetry,  of  hospitality  and  refinement,  were 
desolated  with  the  most  savage  barbarity.  Every  evil  that  re- 
venge and  bigotry  could  inflict,  was  poured  over  the  sufliering 
victims.  Until  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  this  fair  portion 
of  France  was  unquiet,  and  vexed  with  repeated  wars.  And  the 
people  and  the  noblity,  im|:)overished  and  oppressed,  became 
wild,  and  ignorant,  and  rude,  and  lost  almost  every  trace  of  the 
mild  glories  which  once  had  been  their  ornament  and  boast.* 

On  the  decline  of  chivalry,  their  poetry  already  feeble,  ceas-< 
ed  among  the  knights ;  a  few  of  humbler  rank  retired  to  the 

*  Th«  political  decay  of  the  South  of  France,  (which  was  also  called  in  the 
middle  ages,  Albigsium,)  is  described  by  the  historians  of  the  Alhigensian  war  to 
whom  I  mw*    Tk9  eoaatry  ifu  vadt  dMolate  by  ih%  rep««tod  rava^s  of  wai; 
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eities,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  balls  and  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice into  seats  of  the  muses.  Tbey  made  some  vain  efforu  to 
revive  in  them  poetical  tournaments,  and  to  these  efiorts  we 
may  probably  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  ^^  Academic  des  jea 
jloraux^'*  at  Thoulouse,  and  of  similar  poetical  institutions  al 
Barcelona  and  Tortosa. 

These  efforts  were  all  in  vain.  The  Troubadours  struggled 
long  against  neglect  and  contempt,  but  tbe  order  at  last  expir- 
ed. Their  country  forgot  them  during  its  long  religious  wars; 
foreign  nations  did  not  esteem,  because  they  misunderstood 
them,  and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  became  cultivated 
and  began  to  hear  songs  of  a  higher  mood  than  those  which  the 
Provencals  had  been  accustomed  to  sing.  They  died  and  were 
forgotten.  But  modern  times  which  have  rendered  ju^ce  to 
much  that  was  formerly  mistaken,  have  drawn  from  a  tempo- 
rary oblivion  these  relics  of  former  refinement,  and  reDde^ 
ed  to  the  po^ts  of  chivalry  their  merited  applause. 

The  biography*  of  the  Troubadours  was  first  dietched  by 
Nostradamus,  and  completely  elucidated  with  proofs  and  ex- 

and  the  people  rendered  wild  by  persecution  and  want  of  edacatioD.  Even  tke 
nobility  W  the  noble  character  wnich  formerly  distingoished  them,  and  they  wbo 
had  80  long  delighted  monarchs  by  their  sweet  strains,  were  silenced^  or  descended 
to  the  low  condition  of  jesters  and  buffoons.  The  appellation  of  Troubadoan  was 
lost  in  those  of  Jongleurs,  Comics,  Musars.  Philip  Augustus,  (1]8(^]233)  banished 
the  histriones  from  his  kingdom,  among  whom  the  Troubadours  were  certainW  ii- 
cluded.  The  city  of  Bologna,  as  early  as  1288, prohibited  the  singers  of  France  noa 
singing  publicly  in  the  streets— Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  t.  ii.  p.  §44.  Apud  Gbtn^ 
daccium  in  Hist.  Bonon.  ad  ann.  1288,  statutum  a  popolo  Bononienai  init,  ut  Cai- 
tatores  Francigenamm  in  plateb  communis  ad  cantandum  ommino  morari  dob 
possint. 

*  The  Troubadours  had  contemporary  biographers,  only  two  of  whom  we  know 
by  name,  Hugues  de  St  C3rr,  and  Michel  de  la  Tour,  wnom  Millot  cites  in  tte 
Hist.des  Troubadours.  Their  age  he  does  not  specify;  but  when  they  composed, 
historical  taste  and  criticism  were  altogether  wanting. 

Nostradamus  also  mentions  (Vies  des  plus  eel.  poetes  Ptot.  p.  248-254,)  two 
oompilers  of  such  biographies — ^Monge  des  Isles  d'Or  and  H.  de  Saint  Cesari,(Ui- 
gues  de  St.  Cyr.)  and  many  other  authors,  but  he  collected  and  repeats  fables  ind 
traditions  without  any  critical  remarks. 

The  author  we  haye  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  to  whose  researckei 
on  this  subject  the  literaiy  world  is  indebted  for  much  of  what  they  know,  devoted 
the  whole  of  a  long  life  (1697  to  1781)  to  the  ages  of  chiyalry  and  the  Proveo^ 
literature.  He  collected  the  writing  of  many  nun dreds  of  their  poets,  and  tbe» 
•ollections,  still  in  manuscript,  have  formed  the  basis  perhaps  of  all  modern  aecouto 
of  the  Troubadours.  Mr.  Raynouard  has  lately  selected  and  publbhed  (Cboix  des 
Poesies  originates  des  Troubadours— 6  yol.  Paris,  1816-25,)  neariy  all  that  b  ?ah> 
able  amonff  their  compositions. 

Among  Die  modem  critics,  many  controyersies  haye  arisen  respecting  the  meriti 
of  the  Troubadours  Le  Grand,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Fabliaui,"  ranks  them  be- 
low  the  poets  of  the  North  of  France;  Papon  in  his  "  Obseryations  critiques  sor  lei 
Trouy^res  et  les Troubadours;"  (Appendix  to  the  "Voyage  de  Proyence,*'  t  il  p. 
165,)  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  represents  the  Nortnem  French  as  imitaton 
of  the  Provencals.  Le  Grand  replied  to  him  as  well  as  to  other  opponents,  in  "Ob- 
servations sur  les  Troubadours  par  I'editeur  des  Fabliaux,  k  Paris,  1781-8vo.  Clo- 
ment,  (Essais  de  Critique  sur  la  Literature  Ancienne  et  Modeme  Amsterd.  1785,  t 
ii.  p.  78,)  adopts  a  middle  opinion.  The  controversy  now  is  occasionally  revived, 
and  as  in  all  questions  of  taste,  must  remain  long  unsettled. 
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tracts  from  their  writiogs  by  Millot.  Many  of  them  are,  boweyery 
only  known  now  by  name,  or  by  the  representations  of  their  con- 
temporaries. Although  the  high  praises  which  their  produc- 
tions received  from  their  own  age,  ought  not  to  seduce  our  judg- 
ment, for  it  was  a  period  of  comparative  ignorance  and  great 
enthusiasm,  yet  do  these  praises  deserve  some  respect,  for  they 
re-echoed  the  sentiments  of  a  whole  people,  who  heard  them  read 
and  sung  at  a  time  when  they  could  be  understood  and  felt  in 
all  their  force.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  recommendation  of 
these  lays  at  the  present  times.  Sismondi  mentions  it  as  a  very 
noticeable  fact,  that  none  of  the  Troubadours  ever  attained  to 
a  very  high  order  of  excellence,  and  has  justly  accounted  for 
their  mediocrity.  But  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  heroic  age. 
The  spell  of  the  times  and  the  manners— of  an  original  national 
poetry^  in  short,  is  upon  them.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
wonders  of  more  cultivated  genius,  we  turn  to  these  simple  lays, 
as  to  the  first  accents  of  an  infant  literature,  and  the  first  mo- 
ral lessons  of  modern  society. 


Art.  VI.— 1.  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Knt.    By  Ar- 
thur Cayley,  Jun.     2  Vols.  4to.     London.  leOS. 

2.  Ccbbetfs  Contplete  Collection  of  State  Trials.  London. 
1809.  2d  Vol.  The  Trial  of  Sir  Walter  Ualeigh,  Knt.  at 
Winchester y  for  high  treason. 

The  origin  of  the  North  American  Provinces  may  be  traced 
to  the  enterprizing  genius,  and  the  persevering  and  costly  la- 
bours of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
new  world,  not  seen  like  those  of  antiquity  through  the  mist  of 
fable,  but  in  his  actual  proportions;  and  yet  gigantic  as  the 
founders  of  ancient  colonies,  as  Danaus  orCecrops.  His  memory 
is  recommended  to  us  by  gratitude;  and  in  his  comprehensive  ge- 
Bius,  his  romantic  temper,  his  adventurous  life,  and  his  exten- 
sive learning,  we  find  materials  for  the  gratification  of  the  most 
excursive  curiosity ;  while  the  greatness  of  his  calamities,  not- 
witb^tandiog  the  most  splendid  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune^  un- 
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foM  a  moral  lesson  which  the  axe  baa  consecrated  with  the 
honours  of  civil  matrydom. 

To  prove  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  his  name  has  been 
traced  to  villa^res,  and  even  towns  in  the  West  of  Enflandi 
<»lled  Rale  or  Ralega.  Whatever  might  have  been  its  origin, 
the  family  Ivas  old  enough  to  have  lost  its  ancient  riches;*  for 
Walter,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  third  marriage,  each  of 
which  had  been  fruitful,  was  born  upon  a  leasehold  farm  io 
Devonshire,  which  appears  to  have  been  nearly  all  that  was 
left  to  his  father  at  that  time,  of  the  paternal  inheritance.  He 
was  probably  more  indebted  for  his  genius,  to  his  mother  than  to 
his  father;  for  she  by  a  former  marriage  had  produced  the  three 
Gilberts,  distinguished  like  Raleigh,  by  hardy  courage  and 
maritime  adventure.  He  was  l>orn  in  1-S52,  a  year,  according 
to  the  astrologers;  ^remarkable  in  our  chroniclea  for  that 
^  strange  shoal  of  the  largest  sea  fishes,  which  quitting  their 
^  native  waters  for  fresh  and  untasted  streams  wandered  up 
'  the  Thames,  an  event  surprisingly  analagous  to  the  life  of 

*  this  adventurous  voyager,  whose  delight  was  in  the  hazardous 

*  discovery  of  unfrequented  coasts.' 

At  the  university  of  Oxford  he  obtained  some  reputation, 
not  only  for  letters  but  wit ;  for  Lord  Bacon  among  his  apo- 
thegms records  that  while  Raleigh  was  a  scholar  at  Oxford, 
there  was  a  cowardly  fellow  who  happened  to  be  a  good  archer; 
but  having  been  grossly  abused  by  another  he  bemoaned  him- 
self to  Raleigh  and  asked  his  advice,  what  he  should  do  to 
repair  the  wrong  that  had  been  offered  to  him.  Raleigh  an- 
swered, why  challenge  him  at  a  match  o(  shooting. 

His  stay  there  must  have  been  short,  as  he  served  in  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots,  when  quite 
a  youth.  However  young,  he  was  not  a  heedless  observer  of 
characters  and  events ;  for  in  his  History  of  the  World,t  be 
often  recurs  to  his  juvenile  campaigns.  The  superiority  of 
wisdom  to  valour,  even  in  military  affairs  did  not  escape  him, 
and  he  says  of  the  great  Coligni,  in  contrasting  him  with  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  '  that  so  much  did  the  valour  of  the  latter 

*  outreach  the  advisedness  of  the  former,  that  whatever  the 

*  admiral  intended  to  win  by  waiting  the  advantage,  the  Prince 
'  adventured  to  lose  by  being  over  confident  in  his  own  courage.' 

Courage,  though  indispensible  to  the  military  life,  derives  its 
virtue,  in  commanders,  not  so  much  from  promoting  action  as 
by  preserving  the  mind  from  fear,  and  thus  leaving  it  undisturlh 
ed  to  mature  its  plans,  and  to  take  advantage  of  events. 

•  Nobility— virtus  etantiqaae  divitle.— Ral.  Hist  of  the  Wprld.  b.le.  ix.f  4. 
t  See  Old/s  Life  of  Raleigh,  p,  7. 
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He  also  relates  a  stratagem  in  Lan^uedoc,  which  he  thu9 
introduces  in  his   History  of  the  World.     *  I  saw  in  the  third 

*  civil  war  of  Prance  certain  caves  in  Lan^uedoc,  which  had  but 
'  one  entrance,  and  that  very  narrow^  cut  out  in  the  midway  of 
^  high  rocks,  which  we  knew  not  how  to  enter  by  any  ladder 
'  or  engine,  till  at  last  by  certain  bundles  of  straw  let  down  by 
'  an  iron  chain,  and  a  weighty  stone  in  the  midst,  those  that 

*  defended  it  were  so  smothered,  that  they  rendered  themselves 
'  with  their  plate,  money,  and  other  goods.'* 

Afterwards  in  the  Netherlands,  he  served  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  It  was  in  these  schools,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  the 
Low  Countries,  that  the  English  youth  were  trained  to  arms 
and  manners.  Their  morals  generally  suffered  from  the  license 
of  a  foreign  camp  ;  hut  Raleigh  happily  passed  through  this 
ordeal  unhurt ;  and  returned  to  England  with  the  fame  of  a 
soldier  and  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  brother,  had  just  obtained  a  patent 
frofn  Queen  Elizabeth  to  plant  a  colony  in  North- America,  and 
Raleigh  joined  the  adventurers ;  but  the  expedition  failed,  though 
not  until  a  ship  had  ventured  to  sea,  and  a  sea-fight  had  occurred, 
in  which  Raleigh  tried  his  courage  on  a  new  element.  This 
voyage,  however  unfortunate,  probably  gave  his  mind  a  direc- 
tion towards  the  naval  service,  and  first  turned  his  attention  to 
maritime  discoveries  and  the  settlement  of  colonies.  From 
these  he  was  for  the  present  diverted,  by  the  petty  war  which 
was  then  carried  on  in  Ireland,  where  he  next  appears,  with  a 
Captain's  commission.  Lord  Grey  was  then  the  deputy — who 
is  said  to  have  acted  upon  the  maxim,  ^'that  the  Irish  were  like 
'  nettles,  sure  to  make  those  smart  who  gently  handled  them ;  but 
'  roust  be  crushed  to  prevent  stinging."  Under  such  a  master, 
Raleigh,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  but  too  apt  a  pupil.  What  he 
considered  rigour,  the  Irish  thouglit  cruelty.  After  several  slight 
skirmishes,  the  Spanish  fort,  as  it  was  called,  was  invested,  and 
was  compelled  at  length  to  surrender  unconditionally,  the  deputy 
having  refused  all  terms,  when  nearly  the  whole  garrison  was  put 
to  the  sword.  It  was  composed  of  adventurers  chiefly  Spanish, 
under  the  Pope^s  banner;  'who,  (his  holiness)  if  an  author  is 

*  to  be  credited  who  had  been  in  Spain,  (says  Oldys)  had  pro* 
^  vided  a  chalice  to  drink  the  Queen  of  England's  precious  blood, 

*  as  soon  as  she  should  be  made  a  sacrifice.^'t  Raleigh  was  never 
taxed,  we  are  told,  with  any  cruelty  on  this  account,  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  ofllicers.  He  only  obeyed  instructions.  It  is  toe 
late  when  an  ofiicer  is  leading  a  storm,  to  listen  to  anything  but 

*  History  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  (  16. 
t  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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bis  orders ;  the  culpability  lies  in  going  upon  the  duty,  or  io 
continuing  in  a  service,  where  cruelty  and  licentiousness  a^f^ 
fate  the  horrors  of  war ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
Raleigh,  however  elevated  by  genius  and  cultivation,  thought  it 
rather  a  fair  opportunity  for  weeding  out  these  noxious  papists. 
So  much  are  all  mankind  slaves  to  the  opinions  of  their  party, 
and  so  completely  does  bigotry,  more  than  any  other  passion, 
-efface  the  sentiments  of  humanity !  After  this,  Raleigh  was 
engaged  in  several  personal  adventures,  in  which,  the  generonty 
of  his  nature  being  unrestricted  by  prejudice,  had  free  scope. 
Returning  from  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  the  Lord  Barry,  upoo 
his  approach  to  the  ford  of  a  river,  rather  ahead  of  his  men, 
he  was  set  upon  by  a  party  in  ambush,  but  broke  through  them, 
and  crossed  the  river ;  yet  Mr.  Moyle,  his  friend,  being  thrown 
by  his  horse  in  the  stream,  Raleigh,  though  alone,  returned, 
and  dragging  him  out  of  the  mire,  bore  him  to  the  shore. 
Here  with  his  pike  and  pistol,  he  awaited  the  arrrivai  of  hi§ 
men,  who  were  allowed,  such  an  impression  had  Raleigh  made 
upon  the  enemy,  to  pass  unmolested.  On  another  occasion, 
having  attacked  a  party  of  rebels  with  six  horse,  under  the  ei- 
pectation  that  the  rest  of  his  force  would  soon  join  him,  his  horse 
was  killed,  and  he  rescued  with  great  peril  by  his  servants, 
whom,  however,  he  would  not  allow  to  remain  with  him,  but  at 
the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  despatched  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend 
Fitzgerald*  Raleigh's  company  being  disbanded,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  first  introduced  to  the  Queen  by  a  gallant  ad- 
venture. The  Queen  being  interrupted  in  her  walk  by  a  moddj 
spot  in  the  pathway,  Raleigh  gracefully  threw  off  bis  new  and 
rich  cloak,  and  spread  it  before  her  Majesty's  feet.  When  admitted 
to  court,  he  endeavoured  to  attract  her  notice,  but  his  person,  wit 
and  confidence  procured  him  oyly  some  small  employments.  He 
attended  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Netherlands,  by  the  Queen's 
direction ;  and  brought  over  a  letter  to  her  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  sufficiently  noticed  to  excite  envy,  not  to  en- 
sure success.  Finding  that  he  must  be  the  architect  of  hisowa 
fortune,  and  animated  by  an  adventurous  spirit,  he  united  him- 
self with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Newfoundland.  'Though  Raleigh's  own  ship  was  driven  back, 
and  Sir  Humphrey  lost  at  sea  upon  his  return,  Raleigh  not  at 
all  disheartened,  prepared  for  a  more  arduous  enterprize.  The 
histories  of  the  Spanish  discoverers  and  conquerors  in  the  oevr 
world,  had  been  the  delight  of  Raleigh's  youth,  and  had  nou- 
rished his  romantic  genius.  He  had  been  engaged  in  two  expe- 
ditions of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  to  Newfoundland;  but  now 
Jie  projected  a  more  enlarged  and  splendid  scheme,  and  nay  he 
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said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  settlements 
m  America.  From  the  English  discoveries  from  North  to  South, 
and  the  course  of  the  Spanish  navigation,  on  the  return  to 
Europe  through  the  Bahama  Channel  or  Gulf  of  Florida,  he 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  wide  extent  of  unexplored  coast,  in 
a  more  temperate  climate,  stretching  from  Florida  to  the  north- 
ward. He,  therefore,  obtained  from  the  Queen  a  patent  for  making 
discoveries  and  settlements ;  and  immediately  afterwards  des- 
patched two  barks  to  North-America.  They  made  their  voyage 
by  the  way  of  the  West-Indies,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  were  greeted  with  fragrant  gales  from  the 
ahore.  After  passing  by  a  flat  region  for  many  miles,  they 
arrived  at  an  inlet,  through  which  they  approached  the  land ; 
along  which,  from  stately  cedars,  hung  bunches  of  grapes  trailing 
almost  into  the  sea.  On  exploring  this  inviting  spot,  the  de- 
lighted navigators  wandered  through  groves  of  fragrant  trees, 
and  under  canopies  of  vinos  sustaining  the  luscious  bunches. 
To  this  spectacle  of  nature  in  her  luxuriance,  so  novel  and  en- 
chanting to  northern  mariners  after  a  tedious  voyage,  succeeded 
the  marks  of  cultivation — fields  of  grain  and  domestic  animals — 
the  evidences  of  an  inhabited  country.  The  first  island  which 
they  visited,  was  Wocokeu ;  and  they  found  a  succession  of 
islands  and  an  inland  sea  between  them  and  the  continent^ 
sprinkled  with  islands. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  natives  was  soon  formed,  and  ofii- 
ces  of  kindness  exchanged.  A  native  prince  came  on  board ;  a 
trade  was  opened,  and  he  exchanged  twenty  furs  for  a  tin  dish, 
not  selected  by  hini  as  a  shining  bauble,  but  as  a  piece  of  armour 
to  be  hung  on  his  neck  as  a  gorget.  A  princess,  with  her  at- 
tendants, afterwards  visited  the  English.  She  was  both  beau-, 
tifiil  and  modest.  She  wore  a  mantle  and  apron  of  deer-skin, 
lined  with  white  fur.  Her  long  locks  bung  down  on  each  side 
of  her  head,  while  her  forehead  was  encircled  by  a  band  of  white 
Goral ;  and  from  her  ears  was  suspended  a  chain  of  pearls  as 
big  as  peas,  (says  the  voyager)  reaching  to  her  waist.  The 
English  visited  her  in  turn  at  Roanoke,  and  found  in  her  that 
kindness  to  strangers  which  characterizes  the  sex  in  every  stage 
of  civilization.  Such  was  the  first  intercourse  between  the 
simple  savages  of  North- America  and  the  English  settlers.  It 
was  altogether  an  interchange  of  civility  and  kindness.  Nothing 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse.  The 
king,  though  possessed  of  considerable  territories,  apprehended 
no  invasion  from  his  new  visiters ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
English  at  that  time  intended  anything  beyond  a  trafiic  with  the 
natives  and  peaceful  settlements  antong  them,  for  mutual  ad- 
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vantage ;  by  which  civili2atioD,  rkhed  and  relifion,  wodU  be 
extended  to  the  new  world«  The  prince  and  people  even  dmnA 
the  return  of  the  strangers,  as  useful  allies  against  the  itt?aaot 
of  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  interior :  and  two  Indians  em*  • 
barked  in  the  English  ships. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  report  ^of  this 
rich,  beautiful  and  virgin  country,*'  that  she  herself,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Virginia.  This  discovery,  and  the  favourable  notict 
of  it  by  the  Queen,  if  it  excited  the  envy  of  the  ooartiers, 
strengthened  Raleigh  with  the  people ;  for  at  the  next  sessioB  of 
Parliament,  he  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire,  for  the  conoty  of 
Devon.  But  unfortunately  for  the  parliamentary  fame  of  Raleigh, 
Uhere  was  then  (saysOldys)  a  clerk  of  the  Parliament,  FutkOns- 

*  low  by  name,  so  very  indolent,  or  otherwise  indisposed,  that  the 

*  transactions  of  the  House  were,  at  this  time,  very  imperfeetlj 

*  recorded.'  At  this  Parliament,  however,  his  patent  was  con- 
firmed ;  and  the  Queen  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knigbt* 
hood ;  a  title  not  then  so  cheap  as  it  became  in  the  days  of  her 
successor.  Raleigh  now  fitted  out  a  second  expedition  to  Yirginis, 
under  the  command  of  his  gallant  relative.  Sir  Richard  Greei- 
▼ille,  of  seven  ships ;  and  sent  out  a  governor  for  the  eoiony,  lb. 
Ralph  Lane.  It  was  a  prosperous  and  profitable  voyage*  The 
only  mishap  to  the  crews,  was  to  be  sadly  stung  by  the  musqui- 
toes  at  Porto  Rico;  but  it  was  off  this  island  that  two  riob  prisei 
were  taken ;  one  freighted  with  merchandise,  the  other  with 
noble  Spaniards.  The  prize-money  and  the  ransoms  more  thsi 
repaid  the  expense  of  the  outfit.  Sir  R.  Greenville  having  laaM 
the  colonists,  returned  to  England  for  supplies. 

The  Governor  was  kindly  received  by  the  natives,  and  nurie 
a  settlement  by  their  consent,  with  one  hundred  and  seven  eofe- 
nists.  He  explored  the  country  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  miles 
on  the  coast,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,ftBd 
wrote  a  discourse  displaying  *'the  particularities  of  the  oountiy 
of  Virginia."  After  the  death  of  the  reigning  prince,  his  brother 
and  successor,  conspired  against  the  English,  bnt  fell  a  sacriise 
to  his  policy ;  and  the  next  in  succession  submitted  to  tbM* 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  returning  from  his  snceessfnl  expeAion 
against  the  Spanish  possessions,  visited  the  colony,  aiid  gene* 
rously  proffered  them  a  ship,  with  provisions  for  their  mainte* 
nance,  until  the  expected  arrival  of  Sir  R.  Greenville  i  but  s 
violent  storm,  after  some  of  the  colonists  had  gone  on  board  the 
ship,  having  separated  the  fleet  and  driven  her  to  sea,  the  re^ 
now  disheartened  with  the  diminution  of  their  numbers,  sailed 
with  Drake  for  England.  In  the  meantime,  first  a  provisioa 
•ship,  and  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Greenville  with  three  Mf»  ar- 
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lived.  Thou|i^  the  eolooists  were  not  to  be  found.  Sir  Richard 
left  fifteen  men,  with  provisions  and  utensils*  It  was  by  the 
return  of  the  colonists  in  Drake's  ships,  that  tobacco  was  first 
brought  into  England.  Raleigh  not  only  introduced  it  from  his 
colony,  but  endeavoured  to  recommend  it  to  the  public,  by  using 
it  himself.  The  well-known  story  of  hb  being  found  in  his  study 
with  his  pipe  by  a  servant,  who  taking  him  to  be  on  fire,  threft' 
a  jug  of  ale  into  his  face,  would  seem  to  entitle  him  to  the  vir- 
gin honours  of  smoking.  From  him,  according  to  some  accounts, 
smoking  passed  to  the  court;  and  it  is  said  that  not  only  the 
nobles,  but  the  ladies  of  the  court,  were  not  insensible  to  the 
comforts  of  a  pipe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Queen  ever  used 
tobacco  in  this  shape ;  but  she  was  too  much  of  a  thinker  to 
have  neglected  the  aid  of  a  pinch  of  snufi^in  quickening  the  ac* 
..tion  of  the  intellect.  If,  however,  she  did  not  enjoy  tobacco, 
she  liked  to  talk  of  it,  and  was  once  assured  by  Raleigh,  he  haa 
so  well  experienced  the  nature  of  it,  that  he  could  tell  her  the 
weight  of  the  smoke.  Her  Majesty  laid  him  a  wager ;  he  pro* 
cured  then  a  parcel  to  be  smoked,  and  weighed  the  ashes;  and 
her  Majesty  was  forced  to  admit  that  what  was  wanting  of  the 
prime  weight  of  the  tobacco,  must  have  evaporated  in  smoke. 
Upon  which  the  Queen  said  to  him,  *  that  she  had  heard  of  many 
^  labourers  in  the  fire  who  had  turned  their  gold  into  nnoket  but 
*  Raleigh  was  the  first  who  had  turned  imohe  into  gold.^  Though 
in  the  subsequent  reign,  this  plant  was  the  means  of  enriching 
the  mother  colony,  and  encreasing  largely  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  Great-Britain,  it  was  so  oflensive  to  the  deli- 
cate nerves  of  King  James,  that  be  not  only  wrote  against  it 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  the  ^^Counterblast  of  Tobacco,"  but 
what  the  planters  regarded  much  more,  subjected  it  to  a  heavy 
duty.  The  resort  to  narcotics  as  promotive  of  indolence  of 
mind  and  body,  has  always  prevailed  more  or  less  among  civi- 
lized and  savage  nations.  The  latter,  after  the  violent  exercise 
^  the  chase,  naturally  seek  for  repose  in  sleep,  or  what  is  more 
agreeable,  a  gentle  stupor.  Civilization,  while  it  enlarges  the 
pleasures,  increases  the  pains  of  the  mind  i  by  sharpening  the 
activity  of  this  medium  of  good  and  ill,  it  often  renders  the  in- 
atrument  too  acute  for  its  own  health  or  preservation,  and  drives 
the  wretched  to  seek  for  relief  in  a  forgetfulness  of  themselves. 
Opiatea  either  diminish  the  force  of  ideas,  or  break  their  ordi^ 
ttary  current  and  transport  the  imagination  into  new  and  more 
delightful  regions.  While  the  human  constitution  continues  as 
it  is,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  that  tobacco  is  the  least  noxious 
of  those  ''oblivious  antidotes,**  for  which  human  wretchedness 
wiU  ever  create  the  demand*  The  faglish  settlers  found  tobacco 
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ID  use  among  the  savages,  who  paid  it  a  religious  reyerence,  as 
the  most  grateful  fume  with  which  they  could  propitiate  their 
gods.  They  also  highly  v&lued  its  medicinal  virtues  in  disorders 
of  the  head  and  stomach ;  in  removing  obstructions  and  opeaiog 
the  pores* 

In  1587,  Raleigh  fitted,  out  a  fourth  expedition  to  Virginia^ 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Mr.  John  White  and 
twelve  assistants*  They  sought  in  vain  for  the  fifteen  men  left 
by  Sir  Richard  Greenville;  but  learned  from  the  friendly  natives 
that  they  had  been  murdered  by  a  hostile  party  of  savages.  The 
Oovernor  having  returned  for  supplies,  Raleigh  attempted  a 
fifth  voyage,  and  had  actually  prepared  a  fleet,  to  sail  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  when  that  gallant  officer 
was  detained  by  the  Queen  to  meet  the  Spanish  invasion*  Tfais 
was  Raleigh's  last  attempt*  He  had  now  expended  forty  thou*  • 
sand  pounds,  nor  had  his  colony  yet  taken  root*  The  failure 
was  partly  owing  to  an  unfortunate  selection  of  a  site  for  a  set^ 
tlement ;  the  colonists  had  not  as  yet  attained  a  good  harbour; 
and  the  difliculty  of  ships  communicating  with  the  shore,  anl 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  upon  an  open  coast, 
bad  been  serious  impediments  to  settlers*  Raleigh  had  saga- 
ciously directed  that  the  colonists  should  proceed  to  Ghesapeak 
Bay,  and  there,  upon  some  river,  build  a  town ;  and  he  even 
granted  a  charter  ^*  to  the  governor  and  assistants  of  the  city  of 
Raleigh  in  Virginia;"  but  his  instructions  had  been  neglected. 
The  colonists  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  industrious  habits 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  forming  of  prosperous  settle* 
ments :  they  relied  too  much  upon  supplies  from  Engtand  and 
from  the  Indians,  and  did  not  apply  themselves  to  clear  the 
country  and  to  cultivate  it,  in  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the 
Western  settlers  now  invade  the  wilderness,  and  convert  foresii 
into  farms  and  villages,  towns  and  states* 

It  was  hoped  by  one  of  Raleigh's  friends,  ^  that  her  M ajes^, 
'who  had  christened  the  colony,  and  given  it  the  name  of  Vir- 
'ginia,  would  deal  after  the  manner  of  honourable  godmotben, 
'  who,  seeing  their  gossips  not  fully  able  to  bring  up  their  cfaildrea 
*  themselves,  are  wont  to  contribute  to  their  honest  educalioa, 
'  the  rather  if  they  find  any  towardliness  or  reasonable  hopes  of 
'goodness  in  them.'  But  the  Spaniards  now  found  the  Qneet 
rather  too  much  occupation  at  home ;  and  Raleigh  was  compelied 
at  length  to  abandon  his  project ;  he,  therefore,  in  15b7,  smgiied 
his  patent  to  Thomas  Smith  and  other  merchants  in  London* 
Though  the  colonists  were  soon  dispersed,  the  English  contifiued 
to  trade  with  the  natives,  and  thus  kept  upan  intercourse  with  the 
new  world,  until  a  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  the  Yi^ 
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gina  Company  in  the  beginnin^r  of  the  next  eentin'y*  But  to 
Raleigh,  is  due  the  honour  of  first  projecting  and  of  keeping 
up  by  his  persevering  efibrts  and  expensive  expeditions,  the 
idea  of  perinanent'British  settlements  in  America.  His  name 
is  thus  associated  with  the  origin  of  the  Independent  States  of 
North  America,  and  must  be  reverenced  by  all  who,  from  liberal 
curiosity  or  pious  affection,  study  the  early  history  of  their 
country. 

Nearly  coeval  with  the  patent  of  discovery,  and  probably 
to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  meeting  the  expense,  the 
Queen  granted  him  a  monopoly  for  the  vending  of  wines,  which 
ittvglved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
throughout  which,  he  displayed  a  moderation  which  evinced  his 
reverence  for  letters  and  for  that  seat  of  science.  With  Sir 
Andrew  Gilbert,  his  brother,  he  was  united  in  planning  a  voy- 
age for  the  discovery  for  the  North- West  Passage,  and  in  bear- 
ing the  expense  of  it,  which  scheme,  through  the  skill  and 
courage  of  Captain  John  Davis,  after  three  voyages,  was 
crowned  with  the  discovery  of  Davis'  Straights. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  continued  to  increase  in  favour  with  the 
Queen,  and  was  appointed  by  her  to  various  places.  After  be- 
ing made  Senechal  of  Cornwall  and  Exeter,  and  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Stannaries ;  he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  Captain  of 
the  Queen's  Guard,  and  Lieutenant  General  of  Cornwall,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  the  Council  of  War  to  prepare  for  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Though  every  arrangement  was  made  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  shore,  Raleigh  was  of  opinion  that  he  should 
be  encountered  at  sea.  He  thought,  it  seems,  as  he  afterwards 
said  in  his  history,  in  his  advice  to  King  James — *  although 

*  the  English  will  no  less  disdain  than  any  nation  under  Heaven 
'  can  do,  to  be  beaten  upon  their  own  ground,  or  elsewhere  by  a 

*  foreign  enemy,  yet  to  entertain  those  that  shall  assail  us  with 

*  their  own  beef  in  their  bellies,  and  before  they  eat  of  our  Ken- 

*  tish  eapfins,  I  take  it  to  be  the  wisest  way.     To  do  which,  his 

*  Majesty,  after  God,  will  employ  his  good  ships  on  the  sea,  and 
^  not  trust  to  any  increnchment  on  shore.'* 

Raleigh  had  a  command  on  shore,  but  was  so  impatient  for 
action,  that  he  put  off  with  a  gallant  company  of  volunteers  in 
several  private  ships,  and  joined  the  English  fleet  off  Port- 
land ojD  the  third  day  after  they  had  followed  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada ;  and  was  engaged  from  morning  to  evening  in  one  of  the 
bloodiest  fights.  Elated  with  their  success,  some  of  the  ofiicera 
advised  that  they  should  grapple  with  the  Spaniards*  and  ter- 

*  Hisloiy  of  the  World,  b.  v.  ti.  c.  i.  }». 
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minate  the  contest  at  once;  but,  B^lei^b,  estimatiof  the  advao- 
tage  which  the  enemy  would  have  in  the  close  encounter  froa 
the  size  of  their  ships,  and  the  superiority  of  their  soldiery,  re* 
commended  that  the  English  should  continue  to  annoy  tbea 
with  cannon,  hang  upon  their  skirts,  and  wait  upon  fortsus. 
This  counsel  prevailing,  the  pursuit  was  kept  up  with  an  occa- 
sional fight,  until  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  the  Straights,  bsi* 
tween  Dover  and  Calais*  And  now  the  English  gentry  floeksd 
to  join  the  fleet  in  volunteer  ships  *  as  unto  a  set  field  where 

*  immortal  feme  and  glory  was  to  be  attained,  and  faithfiil  ser* 
'  vice  performed  to  their  prince  and  country.' 

Ofl^  Calais,  the  English  at  midnight  let  loose  their  firesbtpi^ 
which  struck  such  terror  into  the  enemy,  that  they  cut  their 
cables;  and  thus,  some  ships  run  foul  of  each  other,  othen 
got  ashore,  many  were  burnt,  more  taken,  and  the  whole  fleet 
dispersed*  After  this,  the  Spaniards  may  almost  be  said  t# 
have  abi^doned  the  enterprize,  though  their  misfortoaes  Hi 
not  terminate  here,  for  those  that  escaped  the  fight  met  widi 
such  storms  in  the  Northern  seas,  as  completed  the  disaster! 
and  defeat  of  this  vain-glorious  attempt  upon  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  England. 

It  has  been  said,  ^  that  there  was  not  a  worthy  or  famous  fih 

*  mily  in  Spain,  that  lo^  not  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  kinsman, 
'  in  this  expedition ;  while  among  the  English,  only  one  Captain 
<  was  killed.  Cock  by    name,  whose  christian  name.  Fuller 

*  mightily  laments  the  loss  of.'  Raleigh  drew  up  a  circumstan- 
tial and  lively  account  of  the  Spanish  defeat,  to  which  he  oftei 
alludes  in  his  history.  Besides  the  dueen's  favour  he  obtained 
from  her  an  augmentation  of  his  wine  patent.  It  was  a  ton- 
nage and  poundage  upon  wines;  a  project  it  seems  of  Raleigh's, 
of  whom  it  has  been  observed,  *  that  though  he  gained  moch 
'  at  court,  yet  he  took  it  not  out  of  the  exchequer,  or  merely  oat 
'  of  the  dueen's  purse,  but  by  his  uwl,  and  the  help  of  the  prero- 
'  gative ;  for  the  dueen  was  never  profuse  in  delivering  out  her 
'  treasures;  but  paid  many  and  most  of  her  servants  part  in  no- 
ney,  and  the  rest  in  grace.'  In  fact,  Sir  Walter  was  a  mono* 
polist,  and  thus  improved  his  fortune;  this  may  account  for  his 
unpopularity,  for  the  people,  however,  they  might  admire  his 
parts,  were  not  pleased  with  the«r»<  by  which  he  found  bis  way 
into  their  pockets.  When  his  interest  was  not  concerned,  as 
one  had  juster  views  of  the  freedom  of  industry ;  for  in  ParHa* 
meat,  he  opposed  the  act  for  sowing  hemp,  upon  the  groaad, 

*  that  he  did  not  like  this  constraining  ni  men,  to  mimure  or  nee 

*  their  ground  at  our  wills;  but  rather  let  every  man  (saki  be) 

*  use  his  ground  to  that  which  it  is  moat  fit  for,  and  therein  ass 
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^  bis  own  diflcretion ;  for  halsers,  cables,  cordage,  and  tbe  Hke, 

*  we  bare  plentifully  enough  from  foreign  nations*'  On  bis 
way  from  Portugal,  after  having  served  under  Drake  and  Mor- 
ris, in  the  action  at  the  Gronire  and  burning  of  Vigo,  and  obtain* 
ed  a  golden  chain  from  the  Queen,  be  visited  Ireland,  where  be 
had  a  seiguory  of  1200  acres,  tbe  fruits  of  the  Nunster  rebel- 
lion ;  and  renewed  his  friendship  with  Spenser,  the  poet,  who 
resided  near  his  own  MuUa  on  a  forfeited  estate,  the  gift  of  tbe 
Queen.  His  friendship  with  the  poet,  was  formed,  when  they 
were  both  in  the  service  of  Earl  Grey,  in  the  Irish  wars;  the 
latter  being  the  deputy's  secretary.  This  friendship  ripened  into 
patronage,  as  Sir  Walter's  fortunes  improved;  and  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  succeeded  to  bis  place 
in  the  affections  of  Spencer  and  the  care  of  bis  fortune.  Dur- 
ing the  visit,  they  complimented  each  other  in  verse;  and 
Spencer  preserved,  in  a  pastoral,  a  record  of  tbeir  mutual  ditr 
ties.     Raleigh's  song  was 

'*  All  a  lamentable  lay 

Of  great  Mokindness  and  of  uaage  hard. 

Of  Cynthia  tbe  lady  of  the  aea.'' 

Whence  it  is  inferred,  that  he  was  under  the  Queen's  displea- 
sure. He,  however,  carried  the  poet  from  Ireland  with  him  to 
court,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  incence  of  The  Fairy  ^ueen; 
which  he  not  only  persuaded  Spenser  to  publish,  but  ushered  forth, 
with  commendatory  verses  in  a  congenial  strain  of  allegory  and 
flattery.  He  had  him^^elf  written  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Queen, 
called  Cynthia,  which  he  suppressed,  preferring  that  his  '*  little 
bark"  should  *^  pursue  the  triumph"  and  partajke  of  the  gale 
^*  of  The  Fairy  Queen."  This  must  have  been,  however,  from 
sheer  modesty.  For  Spencer  addresses  him  as  tbe  *'  Summer 
Nightingale;"  fears  **  to  unseason  bis  tuneful  ear  with  bis  rus- 
tic madrigal ;"  admits  that  be  only  is  fit  this  argument  to  write, 
and  humbly  submits. 

**Tet  'till  that  thou  thy  poem  wil't  make  known. 
Let  thy  fair  Cynthia's  praises  be  dius  rudely  shown." 

A  mticof  that  day,  after  illustrating  tbe  rules  of  English 
poesy  by  examples  drawn  ft'om  Sir  Walter's  poems,  adds,  *for 
'  dit^  and  amorous  ode  I  find  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  vein 

*  most  lofty,  insolent  and  passionate;'  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
rank  him  with  those  eourtly  poets,  *  who  have  writ  excellently 

*  vrell,  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Thomas,  Lord  Bnckburst,  and 
'  Henry,  Lord  Paget.' 
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Of  that  poetrj,  which  extorted  flueh  proftise  praise,  the  only 
verses  that  will  bear  reading,  are  a  song  to  be  ibond  id  WaU 
ton's  Complete  Angler,  if  Raleigh,  indeed,  be  the  aotbor  of  it. 
The  rest  is  like  the  poetry  of  most  patrons,  all  our  knowledge 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  poets  who  commend  it.  How- 
ever profane  the  offering,  it  is  commonly  all  that  poets  have  to 
give;  and  posterity  ascribes  to  gratitude  what  the  patron  re- 
ceived for  truth.  If  .Raleigh  failed  in  poetry,  he  was  but  too 
successful  in  love.  That  which  the  Queen  overlooked  in  Lei- 
cester and  Essex ;  in  Raleigh,  who  was  not  so  much  bf  a  favour- 
ite, she  justly  and  severely  punished.  Having  had  an  affair  of 
gallantry  with  a  maid  of  honour,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the  Queen's  ambassador  to  Scotland; 
they  were  dismissed  the  court,  and  Raleigh  was  thrown  into 
prison.  He  made  the  only  reparation  in  his  power  to  the 
Queen  and  the  injured  lady ;  with  whom  he  lived  in  conjogal 
harmony,  and  from  whom  in  his  misfortunes,  he  received  the 
most  tender  and  faithful  services. 

Being  impatient  of  his  disgrace,  and  relying  upon  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  royal  mistress,  and  his  own  extensive  and  intre- 
pid genius,  he  determined  to  extend  still  further  his  fame,  ia 
the  province  of  discovery,  and  to  improve  his  fortunes  from  the 
treasures  of  the  new  world.  In  the  pursuit  of  an  object  which 
might  at  once  fill  his  capacious  mind,  dazzle  his  romantic  fan- 
cy, exhaust  his  daring  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  put  his  forti- 
tude to  the  severest  test,  he  selected  the  extentive,  magnificent 
and  unexplored  region  of  Guiana.  The  Spaniards  were  under 
the  impression,  that  an  empire  richer  than  either  Mexico  or 
Peru,  was  yet  to  be  explored  ;  in  whose  capital  of  EI-DcM-ado, 
every  thing  glistened  with  gold,  from  the  idols  in  the  temple  to 
the  utensils  of  the  kitchen.  Various  expeditions  had  been  fitted 
out  by  private  adventurers,  immense  sums  of  money  expended, 
incredible  labours  achieved,  dreadful  sufferings  endured,  of 
famine,  storms,  shipwrecks  and  pestilence,  and  lives  prodigally 
expended  in  the  vain  pursuits.  These  accounts,  with  which 
Raleigh  was  familiar,  only  quickened  his  ardour  and  hardened 
his  courage.  The  natives  upon  the  coast  had  frequently  spoken 
of  this  golden  region,  and  .the  better  opinion  seems  now  to  be, 
that  they  had  indistinct  notions  of  the  empire  of  Peru,  rather 
than  designed  to  mislead  and  bewilder  the  Spaniards,  with  ly- 
ing accounts  of  an  imaginary  empire.  Raleigh,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  genius,  or  under  the  delusions  of  a  romantic  tem- 
perament, seems  to  have  believed  that  this  discovery  and  con- 
quest was  reserved  for  him,  and  that  he  was  destined  like  Cortes, 
or  Pizarro,  to  add  a  golden  empire  to  his  country,  and  to  poor 
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into  the  lap  of  his  royal  mistress,  those  treasures  which  would 
enable  her  to  contend  with  Spain  on  the  theatre  of  the  world ; 
and  at  length  from  this  foothold,  to  extend  the  arm  of  conquest 
over  the  Indie^i — the  envy,  the  pride,  the  glory,  and  the  strength 
of  Spain.  For  Raleigh  thought  ^  that  the  kingdoms  which  the 
'King  of  Spain  had  endangered,  the  armies,  garrisons  and  navies 
'  he  maintains,  the  great  losses  he  has  sustained  of  100  sail  of 

*  great  ships  in  his  Armada  (after  which  he  begins  again  like 
'  a  storm  to  threaten  shipwreck  to  his  enemies) ;  that  all  these 
'  great  abiUHes  did  not  arise  from  the  trades  of  sack  and  Seville 

*  oranges,  nor  from  ought  else  that  either  Spain,  Portugal,  or 

*  any  of  his  Provinces  produce,  but  from  his  Indian  gold  that 
'  endangers  and*  disturbs  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  creeps  into 

*  their  councils,  purchases  intelligence,  and  sets  bound  loyalty 

*  at  liberty,  in  the  greatest  monarchies  thereof.' 

With  such  views,  Raleigh  fitted  out  a  fleet  chiefly  at  his  own 
expense,  being  aided  only  by  Lord  Howard  the  Admiral,  and 
Sir  Robert  Cecil.  He  commanded  in  person,  and  sailed  for 
Trinidad,  where,  afler  collecting  his  ships  before  proceeding  to 
the  continent  in  order  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  Indians,  he  at- 
tacked the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  where  he  found  several  caciques 
in  chains,  whom  he  released,  while  he  made  a  prisoner  of  the 
governor,  who  had  been  engaged  in  making  inquiries  about  the 
country,  and  obtained  from  him  all  the  knowledge  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

Having  manned  his  boats  with  one  hundred  men,  he  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  to  explore 
the  country.  He  met  with  great  difiiculties  at  the  onset  from 
the  shallows  and  the  mazy  streams,  upon  the  coast ;  but  at 
length,  he  got  into  the  great  Amana,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoque. 
Rowi'jg  against  a  rapid  current  and  exposed  to  the  fires  of 
•the  line,  with  provisions  at  first  stale,  then  corrupt,  and  at 
length  totally  inadequate,  the  ardour  of  his  men  was  quite  ex- 
hausted ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Raleigh, 
and  his  submission  to  every  privation,  and  his  ingenious  artifi- 
ces to  lead  them  on,  that  they  were  induced  to  persevere,  until 
happily  they  arrived  at  a  beautiful  and  plentiful  country,  where 
their  senses  were  cheered  with  the  landscape,  and  their  appei- 
tites-  gratified  with  the  fruits  of  a  tropical  clime.  Raleigh  in 
bis  glowing  pictures  has,  bo  doubt,  indulged  his  fancy;  but  the 
country  presented  every  thing  that  could  put  it  into  action. 
The  sky,  the  forests,  the  streams,  the  flowers,  the  fruits,  the 
birds,  the  beasts,  the  fish,  even  the  reptiles  and  insects,  of  an 
equatorial  region,  had  a  novelty  and  splendour,  that  appeared 
like  enchantment  to  a  northern  imagination.    Instead  of  that 
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*^  burnt  up  zone/'  which  the  ancients  thought  it  unsafe  even  to 
approach,  nature  seemed  as  from  a  warm  embrace,  to  hate 
produced  what  eye  before  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and 
which  almost  surpassed  the  conception  of  an  European  intellect 
After  having  refreshed  themselves  at  one  of  the  Indian  villages, 
Ihey  came  upon  the  steps  of  some  Spaniards,  who  had  been  in 
pursuit  of  gold  and  fo«md  some  of  the  ore.  Raleigh  pursuaded 
himself,  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gold  mines,  and  ob- 
tained some  information  which  might  afterwards  be  useful;  but 
the  season  would  not,  with  his  limited  force,  allow  hira  to  ex- 
plore them  at  this  time.  He,  therefore,  continued  to  asceiid 
the  river,  and  aft;er  a  few  days,  passed  into  the  waters  of  the  great 
Orinoque.  For  many  days  he  prosecuted  his  voyajE^e  up  this 
magnificent  river,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  Province  of 
Aromia,  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  miles  by  the  course  of 
the  river  from  the  sea.  There  he  was  visited  by  the  aged  King 
Topiowary,  who  not  only  brought  him  provisions,  but  some  of 
that  fruit,  the  pine-apple,  which  King  James  afterwards,  in  his 
admiration  of  its  exquisiteness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  palates  of 
kings,  declared  was  "  too  delicious  for  a  subject  to  taste  of." 
When  this  savage  king  whom  Raleigh  extols,  ''  for  his  gravity^ 
judgment,  and  good  discourse,  without  the  help  of  learning  or 
breeding^''  and  other  native  Princes  understood  the  cause  of 
his  coming,  which  it  deems  was  no  other  than  to  deliver  tbeni 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  S|)aniards;  it  is  not  surprising,  tliat 
they  should  not  only  tell  him  all  they  knew  of  Guiana,  butfoM^ 
thing  morey  and  entertain  him  not  merely  with  golden  opinions, 
but  with  the  story  of  a  tribe  or  nation,  who  had  their  eyes  in 
their  shoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  their  breasts;  and  of  tbs 
Amazons  who  differed  only  from  the  sisterhood  in  Asia,  by  pre- 
serving the  right  breast.  Raleigh  was  engaged  in  matters  of 
loo  much  moment  to  go  in  quest  of  these  monsters.  He  does 
not  say  that  he  saw  any  of  them.     Indeed,  he  expressly  says: 

*  for  my  own  part,  I  saw  them  not,  but  am  resolved  that  so 
^  many    people  did    not  all   combine   or  forethink  to  make 

*  the  report.*  His  faith  in  the  Amazons  was  confirmed  by  bis 
learning;  for  in  bis  History  of  the  World,  in  the  chapter  in 
which  *'  it  is  showed  by  way  of  digression,  that  such  Amazons 
have  been  and  are;'*  after  citing  the  authorities  of  J.  Solinus. 
Pomponius  Mela,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Claudian,  Diodorus  Siculiw 
Herodotus,  Ammianus  Maroellinus  and  Plutarch,  among  tbe 
ancients ;  and  Orellana  as  reported  by  Francis  Lopez  and 
Ulricas  Schmidel  among  the  nKMlerns,  he  concludes ;  *  I  have 

*  produced  these  authorities  in  part  to  justify  my  own  relatioo 
'  of  these  Amazons,  because  that  which  was  delivered  to  »• 
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*  for  truth  by  an  ancient  cacique  of  Guiana,  now  upon  the  river 

*  of  Pahamen»,  since  the  Spanish  discoveries,  called  Amazons, 

*  that  these  women  still  live  and  govern,  was  held  for  a  vain  and 

*  unprofitable  report.' 

Upon  a  second  conference  with  Topiowary,  Raleigh  was  ad* 
vised,  from  the  distance  of  Guiana,  and  the  smallness  of  his 
party,  to  make  no  attempt  upon  it  this  year,  and,  indeed,  not  to 
renew  his  efforts  until  he  had  secured  the  alliance  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes*  He  still,  however,  kept  up  the  search  for  gold, 
and  found  upon  inquiry,  that  the  plates  of  gold  worn  by  the 
natives,  were  from  the  sands  of  the  streams,  and  that  there  was 
also  a  mine,  some  of  the  ore  of  which  he  obtained.  Keymis,  a 
confidential  officer,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  believed,  and 
led  Raleigh  to  believe,  that  he  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  it. 

The  real  riches  of  Guiana,  if  he  did  not  overlook,  he  seems 
not  to  have  valued  as  they  deserved:  for  in  point  of  fertility  of 
soil  it  rivals  Egypt  itself.  For  twelve  feet  in  depth,  the  earth 
is  a  stratum  of  pure  manure,  and  as  such,  has  been  actually 
carried  to  Barbadoes.  In  some  parts,  thirty  crops  of  rice  may 
be  raised  in  succession.  Nor  are  these  forbidden  treasures,  for 
the  climate  of  Guiana  is  the  mildest  and  most  salubrious  of  any 
tropical  country  hitherto  inhabited  by  Europeans.  After  en- 
countering a  violent  storm  upon  the  coasts,  the  boats  returned 
to  the  ships  ;  but  one  man  having  died  during  the  expedition, 
and  scarcely  any  suffered  from  sickness.  He  concluded  his  en- 
terprize  as  he  had  opened  it,  by  burning  a  Spanish  town.  Most 
of  these  voyages  of  discovery  were  enriched  by  some  prize  from 
the  Spaniards,  or  gihaced  with  some  infliction  upon  her  colonies. 
The  latter  always  insured  the  adventurers  a  favourable  recep- 
tion from  the  Queen,  a  politic  princess,  who  carried  on  hos- 
tilities against  her  arch  enemy  as  much  by  private,  as  public 
forces.  The  cupidity  and  malignity  of  her  subjects  supplied  the 
place  of  a  public  treasure.  Upon  his  return  to  England.  Raleigh 
prepared  an  account  of  his  exploration ;  and  that  the  public 
might  not  be  disappointed,  he  not  only  gave  a  most  accurate 
description  (as  Camden  admits)  of  the  countries  he  had  seen, 
but  of  those  that  he  desired  to  see,  particularly  **  a  relation  of 
the  great  and  golden  city  of  Manoah,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  El 
Dorado.**  This,  we  may  presume,  was  by  way  of  preparing  his 
countrymen  for  the  exploit  he  had  reserved  for  another  voyage, 
that  after  this  fair  vision  they  might  not  be  too  much  dazzled 
with  the  brilliant  reality. 

It  appears  to  have  met  with  most  favour  from  the  poets,  for 
it^ave  rise  to,  not  only  a  Latin  copy  of  verses,  but  an  heroic 
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poem  in  En/^lish,  of  near  two  hundred  lines.  The  Tersifiery 
confounding  the  prophetical  with  the  poetical  character,  fore- 
tells  the  prosperity  and  splendour  oC  the  new  colony  of  New 
Britannia — 

"  On  smooth  Guiana's  breast** 

But  the  Queen  had  neither  leisure  nor  money  for  such  expen- 
•ive  projects ;  and  Raleigh  was  left  to  prosecute  his  discoveries 
and  combat  the  enemies  to  them,  by  himself.  Though  he  had 
neither  got  to  El  Dorado,  nor  brought  back  anything  but  some 
marcasite  and  a  small  specimen  of  golden  ore,  the  jealousy  of 
bis  rivals  would  not  admit  that  even  this  gold  was  Guianian; 
and  they  charged  him  with  purchasing  it  on  the  African  coast 
*  Surely  the  singularity  of  that  device  (says  Raleigh)  I  do  not 
well  comprehend ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  so  much  in  love 
with  long  voyages,  as  to  devise  thereby  to  cozen  myself.' 

He  still  determined  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  the  coun- 
try, and  in  six  months  after  his  return,  he  despatched  Keymis 
with  two  ships.  Keymis  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Indians,  who  had  expected  a  visit  from  Raleigh 
with  a  greater  force ;  and  reported  that  he  had  seen  from  a&r 
the  mountain  adjoining  the  gold  mine,  which  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  before ;  but  though  he  was  but  fifteen  miles  at  one 
time  from  it,  he  returned  without  any  farther  exploratioo. 

In  the  meantime  Raleigh  had  gone  against  Cadiz  as  the  second 
in  command,  Drake  and  Hawkins  being  now  dead.  The  Spa- 
niards, after  the  death  of  these  gallant  seamen,  having  threat- 
ened an  invasion,  the  Queen  resolved  to  encounter  their  fleet  is 
their  own  ports.  The  English  fleet,  with  a  detachment  from 
Holland,  sailed  for  Cadiz,  with  ten  thousand  soldiers  on  board. 
The  enterprize  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Admiral  Howard  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  with  a  council  of  war,  of  which  Raleigh  was  the 
second  in  nomination.  Raleigh,  as  admiral,  also  commanded  a 
squadron.  The  fleet  arrived  ofl^  Cadiz  before  any  intelligence 
of  their  sailing  had  reached  the  enemy.  It  was  determined, 
during  Raleigh's  absence  from  the  bay  of  St.  Sebastian^  od 
the  service  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  ships  that  were  escaping 
from  Cadiz,  to  attack  the  town  first  with  the  land  forces,  and 
the  Earl  of  Essex  had  commenced  the  debarkation  of  bis  soldiers 
in  boats,  in  the  face  of  a  raging  sea,  by  which  some  of  them 
bad  been  destroyed,  when  Raleigh  came  on  board  of  the  Earl's 
ship  and  protested  against  the  rash  step.  Essex  ascribed  it  to 
the  admiral,  who  had  refused  to  enter  the  harbour  with  the  fleet, 
until  the  town  was  taken  by  the  army,  and  requested  Ralei|fa 
to  move  him  to  cliange  his  determination.    Baileigb  prompt 
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visited  the  admiral,  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  effecting 
a  landing  from  the  boats,  and  procured  an  order  for  the  fleet  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  harbour.  When  Raleijrh  on  his  way, 
called  from  his  boat  to  Essex,  '^Entramos,  Entramos,"  the 
Earl  in  an  ecstacy,  threw  his  hat  into  the  sea,  and  began  to 
weigh  anchor.  Some  time  was  rel^juired  to  take  in  the  soldiers 
from  the  boats ;  and  during  the  night,  arrangements,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Raleigh,  were  made  for  ordering  the  fight  the  next  day. 
The  charge  of  the  van  was  assigned  to  Raleigh,  not,  however, 
without  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Admiral's 
brother,  Vice-Admiral  Howard,  who  left  his  ship  and  took  the 
command  of  a  small  vessel  in  the  van^iard.  With  the  first  streak 
of  day,  Raleigh  therefore  weighed  his  anchor,  and  got  the  start 
in  the  Warspire.  He  passed  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  commanded 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  seventeen  galleys  drawn  up  to 
flank  the  entrance,  without  returning  their  fire,  and  bore  down 
upon  the  great  galleons,  which  lay  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Pun- 
tal,  to  which  they  had  retired  on  descrying  the  advance  of  the 
English  fleet.  He  soon  came  to  anchor  abreast  of  the  galleons, 
and  opened  his  battery  upon  them.  The  rest  of  the  van,  who, 
on  their  way  had  driven  the  galleys  from  their  moorings,  now 
joined  him.  By  ten  o'clock,  the  engagement  became  so  furious, 
that  Essex,  who  by  the  Queen's  regard  for  his  safety,  had  been 
ordered  to  be  kept  out  of  the  advance,  could  no  longer  restrain 
his  impetuosity,  but  breaking  from  the  body  of  the  fleet,  came 
up  in  his  ship  and  anchored  next  to  Raleigh,  who  still  kept 
ahead.  The  night  before,  Raleigh  having  recommended  that 
the  galleons,  which  he  thought  the  Spaniards  would  burn  rather 
than  surrender,  should  be  boarded  in  fly-boats  after  they  had 
been  battered  by  the  Queen's  ships,  now,  when  his  ship  was 
almost  in  danger  of  sinking,  went  on  board  of  Essex  and  de- 
clared to  him,  that  if  the  fly-boats  came  not  up,  he  must  board 
in  the  Queen's  ship,  for  he  might  as  well  burn  as  sink.  Essex 
assured  him  on  his  honour,  that  he  would  second  whatever 
Raleigh  might  attempt.  In  the  meantime.  Sir  Thomas  Yere 
shot  ahead  of  Raleigh's  ship,  and  afterwards  Lord  Howard, 
whereby  Raleigh's  became  the  third  ship  instead  of  the  first, 
but  this  position  Raleigh  instantly  changed  upon  regaining  his 
ship,  and  by  placing  her  across  the  channel,  secured  to  himself 
his  first  post.  Thus  jealous  was  he  of  his  honour,  and  eager 
for  glory  in  the  height  of  the  engagement  and  in  the  greatest 
extremity.  He  resolved  that  if  his  ship  sunk,  she  should  go 
down  gloriously  at  the  very  head  of  the  van. 

The  fly-boats,  through  some  misunderstanding  among  the 
officers,  not  being  brought  up^  Raleigh,  seconded  by  Essex  and 
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Lord  Thomas  Howard,  prepared  to  board  the  galleons.  HaT« 
ing  put  out  a  warp  to  bring  his  ship  alongside  of  the  Spanish 
■hips,  their  Admiral  ordered  their  cables  slipt,  to  ron  them 
aground  and  fire  them.  Two,  however,  were  taken,  and  the 
others  blown  up.  The  fight  thus  terminated  by  two  o'clock, 
with  a  spectacle  which  Raleigh  represents  as  tnily  lamen- 
table. Some  of  the  enemy  in  despair,  drowned  themselves; 
others  half  burnt,  leaped  into  the  sea;  many  hun^  at  the 
ropes  ends  over  the  ships  sides,  under  the  water  up  to  their 
lips;  and  more  swam  with  deep  and  bleeding  wounds  till  shot 
in  the  water.  These  tragical  incidents  were  succeeded  by 
the  rapid  and  wide  spread  blaze  of  the  ships  on  fire,  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  burnt  to  death ;  the  firing  and  bursting  of  the 
ordnance  enveloped  in  flame;  and  by  a  deafening  explosion 
and  dazzling,  but  almost  momentary,  illumination,  follow€^d  by 
a  dread  silence  and  thick  darkness;  ^' a  lively  figure,  (says 
Raleigh)  of  hell  itself." 

Immediately  after  the  naval  victory,  the  English  landed  with 
Essex  at  their  head,  and  rc^pelling  a  party  of  horse  that  oppos- 
ed them,  pursufKl  them  to  the  town  and  entering  it  almost  with 
them,  carried  it  by  storm,  with  but  little  loss.  Raleigh  having 
been  wounded  by  a  splinter  in  the  leg,  was  borne  on  shore  with 
the  Lord  Admiral,  but  did  not  remain,  and  returning  to  the 
fleet,  strongly  urged  the  immediate  capture  of  the  merchant 
ships  in  the  port,  but  before  the  commanders,  by  sea  and  land, 
could  agree  as  to  the  seizure,  or  the  ransom  pro|M>sed,  the 
Duke  of  Medina  ordered  them  to  be  set  on  fire.  The  prize  by 
sea  and  land  was,  nevertheless,  considerable,  though  Raleigh 
complains  of  not  having  got  his  share.  He  says,  *  what  the 
*  Generals  have  gotten  I  know  least,  for  my  part,  I  have  got- 
'  ten  a  lame  leg  and  deformed.'  Under  his  disappointment, 
he  seems  to  have  forgotten  already  the  glory  of  originating  the 
sea-fight,  of  leading  the  vanguard,  and  always  keeping  a 
head,  in  one  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  actions  of  that 
memorable  reign.  Either  Raleigh,  as  his  enemies  have  charg- 
ed, was  covetous  as  well  as  ambitious;  or  perhaps,  heroes, 
after  the  fight,  may  have  no  more  elevation  than  other  men, 
and  the  same  appetite  for  gain.  Success,  it  may  also  be 
observed,  commonly  only  increases  our  desires;  and  the  he- 
roes of  letters,  as  well  as  of  arms,  too  often  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  the  fame  of  their  achievements,  sigh  after  that 
wealth,  which  in  the  order  of  Providence,  is  generally  more 
justly  assigned  to  those  who  have  made  it  an  object  of  their 
pursuit,  and  the  spur  to  their  industry.  Two  months  after.  Sir 
"Walter's  return  from  Cadiz,  he  despatched  a  ship  to  Guiana 
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under  a  Captain  Berrie,  who  brought  back  no  gold,  but  many 
golden  accounts. 

In  the  island  voyage,  as  it  has  been  called,  to  the  Azorc^ 
Essex  had  the  command,  and  Raleigh  was  Vice-Admiral.  The 
fleet  met  with  many  misfortunes  at  srea,  and  the  enemies  of 
Raleigh  endeavoured  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Essex  a^^uinst 
him,  and  were  but  too  successful.  Afler  a  reconciliation,  they 
determined  to  attack  Payal ;  and  Essex  set  sail  for  that  place 
before  Raleigh ;  but  Raleigh  arrived  there  first,  and  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Essex  until  he  feared  that  a  further  delay  would 
enable  the  enemy  to  resist  any  attack ;  Raleigh  landed  with 
bis  own  troops,  and  took  the  town  and  forts.  In  eflecting  a 
landing,  and  in  his  advahce  to  the  forts,  his  person  was  much 
exposed ;  but  he  refused,  least  he  should  discourage  his  men, 
to  lay  aside  his  red  scarf  which  was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the 
enemy's  shot.  When  Essex  arrived,  he  was  not  a  little  cha- 
grined to  find  the  victory  achieved,  and  so  far  forgot  the  glory 
of  England  and  himself,  as  to  threaten  Raleigh  with  exempla- 
ry punishment;  but  his  jealousy  soon  gave  way  to  better  dispo- 
sitions. On  their  return  to  England,  the  Queen  had  too  much 
discernment  not  to  perceive  with  whom  the  fault  lay  ;  and 
though  Essex  continued  her  favourite,  Raleigh  obtained  her 
confidence.  In  1599,  she  made  him  the  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
greatest  fleet  she  ever  raised. 

In  relation  to  the  fall  of  Essex,  it  does  not  appear,  however 
just  cause  Raleigh  had  for  resentment  against  that  nobleman, 
that  he  did  any  more  than  his  duty  required  in  the  ofiices  he  held 
under  the  Queen.  The  plot  of  Cobham  and  Raleigh  to  assas- 
sinate Essex,  Blount,  at  his  execution,  admitted  was  ^*  a  mere 
colour."  To  the  end  of  the  Queen's  reign,  notwithstanding, 
her  returning  kindness  for  the  memory  of  Essex,  and  remorse 
for  his  death,  Raleigh  held  his  various  offices,  and  among  others 
that  of  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  sustained  no  diminution  of  her 
esteem.  Among  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers,  Essex  had  some 
more  dangerous  enemies  than  Raleigh,  though  they  had  the 
art  to  hold  him  up  to  Essex  and  to  the  people  as  his  rival  and 
chief  foe.  This  led  Essex,  in  his  correspondence  with  King 
James,  to  represent  Raleigh  not  only  as  his  enemy,  but  as  ini- 
mical to  the  succession.  Raleigh  was  also  of  a  party  that  would 
have  imposed  some  terms  upon  the  successor.  When  James, 
therefore,  came  to  the  throne,  Raleigh  was  not  only  coldly  re- 
ceived, but  deprived  immediately  of  some  of  his  appointments. 
Cecil,  though  more  unfriendly  to  Essex,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
party  against  him,  had  so  sticeessfully  reconciled  himself  to 
James^  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth^  that  h^  was  received  with 
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marks  of  distin^iished  favour,  and  continued  in  his  oflSce  as 
chief  minister*  It  was  rather  galling  to  Raleigh  to  sec  him  is 
possession  of  power,  while  he  was  totally  excluded  from  the 
royal  councils  and  favour.  Whether  moved  by  envy  or  sus- 
pecting treachery,  he  indiscreetly  furnished  the  King  with  a 
representation  of  the  ill  offices  of  Cecil  and  his  father  to  the 
unfortunate  Mary.  But  the  King  more  readily  forgave  ber 
enemies  than  his  own.  Cecil  continued  in  power,  and  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  forget  this  attack  upon  it.  Excluded 
now  from  court,  and  being  also  very  unpopular  as  the  enemy  of 
Essex,  whose  memory  was  dear  to  the  people,  Raleigh  became 
discontented,  and  associated  with  disaffected  persons,  and 
among  others  with  Lord  Cobham,  a  w^ak  and  unprincipled  but 
wealthy  nobleman.  Some  Popish  priests  bad  engaged  in  a 
very  absurd  plot  for  the  murder  of  the  King  and  his  family, 
and  for  transferring  the  crown  to  the  Lady  Arabella  Stewart; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Cobham  had  held  some  intercourse 
with  the  Flemish  Ambassador,  who  was  endeavouring  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  for  Spain ;  and  had  idly  talked  to  Raleigh,  as  if 
he  could  procure  money  for  kim  from  the  Ambassador  for  advo- 
cating the  peace.  Cobham  became  acquainted  with  the  plot  of 
the  priests  through  his  brother  Broke;  and  when  they,  with 
Cobham,  were  apprehended,  he  from  timidity,  being  drawn  into 
a  confession,  passionately  because  he  understood  Raleigh  had 
spoken  of  his  associating  with  the  Ambassador's  agent,  dropt 
some  accusation  against  Raleigh,  which  he,  however,  after- 
wards retracted ;  yet  because  Broke  had  confessed  that  Cob- 
ham had  formerly  told  him  that  Raleigh  was  concerned,  not 
only  '^  in  the  bye  but  the  main"  though  even  this,  Broke  at  his 
execution  recalled  :  upon  this  hearsay  of  the  hearsay  of  such 
senseless  jargon,  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  without 
confronting  Cobham  with  Raleigh,  though  he  repeatedly  chal- 
lenged it  at  his  trial,  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  whole  treason, 
though  the  plots  were  distinct;  Lord  Coke,  then  attorney 
general,  saying  in  his  speech,  ^  that  the  treasons  were  like 
<  Sampson's  foxes,  joined  in  the  tails,  though  the  heads  were 

*  severed.' 

Though  Cecil,  Raleigh's  capital  enemy,  and  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners  for  his  trial,  and  all  the  judges  and  counsel  were 
against  him ;  though  Raleigh  was  at  that  time  the  most  unpo- 
pular man  in  England,  he  defended  himself  with  such  a  know- 
ledge of  law,  such  clearness,  such  steadiness,  such  pertinacity, 
and  yet  with  such  temper,  that  it  has  been  said,  *  that  save  that 

*  it  went  with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  it  was  the  happiest  day  of 

*  his  life.'    <  The  two  first  that  brought  the  news  to  the  Kiog> 
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(says  Sir  Dadl^  Carlton,)  were  Roger  AsbtoSf  aod  a  8cotch«> 
man ;  **  whereof  one  afBrmed^  that  never  man  spake  so  well  ia 
times  fiast,  norwould  do  in  the  world  to  come;  and  the  olher  said 
that  whereas  when  he  saw  hi;n  first,  he  was  so  led  with  the 
common  hatred,  that  he  would  have  gone  one  hundred  miles  to 
eee  him  hanged,  he  would  ere  he  parted,  have  gone  a  thousand 
lo  have  saved  his  life.  In  a  word,  never  was  a  man  so  hated 
liad  so  popular  in  so  short  a  time/'  The  truth  however  is,  what** 
ever  impression  his  defence  nay  have  made  upon  the  audience, 
the  court  and  the  jury,  it  could  not  procure  his  acquitah  They  all 
thought  he  had  defended  himself,  as  if  he  were  innocent.  But 
the  court  and  jury  had  prejudged,  that  the  enemy  of  Essex,  the 
discarded  statesman,  the  fallen  courtier,  most  lie  disloyal:  there 
Was  a  plot,  Cobham  was  concerned  in  it;  he  was  a  weak  man^ 
a  friend  of  Raleigh,  who  alone  had  the  head  for  a  conspiracy* 
Raleigh  must,  therefore,  be  a  traitor.  Cecil  had  his  revenge 
to  satisfy;  the  King  detested  thd  enemy  of  Essex  and  of  his  own 
power ;  to  the  people  he  was  equally  odious;  Sir  Edward  Coke 
thought  it  a  fair  occasion  to  show  that  he  was  not  unfriendly  to 
Essex ;  and  the  judges  and  jury  were  prepared  to  serve  the 
King  and  his  minister  against  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Eng* 
land.  It  was  in  vain  that  Raleigh  appealed  to  the  statutes  of 
Edward,  which  required  two  witnesses  in  treason ;  he  was  toM 
they  wer^e  repealed.  He  asked  for  CoUiam's  signature  to  his 
confemoH ;  he  was  told  it  was  sufficient  proof  without  a  sub- 
scription. He  produced  Cobham's  retraction ;  he  was  charged 
with  having  artfully  procured  it.  ^  He  insisted  that  the  common 
trial  of  England  is  by  jury  and  witnesses ;'  and  entreated  that 
bis  accuser  might  come  '  face  to  face  and  depose.'  The  Chief 
Justice  told  him  there  was  no  law  for  it.  Raleigh  then  entrea- 
ted for  this  as  a  grace,  *  let  him  (said  he)  be  brought,  being 

*  alive,  and  in  the  bouse,  let  him  avouch  any  of  these  things,  and 

*  I  will  confess  the  whole  indictment,  and  renounce  the  King's 
^  mercy.'  Cecil,  however,  said  (having  before  consulted  the 
judges)  '  you  know  the  law  of  the  realm,  that  ny  Lord  Cob- 

*  ham  cannot  be  brought.' 

The  more  skill  he  displayed,  the  more  the  Court  were  con- 
firmed in  his  guilt.     Sir  Edward  Coke  fought  for  victory.     *  I 

*  am  the  more  large  (said  he)  because  I  kdoW  with  whom  I 

*  deal :  for  we  have  to  deal  to-day  with  a  mao  of  wh.'  Ra- 
leigh's dexterity  only  etasperaled  bitti}  he  exaggerated  the  evi- 
dence, brought  out  all  his  rhetoric,  bespattered  him  with  abuser* 
and  repeated  his  remarks  so  often,  that  upon  bis  saying  *  I  want 

*  '^  Attomev,    Tboa  viper  for  1  thttU  thee/'— Sfhakspeare  U  (boMrt  to  *n<ide  (o 
^Mi.-^e«  Jknfflh  Nighl. 
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'  words  suiBcieBt  to  express  thy  viperous  treason  f  Rakifii 
could  not  avoid  the  retort,  *  I  think  yon  want  words  indeed,  (m 

*  you  have  spoken  one  thing  iialf  a  dozen  times.'  He  aim  in** 
terrupted  Raleigb  so  often,  that  even  Cecil,  at  last  relenled; 

*  it  is  his  last  discourse,  give  him,  leave  him,  Mr.  AtUNnev  f 
and  afterwards,  *  be  not  so  impatient  good  Mr.  Attorney,  gif% 

*  him  leave  to  speak.^     Here,  (says  the  reporter,)  *  Mr.  Atto^ 

*  ney  sat  down  in  a  chafe  and  would  speak   no  more  'till  the 

*  Commissioners  urged  and  entreated  him.'  The  trial  is  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  manners  of  that  age.  The  accused,  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  man  iq  England,  the  last  a[  tlioee 
great  men  equally  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  conduct,  wlio 
gave  character  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  a  man  of  a  compre- 
hensive genius,  of  daring  spirit  and  of  splendid  accomplislH 
meats.  His  fame  as  a  great  navigator,  an  enterprising  disco- 
verer, and  a  successful  commander  by  sea  and  land  resounded 
over  Europe.  He  was  adorned  with  the  unfading  glories  of  the 
Spanish  defeat  and  the  greener  laurels  of  Cadiz  and  FayaL 
He  was  not  dismayed  by  bis  hazardous  situation  ;  nor  discoa- 
corted  by  the  new  arena  in  which  he  was  to  contend  for  a  life, 
which  had  been  so  often  ventured  in  the  battles  of  his  country; 
in  a  technical  court  of  justice  without  counsel,  he  defended  him- 
self against  a  capital  charge  with  a  tamper,  a  skill,  a  spirit, 
which  alarmed  his  opponents,  and  converted  the  audtence 
firom  foes  to  friends. 

The  prosecutor  was  the  greatest  lawyer  and  one  of  the  great- 
est patriots  of  his  day ;  at  the  head  of  a  profession,  which,  by 
the  wise  institutions  of  his  country,  rivals  that  of  arms,  in  the 
honours  to  which  it  leads,  and  the  wealth  whici:  it  insures ;  then 
enjoying  a  professional  fame  which,  though  not  so  ripe  as  that 
which  has  since  identified  his  name  with  that  Common  Law 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  the  English  and  their  descendant! 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  shall  reverence  freedom ;  was  yet 
sufficiently  mature  to  have  been  allied  with  huynanity  and  cour- 
tesy ;  and  from  whom  might  have  been  expected  some  of  the 
sympathies  of  kindred  genius,  towards  *^a  great  man  faUen:" 
yet  what  are  the  epithets  which  Coke  applies  to  Raleigh: 
**  notorious  traitor,"  "  vile  and  execrable  traitor,"  "  Spanish 
heart  and  English  face,"  '*  viper,"  **  vile  viper,"  **  damnable 
atheist ;"  and  what  eagerness  does  he  discover,  that  the  accused 
may  not  escape  him :  taking  every  advantage,  misconstruiiv 
and  perverting  the  law,  offering  all  kinds  of  evidence,  and  ex- 
aggerating the  weakest ;  and  discovering  tbe  utmost  impatieDce 
at  anything  like  a  successful  defence  or  any  -amu'oach  to  a  con- 
clusive argument^  on  the  part  of  the  accused.  The  gross  ^tlieCr 
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are  an  evidence  of  a  coarse  and  unpolished  age ;  bnt  the  manage- 
ment of  the  prosecution  proves  not  only  a  devotedness  to  povver 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  display  itself  whenever  a  victim 
is  to  be  sacrificed  to  please  a  king  or  gratify  the  people ;  but  an 
ignorance  of  and  inattention  to  the  very  elements  of  freedom  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice*  However  plain  many  of 
these  principles  appear  now  to  us,  they  have  been  of  very  slow 
ift  owth,  and  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  most  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  them  under  all  possible  circumstances*  They  must 
become  the  inveterate  habit  of  the  courts*  The  escape  of  the 
guilty,  in  obedience  to  the  general  rules  of  criminal  evidence, 
should  never  be  the  subject  of  peevish  complaint  against  the  laws 
or  their  administrators.  If  they  sometimes,  nay  often  screen 
the  guilty,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  they  are  the  only 
safeguard  of  the  innocent. 

The  sentence  against  Raleigh  was  not  executed,  but  he  was 
confined  to  the  tower*  By  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  lady,  a 
part  of  his  personal  estate  was  remitted  to  him  by  the  crown,  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts  and  the  maintenance  of  his  family. 
The  King  also  granted  him  his  forfeited  life  estate  in  Shel- 
burne,  which  in  the  former  reign  he  had  entailed  upon  his  son. 
Lady  Raleigh  was  also  permitted  to  reside  with  him  in  the 
tower.  These  alleviations  of  his  calamity  had  begun  to  recon- 
cile him  to  it,  when  the  rapacious  favourite  of  the  king,  Carr, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset,  having  discovered  a  flaw  in 
Raleigh's  settlement,  induced  the  King  to  have  it  set  aside  at 
law,  and  to  make  him  a  grant  of  the  estate.  Thus,  for  ''want 
of  a  word,"  (as  Raleigh  says)  his  family  were  beggared,  and  he 
deprived  of  an  adequate  maintenance.  No  importunity  of  Ra- 
leigh, who  addressed  a  moving  letter  to  the  worthless  minion, 
could  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  grasp*  Raleigh  had  a  mind 
of  too  much  hardihood  for  despondency ;  and  he  sought  relief 
from  his  distresses  in  the  resources  of  his  genius  and  the  pursuit 
of  science  and  letters*  These  recommended  him  to  the  Queen 
and  to  Prince  Henry.  The  Queen  he  relieved  of  a  fever  by  a 
preparation  which  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  enabled  him  to 
make ;  which  *^ great  cardkU^^  (as  he  has  styled  it)  was  afterwards 
administered  to  the  Prince,  but  came  too  late*  It  was,  as  he 
has  informed  us,  for  the  instruction  of  this  prince,  a  youth  of. 
rare  promise,  that  he  applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  his  His* 
tory  of  the  World*  He  had  obtained  the  Prince's  confidence  $ 
had  been  consulted  by  him  on  some  aflkirs  of  state,  and  wrote 
for  him  many  valuable  tracts.  The  Prince  was  pleased  to  say 
of  Raleigh, ''  that  no  king  but  his  fiither,  wouM  keep  suoh  a  hird 
in  a  cage." 
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Prince  Henry  procured  from  the  King,  who  emnpenmited  bi* 
ibvourite  for  the  loss,  a  grant  of  Raleigh's  estate,  intending  to 
restore  it  to  him,  but  his  sadden  death  defeated  his  benevolent 
design,  and  the  King  returned  it  to  Carr,  but  not  without  first 

Jaying  to  Baleigh  one*third  of  its  value.  During  his  long  eon- 
nementy  he  wrote  upon  various  subjects ;  but  his  great  work 
was  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  imprisonment,  for  which  he  would  never 
have  found  leisure  but  for  that  calamity.  His  literary  fame  is 
owing  to  his  luckless  fete*  Had  he  continued  a  statesman  and 
eourtier,  he  never  could  have  devoted  himself  to  that  laborious 
undertaking.  How  mudi  of  the  fame  of  great  men  has  arisen 
from  the  depth  of  affliction  and  disgrace !  The  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero  and  of  Bacon,  and  the  histories  of  Raleigrb  and 
Clarendon,  we  owe  as  much  to  their  misfortunes  as  their  genius. 
The  History  of  the  World  was  published  just  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  1644.  It  has  passed  through  eleven  editions, 
besides  being  abridged,  ^nd  is  still  read  not  only  for  instruetion 
but  delight.  In  the  early  part  of  the  work,  he  dives  into  the 
depths  of  theology,  treats  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable,  and 
wanders  deeply  in  the  mazes  of  labbinical  learning.  He  has 
devoted  a  chapter  of  fifteen  sections  to  the  place  of  paradise, 
and  another  of  four,  to  its  two  chief  trees.  Though  he  does  not 
adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  place  paradise  under  the  equi- 
Doctial  line,  he  repels  the  objection  of  Thomas  Aquioas,  of  *^  its 
distemperate  heat ;''  for  recollecting,  probably,  the  climate  of 
his  beloved  Guiana,  he  says — ^  Now  we  find  that  these  hottest 
'regions  of  the  world,  seated  under  the  equinoctial  line,  or  near 
'it,  are  so  refreshed  with  a  daily  gale  of  easterly  wind  (which 

*  the  Spaniards  call  the  Brize)  that  doth  evermore  blow  strongs 

*  est  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  the  downright  beams  of  the  sua 

*  cannot  so  much  master  it,  that  there  is  any  inconvenience  or 
'  distemperate  heat  found  thereby ;  next,  the  nights  are  so  eold, 
'  fresh  and  equal,  by  reason  of  the  entire  interposition  of  the 

*  earth,  (as  for  those  places  which  I  myself  have  seen  near  the 

*  line  and  under  it)  I  know  nu  other  part  of  the  world  <^  equal  or 

*  better  temper.    And  the  greatest  part  of  those  regions  hetve  so 

*  many  goodly  rivers,  fountains  and  little  brooks,  abundance  of 

*  high  cedars  and  other  stately  trees  casting  shade,  so  many  sorts 
*  *  of  delicate  fruits  ever  bearing,  and  at  all  times  beautified  with 

*  blossom  and  flruit,  both  green  and  ripe,  as  it  may  of  all  other 
'  parts,  be  best  oompared  to  the  Paradise  of  iklea;  ibe  boi^hs 

*  and  branches  are  never  unclothed  and  left  naked,  dmr  aap 

*  creepeth  not  under  ground  into  the  root,  fearing  tbe  is^iiury  of 

*  the  frost,  iior  doth  Poasona  at  any  tiese  despise  her  witkered 
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*  biisbftod  VertUQiiHifi  io  bis  winter-quarters  and  old  aore/*     He 
does  not  admit  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  the  Ficus  Indica. 

*  For  this  Indian  fig-tree  is  not  so  rare  a  plant  as  Becanus  coq- 
'  cei?eth,  who,  because  he  found  it  no  where  eUe,  would  needs 

*  draw  the  garden  of  Paradise  to  the  tree,  and  set  it  by  the  river 

*  Acesioes.     But  many  parts  of  the  world  have  them ;  and  I 

*  myself  have  seen  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  one  valley,  not 

*  far  fVom  Pana  in  America.     They  grow  in  moist  grounds,  and 

*  in  this  manner :  After  they  are  first  shot  up  some  twenty  or 

*  thirty  foot  in  length,  they  spread  a  very  large  top,  having  no 

*  bough  or  twig  in  the  trunk  or  stem  ;  for  from  the  utmost  ends 

*  of  the  head  branches,  there  issueth  out  a  gummy  juice,  which 

*  hangeth  downward  like  a  cord  or  sinew,  and  within  a  few  months 

*  reacheth  the  ground,  which  it  no  sooner  toucheth,  but  it  taketh 

*  root,  and  then  being  filled  both  from  the  top  boughs  and  from 

*  his  own  proper  roots,  tbi3  cord  nraketh  itself  a  tree  exceeding 

*  hastily    From  the  utmost  boughs  of  these  young  trees,  there 
^  fall  again  the  like  cords,  which  in  one  year  and  less  (in  that 

*  world  of  a  perpetual  spring)  become  also  trees  of  the  bigness 

*  of  the  nether  pari  of  a  lance,  and  as  straight  as  art  or  nature 

*  can  make  anything,  casting  such  a  shade  and  making  such  a 

*  kind  of  grove  as  no  other  tree  in  the  world  can  do.     Now  one 
'  of  these  trees,  considered  with  all  his  young  ones,  may,  indeed, 

*  shroud  four  hundred  or  four  thousand  horsemen  if  they  please, 
'for  they  cover  whole  vallies  of  ground  where  these  trees  grow 

*  near  the  sea-bank,  as  they  do  by  thousands,  in  the  inner  part  of 

*  Trinidad*     The  cords  which  fall  down  over  the  banks  into  the 

*  sea,  shooting  always  downwards  to  find  root  under  water,  are 
'  in  those  seas  of  the  Indies  where  oysters  breed,  entangled  in 

*  their  beds,  so  as  by  pulling  up  one  of  these  cords  out  of  the 
'  sea,  I  have  seen  five  hundred  oysters  hanging  in  a  heap  there- 

*  on ;  whereof  the  report  came  that  oysters,  grew  on  trees  in 
*India.'t 

These  lively  digressions,  however  out  of  place  in  a  regular 
history,  in  which  be  relates  from  his  personal  observation,  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  the  work ;  they  give  it  a  freshness  and 
originality,  and  bring  into  lively  contrfist  ancient  and  modern 
Story,  and  thus  reflect  their  mutual  lights.  But  it  is  not  only 
in  these  obscurer  parts  of  history  in  which  imagination  has  so 
much  scope,  and  where  the  poeta  and  rabbins  are  the  best  au* 
tbority,  that  Sir  Walter  excels*  He  appears  to  have  mastered 
the  authentic  parts  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  and  is 
not  a  mete  compiler  from  ancient  annals,  but  brings  his. good 

•Hirtoi:^oftlM>Woild,b.t  f>.&  «&    .         tlbkl.  b.i.  c4.  »2. 
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sense  and  experience  to  our  aid  in  his  reflections  on  the  eharae- 
ters  of  men,  the  manners  of  nations,  and  the  causes  and  conse- 
qnences  of  events. 

One  would  not  have  expected  from  Raleigh  what  he  says  of 
courage,  in  speaking  of  Alexander  the  Great.  *  FoV  bis  per- 
'  son  it  is  very  apparent  that  he  was  as  valiant  as  any  man,  a 
'  disposition,  taken  hy  itself,  not  much  to  be  admircnl ;  for  I  am 

*  confident  that  he  had  ten  thousand  men  in  his  army  as  daring 
'as  himself.     Surely,  if  adventurous  natures  were  to  be  com- 

*  mended  simply,  we  should  confound  that  virtue  with  the  hardi- 

*  ness  of  thieves,  ruffians  and  mastiflfdogs.  For  certainly  it  is 
'  noways  praiseworthy  but  in  doing  good  things  and  in  the  per- 

*  formance  of  those  lawful  enterprizes  in  which  we  are  employed 
'for  the  service  of  our  kings  and  commonweals.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  among  the  most  learned  books  in  the  English 
language,  there  being  scarcely  anything  relating  to  human  na- 
ture, upon  which  he  has  not  touched*  Though  he  has  beeo 
called  a  free-thinker,  and  was  oqce  charged  by  his  enemies  with 
atheism,  he  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  sacred 
scriptures.  As  a  specimen  of  his  skill  as  a  commentator,  a 
passage  may  be  referred  to  on  a  much  controverted  subject  of 
late. 

*  I  find  not  in  scripture  (says  he)  any  warrant  to  oppreu  men 
'with  bondage,  unless  the  lawfulness  thereof  be  sufficiently  in- 
'timated,  where  it  is  said  that  a  man  shall  not  be  punished  for 
'the  death  of  a  servant  whom  he  hath  slain  by  correction,  if  the 

*  servant  live  a  day  or  two,  because  heiihismfmey^  (Exod.21.21) 
« or  else  by  captivity  of  the  Midianitish  girls,  (Num.  31.  9)  whieh 
'  were  made  bond  slaves,  and  the  sanctuary  had  a  part  of  them 
^for  the  Lord^s  tribute.  Doubtless,  the  custom  hath  been  very 
'ancient;  for  Noah  (Gen.  9.  25)  laid  this  curse  upon  Canaan, 
'  that  he  should  be  a  servant  of  servants,  and  Abraham  bad  of 
'  Pharaoh,  among  other  gifts,  men  servants  and  maid  servants, 
'  (Gen.  12. 16)  which  were  none  other  than  slaves.    The  Cbris- 

*  tian  religion  is  said  to  have  abrogated  this  old  kind  of  servility, 
'  but  surely  they  are  deceived  that  think  so.  St.  Paul  desired 
'  the  liberty  of  Onesimus,  whom  he  had  won  unto  Christ ;  yet 
'  wrote  he  for  this  unto  Philemon  by  way  of  request,  craving  it 
'  as  a  benefit,  not  urging  it  as  a  duty.  Agreeable  hereto,  n  the 
'  direction  which  the  same  St.  Paul  givetb  unto  servants.  Let 
'every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called; 
«  art  thou  called,  being  a  servants*  care  not  for  it,  but  if  thou 
^mayst  be  made  free^  chuse  it  rather.     (1  Cor.  7.  20.  21.)    b 

*  A0XA02  a  slave.— See  PaiUmrst's  Greek  Lukonw 
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'  England  we  had  many  bood  servants,  until  the  time  of  her  last 
^ civil  wars;  and  I  think  that  the  laws  concerning  villainage  are 

*  stiJI  in  force,  of  which  the  latest  are  the  sharpest.     And  now 

*  since  slaves  were  made  free,  which  were  of  ^reat  use  and  ser* 
^  vice,  there  are  grown  up  a  rabble  of  rogues,  cut  purses  and  other 

*  the  like  trades  ;  slaves  in  nature,  though  not  in  law.** 

Warburton  commends  the  conclusion  of  the  history  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  sentiments  and  expression.  The  whole  would 
be  too  long  for  insertion,  especially  after  so  many  extracts;  but 
it  closes  with  this  burst.  '  O  eloquent,  just  and  mighty  death  ! 
'whom  none  could  advise,  thou  hast  persuaded;  what  none 
'  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flat- 
'  tered,  thou  only  hast  east  out  of  the  world  and  despised^: 
'  thou  hast  drawn  togethe&all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the 
'  pride,  cruelty  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with 

*  these  two  narrow  words — Hicjacei.^ 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  publication  of  his  history  directly 
contributed  to  his  release  from  prison.  Though  the  King  was 
himself  an  author,  he  might  not  have  favoured  the  work.  Roy- 
al authors  are  as  subject  to  jealousy  as  others.  It  has  been 
said  that  some  of  his  courtiers  led  him  to  believe,  *  that  it  was 
'  a  secret  history,  and  that  Scotch  faces  were  to  be  seeip  in  it 
'  struck  upon  old  Jewish,  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  shoulders.* 

His  long  imprisonment  had  softened  the  minds  of  his  ene- 
mies; his  great  work  had  excited  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
in  his  behalf;  the  Queen  befriended  him ;  Cecil  was  now  dead; 
Somerset  in  prison ;  and  the  friends  of  Villiers,  the  new  favour- 
ite, had  received  a  bribe.  These  causes  conspired  to  his  dis- 
charge. He  also  proposed  to  renew  his  old  project,  and  to  go 
in  quest  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  a  country  which  he  hud  ex- 
plored, in  which  King  James  had  by  a  charter  authorized  set- 
tlements, and  with  which  Raleigh  had  kept  up  an  intercourse 
while  in  prison.  Raleigh,  when  released  from  prison,  raised 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  assisted  by  other  adventurers, 
fitted  out  a  fleet  to  proceed  to  Guiana,  under  the  King^s  com- 
mission ;  which  was  granted,  notwithstanding  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  denounced  the  voyage  as 
piratical  and  hostile. 

By  the  commission,  he  was  authorized  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and 
appointed  sole  governor  and  commander  of  all  persons  under 
faim,  with  power  over  them  *  in  cases  capital  and  criminal  as 
<  well  as  civil;'  and  with  authority  in  case  of  rebellion  or  muti- 
ny by  sea  or  land,  to  exercise  martial  law.     Various  difficul- 

*  History  of  tbe  World,  b.  v.  o.  ii.  p.  966^ 
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lies  and  delays  impeded  tbe  voyafe:  he  touched  at  Mtenl 
Spanish  ports  on  tbe  way,  observing  towards  tbeni  the  notf 
guarded  and  peaceful  deportment.  Not  long  after  the  arri?tl 
of  the  fleet  at  Trinidad,  Raleigh  was  seized  with  a  fever,  wbidi 
brought  him  near  to  the  last  extremity  ;  while  slowly  reoovsN 
ing,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  he  was  obliged  to  piss 
the  expedition  which  he  could  no  longer  lead.  Tbey  bad  bees 
received  by  the  Indians  with  the  greatest  cordiality ;  who  recof* 
nized  Raleigh  as  an  ancient  visiter.  To  Keymis,  who  profess 
ed  a  knowledge  of  the  site  of  the  mine,  was  committed  the 
command  of  the  hoa\s  that  were  to  ascend  the  river,  with  strict 
instructions  to  pursue  steadily  the  discovery,  and  to  act  agsioft 
any  Spaniards  who  might  oppose  them,  only  on  tbe  defensive. 
Raleigh  remained  with  the  fleet  to  meet  any  attack  which  the 
Spaniards  might  make  on  it  by  sea,  and  secure  an  asylum  to  tbe 
boats  on  their  return.  Raleigh's  soa,  who  had  all  the  intrepid 
courage  and  romantic  ardour  of  his  father,  went  with  the  Key- 
mis.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  mioe; 
but  being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards^  tbey  not  only  defended 
themselves,  but  were  led  in  the  heat  of  the  action  to  pursuethe 
Hying^enemy,  towards  an  inconsiderable  town  called  St.  Thomas, 
where  young  Raleigh  being  killed,  tbey  stormed  tbe  tows 
and  set  it  on  fire.  This  death  completely  disGoncerted|K^ 
«nis;  and  though  he  afterwards  ascended  the  river  towards 
the  mine,  yet  when  he  found  himself  impeded  by  the  shal- 
lows in  the  river,  the  depth  of  the  thickets,  and  by  freqoest 
attacks  from  the  Spaniards,  who  bad  made  sense  attempts  at 
opening  the  mine,  he  abandoned  the  enterprize.  Keymis  upoa 
his  return  to  the  fleet,  being  reproached  by  Raleigh  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  the  burning  of  tbe  town,  and  the  relinquish* 
meat  of  the  search,  in  a  fit  of  despair  commiued  violence  oa 
himself.*    Among  the  papers  brot^ht  from  St.  Ttwrnas*,  wal 

*  Tbii  single  (act  is,  we  think,  a  sufficient  answer  to  Hume*s  loag  vindicatioii  W 
James  I.  Raleieh  was  a  soldier,  and  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  a  eallantbit 
a  rash  one.  He  would  never  have  reproached  Keymis  for  the  deadi  of  Ins  sot,  t 
his  life  has  been  lost  in  gallantly  assailinga  post  which  he  had  been  ordered  or  e(Ni» 
selled  to  attack.  If  the  capture  of  St.  Thomli  was,  on  the  other  band,  a  rash  ai4 
unauthorised  measure  of  Keymis,  the  reproaches  of  Sir  Walter  Roleif^  woaldte 
most  keenly  felt.  Apin,  it  tbe  whole  expedition  had  been,  as  Hoaie  saypowsd 
Intended  and  prepared  for  plunder,  on  what  ground  could  Keymis  have  been  at  ifl 
reproached  for  doing  that  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  perform,  for  captariof 
the  only  post  the  Spaniards  then  held  on  the  Oronoque :— or  why  censured  for  id 
exploring  the  mountainons  districts  of  Guiana,  If  the  capture  and  pionder  of  cftlil 
had  been  his  immediate  object:  or  why,  in  short, should  Raleigh  have  continued  idb 
during  the  expedition  of  Keymis,  and  have  quit  the  coast  imm^iately  onhis  retunitir 
as  Hurae  su^ests,  his  real  obiect  was  to  have  acouired  by  piracy  the  dwaas  of  |«^ 
chasing  a  pardon  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  Raleigh  appears  to  have  been  deepir 
chagrined.  The  mines*  the  mountainf>,  at  least,  to  whicn  Keymis  on  two  piecM' 
fug  voyages  had,  by  iris  own  accounts,  approached  wtthia  a  km  bUm,  wwe  sot 
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the  very  letter  in  which  Raleigh  had  communicated  io  confi- 
dence to  the  King  his  whole  plan.  This  satisfied  Raleigh, 
that  the  Spaniards  hud  been  too  well  prepared  for  him  to  au- 
thorize his  making  a  second  attempt  at  the  present  time ;  and 
dreading  the  fleet,  which  they  might  send  to  intercept  his 
now  disheartened  crew,  he  determined  to  withdraw  for  the  pre* 
sent,  purposing  at  first,  to  refit  in  Virginia  or  Newfoundland. 
His  crew  having,  however,  berime  disorderly,  and  even  risen 
into  mutiny  and  imprisoned  him  for  a  time,  he  determined 
after  quelling  them,  to  return  to  England.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  in  Europe  that  a  Spanish  town  had  been  bufnt,  and 
several  Spaniards  killed,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  broke  into  the 
rova I  presence,  exclaiming  with  insolent  familiarity,  *  Pirates, 
*  Pirates,  Pirates.' 

Now,  though  the  English  title  to  Guiana,  according  to  the 
laws  of  discovery,  authorized  the  expedition  to  it;  though  the 
King  well  knew  that  Raleigh's  voyage  was  to  that  country ; 
though  it  had  been  allowed  to  proceed,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  after  Raieigh  had 
furnished  a  sketch  of  his  project ;  though  it  was  notorious  that 
he  had  sailed  with  a  consideiable  force ;  though  be  was  autho« 
rized  by  his  commission  to  defend  himself;  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  understood  among  the  European  States,  as  a  kind  of 
law  of  nations  for  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  new  world, 
that  all  diflerences  were  to  be  settled  there  by  the  parties  on  the 
spot,  and  that  arms  were  to  decide  everything:  yet,  as  the  King 
in  the  mean  time,  was  aiming  at  a  Spanish  match  which  bade 
fair  to  yield  more  honour  and  treasure  than  the  mines  of  Guiana; 
and  as  the  artful  Gondomar  had  deluded  the  King  with  the 
fear,  that  Raleigh's  outrage  might  defeat  his  favourite  policy, 
it  was  determined,  upon  reasons  of  state,  to  sacrifice  him  to 
Spain.  « 

Though  Raleigh,  weighed  down  by  sickness  and  age,  and  the 
death  of  his  heroic  son,  returned  to  England  with  a  heavy 
heart,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  the  remotest  idea,  that 
he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  the  unhappy  termination  of  his  en«- 
terprize.  He  was,  therefore,  proceeding  with  all  despatch  for 
London,  after  having  landed  at  Portsmouth,  when  it  was  deem- 
ed prudent  at  court,  before  he  took  the  alarm,  to  despatch  a 

visited,  the  party  had  taraed  aside,  and  voud^  Raleigh  killed  in  a  military  enter- 
prise, which  made  no  part  of  the  real  object  ot  the  eipedition.  and  the  command* 
er  must  have  felt  that  while  every  object  of  this  voyage  bad  been  defeated,  he 
would  probably  incur  the  censure  and  displeasure  of  his  own  government.  Hence 
the  bitterness  of  his  reproaches  to  Keymia,  reproaches  which  caused  that  gallaat 
i^lcer  to  pet  an  end  to  mi  life. 
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gpy  with  a  power  to  apprehend  him,  after  watcfaii^  and  entrap- 
f\ng  him.     It  was  so  long  before  Raleigh  couM  be  induced  to 
believe  his  life  at  hazard,  that  he  neglected  several  opportu- 
nities of  escape,  and  was,  after  some  feeble  attemps  to  flj, 
lodged  in  the  Tower*     In  the  mean  time,  the  thief-taker,  that 
had  been  sent  after  him,  under  the  guute  of  friendship,  tak* 
ing  the  advantage  of  a  mind  overwhelmed  by  grief  and  sick* 
ness,  had  become  privy  to  some  efforts  of  flight  and  some  petty 
artifices  for  delay,  which  were  exaggerated  against  bin,  with 
all  the  zeal  and  malignity  of  a  hireling.     Raleigh  being  lodg- 
ed in  the  Tower,  it  was  now  pretended,  that  his  gold  mine  was 
altogether  a  fabrication  to  procure  his  release ;  and  it  was  for- 
gotten in  the  determination  to  sacrifice  him,  that  Guiana  had 
long  been  a  favourite  object  with  Raleigh;  that  twenty  jears 
before,  he  had  visited  it  at  a  great  expense,  explored  it,  favour- 
ably impressed  the  natives  with  his  views  of  settlement,  ur^red 
the  Queen  to  colonize  it,  published  a  glowing  account  of  it, 
and  always  contended  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  fruitful  in 
gold.     Nor  was  it  adverted  to,  that  he  was  not  let  out  of  priwo 
merely  to  go  in  search  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  his  head ;  and  that 
when   released   by  a  concurrence  of  circumstanees,  he  might 
have  abandoned  the  enterprize  if  he  had  thought  fit,  or  at  ajqr 
rate  could  have  purchased  an  abandonment  of  it,  as  lie  had 
bought  himself  out  of  prison.     It  cannot  be  fairly  doubted,  that 
Raleigh,  whatever  might  have  been  the  faith  of  otheis,  firmlj 
believed  that  Guiana  was  a  golden  region,  and  would  prove, 
upon  a  rigorous  search,  rich  in  mines ;  though  theextent  and  value 
of  them  could  only  be  ascertained  by  founding  a  colony  there. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  object  which  he  aimed  at  from  fitst 
to  last;  and  he  probably  hoped  by  his  last  voyage  to  excite  the 
King  or  private  adventurers  to  such  an  undertaking  ;  and  if  he 
bad  been  foatunate  enough  to  procure  more  undoubted  evidence 
of  golden  mines  there,  be  misrht  have  given  rise  to  a  colony, 
and  thus  restored  his  fame,  retrieved  his  fortunes,  and  acquired 
the  confidence  of  the  crown.     This  would  appear  to  be  a  loefe 
rational  account  of  his  design,  than  the  supposition  of  a  hostile 
Toyage  meditated  by  him  against  Spain.     The  burning  of  the 
petty  town  of  St.  Thomas  during  his  absence,  seems  much  more 
like  an  accident  in  a  principal  action,  than  the  object  of  the 
expedition.     He  could  have  found  richer  towns,  and  no  better 
defended,  if  spoil  had  been  his  object.     He  held  that  he  had  a 
ritfht  to  penetrate  into  Guiana,  whether  he  found  Speaiardi 
there  or  not,  in  pursuit  of  those  mines,  which  he  had  discof- 
ered  when  he  first  explored  the  country ;  and  the  King  was  dis- 
tinctly informed  where  he  was  going,  and  might  have  known 
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whether  thelre  were  Spaniards  there  or  not,  and  in  authorizing 
defence  implied  that  opposition  mi^ht  attend  the  search. 

That  Raleigh,  knowingf  the  pacific  temper  of  the  King,  and 
feeling  his  own  suspected  condition,  should  venture  upon  a 
Toyage  of  plunder,  with  the  hope  of  making  his  peace  with 
the  spoils,  implies  a  folly  and  audacity  entirely  foreign  to  his 
character. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  defeated  project  would 
have  been  immediate  flight ;  to  return  to  England  after  a  piracy 
which  had  produced  no  prize-money  to  buy  a  pardon,  was  the 
last  consummation  of  human  folly.  This  position  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  it  was  pretended  against  the  notorious  fact,  that  he  had 
been  brought  back  a  prisoner  by  his  crew ;  a  slander  which 
be  refuted  with  his  dying  breath. 

The  King,  aware  of  public  opinion,  would  not  venture  to  bring 
Raleigh  to  trial  for  piracy  and  making  war  upon  Spain  :  he 
knew  he  could  not  have  found  a  jury  to  convict  him.  The  old 
attainder  was  therefore  resorted  to.  It  was  alleged  that  Ra- 
leigh had  never  been  pardoned ;  as  if  a  formal  pardon  were 
necessary,  when  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  execute  the 
infamous  verdict ;  when  Cobham  and  Grey  and  Markham  had 
been  pardoned  on  the  scaflbid  ;  when,  after  fourteen  years  of 
imprisonment,  Raleigh  was  not  only  released  from  prison,  res- 
tored to  his  liberty,  and  allowed  to  leave  the  country  upon  a 
distant  voyage,  but  entrusted  by  the  King's  commission  with 
the  command  of  a  fleet ;  appointed  the  governor  and  comman- 
der of  the  forces  under  him,  and  authorized  to  exercise  martial 
law. 

Lord  Bacon  had  considered  this  commission  a  pardon ;  for 
when,  no  doubt,  a  formal  pardon,  if  it  had  been  deemed  neces- 
sary, could  have  been  purchased  of  the  Crown,  Raleigh  was 
told  by  him,  *  Sir,  the  knee-timber  of  your  voyage  is  money. 

*  Spare  your  purse  in  this  particular,  for  upon  my  tife  you  have 

*  a  suflicient  pardon  for  all  that  is  passed  already,  the  King 
'  having  under  hb  broad  seal  made  you  admiral  of  your  fleet, 
'  and  given  you  power  of  the  martial  law  over  your  officers  and 
^  soldiers.' 

The  Ju'flges  having  been  directed  to  proceed  to  execution 
against  him,  he  was  ordered  to  be  taken  from  the  Tower  to 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  next  day  he  was  brought 
into  court  with  a  fever  upon  him ;  when  the  King's  attorney 
prayed  execution  of  the  old  judgment  of  treason,  and  concluded 
with  expressing  his  compassion  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
day,  *  for  (said  he)  the  accused  hath  been  a  star  at  which  the 
^  world  have  gazed,  but  stars  may  fall,  nay,  they  must  fall,  when 
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^they  trouble  the  sphere  whereio  they  abide.'  Raleiurb,  eies- 
•in^  hifi  voice,  now  enfeebled  by  siekness,  pleaded  his  MajeMj'i 
late  eommission,  whieh  having  clothed  him  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  implied  the  piardoa  of  km  in  whom  such  confi- 
dence was  reposed ;  *  a  trust  (said  Raleigh)  undertaken  for  the 

*  honour  of  my  sovereign,  and  to  enrich  his  kingdom  with  gold, 

*  of  the  ore  whereof  this  hand  hath  found  and  taken  in  Guiana.' 
Then,  proceeding  to  account  for  the  miscarriage  of  that  enter- 
pize,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  very  briefly  told 
him  that  treason  could  not  be  pardoned  by  implication*  Raleigh 
DOW  threw  himself  upon  the  King's  mercy,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  old  judgment,  whose  harshness  his  Majesty  had 
himself  admitted,  would  not  now  at  this  remote  day  be  revived 
against  him*  The  Chief  Justice  replied,  that  under  that  judg- 
ment Raleigh  had  long  since  been  dead  in  law,  but  had  been 
spared  hitherto  by  the  King's  clemency ;  but  that  new  oflfeiices 
had  stirred  up  his  Majesty's  justice  to  revive  what  the  law  had 
formerly  cast  upon  him.  '1  know  (said  he)  that  you  have  beea 
^  valiant  and  wise,  and  I  doubt  not  you  retain  these  virtues,  for 
^now  you  shall  have  occasion  to  use  them.     Your  faith  bath 

*  heretofore  been  questioned,  but  I  am  resolved  you  are  a  good 

*  christian,  for  your  book,*  which  is  an  admirable  work,  dodi 

*  testify  as  much,    I  could  give  you  counsel,  but  I  know  you  cas 

*  apply  to  yourself  far  better  than  I  am  able  to  give  you.  Yet,  as  if 
reluctant  to  quit  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  rhetorie, 
he  proceeded,  '  I  give  you  the  oil  of  comfort,  though  in  respect 
'  I  am  a  minister  of  the  law,  mixed  with  vinegar.  Sorrow  wiH 
*not  avail  you  in  some  kind;  for  were  you  pained,  sorrow 
^  would  not  ease  you ;  were  you  afflicted,  sorrow  would  not  re- 

*  lieve  you ;  were  you  tormented,  sorrow  would  not  content  you; 

*  and  yet  the  sorrow  for  your  sins  would  be  an  everlasting  oom- 

*  fort  to  you.  As  to  death,  you  must  do  as  that  valiant  captain 
^  did,  who,  perceiving  himself  in  danger,  saidin  defiaaoe  of  death, 
^  Death  thou  eipeotept  me;  but  maugre  this  spite,  I  expect  tbee. 

*  Fear  not  death  too  much,  nor  fear  death  too  little ;  not  too 

*  much  lest  you  fail  in  your  hope,  nor  too  Uttle  lest  you  die  pre- 

*  sumptuously.' ' 

Of  his  witty  consolation,  the  Chief  Juatioe  was  not  apariog; 
but  the  respite  of  some  time  to  *'  settle  his  affairs  and  miad," 
'  which  leisure  (said  Ralei^erb)  I  beseech  you,  think  that  I  era?e 
^  not  to  gain  one  minute  of  life,  for  being  now  old,  sick  and  is 
<  disgrace,  life  is  wearisome  to  me,'  was  refused  to  him ;  fer 
though  the  King  was  then  abseat  fiom  LondoOy  a  warrant  for 

*  The  Hiftoiy  of  tlia  Woild 
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bis  execution,  dated  the  day  of  his  sentence,  Was  hmnediatelf 
produced,  and  the  execution  ordeied  for  the  next  day,  the  29th 
^f  October,  1618.  Thus  as  his  son,  Carew  Raleigh,  observed, 
'  bis  father  was  condemned  for  bein^  h  friend  to  the  Spaniards, 
*  and  lost  his  life  for  being  their  enemy.'* 

In  the  Gate-house  that  night  he,  probably,  wrote  the  copy  of 
Terses  wbich  were  there  found  in  his  Bibte^* 

^  Even  such  is  Time !  who  takes  in  trust 

*  Our  youth,  our  joys,  and  all  we  have ; 

*  And  pays  us  but  with  eanh  and  dust : 

*  Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  |rra?e, 

*  When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

*  Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 

*  But  from  that  earth,  that  grave  and  dust, 

*  The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust.* 

In  a  conversation  with  the  divine  who  attended  him  on  the 
scaffold,  he  expressed  great  contempt  for  <leath,  which,  he  sai<l, 
be  had  never  feared ;  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  oo 
the  block  than  by  a  fever.  He  ascribed  his  composure  to  his 
trust  in  the  goodness  of  God.  He  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  execution,  and  smoked  his  pipe  with  as  much  indif- 
ference, as  if  he  was  only  going  upon  a  journey. 

He  was  taken  to  the  Old  Pakice  Yard,  Westminster.  He 
stscended  the  scaffold  with  a  serene  aspect,  and  saluted  the  per- 
sons present.  He  expressed  some  apprehension  of  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  return  of  his  fever,  and  ho|>ed  that  those  who  were 
near  him,  would  ascribe  any  failure  of  voice  or  paleness  of  coun- 
tenance to  that  disorder,  and  not  to  the  fear  of  death.  Then 
looking  towards  a  window,  where  were  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
other  noblemen,  he  raised  his  voice  that  they  might  hear  him ; 
upon  which  they  left  their  seats  and  approached  the  scaffold. 
Be  then  denied  that  he  had  been  brought  home  as  a  prisoner 
by  his  crew,  and  calling  upon  his  officers  for  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  affinned  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  suppressed  a 
mutiny  in  his  ship,  and,  in  the  fearlessness  of  innocence,  had 
brought  back  his  men  to  their  duty  and  to  England ;  and,  turning 
to  the  Earl  of  Arundef,  he  appealed  to  him  whether  he  had  not 
redeemed  the  pledge  given  in  the  gallery  of  his  ship,  of  returning 
to  England,  whether  successful  or  unfortunate.  **  Those  (said 
Arundel)  were  the  last  words  you  said  to  me."  He  solemnly 
denied  that  the  expedition  to  Guiana  was  a  feint  to  procure  his 
liberty. 

His  own  condition  reminding  him  now  of  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Essex,  he  disclaimed  the  charge  of  having  attended  his  execu-' 
tion  from  malignity  or  triumph ;  and  only  regretted  that  he  had 
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not  been  seen  by  E^^sex,  to  have  been  reconciled  to  him,  when 
that  nobleman  with  that  purpose  inquired  for  him  from  the 
scaffold,  for  though  of  a  contrary  faction,  he  called  God  to  wit- 
ness that  he  bad  no  hand  in  his  death,  nor  bore  him  any  ill 
affection. 

He  concluded,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  and  now  T  intreat  you 
*will  all  join  me  in  prayer  to  that^reat  God  of  Heaven  whom 

*  I  have  grievously  offended  ;  (being  a  man  full  of  vanity,  who 

*  has  lived  a  sinful  life  in  such  callings  as  have  been  most  in- 
^  ducing  to  it,  for  I  have  been  a  ooldier,  a  sailor  and  a  courtier, 
'  which  are  courses  of  wickedness  and  vice,  which  his  Almighty 
'  goodness  will  forgive  me ;)  that  he  will  cast  away  mjf  sin$  firon 

*  mey  and  that  he  will  receive  me  into  everkuting  life.     So  I  take 

*  my  leave  of  you  all ;  making  my  peace  with  God.'  Then  sa- 
luting his  friends,  he  said,  *  I  have  a  long  journey  to  go,  there- 

*  fore  must  take  my  leave/  When  he  had  taken  off  his  gown 
and  doublet,  he  asked  to  see  the  axe;  and  repeating  his  request, 
said,  *  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  ?'  Feeling  the  edge  of  it,  he  saki, 
^  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases.' 
U|)on  being  asked  how  he  would  lie  on  the  block,  he  replied, 

*  if  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.' 
Having  reclined  his  head,  after  a  short  pause,  he  raised  his 
hand ;  at  which  signal,  his  head  was  severed  at  two  strokes; 
his  body  remaining  unmoved. 


Art.  YII. — Prodromtu  Systematis  naturalu  Regni  VegttdbSis^ 
sive  enumeratio  contractu  ordimm^  generum^  fpedemmque  plan' 
tarum  hucwsque  cognitamm^  jnxta  methodi  natwratit  normai 
digegta.  Auctore  Auo.  Pyramo  de  Candolle.  Paris.  ParsL 
1824.     Pars  U.  18i5.     Pars  HI.  1828. 

In  the  rapid  increase  of  knowledge  which  has  distinguished 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  every  department  of  science  has  felt  the  antrna- 
ting  influence  of  improvement.  The  spirit  of  investigation  if 
on  all  sides  awakened  and  excited,  and  if  its  intensity  has  not 
increased,  the  circumference  in  which  it  moves,  is  constantly 
becoming  more  wide  and  more  undefinable.  The  work  before 
us  may  well  suggest  such  refleetioiis.    It  is  scarcely  a  eeatmf 
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since  botany  began  to  claim  any  of  the  distinctions  of  science ; 
at  a  much  later  period  it  was  considered  as  so  small  a  branch  of 
the  department  of  natural  history,  that  it  was  generally  included 
in  it  as  a  subordinate,  although  a  favourite  study*    Even  now  it 
may  be  correctly  viewed  under  the  same  aspect ;  but  so  won- 
derfully have  the  branches  of  this  great  stock  expanded,  that 
botany  can  be  said  now  to  comprehend  many  ramifications  de- 
pendent on  itself,  each  of  which  may  occupy  and  amuse  the 
leisure  hours  of  a  long  life.     Vegetable  physiology,  the  distri- 
bution of  plants  as  well  as  of  animals  comprehending  the  prin- 
ciples of  classification,  descriptive  botany,  or  an  examination 
and  description  of  all  the  species  of  which  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  composed,  and  even  the  history  of  the  science,  are  each  of 
them  inquiries  of  great  extent.     In  descriptive  botany,  instead 
of  the  limit  which  was  once  supposed  to  circumscribe  its  objects, 
instead  of  the  ten  thousand  species  which  Linnaeus,  with  all  his 
information  and  in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm,  believed  would 
comprehend  all  the  existing  forms  of  vegetable,  life,  we  will  not 
say,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  that  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  are  rising  up  before  us,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ascertained  species  are  rapidly  approaching  to  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  new  species,  we  might  almost  say  new  genera  if 
not  families,  are  annually  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  re- 
corded names.     This  immense  muhitude,  while  retaining  the 
distinct  and  characteristic  features  of  vegetable  life,  is  yet  sub- 
divided by  strong  lines  of  demarcation  into  many  separate  tribes. 
The  first  and  roost  obvious  division  is  that  which  removes  from 
the  great  mass — though  we  sometimes  begin  to  duubt  which  is 
the  larger  portion — all  those  whose  organs  of  reproduction  are 
obscure  or  hidden,  those  cryptic  races,  which  the  greiit  father  of 
classification  supposed  to  delight  in  secret  wedlock,  giving  no 
manifestation  of  the  mysterious  law  by  which  their  forms  are 
perpetuated,  even  in  many  of  their  modifications  aflfording  some 
support  to  the  unphilosophical  doctrines  of  equivocal  or  spon- 
taneous generation.     This  class  is  itself  distributed  into  several 
families,  the  Filices,  Musci,  Algae,  Lichenes  and  Fungi  of  the 
Lin;i8ean  school,  each  of  which  has  exclusively  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  distinguished  naturalists,  and  still  offers  to  f»ersevering 
and  successful  sagacity,  the  lewards  which  science  bestows  on 
those  who  raise  the  veil  that  conceals  from  common  observers 
her  arangenients  and  her  principles.     Even  among  the  phee- 
nogamic  plants,  where  the  characters  are  more  obvious  and 
intelligible,  and  the  size  and  strufiure  more  conspicuous,  the 
numbers  are   multiplying  so  rapidly,  that   the  memory   caa 
scarcely  pursue  thaiu,  and  the  powers  of  discrimination,  if  not 
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lost,  would  be  bewildered  were  it  not  for  that  spirit  of  system 
which  has  arran|^ed  and  introduced  order  into  this  mif^hty  masSf 
and  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  trace  out  the  minute  but 
powerful  chords  which  connect  the  segments  togrether,  while 
it  assii^ns  to  each  portion,  to  each  group,  to  each  indtfidual 
member  or  being,  its  appropriate  and  characteristic  quaUtiet< 
Yet  with  all  the  aids  that  science  can  furnish,  this  division  may 
increase  so  much,  that  it  will  become  necessary  to  distribute 
the  task  of  examination  among  nmny  associates,  and  each, 
instead  of  grasping  at  the  whole  must  be  content  with  viewii^ 
distinctly  and  accurately  a  limited  portion*  Perhaps  in  a  short 
time  it  will  become  common  even  for  eminent  botanists,  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  some  of  those  large  and  prominent  groups 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  constitute  the  natural  families 
or  orders,  and  thns  by  studying  minutely  and  critically  thesepa^ 
rate  parts,  the  conjoined  labours  of  many  will  finally  render 
the  whole  science  more  correct,  more  complete,  moro  distinct, 
and  more  harmonious* 

Let  no  one  be  discouraged  because  his  knowledge,  though 
not  his  labours  will  appear  to  be  circumscribed ;  becausa  lie  can- 
not as  his  predecessors  were  supposed  to  do,  view  the  vast  domaia 
of  nature  as  well  in  its  minute  details  as  in  its  general  outlines. 
It  is  not  in  one  department  only  that  the  march  of  science  is 
moving  on,  as  if  in  an  interminable  progress.  Audax  Japeti 
genus,  the  aspiring  race  of  man  is  always  aiming  at  objects  that 
seem  beyond  its  powers.  By  these  efforts  to  compass  the  unat- 
tainable, it  is  perpetually  advancing,  and  though  it  n  now 
become  arduous  even  to  reach  the  bounds  wbieh  have  already 
been  explored,  yet  the  hnmbler  aspirant  if  he  do  not  labour  to 
extend  those  bounds,  to  become  himself  a  discoverer,  may  hope 
to  examine  carefully  and  accurately  the  space  which  bas  al- 
ready been  traversed.  In  every  branch  of  knowledge,  in  all,  at 
least,  which  depend  on  facts  for  their  support,  the  increase  and 
improvement  has  been  great  and  rapid.  In  every  department 
of  natural  history,  the  same  results  which  we  have  noticed  in 
botany  are  also  perceived.  Zoology  is  no  longer  the  atudy  of 
one  individual ;  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  and  fish,  and  insects, 
are  become  distinct  pursuits.  Even  the  different  orders  of 
insects,  as  of  vegetables,  have  attracted  and  fully  occupied 
different  observers,  and  their  forms,  and  habits,  and  splendid 
drapery  have  been  noted  and  delineated,  until  the  imaginatioB 
is  almost  become  wearied  with  contemplating  the  boondlets 
variety  of  organized  beings,  and  the  variety  scarcely  less 
|K>undless  of  habits,  instincts  and  qualities.  Let  no  one,  we 
xepmt  it,  be  discouraged  if  in  this  wide  theatre  bis  occopatioii 


aii4  r«0e«rehi!9  should  appear  to  be  more  restricted.  He  profili 
by  the  labours  of  all ;  and  if  be  can  no  longer  bestow  a  very 
mioote  inspection  upon  each  member  of  each  group,  wbere 
**  numbers  wirbout  number"  crowd  around  him,  yet  bis  gene* 
ral  views  will  be  more  correct  and  satisfattory,  bis  generaliza- 
tions more  true  and  more  profooml,  as  ihey  will  be  derived  from 
the  determination  of  a  greater  number  of  individual  facts.  By 
the  divinion  and  subdivision  of  research,  the  myriads,  whom  no 
one  person  could  examine  and  describe,  will  all  fall  to  the  »1* 
lotment  of  some  inquirer,  and  be  made  to  afford  some  items  to 
the  general  mass  of  human  knowledge. 

Nor  should  the  perpetual  expansion  of  this  circumference 
deter  the  lover  of  natural  history  from  engaging  in  its  study.  It 
should  rather  be  a  gratification  to  him  that  his  occupatKHis  will 
be  interminable,  that  curiosity,  in  its  own  nature  insatiaUey 
shall  be  supplied  by  fountains  in  themselves  exhaustless.  fai 
no  pursuit,  pisrhaps,  in  which  man  engages,  does  he  enter  with 
so  pure  and  diriuterested  an  enthusiasm,  with  such  devoted  and 
excbsive  ardour.  There  is  none  in  which  successful  results 
appear  to  give  more  unmingled  pleasure.  Labor  ipse  volup* 
tas,  is  the  niotto  which  should  always  be  inscribed  on  his 
banner.  When  we  have  seen  the  wish  expressed,  that  the 
Taletudinarian  could  find  **  some  light  and  pleasant  mental  pur- 
suit that  can  be  taken  up  and  reliiHiuished  at  pleasure,  without 
producing  much  excitement,"  we  have  been  constantly  remind** 
ed  of  the  resources  which  natural  history  could  supply.  How 
often,  and  how  easily  could  its  allurements  make  the  dyspeptic 
ferget  his  unquiet  feelings,  the  infirm  his  lassitude  and  distress; 
they  might  even  cause  the  fretful  traveller  to  cease  murmuring 
at  rough  roads,  lost  breakfitsts  or  forgotten  luncheons;  or  smooth 
the  bed  of  him  who  wanders  amidst  the  unbroken  silence  and 
deep  soHtudes  of  natnre. 

Amidst  this  ample  range  which  botany  now  opens  to  our  re* 
searches,  it  will  be  proper  to  Emit  our  own  speculations.  We  shall, 
therefm-e,  at  present,  confine  our  observations  to  the  arrange* 
mentand  distribution  of  plants  and  their  subsequent  descripi  ion, 
and  in  a  country  where  these  subjects  have  occupied  but  little  of 
the  public  attention,  we  may,  we  hope,  be  excused,  if  we  indulge 
in  some  prehmioary  discussion,  and  offer  some  ressarks 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  appear  inappropriate 
if  not  superftuotts. 

We  have  Ibrmerly  remarked,*  <«  that  it  is  the  great  aim 
of  natural  history,  when  considered  as  a  science,  to  group  and 
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«ad  prepertjr  of  each  substanee  must  be  aiioertfttiied  and  eom- 
pared.  In  each  division,  each  i^roup,  hov^ver  if  may  he  4efio* 
mina^^f  no  individual  shouM  be  admitted  in  which  all  the 
essential  eharaeters  of  the  famHjr  are  not  combined.  The 
genera  and  species  into  which  they  are  distributed,  shooM  all 
possess  the  same  essential  features,  with  oalj  such  modi6ca* 
lions  as  shall  not  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  character.  When* 
ever  these  features  begin  to  vary  in  a  narked  de^ee*  the  func- 
tions to  increase  or  diminish,  new  groups  must  be  formed,  and 
this  series  or  succession  of  new  tribes  must  be  continued  through 
the  Whole  domain  of  nature.  These  groups  can  afterwards  be 
thrown  into  separate  and  larger  associations  connected  toge- 
ther by  fewer  elements,  and  by  a  smaller  number  of  the  moat 
important  characters,  and  this  process  can  be  repeated  and 
continued,  until  they  are  all  resolved,  or  rather  traced  upwards 
by  fundamental  characters,  to  one  or  other  af  the  three  pri- 
mitive forms  of  sensitive,  vegetative  or  inorganic  existence,  b 
is  obvious  therefore,  that  such  an  arrangement  requires  a  pro- 
found investigation  of  the  composition  and  structure  of  CTecy 
form  and  substance,  which  nature  has  produced.  It  Boost  as  a 
eonsequeaoe  very  slowly  acquire  perfection.  It  calb  for  the 
co-operation  of  every  student  of  natural  science.  Evee  if  svr- 
Tounded  with  difficulties,  it  should  constantly  be  considered  as 
the  chief  oliject  of  our  inquiries,  as  the  final  Kmh  of  oar  re- 
searches. Linuttus,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  individiial,  Mfto- 
ral  history  has  been  iadebted  for  its  arrangemeots,  a  I  moat  for 
its  creation  as  a  science,  while  he  constructed  and  uaed  artifi- 
cial systems,  because  knowledge  in  bis  day  admitted'  of  no 
other,  yet  looked  to  natural  arrangeaieats  as  the  ultiaMUeaioi  of 
all  our  studies.  '^Methodus  natiiralis  ultimas  fiais  botanrices 
est  et  erit,'*  is  his  strong  and  pointed  expression,  and  in  another 
place  he  adds,  **  Primum  et  uitimum  hoc  in  hotaaicis  dosidc 
ratum  est.'* 

Artificial  arrangements  are  generally  established  upon  a  fern 
important  and  permanent  features,  in  wliich  a  great  number  of 
individuals  have  been  found  to  agree.  They  facilitate  in  the  first 
instance  the  determination  of  species,  because  a  smaller  number 
of  characters,  frequently  a  single  one,  is  sufficient  for  this  parpose. 
Their  chief  value,  therefore,  is  the  readiness  with  which  tiiej 
'enable  us  to  arrange  any  newly  discovered  objects  aaKmg  the 
groups  or  sections  already  established,  or  to  recognise  any  ob- 
ject which  has  alf  eady  been  described.  But  they  tell  us  aocUag 
more  than  the  position  of  any  individual  in  an  arrangemeal  ia 
which  his  essential  qualities  have  not  been  consMered.  Their 
great  defect  is  that  they  direct  the  attention  too  exohiaavefy  to 
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those  characters  which,  in  the  formation  of  each  method,  are 
employed  aa  the  governing  or  guiding  principle.  Frequently 
these  become  the  only  object  of  research.  Sometimes  organs 
or  functions,  fiir  more  important  in  the  scale  of  existence  than 
those  which  have  been  assumed  as  essential  in  an  artificial  clas- 
sification, are  overlooked  or  disregarded,  and  we  are  thus  fre- 
quently presented  not  only  with  an  imperfect,  but  a  distorted  view 
of  satore.  It  must,therefore,  happen  occasionally  if  not  constant  ly, 
that  these  systems  connect  together  forms  which  are  not  truly 
allied,  and  that  their  principles  are  technical  and  hypothetical,  not 
comprehensive  and  profound.  When  in  a  natural  arrangement, 
the  real  |»lace  of  any  individual  is  determined,  his  nature,  his 
composition,  his  structure,  his  habits,  his  qualities,  are  at  once 
announced— -his  form  may  indeed  vary  from  that  of  his  associ- 
ates, but  his  essential  attiibutes  must  all  correspond.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  place  of  an  individual  is  assigned  m  an  arti- 
ficial arrangement,  nothing  is  determined  but  the  fart  of  his 
^  possessing  a  limited  number  of  peculiar  features.  While  the 
study  of  the  one  then  is  calculated  to  convey  only  a  partial 
and  incomplete  view  of  the  arrangements  and  operations  of  na- 
ture, the  knowledge  of  the  other  requires  the  investigation  of 
the  structure,  the  functions,  the  properties,  the  powers  of  all 
created  beinirs  ;  their  mutual  relations  and  dependencies ;  the 
great  principles  that  connect  together  the  organized  and  unor- 
ganized occupants  of  the  material  world;  the  wisdom  that  main- 
tains in  harniony,  and  blends  into  one  mighty  and  glorious  plan, 
so  many  jarring  and  discordant  elements^ 

While  we  make  these  acknowledgments,  however,  and  admit 
the  inferiority  of  artificial  systems,  let  us  not  deny  them  their 
due  merit.  It  is  of  great  moment  to  thone  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive pursuits  of  natural  history,  that  the  objects  once  described, 
should  be  readily  recognized,  and  the  new  species  which  they 
themselves  may  discover,  may  be  placed  in  some  position  where 
Ihey  may  be  easily  remembei'ed,  and  made  known  to  others. 
Artificial  methods  afford  this  convenience  at  present,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  some  of  those  which  are  now  termed  natural,  be- 
cause tbe  latter  are  by  no  means  perfect,  and  leave  great  scope 
for  hesitation  and  uncertainty.  Neither  should  we  forget  in  this 
discussion  tbe  important  services  which  they  have  rendered  to 
science.  It  is  from  the  publication  and  general  adoption  of 
good  artificial  systems,  that  may  be  dated  the  strong  impulse 
given  in  the  middle  of  the  htst  century  to  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history.  It  was  then  only  that  the  discoveries  of  the  enterprizing 
naturalist  could  be  rendered  intelligible;  that  his  researches 
Mukl  jpervade  all  nature ;  that  the  discrepancies  between  pitf  ecMr 
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nearly  allied  and  strongly  resembling  each  other,  oonU  be 
clearly  pointed  out,  that  the  connexion  between  those  widely 
separated,  could  be  traced  and  determined.  The  world  then, 
indeed;  began  to  be  astonished  at  the  unknown  and  unexpected 
richness  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Year  after  year 
added  to  the  multitudes  already  seen  and  distinguished ;  every 
country  poured  forth  its  peculiar  productions  in  almost  inexhaust- 
ible abundance.  And  after  a  century  distinguished  by  the  most 
unremitted  exertions,  by  the  most  adventurous,  toilsome,  perse- 
vering, and  even  hazardous  enterprizes,  the  tide  of  disoovery 
still  rolls  on  with  an  unabated  momentum,  the  labourers  multi- 
ply in  the  vineyard,  all  find  employment  and  share  in  the  tri- 
umphs of  success,  and  the  limits  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  imtiire 
are  still  as  undeterminate  as  on  the  proud  day  when  the  Systena 
Naturae  was  first  offered  as  a  guide  and  a  companion  to  the 
lovers  of  natural  history. 

There  is  also  another  important  service  which  artificial  sy9- 
tems  rendered,  perhaps,  incidentally  to  the  cause  of  science, 
which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  Besides  bringing  to  view, 
as  we  have  just  stated,  the  materials  for  the  construction  of 
natural  systems,  without  which  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
their  formation,  could,  perhaps,  never  have  been  obtained,  they 
aided  in  ascertaining  the  use  and  comparative  value  of  many 
organs  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  All,  in  truth, 
that  have  had  any  claim  to  notice,  have  been  founded  on  some 
affinities  which  it  was  important  to  understand.  Some  have  been 
fortunately  established  on  features,  or  principles,  intimately  and 
essentially  identified  with  the  foundation  of  science  itself.  And 
in  the  discussions  to  which  each  system  successively  gave  rise, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  comparative 
value  of  the  character  upon  which  each  was  based,  became  bet- 
ter understood.  Indeed,  it  was  ii|  these  discussions  that  the 
value  of  every  feature  and  every  function  that  constitute,  by 
their  union,  the  physical  whole  of  each  individual,  began  to  be 
studied,  and  the  true  principles  of  all  classification  to  be  clearly 
unfolded. 

But,  however  we  may  discuss  or  compare  the  particular 
methods  which  have  been  devised  for  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  all  material  substances,  on  the  great  importance  ci 
classification  itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  seems,  indeed, 
extraordinary,  that  enlightened  minds  should  have  questioned 
its  value ;  that  Buffon,  and  some  distinguished  naturalists,  who, 
even  at  the  present  day  adopt  his  prejudices,  should  disclaim  all 
assistance  from  the  labours  of  even  the  most  enlightened  wri- 
ters who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  this  subject*     For  if  it  is 
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almost  necessary  to  our  welfare  to  investigate  the  composition 
and  structure  of  all  natural  bodies ,  tbe  progress  and  duration  of 
existence  in  every  department  of  nature.     If  our  comfort,  our 
safety,  our  power^  are  affected  by  the  results  of  these  research- 
es— if  it  is  beneficial  to  study  the  different  organs,  by  which  their 
various  habits,  and  faculties  and  modifications  of  existence  are 
produced  and  supported,  in  order  to  compare  them  intelligently 
and  usefully  with  the  functions  and  powers  bestowed  on  man, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  should  know  the  nature  of  the  object  we 
propose  to  examine,  and  be  able  to  indicate  to  others  the  iden- 
tical individual  or  substance  we  have  investigateci.     Without 
the  means  of  communicating  this  information,  error  and  con- 
fusion would  soon  become  inextricable;  the  discoveries  of  each 
individual  would  perish  with  him,  unless,  like  the  esoteric  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  philosophers,  they  were  communicated 
orally  to  the  scholars  whom  he  should  personally  instruct,  and 
who  would  preserve  by  memory  or  by  symbols,  the  truths  and 
mysteries  which  had  been  intrusted  to  their  care.     By  what  ac- 
cident, by  what  investigation,  without  this  technical  aid,  could  a 
second  inquirer  discover  and  identify  an  object  that  had  already 
been  described,  and  which  he  might  wish  to  examine  or  to  em- 
ploy.    The  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals 
who  compose  an  army,  if  thrown  into  disarray,  would  form  only 
one  tumultuous  and  confused  crowd,  in  which  no  one  member 
could  readily  be  found,  nor  would  there  be  any  index  to  guide 
an  inquirer;  but  let  this  disordered  mass  be  once  skilfully  ar- 
ranged, let  this  collected  multitude  be  distributed  into  proper 
and  well-ordered  ranks,  into  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  bat- 
talions, companies,  platoons,  then  let  army  be  added  to  army, 
let  multitudes  be  heaped  on  multitudes,  let  the  garb,  the  arms, 
the  standards,  be  diversified  as  far  as  imagination  can  devise, 
yet  each  individual  could  then  be  immediately  traced,  each 
would  have  at  all  times  his  appropriate  position. 

So  it  is  in  nature.  The  fields  over  which  we  roam,  are  cov- 
ered with  vast  multitudes  of  differing  plants;  these  nourish 
myriads  of  animated  beings,  diversified  in  their  forms,  varie- 
gated in  their  colours,  distinct  in  their  habits ;  the  sea  itself 
supports  its  own  vegetable  tribes,  and  its  sentient  forms  in  an 
almost  interminable  series ;  even  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is 
furnished  with  its  inorganic  productions  in  wonderful  profusion. 
In  this  labyrinth,  where  the  mipractised  eye  is  dazzled,  the  un- 
tutored mind  bewildered ;  where,  to  our  first  impressions,  the 
harmony  g(  the  universe  seems  discord,  its  simplicity  wildness, 
and  its  order  inextricable  confusion,  it  is  science  only  that  can 
guide  our  steps  and  iliuminate  the  intricate  mazes  we  are  invited 
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to  explore*  It  is  her  task  to  diRclose  the  mysterious  arra&ee* 
menu  of  nature,  to  «lesifirnate  the  tribes  and  families  her  paren- 
tal rare  has  formed,  and  to  mark  the  tie  by  which  each  is  con- 
nected with,  and  the  limit  by  which  each  is  separated  from  e?ery 
surrounding  family. 

In  this  effort  many  are  now  seriously  and  sedulously  enf^ged, 
and  the  progress  of  their  discoveries  has  been  rapid  and  impor- 
tant. Until,  however,  natural  arrangements  shall  be  so  far 
completed  that  their  truth  shall  be  rendered  obvious  and  un- 
questionable, and  their  application  familiar,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  avail  ourselves  partially  of  artificial  systems,  in  which  eveiy 
object  i8  arranged  upon  some  principle,  permanent,  iavariable, 
easily  known,  as  the  words  in  a  dictionary,  which  are  placed, 
not  according  to  any  natural  connexion,  nor  to  any  philosophi- 
cal deduction  from  origin,  structure  or  meaning,  but  to  the  acci- 
dental position  of  the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  in  itself  artificial. 

In  the  progress  of  discovery,  new  substances,  new  forms,  new 
relations  are  brought  to  light.  It  becomes  necessary  to  deter- 
mine under  what  names  they  shall  be  made  known,  and  in  what 
terms  they  shall  be  described.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  modern 
science  that  it  has  created  a  language  for  its  discoveries,  and 
been  enabled  to  explain  them  in  phrases  not  vague  or  ambigu- 
ous, but  definite  and  appropriate.  Yet  objections  have  been 
made  and  continue  still  to  be  made  to  this  very  language  and 
to  the  terms  of  science.  Many  have  considered  them  as  tending 
to  obscure  what  they  profess  to  explain,  others  view  them  ai 
opposing  obstacles  to  the  study  and  progress  of  science  itseIC 
They  have  been  reproached  for  rendering  difficult  what  might 
have  been  made  familiar,  and  for  clouding  under  the  veil  of  a 
mysterious  nomenclature,  that  which,  in  common  language, 
might  have  become  perspicuous*  These  objections  merit  sonM 
consideration,  at  least  some  reply. 

Among  the  evils  most  lamented  in  modem  times  by  aritics, 
by  metaphysicians,  by  men  of  science  generally,  no  one  has 
been  more  frequently  mentioned  than  the  deiects  and  obecari- 
lies  of  language — no  one  more  complained  of,  than  the  necessity 
of  using  terms,  which,  having  different  s^nifications,  when  ap- 
plied to  different  objects,  which  being  employed  in  different 
senses  by  men  having  different  views  and  capacities,  create  con- 
stant ambiguity  and  error,  and  frequently  confuse  even  thost 
who  seek  to  inyestigate,  not  to  embroil  truth.  It  has  been  tbt 
constant  effort  of  science  to  remove  this  evil,  to  establisfa  as  it 
advanced,  terms  at  once  new  and  explicit,  which  being  employed 
only  in  a  prescribed  manner  and  in  a  restricted  sense,  sboaM 
enable  those  who  use  them  to  avoid  all  equivocal  phrasedogj* 
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In  what  manner  shRll  we  announce  newly  noticed  substance?  or 
modes  of  existence,  new  accidents  or  qualities  of  matter,  new 
forms  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  describe  ?  Shall  we  give, 
new  sijs^nifications  to  old  terms,  adding  to  the  many  meanings 
they  already  possess,  and  increasing,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
mathematicians,  by  a  new  power  the  chances  of  confusion— or 
shall  we  have  recourse  to  the  worst  of  all  remedies,  perpetual 
circumlocution.  In  every  department  of  life,  we  are  accustomed 
to  technical  expressions,  which  use  has  rendered  familiar.  We 
are  not  always  conscious  of  the  fact,  even  when  we  feel  its  ad- 
vantages. The  most  common  implements  of  art  are,  in  truth, 
known  by  technical  expressions  employed  to  convey  by  a  single 
term  a  complex  idea.  A  saw,  a  chisel,  an  axe,  are  terms  of 
this  description,  and  who  would  wish  to  renounce  their  use,  and 
to  describe  at  length  whenever  it  should  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion them,  either  by  their  forms  or  by  their  uses,  the  objects 
which  they  represent?  Each  day,  as  science  advances,  we  are  re- 
quiring and  gaining  new  terms,  and  as  long  as  they  are  created  to 
express  new  modifications  of  forms,  new  substances,  new  combi- 
nations or  new  relations,  these  terms  all  tend  to  render  science 
more  perspicuous  and  accurate.  Anatomy  has  found  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  explain  correctly  the  structure  of  the  human  framCi 
to  give  to  each  bone,  each  muscle,  each  ramification  of  nerve, 
artery  or  vein,  distinct  names,  and  every  person  who  has  occa- 
sion to  write  or  speak  on  anatomical  subjects,  feels  the  advantage 
of  having  the  means  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  clearness 
and  precision.  The  terms  of  geometry  are  all  purely  techni- 
cal and  scientific,  and  in  proportion,  as  the  definition  of  these 
terms  has  been  simple  and  accurate,  have  been  the  accuracy  and 
Talue  of  the  science.  Every  science  requires  an  equal  advan- 
tage. It  is  not  by  a  multitude  of  terms  that  knowledge  is  retard- 
ed, but  by  ambiguous  expressions,  by  changes  made  from  ca- 
price, by  alterations  in  established  names  for  trivial  or  unim- 
portant advantages,  particularly  when  not  called  for  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  Where  terms  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment, it  is  proper  to  point  out  their  defects,  but  unless  they  are 
positively  inaccurate,  unless  they  lead  to  error,  it  is  not  neces-* 
sary  nor  advantageous  to  be  perpetually  changing  them.  In  the 
present  state  of  science,  we  cannot  say  what  name  to  each  organ, 
or  even  to  each  individual,  is  absolutely  the  most  appropriate. 
A  time  will  come  when  a  great  and  thorough  reform  in  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  system  must  take  place,  but  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  for  this  experiment.  Many  doubts  must  be  removed, 
many  obscurities  cleared  away,  many  things  made  known  which 
Vt)L.  IV. — ^NO.  8.  61 
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are  now  hidden,  before  we  can  bold  a  mirror  up  to  nature  and 
reflect  ber  ligbts  and  shades  correctly,  before  we  can  thorouf  hlj 
describe  ber  wide  domains,  ber  vast  creations,  distinguish  her 
varied  productions,  and  distinctly  define  every  class,  every  or^ 
der,  every  genus,  every  species,  giving  to  each  its  real  and 
essential  character,  its  complete  and  peculiar  descriptmn,  and 
its  appropriate  name. 

We  thus  claim  for  natural  history  only  what  has  been  freely 
conceded  to  all  other  sciences,  its  proper  systems  and  its  peculiar 
terms.     And  we  have  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  because 
no  objections  are  now  more  frequent  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  than  those  arising  from  its  language  and  its  classification. 
It  is  the  wish  of  many  that  this  study  should  be  made  popular 
as  it  is  called,  without  adverting  to  the  consequence  that  thia 
popular  form  would  deprive  h  of  every  accurate  feature,  every 
discriminating  power.     We  might,  it  is  true,  give  the  individiial 
history  of  a  fow  objects,  such  as  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ckig,  be> 
cause  to  the  members  and  organs,  and  functions  of  those  ani- 
mals which  are  well  known,  names  have  already  been  given, 
which,  although  technical,  use  has  consecrated ;  and  by  analc^, 
these  names  might  be  extended  to  other  objects,  similar  in  their 
form.     But  when  we  examine  beings  of  a  different  structure, 
how  can  we  apply  the  same  terms  without  producing  ccmfusioii 
and  even  error.     Shall  wc  give,  for  instance,  to  the  Antenns 
of  insects,  on  account  of  their  number  and  position,  the  name  of 
horns,  when  the  former  are  jointed,  flexible,  capable  of  being 
moved  in  many  directions,  and  are  organs  of  feeling  or  of  soine 
other  sense,  rather  than  weapons  of  ofience  ?    Shall  we  give 
to  the  Ely  trsB  of  certain  orders  of  the  same  animals,  on  account 
of  their  position  and  occasional  motion  or  expansion,  the  name  ' 
of  wings,  when,  in  fact,  their  only  purpose  appears  to  be  to  cover 
and  protect  the  real  and  delicate  wings  of  the  insect  when  net 
expanded.     Every  organ  or  substance,  every  form  or  stroeture 
should,  therefore,  have  its  own  name,  and  receive  its  appro- 
priate definition.     The  nature  of  each  substance  or  being  wouM 
then  be  easily  known,  the  relations  of  each  substance  or  being 
could  readily  be  discovered.     New  beings  or  substances  could 
take  their  place  amid  the  old  without  confusion,  and  while 
the  boundaries  of  nature  would  appear  constantly  to  be  enlarged, 
the  symmetry  of  its  arrangements  would  never  be  disturbed. 
This  is  the  task  which  natural  science  undertakes  to  acoooK 
plish,  the  object  to  which  the  attention  of  its  votaries  sbcMild  be 
undeviatingly  applied.     When  these  preparatory  labours  are 
all  surmounted — when  the  composition  and  formB  of  the  mine* 
ral ;  the  structure,  the  organs  of  the  v^etable  and  animal  kiiif- 
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doms,  and  every  function  to  which  those  organs  give  exercisQ 
or  use,  are  once  understood -classification  becomes  a  subordi- 
nate object,  easy  and  familiar,  although  necessary.  ,We  are 
then  qualified  to  study  and  examine,  not  one  system  only,  but 
all  systems ;  to  enrol  ourselves,  n6t  as  the  votaries  of  one  name, 
or  sectaries  of  one  school,  but  as  ^'  chartered  libertines"  of 
nature,  free  to  follow  where  she  leads,  ready  to  advance  where 
she  commands. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  terms  and  of  language,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  regret  that  the  language  which  was  once  dedi- 
cated to  science,  has  been,  in  later  years,  so  generally  aban- 
doned. It  were  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  one  language  could 
be  appropriated  to  science,  that  its  votaries  may  be  relieved 
firom  the  necessity  of  studying  many.  The  Latin  possessed  in 
this  respect  peculiar  advantages.  Having  ceased  to  be  a  ver- 
Bacular  language,  it  was  no  longer  subject  to  change ;  having 
been  applied  to  many  departments  or  branches  of  learning,  it 
bad  already  become  necessary  to  most  of  those  who  were  likely 
to  apply  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits ;  and  it  was  so  univer- 
sally taught  in  schools,  that  it  was  very  generally  understood. 
It  had  long  been  a  common  medium  of  communication  between 
the  learned  of  all  nations.  No  individual  was  obliged  to  study 
Oiore  than  one  language  besides  his  own,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  discoveries  ^  men  of  science,  in  all  quarters  of  the 
^lobe.  Of  late,  however,  the  learned  have  begun  to  publish, 
«ach  in  his  own  tongue.  The  French,  we  believe,  began  this 
innovation,  apparently  from  the  desire  of  promoting  the  uni- 
versal use  and  study  of  their  language.  With  the  popularity 
which  their  poets  and  belles-lettres  scholars  had  given  to 
French  literature,  they  wished  to  unite  the  additional  claim 
of  scientific  investigation ;  that  this  dialect  might  assume  tbe 
place  which  the  Latin  once  held  in  public  estimation,  and 
be  the  medium  of  intercourse  and  the  object  of  study  to 
all  civilized  nations.  This  object,  if  it  was  the  real  one,  has 
been .  defeated,  because  other  nations  have  adopted  a  similar 
course.  The  Germans,  the  English,  the  Italians,  the  Swedes, 
tbe  Danes,  besides  the  French,  now  annually  publish  important 
accessions  to  science,  to  natural  history  particularly,  in  their  re- 
spective languages.  These  tongues,  besides  the  Latin,  have 
already  become  necessary  to  the  student.  The  Spanish  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  list,  and  great  efibrts  are  now  making  to 
•transform  the  Russians  into  a  learned  people.  Soon,  besides 
the  Southern  languages  of  Europe,  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic, 
with  ail  their  dialects,  will  become  necessary  to  him  who  wishes 
to  keep  pace  with  the  literature  and  science  of  the  age.    This 
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chan/^e,  therefore,  while  it  appears  to  facilitate  the  approadns 
to  knuwiedgp,  may  retard  instead  of  accelerating  iu*  real  pro- 
gress. If,  however,  by  rendering  science  more  familiar,  it  hai 
tended  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  have  devoted  tbeni- 
0elve8toitsimprovement,wewill,at  least,  be  thankful  for  this  ad- 
yantage,  and  hope  that  its  ultimate  results  may  yet  be  beneficial. 

Our  remarks  hitherto  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  general, 
extending  to  every  department  of  natural  history:  we  shall,  in 
the  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  confine  ourselves  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

In  comparing  natural  with  artificial  systems,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  viewed  them,  and  purposely 
Tiewed  them,  in  reference  to  abstract  principles.  We  have 
brought  no  particular  methods  into  discussion,. but  have  left  the 
merits  of  each,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  to  be  considered 
and  determined  by  those  principles.  We  will  now,  however, 
briefly  trace  the  progress  of  those  that  have  been  prominent  and 
successful,  touching  their  history  no  farther  than  may  be  oecei- 
sarv  to  explain  their  gradual  rise  and  developement. 

it  would  appear  impossible  that  any  one  should  engage  ia 
the  investigation  of  plants,  or  even  cast  his  eye  over  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  so  beautiful,  so  varied  and  so  vast,  withoot 
perceiving  some  of  the  many  affinities  and  eontrasts,  which  are 
obvious  even  to  the  uninstructed  mind,  and  feeling  disposed  to 
throw  into  groups  some,  at  least,  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Yet 
the  first  eflbrts  appear  to  have  been  directed  by  nothing  but  the 
most  obvious  utility.  Aromatic,  alimentary,  medicinal  plaota, 
Und  plants  from  which  wine  can  be  made,  are  the  four  clasaei 
of  Dioscorides,  and  during  fourteen  centuries  after  his  death,  no 
addition^  seems  to  have  been  made  to  his  views  or  knowledge. 
The  earliest  eflbrts  of  modern  botanists,  of  Dodoens,  Dalechanp^ 
and,  in  fact,  of  Tragus,  were  directed  to  the  same  objects,  aod 
in  the  same  predicament  must  be  arranged  the  e^traordioaiy 
hypothesis  of  Porta.*    Yet  amidst  these  crude  opinions,  flashef 

*  Porta  adopted  the  singular  idea  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most  plants,  some  reses* 
blance  or  analogy  to  men  and  animals,  or  to  some  of  their  members,  could  be  trtfled, 
and,  that  the  secret  and  hidden  virtues  of  plants,  could  be  detected  by  this  simili- 
tude. 9ome  resembled  the  eyes,  some  the  bladder,  some  the  teeth,  some  the  hair, 
some  resembled  the  foot,  the  ear,  the  horns,  the  tails  of  animals.  Some  rendered 
men  handsome,  others  fmit^U  others  gay  or  melancholy.  Many  of  the  fiucied 
virtues,  which  the  old  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  ascribed  to  plants,  have  been 
derived  from  these  notions,  which  were,  in  truth,  older  than  Porta,  ahhoogh,  d«> 
haps,  greatly  extended  by  him.  When  the  direct  relation  to  men  appeared  to 
cease,  new  connexions  were  traced  through  the  stars;  and  celestial  influences  were 
made  to  operate  on  him.  Thus,  the  plants,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  deri?ed 
their  virtues  from  the  sun ;  the  white  from  the  moon ;  the  red  from  Mars ;  the  ii 
carnate  from  Venus ;  the  variegated  from  Mercury,  &c. ;  and  as  each  planet  was 
supposed  to  act  on  the  human  frame  or  character,  the  plants  related  to  it,  were 
supposed  also  to  share  in  its  benign  or  malignant  effects. 
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of  light,  like  the  glimpses  of  a  bright  day,  were  strangely  inter- 
mingled, but  they  were  soon  obscured  and  for  a  time  forgotten. 
Lobel,  in  1570,  pointed  out  the  Palmse  and  Orchideae  and  the 
Leguminosae  and  Gramineae,  as  distinct  classes,  and  although, 
perhaps,  he  included  in  the  two  latter  more  than  they  are  now 
made  to  contain,  his  observations  were  to  some  extent  accurate. 
Csesalpinus,  in  1583,  proceeded  much  farther,  his  views  of  the 
fruit  and  seed  appear  to  have  been  philosophical  and  profound. 
'^  If,  (says  M.  Boitard,)*  he  did  not  discover  a  natural  system, 
he  at  least  pointed  out  the  road  to  his  successors.  He  divides 
bis  classes  into  sections  founded  on  the  situation,  the  disposi- 
tion, and  the  form  of  the  flowers ;  the  form  of  the  fruit ;  the 
situation  of  the  radicle;  the  number  of  cotyledons;"  and  on 
other  points  certainly  less  important,  but  so  skillful  was  his 
arrangement,  that  if  his  ideas  had  been  pursued  and  gradually 
improved,  botany  might  long  before  the  days  of  Linnseus  and 
Jussieu  have  had  its  principles  understood  and  established.  It 
seems  as  if  iavourable  circumstances  are  required  even  to  give 
truth  its  power.  A  different  bias  was  operating  on  the  mind, 
and  the  habits  and  external  appearance  of  plants  were  more 
examined  and  noticed  than  their  minute  structure.  Herbs  and 
shrubs  and  trees,  were  the  leading  divisions  of  many  botanists. 
Then  there  were  the  plants  of  the  waters,  and  the  plants  of 
the  rocks ;  the  plants  of  the  orchards  and  of  the  forests;  added 
to  all,  to  use  the  language  of  the  author  we  have  just  quoted, 
^^P amour-propre  had  already  taken  possession  of  authors,  each 
one  wished  to  be  the  in  venter  of  a  system."  Amidst  the  many 
theories  to  which  these  feelings  gave  birth,  some  very  natural 
and  conspicuous  families,  as  the  Cruciferee,  the  Leguminosce,  the 
Umbelliferae,  the  Composit8e,the  Orchidese,  the  Musci,  and  the 
Fiiices,  were  gradually  made  known,  and  began  to  force  (hem- 
selves  into  all  systems,  but  no  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made 
into  the  principles  which  distinguished  these  from  other  plants, 
and  united  them  together,  nothing  was  noticed  but  the  obvious 
facts.  The  cotyledons,  the  stamens,  the  styles  were  noticed  by 
several  of  the  early  botanists  in  their  descriptions  of  plants,  but 
no  use  was  made  of  either  of  these  important  portions  of  the 
fructification,  excepting  in  one  or  two  instances,  which  we  shall 
presently  notice.  While  so  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
habit  and  appearance,  it  was  natuialiy  to  be  expected  that  the 
corolla,  the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  organ  of  the  vege- 
table tribes,  the  one  which  nature  appears  to  have  taken  most 
pains  to  develope,  to  enrich  and  to  adorn,  should  have  become  the 

'  Manuel  comidetdeBotaoiqae.  24  Edition.    Fa^is,  1888. 
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favourite  principle  on  which  schemes  of  classification  were  eon^ 
structed.  Many  ingenious  theories  were  built  upon  it,  and  if 
nature  had  been  equally  careful  of  this  organ,  in  all  plaota,  it 
would,  perhaps  have  Ionic  continued  the  leadingobject  of  atteotion 
in  this  science.  Rivinusin  Germany,  and  Tournefort  in  France, 
made  it  the  basis  of  their  arrangements,  which  were  celebrat- 
ed and  popular  in  their  respective  countries.  That  of  TcNime- 
fort  was  developed  with  so  much  talent,  with  so  much  botaoical 
knowledge,  with  so  many  improvements  in  the  detail  and  in 
the  description  of  plants,  accompanied  with  the  first  accurate 
determination  of  genera,  that  it  appeared  at  one  time  likely  to 
become  the  dominant  system  of  Europe.  But  it  wanted  aim- 
plicity,  the  classes  founded  on  this  organ  alone  were  not  natu- 
ral, it  was  not  sufiiciently  comprehensive,  and  as  new  plants 
were  made  known  the  number  multiplied  of  those  whicib  had 
no  corolla,  or  could  with  difficulty  be  placed  in  any  of  its  divi- 
sions. Thus,  while  it  acquired  for  its  author  great  cele- 
brity, it  did  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  practical  men.  Other  dis- 
tinguished botanists  were  labouring  to  form  systems,  at  the 
same  time,  philosophical  and  perspicuous*  Aiagnol  appears  ia 
his  writings  to  have  understood  perfectly  the  principles  on  wkick 
plants  ought  to  be  arranged,  and  pointed  out  with  great  stppa- 
rent  judgment  the  track  that  it  was  proper  to  pursue.  Yet  the 
system  which  he  published  at  the  same  time,  and  to  which  theae 
remarks  were  prefixed,  is  founded  almost  entirely  on  the  corol- 
la, and  is  very  inferior  either  to  that  of  Rivinns  or  Tournefort, 
and  thirty  years  afterwards,  at  his  death,  as  the  result  of  his 
mature  reflections,  he  left  a  second  still  worse,  founded  on.  the 
calyx.  So  true  it  is,  that  some  who,  with  almost  prophetic  in- 
spiration, anticipate  the  improvements  that  future  years  will 
bring  forth,  have  themselves  but  an  indistinct  view  of  their  ovm 
conceptions,  they  utter  opinions  to  themselves  dark,  to  a  future 
generation  clear  and  distinct,  and  which,  until  fulfilled,  have  all 
the  vagueness  and  mystery  that  give,  to  prophecy  its  deep  inter- 
est and  awful  power. 

While  commenting  on  those  systems,  and  those  only  we  wish 
to  notice,  whose  principles  have  exercised  some  influence  on 
the  science,  that  of  Hermann,  founded  on  the  fruit,  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  those  proposed,  not  on  the  structure  of  thesec^d  itsek^ 
but  on  their  accidents  and  disposition,  whether  naked  or  cloth- 
ed, whether  in  berries,  legumes  or  capsules,  &c  deserves  to  he 
noticed.  Besides  its  intrinsic  merit  it  serves  to  corroborate  the 
remark  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  make,  that  these  pro- 
posed methods,  though  in  some  measure  discordant,  all  tended  to 
improve  the  knowledge  of  plants.     Thus  the  arrangement  of 
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Toomefoi't  required  a  thorough  examination  of  the  corolla,  that 
of  Ma^nol  of  the  calyx,  that  of  Hermann,  and  afterwards  of 
Sie^esbeck  of  the  seed  vessels,  if  not  of  the  seed  itself.  In  this 
unsettled  state,  amid  these  and  many  other  theories  which  we 
have  not  time  to  enumerate,  was  botany,  and  every  other  de- 
partment of  natural  history,  when  in  1735,  the  Systema  Natu- 
ree  was  offered  to  the  world.  The  outline  which  it  has  since 
taken  so  many  labourers  to  fill  up,  and  whose  portions  or  frag- 
ments it  has  required  so  many  volumes  to  contain,  was  publish-' 
ed  in  eight  folio  sheets.  It  contained  a  tabular  view  or  arrange- 
ment of  every  branch  of  natural  history,  exceptiiig  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  presented  the  germ  of  all  the  future  labours  of 
Linnaeus.  Independent  of  all  other  considerations,  this  sketch 
is  now  become  a  great  bibliographical  curiosity.  From  infancy, 
this  great  reformer  and  founder  of  natural  science,  had  been 
devoted  to  its  study.  His  occupations,  his  amusements,  his 
toil,  his  relaxation,  were  all  modifications  of  the  same  passion. 
«At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  be  began  to  compose  those  works, 
which  gave  a  new  direction  and  character  to  natural  history, 
and  which  five  years  later  he  began  to  publish.  He  examined  and 
studied,  as  might  be  expected,  the  systems  of  the  day,  but  a 
review,  it  is  said  of  a  treatise  of  Yaillant's  on  the  sexes  of 
plants,  first  led  him  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  stamens, 
and  styles  in  the  vegetable  economy.  He  soon  perceived  the 
variety  that  exists  in  the  arrangement  and  position  of  these 
organs  ;  their  connexion  with  the  fruit,  and  tncir  definite  num- 
bers. He  discovered  that  they  were  more  universal  than  the 
corolla,  in  some  respects  more  permanent  and  more  unchange- 
able, more  easily  distinguished  than  tlie  peculiarities  of  the 
fruit,  and  applicable  to  a  wider  variety  of  cases ;  and  more  de- 
finite than  any  portion  of  the  flower  that  had  yet  been  employed 
in  classification.  He  tried  them  as  the  basis  of  a  new  system, 
and  every  examination  or  inquiry  seemed  to  justify  the  choice. 
Instead  of  requiring  modification  as  new  plants  were  brought 
to  view,  or  the  creation  of  a  class  of  '^anomali'**  to  comprehend 
those  that  could  not  be  forced  into  his  established  divisions, 
every  discovery  served  to  illustrate  the  universality  of  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  adopted,  every  day's  experience  to  manifest  the  sim- 
plicity and  facility  of  their  practical  application.  A  century  is 
nearly  gone  by,  and  the  same  praises  may  be  uttered  with  unabat- 
ed confidence.  All  that  has  been  discovered  in  this  age  of  disco- 
very has  been  arranged^as  readily  in  this  system  as  if  it  had  been 

*  Many  of  the  older  ^sterns  had  rach  classes.    Johnston,  (1661.)    Morison, 
C1609.)     Ray,  and  evm  Tovmdort  Umsetf: 
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previously  known  ami  considered.  So  clear  and  definite  «nd 
easy  did  botany  become  under  its  ^^uidance,  that  if  the  old  hesi- 
tated for  some  years  whether  they  should  adopt  its  arrange- 
ments, a  race  of  youn;?  botanists  sprung  almost  self-taught  into 
existence,  and  spreading  themselves,  in  triumph,  over  every 
accessible  portion  of  the  glol>e;  loaded  with  ever-multiplying 
trophies,  the  system  and  its  author.  Such  are  its  merits;  its 
defects  are  those  we  have  mentioned  when  speaking  of  artificial 
systems ;  that  being  founded  on  a  few  features  or  organs,  it  does 
not  call  for  so  comprehensive  and  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the 
affinities  and  intimate  structure  of  plants,  as  must  be  acquired 
in  the  study  of  natural  orders ;  that  it  has  directed  the  attention 
of  its  followers  too  exclusively,  to  a  small  portion  only  of  those 
functions  which  constitute  the  perfect  individual;  that  the  fruit 
and  seed  in  particular  have  been  too  much  neglected  in  the 
Linnsean  school ;  that  by  using  but  a  few  characters,  it  includes 
in  its  leading  divisions,  groups  that  are  in  no  respect  allied,  only 
brought  together  by  one  or  two  common  features,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  broken  and  separated  families  most  perfectly 
natural. 

From  1735,  Linnaeus  continued  to  publish  his  many  writings 
on  natural  history,  which  from  that  time,  perhaps,  ought  to  date 
its  pretensions  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  For  although  his  ele- 
mentary works  are  professedly  applied  to  botany  alone,  yet  the 
principles  are  equally  applicable  to  every  other  depcu-tmeat, 
and  have  improved  them  all.  The  *^  Fundamenta  Botaniea," 
*^  Critica  Botanica,"  and  *'  Philosophia  Botanica,"  (not  pub- 
lished until  1751)  contain  aphorisms  or  discussions  on  the  fanda- 
mental  doctrines  of  this  science,  while  in  his  *'  Flora  Lapponica," 
<*  Hortus  Cliffortianus,"  ''  Genera  Plantarum,"  and  others,  sub- 
sequently published,  he  was  successfully  describing  the  plants 
which  grew  around  him,  and  those  which  the  enterprize  of  his 
pupils,  and  the  liberal  efforts  of  many  wealthy  lovers  of  boCaoy 
were  annually  bringing  to  his  view.  At  length  he  collected 
them  all  together,  and  in  1753  published,  perhaps  his  greatest 
work  the  ^'  Species  Plantarum.*'  In  this,  for  the  first  tiaEie» 
appeared  in  a  general  system,  that  innovation  which  has  proved 
so  great  a  convenience,  and  which  probably  will  never  be  re- 
linquished in  natural  history,  the  use  of  trivial  names.  This 
novelty  introduced  first  in  his  *'  Pan  Suecicus,"  in  1749,  mwm 
immediately  adopted,  and  has  since  been  universally  followed. 
It  had  formerly  been  necessary  when  speaking  or  writing  of 
plants,  to  annex  to  the  generic  name  some  of  those  character- 
istic qualities  which  distinguish  each  species,  as  the  meaas  ef 
indicating  the  one  it  was  wished  to  point  out.    What  wej 
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term  the  specific  character,  in  the  old  writers  sometimes  rery 
loDg,  was  used  as  a  portion  of  the  name.  It  is  said  that  the 
short,  terse,  pointed  and  precise  characters  that  Linnaeus  gave 
to  his  species,  were  at  first  designed  to  be  used  m  this  manner, 
and  the  change  was  not  acceptable  to  all.  But  experience  soon 
removed  each  objection,  and  in  every  vicissitude  which  the 
original  arrangements  of  Linnaeus  will  have  to  undergo,  al- 
though many  parts  of  his  system  will  be  modified,  reformed, 
perhaps  finally  superseded,  this  will  remain.  He  himself  will 
be  viewed  as  the  great  reformer  and  legislator  in  natural  his* 
tory,  and  most  of  the  principles  which  he  announced  will  be 
held  in  perpetual  remembrance,  as  the  lights  which  guided  his 
successors  in  their  improvements  and  facilitated  all .  their 
labours. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  sexual  system 
of  Linnaeus,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  professor  of  botany  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  made  known  that  method,  which  is  now  becom- 
ing prominent  in  Europe,  and  which  if  not  exclusively  used 
must  hereafter  be  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  be  considered  as 
profoundly  versed  in  this  science.  If  its  characters  are  less 
prominent,  and  more  varied,  than  those  of  its  great  rival, 
they  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  structure  of  the 
plaiit,  therefore  more  philosophically  correct,  and  if  possible, 
its  extent  and  grasp  is  more  comprehensive,  because  from  its 
very  principles,  new  orders  can  be  established  without  im- 
pairing its  symmetry  for  any  new  plants  that  cannot  with 
propriety  be  placed  in  an  old  one.  While  the  basis  of  the 
system  of  Tournefort  was  established  on  the  corolla,  of  Lin- 
naeus on  the  stamens  and  styles,  that  of  Jussieu  was  made 
to  rest  upon  the  seed  itself.  Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  and 
trace  the  progress  of  this  principle.  In  1682,  Ray  published 
in  England  his  '<  Methodus  Naturalis  Plantarum,"  and  four 
years  afterwards  his  ''Historia  Generalis  Plantarum."  In 
these  works  his  leading  divisions,  (if  we  except  the  ancient  error 
or  prejudice,  which  perplexed  even  the  accurate  mind  of  Tour- 
nefort, and  was  not  really  vanquished  until  the  time  of  Linnaeus, 
of  separating  trees  and  shrubs  from  herbaceous  plants,  and 
making  a  separate  classification  for  each)  were  founded  on  the 
cotyledons  of  the  seed.  This  principle,  however,  was  not  pur- 
sued, although  some  natural  orders  were  as  usual  distinctly 
marked.  Boerhaave  so  illustrious  in  medicine,  wished  to  disn 
tinguish  himself  as  an  eclectic  in  botany,  and  adopted  parts  of 
the  systems  of  Ray,  Herman  and  Tournefort,  but  he  did  not 
intimately  combine  them,  which  be  might  have  done  with  sin-. 
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golar  beauty  of  effect ;  be  only  mixed  Ibem  all  and  improved 
Bone.  His  primary  divisions,  however,  were  derived  fircNB  the  co- 
tyledons of  the  seed.  Van  Royen,  in  1740,  (Florae  Leideosia  Pro- 
dromus)  ased  the  same  characters  with  far  ^rreaier  skill,  and 
made  great  advances  in  the  formation  of  what  would  now  be 
ealled  a  natural  system.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  his  merit 
Ims  in  later  days  been  duly  appreciated.  It  will  be  saflicieBt 
here  to  mention  a  few  of  his  classes,  to  show  what  prepress  he 
had  made  towards  the  establishment  of  natural  families.  Mo- 
Doeotyledones-— 1  Palmse,  2  Liltaoese,  8  Gramines ;  Polyco- 
tylodones— 4  Amentacese,  5  Umbelliferae,  6  Compositss,  7  A^ 
fregattt  (Dipsacee  Jus:,) 8  Trioocesp  (Euphorbiaceae  Jus:,)  13 
Labiates,  13  SiliquossB,  (Cruciferse  Jus :.)  14  Columniferse,  (Mai- 
Taces  Jus  :,)  15  Leguminosse.  These  are  all  admirable  divi- 
sions ;  even  if  some  td  them  have  been  since  subdivided,  they 
possessed  strong  natural  affiuitiefl. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  disCinctioo  be- 
tween natural  and  art^cial  systems,  which  has  so  much  oocii- 
pied  the  attention  of  botanists  in  modern  times,  owes  its  oricia 
to  LinnsBUs  himself.  It  was  his  discriminating  mind  which  first 
pointed  out  the  distinction  between  a  system  which  founded  on 
all  the  analogies  of  nature,  must  comprehend  in  each  of  its 
divisions,  only  those  dbjects  whose  affinities  are  on  all  points 
strong,  and  one  which  selecting  only  one  or  two  promineBt  fea- 
tures, may  place  together  forms  in  all  other  respects  very  diasi- 
milar.  It  is  known  that  Linnaeus  devoted  much  of  bis  attentioa 
to  the  formation  of  a  natural  system  in  botany,  and  was  not 
foccessfol,  the  orders  which  he  constructed  and  proposed  to 
establish,  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  some  of  his  pupils, 
^isehe  and  Fabricius)  but  the  principles  upon  which  be  fornn 
ed  them,  have  not  been  clearly  developed.  Indeed,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  he  himself  did  not  distinctly  see  them,  but  waa  feel- 
ing his  way,  throwing  plants  as  he  studied  them  into  groups, 
guided  by  symmetry  and  general  analogies,  expecting  that  he 
should  in  time  be  able  to  detect  and  point  out  the  secret  char- 
acters that  connected  and  enchained  them  together.  His  re- 
marks, however,  made  great  impression*  Adimsoa,  one  of  the 
most  ardent,  devoted  and  ind^atigable  naturalists,  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  professing  an  utter  contempt  for  artificial 
systems,  and  as  if  to  shew  the  feoility  with  which  they  could  be 
created,  if  not  their  worthlessoess,  drew  up  sixty-five,  each 
founded  on  some  particalar  feature  or  fuaction  of  vegetables— oo 
their  height,  size  and  duration,  on  their  juices,  flavoar,  smelly 
on  their  roots,  buds,  leaves,  stipales,  spines,  on  their  cal]»,  co- 
rolla, anthers,  pollen,  styles,  stigmas,  seed  vesseb^  seed^ 
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biyo,  reeeplaele,  ice  and  on  e^ery  p«etiliariiy,  iMmtr^Vf  aokst* 
portftotor  triflieg;  and  then,  from  tlUse  systems*  be  compoanrdv 
ed  bis  jB^reat  scheme  of  natural  families.  His  artifieial  syslems 
were  all  bad,  his  natural  arrangeroeot  ao  better*  The  formert 
however,  may  be  considered  as  admirable  studies,  and  if  ear? 
ried  faithfully  tbroo^h  the  different  ^enerat  elucidatinf  every 
particular  organ  which  belongs  to  each,  they  would  furnish  a  mas# 
of  information  that  every  student  of  this  science  would  desire 
to  possess.  But  when  he  undertook  to  compose  his  natural 
iamilies,  from  some  error  of  judgment  or  perverseness  of  un» 
derstandingy  he  was  led  to  consider  every  feature,  organ  or 
function  in  a  vegetable  as  of  equal  importance  and  value,  and 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  plants  in  which  the  greatest  num^ 
ber  of  these  features  are  found,  must  consequently  be  most  near- 
ly allied.  Experiment  proved  this  theory  to  be  incorrect,  and 
the  natural  families  of  Adanson  are  as  incongruous  as  those 
of  his  predecessors. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  with  so  much  preliminary  knowledge, 
that  Jussieu  commenced  his  studies  on  natural  orders,  and 
tested  his  principles  experimentally,  by  arranging,  according  to 
fais  views,  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  Trianon,  then  under  his 
direction.  He  differed  from  Adanson  totally,  and  as  time  has 
proved,  correctly  in  his  fundamental  doctrines.  Considering  the 
seed  as  the  great  and  final  aim  of  the  vegetable,  as  the  last 
term  of  one  and  the  salient  point  of  another  generation,  he 
sought  in  that  organ  the  essential  principles  of  the  life  and  form 
and  structure,  and  duration  of  the  plant.  In  the  cotyledons,  in  the 
perisperm,  in  the  position  of  the  embryo,  in  the  directioo  of  the 
plumula  and  radicle,  he  found  qualities  more  unchangeable  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  vegetable.  The  modifications  of  these 
parts  of  the  seed  formed  the  leading  characters  of  his  classe^^ 
When  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  aid  from  other  portions  of  the 
fructification,  he  considered  the  position  of  the  stamens  whether 
superior,  inferior,  or  surrounding  the  germ  as  more  important 
and  invariable  than  the  number.  By  the  combination  of  these 
principles,  he  was  enabled  to  distribute  all  plants  into  a  few 
leading  divisions  or  classes.  Bubordinate  characters,  the  num- 
ber of  stamens,  the  presence  or  absence  of  tlM  calyx  or  corolla, 
their  form,  their  positioB,  aided  in  breaking  these  classes  into 
smaller  sckstions  and  in  forming  orders,  containing  no  genera 
but  those  very  intimately  allied. 

Bernard  Jussieu,  from  great  diffidence,  as  his  friends  relate, 
never  published  any  of  his  views  on  botany,  any  exposition  or 
vindication  of  bis  opinions.  He  explained  them  to  his  pupils, 
and  exhibited  them  publicly  in  the  gardens  be  superintended. 
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and  they  might  have  been  given  to  the  world  under  other 
names,  if  a  nephew  of  similar  tastes  and  equal  talents  had  not 
undertaken  the  task  of  presenting  to  the  public  a  view  of  this 
system,  and  an  elaborate  illustration  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded*  It  was  about  1750,  that  this  arrangement  was 
first  made  known  in  Paris  ;  in  1789,  that  the  **  Genera  Plaa- 
tarum  secundum  ordines  naturales  disposita,"  was  published 
by  Anthony  Laurence  de  Jussieu.*  And  in  the  forty  succeeding 
years,  through  which  the  life  of  this  illustrious  botanist  has  been 
extended,  he  has  been  devoting  his  talents  to  the  perfect  deve- 
lopement  of  its  doctrines,  enlarging,  improving,  modifying  them 
by  the  aid  of  all  that  knowledge  which  his  own  labours,  and 
the  researches,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  many  distinguished 
men  whom  the  last  half  century  has  produced,  have  been  diflfos- 
ing  over  this  science. 

When  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus  was  first  announced,  its 
clearness,  its  precision,  its  applicability,  gave  it  an  immediate 
and  almost  universal  acceptance.  A  few  old  botanists  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  school  of  Tournefort,  and  a  few  who  had 
proposed,  and  consequently  wished  to  establish  systems  of  their 
own,  alone  opposed  its  adoption.  Wherever  it  was  tried,  it 
gained  immediate  favour.  The  arrangement  of  Jussieu  on  the 
contrary,  has  cre(»t  slowly  into  use,  and  had  it  not  been  sus- 
tained by  something  like  national  pride,  and  explained,  illus- 
trated and  defended  by  the  great  number  of  eminent  botanists, 
who  have  flourished  in  France  since  its  appearance,  it  might  have 
been  laid  aside  as  an  ingenious  but  impracticable  theory.  It  will 
not  be  irrelevant  to  our  present  purposes  to  consider  the  causes 
which  obstructed  its  popularity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  all  praotieal 
4)urposes,  the  ground  appeared  to  be  completely  pre-occupied. 
When  the  system  of  Linneeus  was  publisheid,  the  want  of  some 
good  scheme  of  arrangement  was  universally  perceived.  Those 
who  used  the  system  of  Tournefort,  felt  its  difficulties  and  de- 
fects, even  after  it  had  been  beautifully  re-modelled  by  De 
Bergen,  in  1750.  But  when  the  natural  orders  of  Jussieu  were 
proposed,  the  Linnaean  system  had  entire  possession  of  public 
opinion,  it  seemed  to  supply  every  wish,  excepting  that  which 
the  author  had  himself  suggested  of  an  undefined  and  seeming- 
ly unattainable  natural  arrangement.  And  as  a  practical  me- 
thod, one,  at  least  by  which  the  appropriate  place  of  any  plant 
can  be  easily  discovered,  and  consequently  the  foct  of  its 

*  The  method  of  Jussieu  was  adopted  in  1774*in  the  *' Jardin  du  Roi»"  and  tke 
principles  of  the  system  explained  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  by  A.  L.  de  Jussieu,  in  the  same  year. 
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baviDg  or  not  having  been  heretofore  described,  can  be  readily 
and  accurately  ascertained,  it  is  not  to  this  day,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be  surpassed.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  readily 
Abandoned,  for  one  requiring  more  minute  and  comprehensive 
and  accurate  research ;  to  beginners  more  obscure  and  difficulty 
and  consequently  uncertain,  even  if  the  arrangements  of  the 
latter  are  more  philosophical,  and  the  knowledge  obtained 
finally  more  complete.  It  appears  to  us,  not  improbable,  that 
.for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  plants,  will 
first  be  acquired  through  the  few  and  simple  elements  of  the 
Linnaean  system,  and  then  each  plant  will  be  arranged  and  stu- 
died more  profoundly  in  connexion  with  those  other  species  to 
which  it  is  naturally  allied. 

In  the  second  place,  there  were,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  some  defects  in  the  system,  perhaps,  we  should  rather 
say,  in  its  exposition,  which  strengthened  the  objections  made 
to  it  as  one  for  common  use.  Bernard  Jussieu  first  distributed 
all  plants  into  seven  classes.  The  Acotyledones,  having  no  sta- 
mens ;  the  Monocotyledones  and  Dicotyledones,  each  into  three 
classes,  with  stamens  hypogynous,  perigynous  or  epigynous. 
A.  L.  Jussieu,  to  lessen  the  accumulation  of  orders  in  these 
classes,  made  use  principally  of  the  corolla,  whether  present  or 
absent,  whether  monopetaloas  or  polypetalous,  to  subdivide  the 
Dicotyledonous  plants  into  ten  classes,  and  formed  an  eleventh  of 
the  plants,  in  which  the  sterile  and  fertile  florets  are  essentially 
distinct,  as  in  the  Euphorbiocefie,  Amentaceae,  Coniferse,  &c. ; 
these,  with  the  four  other  classes,  formed  fifteen  in  the  whole. 
Still,  however,  this,  if  it  has  lessened  the  inconvenience,  has  not 
removed  the  objection.  The  orders  in  each  class  have  now  no 
natural  connexion,  they  are  held  together  by  artificial  ligaments, 
by  the  position  of  the  stamens  and  the  structure  of  the  corolla, 
by  characters  which  are  considered  by  the  author  himself,  as  of 
secondary  value.  Hence,  all  who  have  attempted  to  modify  this 
system,  have  only  endeavoured,  and  as  yet  unsuccessfully,  to 
arrange  the  orders  in  a  natural  and  symmetrical  series,  and  to 
establish  other  classes  or  leading  divisions  of  the  orders.  But 
the  more  profoundly  we  study  the  arrangements  of  nature,  the 
more  sensibly  we  perceive,  as  remarked  long  sinCe  by  Linnseus, 
that  the  vegetable  as  every  other  kingdom  of  nature,  resembles  a 
map  rather  than  a  chain,  that  it  is  composed  of  groups  of  kindred 
genera,  surrounded  on  every  side  with  occasional  intervals  by 
other  groups,  each  connected  on  difibrent  points  to  distinct  and 
distant  families,  while,  perhaps,  a  single  isolated  genus  interposes 
and  serves  on  some  of  these  points,  as  the  connecting  link.  When- 
ever we  attempt  to  arrange  the  orders^  we  find  that  there  is  no 
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successive  series,  that  in  truth,  the  vegetable  kingdom  fbrnu  m 
sjstem  of  orders,  not  of  classes. 

In  the  third  place,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  with  troth,  that 
the  difficulties  of  this  system  were  at  first  increased  by  the  can- 
tion,  if  not  timidity,  with  which  it  was  developed.  Its  own 
principles  were  not  carried  to  their  full  and  legitimate  re^ahs. 
Bernard  Jussieu  did  not  establish  a  great  many  orders,  and  A. 
L.  Jussieu,  with  something  like  a  fondness  for  even  numbers, 
increased  these  orders  in  his  **  Genera  Plaotanim,"  in  1789, 
exactly  to  one  hundred.  In  consequence,  however,  of  this  limi- 
tation, the  orders  of  Jussieu  contained  many  discordant  mate* 
rials,  some  of  them  were  really  tiot  as  strictly  natural  as  some 
of  the  classes  of  Linnaeus.  There  appeared  at  first  a  great  un- 
willingness to  take  a  single  genus,  a  single  plant,  perhaps,  a9 
the  type  of  an  order ;  an  apprehension  that  the  system  might  be 
injured,  at  least  as  a  practical  one,  by  too  great  a  multiplication 
of  families.  Yet  on  this  point  there  can  and  ought  to  be  no  hesi- 
tation. If  nature  has  chosen  not  to  limit  her  models  or  types, 
our  systems  cannot  restrict  them ;  and  if  a  thousand  orders  shall 
be  necessary  to  exhibit  or  contain  all  the  types  which  the  vege- 
table kingdom  ufifolds,  to  a  thousand  orders,  every  system  which 
professes  to  be  founded  on  those  types,  must  be  carried.  In  this 
respect,  the.  arrangement  of  Jussieu  has  already  undergone 
some  beneficial  changes.  In  the  last  tables  we  have  seen,  the 
number  has  been  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four ;  and 
this  modification  and,  as  we  believe,  improvement,  is  still  in 
progress.  In  the  *'  Theorie  EJementaire  de  la  Botanique"  of 
.I)e  Candolle,  published  in  1819,  the  number  of  orders  then  giv^i 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In  the  Piodromus  before  us, 
as  far  as  published,  the  first  sixty-six  orders  have  been,  by  sab- 
division  and  by  the  interposition  of  new  orders,  extended  to  ninety, 
so  that  they  will,  probably,  exceed  two  hundred  before  the  pro- 
dromus  shall  be  completed,  and  even  of  the  orders  as  published 
in  this  work,  many  might  still,  we  think,  have  been  advantage- 
ously divided.*  We  have  long  held  the  opinion^  limited  as  oar 
opportunities  of  judging  have  been,  that  the  families  in  this  sys- 
tem must  approach  five  hundred,  before  it  will  form  a  perfect 
and  consistent -exhibition  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  think 
on  this  question  there  should  be  no  compromise.  No  argument 
ab  inamveniefUh  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  an  ar- 
rangement professing  to  be  based  on  fixed  and  deternuBate 
principles.     Every  plant  which  has  no  associate  in  any  estab- 

*  Let  the  Nelambonee  and  the  Nymphiaceae— <he  Cleomee  and  the  Cmnp^ 
rea — the  Violeae  and  Sauvageee — the  tribes  of  the  Byttneriacee,  and  of  the  Tfiv 
itrvuniacett,  to  go  no  fiirther,  be  accurately  compavad. 
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lished  order,  ought,  however  it  may  lead  to  the  multiplication 
of  these  divisions,  to  have  a  place  of  its  own. 

If  we  now  for  a  moment  advert  to  the  principles  of  this  sys- 
tem, it  will  appear  that  it  is  not  so  much  to  any  one  feature  or 
character,  as  to  the  judicious  combination  of  many,  that  it  is 
indebted  for  its  excellence.     Yet  its  leading  and  essential  prin- 
ciple is,  after  all,  one  of  secondary  value.  It  is  not  derived  from 
the  embryo  itself,  its  structure,  form  and  position,  but  on  the 
cotyledons,  the  special  organs  with  which  the  embryo  is  furn^ 
ished,  to  aid  in  its  developement.     The  absence  or  presence  of 
this  organ  forms  two  large  or  primary  divisions ;  while  among 
the  plants  possessing  this  organ,  the  number,  one,  two  or  many, 
still  constitutes  further  marks  of  separation ;  the  position  and 
direction  of  the  embryo,  the  perisperm  and  other  peculiarities 
of  the  seed  break  again  these  large  masses.    Still,  however,  the 
plants  in  each  division  are  far  too  numerous  and  dissimilar,  and 
all  the  known  and  used  characters  of  the  seed  will  not  separate 
them  into  well-defined  orders.     The  position  of  the  stamens,, 
^he  presence  or  absence  of  a  corolla,  its  structure  where  present^ 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  caliz,  are  all  called  in  to  subdivide 
to  a  sufficient  degree,  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to 
collect  into  distinct  groups,  those  which  have  features  truly 
uniform,  and  easily  recognised.     Will  human  researches  lead 
no  further  i    Will  the  profound  investigations  of  nature  never 
carry  our  knowledge  to  those  deep-seated  and  mysterious  prin- 
ciples, which,  existing  in  the  embryo,  possess  within  themselves^ 
even  from  the  dawn  of  existence,  before  the  unfolding  of  the 
first  organs  of  active  life,  the  perfect  archetype  of  all  their  future 
forms  and  nu)des  of  being.     Even  in  the  germ,  the  future  ens,, 
whether  plant  or  animal,  perfect,  but  not  yet  sensible  to  our  eyes 
or  our  understandings,  exists  in  beautiful,  though  veiled  and 
hidden  symmetry.     In  every  seed  the  distinct  image,  with  all 
its  peculiar  and  appropriate  characters,  is  present,  and  with  a 
clearer  ken  than  we  now  possess,  might  be  perceived  at  one 
yiew,  and  not  ascertained,  as  with  us,  by  its  slow  and  gradual 
developement.     Will  the  glorious  discoveries  of  science  never 
go  back  to  those  obscure  and  secret  types  f  Will  man  never  be 
permitted  to  view,  even  in  their  first  elements,  the  arrangements, 
of  all  created  forms;  in  their  first  movements,  the  adaptation 
of  all  beings  and  parts  of  beings  to  their  appointed  ends ;  and 
le  trace  to  their  final  results,  the  beneficent  and  sublime  har- 
mony of  nature. 

The  work  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  is  the  first  great 
etfort  whieb  has  been  made  to  arrange  all  the  known  plants  of 
the  globe»  aocovdiog  to  th^  system  of  Jussieu.    It  is- upwards  of 
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two  hundred  and  forty  years  since  Caspar  Bauhin,  in  his  Pinax, 
attempted  to  collect  in  one  work,  all  the  plants  which  had  been 
described  by  all  preceding  botanists,  and  to  present,  embodied 
as  it  were  in  one  tablet,  a  representation  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. This  effort  was  not  only  laborious,  (it  remained  incom- 
plete after  forty  years  of  assiduous  toil)  but  from  the  insuffideiit 
modes  and  systems  under  which  plants  had  been  described,  and 
the  consequent  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  still  involved, 
was  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  same  causes  obstructed 
every  similar  attempt  that  was  made,  before  some  uniform  plan 
of  describing  plants  had  been  adopted.  The  first  successful 
effort,  after  botany  may  be  considered  as  a  science,  to  describe 
in  one  work  the  plants  of  all  countries,  was,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  '*  Species  Plantarum"  of  Linnaeus,  published  in 
]7«>3 — maximum  opus  et  etemum^  as  it  was  well  styled  by  Haller. 
A  second  edition  was  published  in  1762,  each  of  these  was  in 
two  volumes.  In  subsequent  editions,  it  was,  of  necessity, 
greatly  enlarged.  Willdenow  commenced  bis  celebrated  edition 
in  1797,  and,  at  bis  death,  had  completed  ten  parts  or  volumes, 
extending  to  the  ferns,  inclusively.  The  remaining  orders  of  tbe 
cryptogamic  plants  have  never  been  published.  The  prodigious 
accessions  which  have  been  made  to  botany,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century — accessions  which  became  conspioH 
ously  manifest  in  the  concluding  volumes  of  Willdenow,  appeared 
to  deter  persons  for  some  time  from  encountering  the  immense 
labour  which  a  new  edition,  however  much  called  for,  would  re- 
quire. At  length  Roemer  and  Schultes  commenced  this  task, 
and  their  edition  of  the  '*  Species  Plantarum,"  though,  perhaps, 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  associates,  is  still 
in  progress.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  had  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  Jussieu,  had  done  nothing  but  publish  monographs  of 
particular  orders,  or  had  applied  the  system  to  the  Flora  of  one 
or  two  countries,  until  at  length,  the  great  enterprize  of  com- 
bining in  their  proper  orders,  all  the  plants  which  had  been 
discovered,  and  whose  numbers  were  daily  augmenting,  was 
undertaken  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  us. 

No  man  in  Europe  could  have  come  better  prepared  to  this 
arduous  undertaking.  The  life  of  M.  DeCandoUe  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  botany.  He  was  distinguished  among  the 
eminent  men  of  France  for  his  sagacity,  perseverance  and  attain- 
ments. Besides  many  dissertations  on  subjects  connected  witb 
this  science,  and  on  different  genera  and  families  of  plants,  he 
had  published  as  a  preparatory  exercise,  a  *'  Flore  Fran9aise," 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions.  He  was  for  some  time 
Professor  of  Botany  at  M  ontpelUer ,  and  when  exiled  from  Fiance^ 
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on  the  restoration  of  theBoarbons,  he  returned  to  Creneva,  his 
native  city,  and  received  immediately  the  appointment  of  Pro« 
fessor  of  Botany,  which  he  still  retains.  In  1813,  he  published 
his  '^TheorieElementaire  de  la  Botanique/'  of  which  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1819.  In  this  work,  he  first  announced 
his  intention  of  preparing  a  new  Pinax,  to  which  he  devoted 
his  future  labours,  and  in  1818,  he  published  ^*Regni  Vege- 
tabilis  Systema  Naturale,''  volume  first,  which  in  1821,  was 
followed  by  a  second  volume.  In  this  elaborate  work,  a  full 
view  was  intended  to  be  given  of  every  order  and  genus  of 
plants ;  detailed  descriptions  of  each  species,  and  a  complete 
exhibition  of  its  synonyroes  and  history,  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  this  magnificent 
plan  could  not  be  completed  by  the  efforts  of  many,  if  not 
practicable  by  the  labours  of  one.  Eight  years,  however,  had 
elapsed  between  the  first  announcement  of  the  work  and  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume— eight  years,  apparently,  had 
been  consumed  in  completing  the  description  and  history  of 
eleven  orders,  for  only  that  number  are  contained  in  the  two 
volumes.  It  requires  but  a  short  calculation  to  show,  that  at 
the  same  rate  much  more  than,  a  century  would  be  required  to 
complete. the  work.  This  proud  monument  to  the  science  of 
botany  will,  perhaps,  therefore,  never  be  finished.  It  is  now 
suspended  if  not  abandoned ;  and  in  1824,  there  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  the  present  ''Prodromus;"  the  second  in  1825^ 
the  third  in  1828.  In  this  epitome,  only  the  characters  of  the 
orders  and  the  essential  characters  of  the  genera  and  species  are 
given,  and,  in  general,  no  other  synonymes  than  that  of  the 
author  who  has  been  followed,  or  who  is  relied  on  as  an  autho- 
rity. The  first  volume  contains  fifty-four  orders,  the  second 
only  ten,  for  the  very  extensive  family  of  the  Leguminosse  occu- 
pies, even  in  this  condensed  form,  two-thirds  of  the  volume,  and 
the  Rosacece  one-half  of  the  remaining  third ;  the  third  volume 
contains  twenty-six  orders. 

On  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  classification,  we  think 
our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  hear  briefly  the  exposition  of 
M.  De  Candolle  himself:— 

"  I  will  explain  here  in  few  words  the  characters  of  these   great 
classes,  and  the  series  of  families  of  which  they  are  composed. 

"  Let  us  consider  at  first  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and  endeavour 
to  apply  the  principles  we  ha?e  already  stated,  to  divide  it  ioto  general 
classes,  either  according  to  the  functions  of  nutrition  or  those  of  repro- 
duction. 
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*^  As  to  the  drgBLUB  of  nutrition,  I  select  the  most  imporlaot  of  afl,  to 
wit,  the  vessels,  and  I  consider  them  under  that  pmnt  of  view  wlmh 
is  the  most  essential  of  all — their  presence  or  their  dhsence.  It  it 
evident,  in  fact,  that  the  anatomical  circumstances  which  infloence  oa- 
trition  most  powerfuUj,  are  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  vessels — 
of  those  organs  which  seem  at  first  view  so  essential,  that  it  is  difficoll 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  life  of  a  being  that  is  deprived  of  them.  On  this 
principle  then,  we  will  divide  vegetables  into  two  classes — vascular  and 
eelhUar.  This  division  appears  to  be  connected  with  every  thing  most 
remarkable  that  the  nutritive  organs  present.  Thus,  with  the  existence 
of  vessels  are  found  constantly  united,  1st,  the  existence  of  stomata  or 
cortical  pores ;  2ndl7,  the  evident  distinction  between  the  roots  and  the 
stem,  consequently,  the  existence  of  a  coUum.*  The  absence  of  vessels, 
on  the  other  hand,  announces,  1st,  the  absence  of  cortical  pores ;  and 
2ndly,  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  with  precision  the  root  from 
the  stem.  But  to  assure  ourselves  whether  this  division  b  really  naturalt 
it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  an  examination  of  the  organs  of  reproduction* 
Here  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  first  of  these  organs  ?  Undoobtedly,  the 
embryo,  and  the  most  important  point  In  which  it  can  be  consider^,  is 
its  absence  or  presence.  Here  then,  with  M.  Richard,  we  might,  in  the 
first  place,  distinguish  all  plants  into  those  with,  and  those  without  aa 
embryo.  But  as  we  have  no  proof  that  any  organized  beings  reaDy 
exist  without  an  embryo,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  basis  of 
a  classification  upon  a  question  of  fact  which  cannot  be  solved  by  our 
senses,  let  us  change  the  question  into  the  following : — admitting  that 
there  exists  in  all  vegetables  a  germ  or  reproductive  corpuscle,  what 
part  of  that  corpuscle  is  the  most  essentia).  It  can  be  neither  the  radide 
nor  the  plumula,  which,  by  the  hypothesis  itself,  is  common  to  all  plants; 
it  must  be  then  the  cotyledoDS,  that  is,  the  special  organ  with  which  the 
reproductive  corpuscle  is  furnished  for  its  developement  We  will  then 
state  that  in  the  function  of  reproduction,  that  which  is  most  esseotial, 
is  to  know  whether  the  embryos  have  or  have  not  cotyledons,  and  will 
divide  vegetables  into  two  classes,  cotyledonous  and  acotyiedonous. 
This  idea  is  strengthened  when  we  perceive  that  all  the  plants  that  ars 
classed  among  the  acotyiedonous,  are  the  same  that  many  authors  sup 
pose  to  be  destitute  of  an  embryo.  And  it  is  remarkable,  thai  by  the 
two  methods,  we  arrive  at  the  same  results ;  thus  the  vascular  vegetables 
are  the  same  as  those  with  cotyledons,  and  the  cellular  vegeti&es  the 
same  as  those  without  cotyledons ;  and  this  division  is  natural. 

"  Let  us  now  take  the  vascular  or  cotyledonous  vegetables,  and  apply 
to  tl^em  the  same  train  of  reasoning. 

*^  As  to  the  organs  of  nutrition,  we  will  take  the  first  of  these  organs, 
to  wit,  the  vessels,  and  consider  them  no  longer  in  Ae  first  point  of 
view,  as  that  has  been  already  employed  for  tl^  primitive  division,  but 
in  a  second,  that  is,  their  position,  and  establish  their  classification  upoo 
the  position  of  the  vessels.  In  this  view  it  may  be  perceived,  that  there 
are  vascular  vegetables,  where  the  vessels  are  all  sensibly  concentric 
around  a  cellular  pith  or  cell,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
oldest  are  in  the  centre,  and  the  youngest  at  the  circumference,  wheooe 
it  follows  that  the  plant  hardens  from  within  to  without    These  wt 
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lia?e  distinguiflhed  by  the  Dame  of  Ezogens,  (^^c*) — yivau.)  We  may 
peroeife,  od  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  other  vegetables  in  which  the 
vessels  are  scattered  through  ail  the  stem,  not  ranged  in  zones  around  a 
central  point,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oldest,  that  is  to 
«ay,  the  hardest  are  at  the  surface,  and  the  principal  growth  of  the  stem 
takes  place  within.  From  this  peculiarity,  is  derived  the  name  of  Eih 
dogensB,  which  we  have  imposed  on  this  class.  Besides  the  fundamen- 
tal characters  that  we  have  just  indicated,  let  us  add  that  the  Ezogenie 
have  a  canal  and  medullary  rays  of  which  the  EndogeusB  are  destitute; 
that  the  Brst  have  a  form  necessarily  more  or  less  couic,  whilst  that  of 
the  second  is  really  cylindric :  that  the  age  of  the  first  is  known  by  the 
cumber  of  concentric  layers,  whilst  that  of  the  second  ie  measured  by 
the  number  of  rings  more  or  less  visible  on  the  stem,  when  examined  in 
a  vertical  direction.  Let  us  add,  the  nerves  of  the  leaves  are  generally 
branching  in  the  exogenous,  simple  in  the  endogenous  plants,  that  the 
leaves  themselves  are  rarely  sheathing  in  the  first  class,  very  frequently 
in  the  second. 

*'  Let  us  now  consider  the  same  vascular  plants,  as  regards  the  organs 
of  their  reproduction.  Let  us  select  the  most  essential  of  these  organs, 
to  wit,  the  cotyledons,  and  consider  them,  not  according  to  their  number, 
as  we  have  done  before,  but  according  to  their  position,  which,  as  we 
have  stated,  is  the  most  important  of  its  characters,  except  that  of  its 
existence.  Now  we  will  perceive  that  in  this  respect,  vegetables  are  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those  in  which  the  cotyledons  are 
opposite  or  verticillate ;  these,  to, conform  to  common  usage,  we  will  call 
dicotyledonous,  and  those  in  which  the  cotyledons  are  alternate,  which 
we  will  call  on  the  same  pnociple,  monocotyledonous  plants.  As  these 
cotyledons  are  in  reality  oniy  the  first  leaves  present  in  the  seed,  just  as 
tbe  radicle  is  but  the  root,  and  the  plumula  the  stalk,  it  follows,  frona  this 
disposition  of  the  cotyledons,  1st.  That  the  DycotyledonesB  must  have 
their  primordial  leaves  opposite  or  verticillate,  which  may,  however,  be- 
come alternate  by  the  act  of  vegetation ;  that  the  Monocoiyledonese,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  primordial  leaves  alternate,  but  which,  in  turn, 
may  become  verticillate  or  (more  rarely)  opposite.  2ndly.  That  the 
number  of  cotyledons  is  not  fixed ;  in  the  dicotyledonous  plants,  it 
may  vary  from  two,  which  is  the  most  common  number,  to  three,  four, 
five  and  upwards;  in  the  monocotyledonous  it  may  vary  from  one,  the 
usual  number,  to  two  as  in  the  Cycas,  which  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  dyco- 
tyledonous  plant,  to  three,  as  in  certain  grasses,  &c.  The  number  de- 
pends solely  on  the  number  of  lei^es  already  developed  and  visible  in 
the  seed. 

^*  Now,  if  we  compare  the  division  of  the  vascular  plants,  with  reference 
to  their  organs  of  nutrition  or  reproduction,  we  will  find  that  the  exoge- 
nous plants  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  dicotyledonous,  and  the  endoge- 
nous exactly  the  same  as  the  monocotyledonous.  This  division  t£en 
is  also  naturaL-— T^oric  Eltnuntaxre^  4^.  Paris,  1819.  pp.  237,  242. 

Even  from  this  able  exposition  it  is  apparent,  that  however 
great  has  been  the  improvement  which  this  system  has  made  in 
die  arrangenant  of  plftota,  M  own  fundamental  principles  are 
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liable  to  some  objections,  and  weakened  by  the  uncertainty  wbich 
hangs  about  them.  The  number  of  cotyledons  apparently  the  very 
basis  of  the  system  is  not  invariable,*  while  the  habit  as  arising 
from  foliation  is  still  more  mutable.  A  wide  field  remains  open 
to  encourage  and  reward  the  labour  of  botanists;  and  this  science 
has  perhaps  yet  to  receive  its  most  important  modifications. 

M.  De  Candolle  is  one  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
remodel  the  system  of  Jussieu,  so  far  at  least  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  orders  is  concerned.  His  reasons  for  this  altera- 
tion, he  has  stated  in  his  *'TheorieElementaire,*'  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  preface  to  his  ^'  Systema  Naturale,*'  and  if  not 
so  important  as  the  doctrines  he  has  just  been  examining,  they, 
nevertheless,  are  worthy  of  our  attention.  After  noticing  that 
the  vegetable  kingdpm  resembles  a  geographical  chart,  much 
more  than  a  continued  chain  of  being,  because  as  he  afterwards 
observes  ^'  each  genus,  each  fomily  does  not  only  resemble  the 
groups  which  immediately  precede  add  follow,  but  has  multi- 
plied relations  with  many  others.  The  linear  order  cannot 
shew  us  these  relations,  and  yet  it  is  the  knowledge  of  them 
which  constitutes,  really,  the  diflference  between  one  classifier 
and  another :"  he  continues — 

"  All  that  I  have  been  considering  proves  evidently,  in  my  opinioD, 
that  there  does  not  exist  in  nature  any  continued  series ;  ^bst  beings  are 
grouped  together  at  distances  very  unequal,  and,  that  it  ii  impossible  to 
express  their  true  relations  in  a  linear  order.  But,  nevertheless,  for  the 
accustomed  form  of  our  treatises,  even  for  instruction  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  collections,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  series,  understandieg  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  only  adopted  for  convenience,  and  is  truly  arti- 
ficial, at  least,  in  its  details.  The  classes  alone  may  be  arranged  in  a 
natural  order,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  complexity;  and  in  this  Yiew 
two  methods  may  be  pursued ;  one  to  ascend  from  the  most  simple  to 
the  most  compound  as  M.  Jussieu  has  done,  or  to  descend  from  the 
compound  to  the  simple,  as  the  Zoologists  do,  and  as  Haller  and  La 
Marck  have  done  in  the  ve^fetable  kingdom.  The  question  in  itself^  is 
of  little  importance,  but  it  is,  neverthdess,  necessary  to  consider  it  for 
a  moment 

**  At  the  first  view,  nothing  appears  more  philesophical,  that  to  com- 
mence a  series  by  the  most  simple  beings,  and  to  ascend  by  degrees  to 
those  whose  structure  is  more  complex.  This  course  appears  the  more 
adapted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  because  we  know  or  believe  that  we 
know  more  certainly  which  are  the  most  simple  vegetables,  than  which 
are  the  most  complex. 

*^  But  if  we  examine  the  question  more  attentively,  above  all,  if  we 

refer  to  experience,  we  find  many  inconveniences  in  commenciaff  bj 

the  most  simple  vegetaUes.     The  most  simple  beings  of  each  kingooM 

are  the  least  perfectly  known,  and  it  is  contrary  to  dl  the  ruks  of  logic 

*  Invariable,  perhaps,  in  the  genns,  tiut  notin  the  elaas. 
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to  oommeiice  by  objects  less  koown,  and  adfaoce  to  those  that  are  more 
known.  Thus  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  course  of  botany  in  which 
the  order  indicated  by  the  work  of  M.  de  Jussieu  is  followed,  is  very 
difficult  to  beginners.  In  fact,  what  is  this  pretended  simplicity  of  cer- 
tain beings  ?  Do  not  all  the  beings  of  each  kingdom  exercise  all  the 
appointed  functions  of  their  existence  %  All  animals  feel,  move,  nourish 
themselves,  and  propagate  their  species ;  all  vegetables  nourish  them- 
selves, grow,  and  propagate  their  species  also.  What  real  difference 
is  there  then  between  them  %  It  is,  that  in  one  which  we  call  complex, 
each  function,  each  part  of  a  fiinction  is  performed  by  a  distinct  omin, 
whilst  iu  others  that  we  name  umple,  the  organs  little  different  from 
one  another  seem  to  execute  in  common  all  functions.  But  if  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  more  easy  to  study  and  to  know  one  of  the  beings  of 
the  first  class  than  of  the  second  ;  this  is  exactly  what  experience  con- 
firms. When  we  know  well  the  anatomy  of  the  superior  animals,  we 
are  only  then  capable  of  detecting  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  in- 
ferior animals;  it  is  only  after  many  of  the  mysteries  ^  the  fecunda- 
tion of  large  vegetables  have  been  d&covered,  that  we  are  able  to  unra- 
vel some  part  of  those  of  the  aeotyledooous  plants. 

"  Since  then,  it  is  in  itself  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference,  whe- 
ther we  begin  the  series  by  one  extremity  or  the  other,  I  consider  this 
as  a  case  in  which  we  may  yield  to  the  convenienee  of  study,  and  ar- 
range the  vegetable  kingdom  on  the  same  principle  as  the  animal ;  be- 
ginning with  the  class  the  most  complicated,  that  of  the  Dicotyledones, 
and  finishing  by  that  which  appears  to  be  the  least  so,  that  of  the 
AcotyledonesB." — Thtor.  EUm.  pp.  334-236. 

In  pursuance  of  those  vi^ws,  the  system  of  natural  orders 
has  been  modelled  by  M.  de  Candolle.  Beginning  with  those 
plants  which  appear  to  be  most  perfect,  having  many  leaves 
or  segments  to  the  calyx,  many  petals  to  the  corolla,  many 
stamens  and  many  styles — (the  Polyandria  Polygynia  of 
Linnaeus) — he  passes  gradually  to  those  in  which  these  organs 
become  less  numerous  or  disappear  altogether. 

To  shew  the  great  accessions  which  have  recently  been  made 
to  botany,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
few  notes  from  the  **  Systema  Naturale.''  In  the  first  order,  the 
Ranunculacese,  Dioscorides  noticed  35  species,  Bauhin  86t 
Toumefort  126,  Linnaeus  130,  Willdenow  217,  Persoon  260, 
De  Candolle  5KXi.  In  the  second  order,  the  Dilleniaceae,  none 
were  known  even  to  Toumefort,  3  to  Linnaeus,  21  to  Willde- 
now, 96  to  De  Candolle.  To  take  a  more  common  order,  the 
Cruciferae,  22  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
Bauhin  knew  141,  Toumefort  240,  Linnaeus  234,  Willdenow 
414,  Persoon  504,  De  Candolle  900 ;  and  scarcely  a  season 
passes  over  in  Europe,  without  announcing  the  appearance  of 
new  publications,  adding  many  materials  to  the  mass  already  col- 
lected ;  the  return  of  some  private  adventurer  bringing  a  rich 
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tribute  to  the  stores  of  natural  history,  or  the  arri?al  of  some 
public  expedition,  laden  with  new  discoveries. 

Of  the  execution  of  this  Prodromus,  we  need  scarcely  speak. 
It  has  been  undertaken  under  every  possible  advantage,  and  eve- 
ry assistance  which  the  improvements  of  the  a^re  could  furnish, 
has  been  afforded.  To  accelerate  the  work,  a  few  of  the  orders 
have  been  prepared  by  bis  friends  and  pupils,  and  revised  by 
the  author,  but  the  great  labour  has  been  performed  by  bis  owa 
efforts.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  easy  in  these  three  volumes  to 
pcMnt  out  a  few  errors,  some  plants  that  have  probably  been 
repeated  or  misunderstood,  many  that  are  still  omitted. 
But  it  was  the  arrangement  and  classification,  that  at  present 
we  proposed  to  consider,  not  its  details.  At  a  future  day,  if  in 
our  day  this  work  shall  be  completed,  we  may  examine  its  ei< 
ecution  as  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  or  we  may  return 
to  it  on  the  appearance  of  ita  successive  volumes.  We  eoiisi> 
der  it  a  great  offeripg  presented  to  the  science  of  boCaay;  a 
foundation  on  which  future  improvements  and  additioos  may 
be  made  with  more  facility,  accuracy  and  certainty,  than  at  any 
preceding  period  in  its  annals.  Every  student  or  friend  of 
botany,  must  wish  for  its  early  completion. 


Art.  VIII. — Anne  cfGeierstein;  or  the  Maiden  of  the  MisL  By 
the  Author  of  '' Waverly."  2  Vols.  Reprinted  at  Pfailadd- 
phia.  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey.  1829. 

We  congratulate  the  reading  public,  on  the  pleasure  they 
have  shared  with  us,  in  the  perusal  of  this  last  produeiioB  of 
the  gifted  author  of  '*  Waverly."  We  join  in  right  good  will, 
in  partaking  the  rich  and  tempting  banquet  which  be  has  spread 
before  them,  and  although,  in  our  vocation  of  profeaaed  cri- 
tics— whose  very  element  is  censure  and  dispraise— who  suhsiit 
on  the  follies  and  defects  of  authors,^  we  may  be  supposed  to 
look  with  no  peculiar  favour,  on  works,  whose  overwhelming 
popularity  and  incomparable  excellence,  make  criticism  at  once 
impotent  and  superfluous-— yet,  we  ask,  to  be  believed  wbsa 
we  aver,  that  we  find  truer  gratification  in  tbe  enjoyneit 
of  such  exquisite  fare,   as  is  here  presented— than  in  tbe 
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iadulgence  of  any  morbid  critical  appetite  wbaterer — and  had 
rather  mix  undistinguished  with  the  **  common  file*'  of  readers^ 
and  swell  the  note  of  triumph  that  welcomes  each  suc^ssive 
creation  of  the  Waverly  muse— than  signalize  ourselves^  bj 
annihilating  a  host  of  learned  dullards  or  literary  foplings. 

The  Novels  of  Scott,  have  become  in  fact,  a  literature  of 
themselves,  and  we  know  not  if  his  writings  were  expunged, 
what  deeper  injury  could  be  inflicted  on  English  literature,  ex- 
cept sentence  of  oblivion  were  passed  on  Shakspeare  himself. 
He  must  be  classed  as  the  first  of  Novelists-^^*  facile  primus," 
and  this  is  no  light  praise,  ^bere  Richardson,  and  Fielding, 
and  Smollet  are  competitorssr-  But  with  a  depth  of  observation, 
and  fidelity  to  nature,  equal  to  their's,  and  with  a  flight  of 
fancy,  and  power  of  eloquence,  and  fund  of  varied  learning, 
infinitely  beyond  them,  he  has  known  how  to  avoid  their  peculiar 
defects :  and  can  be  charged  neither  with  the  repetitions  and 
tedious  prolixity  of  Richardson,  nor  with  the  prurient  sensua* 
lity  of  Fielding,  nor  with  the  inwrought  vulgarity  and  occasion- 
al  feebleness  of  Smollet.  The  author  of  Tom  Jones,  indeed, 
(we  kqow  not,  but  that  we  are  seduced  into  the  opinion  by  the 
force  of  early  association)  we  have  ever  deemed,  par  excellence, 
a  man  of  genius;  his  delineations  of  character,  have  exceeding 
force  and  truth ;  but  his  paintings  like  those  of  the  Flemish 
school,  Qre  not  merely  true  to  nature,  but  to  nature  in  her  gross* 
ness.  jDecency  would  draw  the  veil  over  much  that  he  reveals. 
There  is  a  purity  in  the  page  of  Scott,  which  renders  it  grateful 
to  female  delicacy— while  the  high  and  commanding  powers 
which  he  summons  to  the  task,  would  seem  to  address  them- 
selves more  particularly  to  the  lofty  and  vigorous  intellect  of 
our  own  sex. 

We  purpose  not  to  give  a  regular  analysis  of  the  story  of 
the  work  before  us.  Such  a  course  may  be  proper,  in  treat- 
ing of  obscurer  books,  but  it  is  not  of  a  tale  like  this  that 
readers  are  content  to  receive  their  whole  knowledge  from  a 
review !  We  shall  presume  then,  that  it  will  be  read,  admired, 
and  classed  where  we  think  it  deserves  to  stand,  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  second-rate  productions  of  the  author ;  and  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  selecting  such  passages  as  are  illustrative 
of  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  writer,  or  as  may  serve  for  an 
introduction  to  such  brief  comments  as  we  design  to  oflTer. 

The  work,  particularly  the  first  volume,  is  carefully  and  power- 
fully written.  Some  passages  are  highly  and  successfully  elabo- 
rated ;  while  in  certain  parts  of  the  second  volume,  the  author 
seems  evidently  to  have  composed  in  haste,  and  as  if  anxious  to 
epoclude.    The  opening  of  the  story  is  spirited  and  striking,  and 
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will  remind  the  obserTant  reader  of  correspondent  introdoedoot 
of  the  dramatis  personse,  in  the  <' Black  DwarT'  and  **  Legend 
of  Montrose."  You  are  immediately  brought  acquainted  widi 
some  of  the  leading  figures  on  the  canrass,  and  that,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  peculiar,  as  at  once  to  riret  your  attention.  Two 
trarellers,  habited  like  merchants,  are  seen  groping  their  waj 
in  the  face  o(  an  impending  storm,  amidst  the  most  fearful  preci- 
pioes  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  very  first  sentences  they  utter,  assure 
us  that  their  condition  is  above  their  appearance — that  they  are 
men,  probably,  of  high  rank— certainly,  of  high  and  noble  sen- 
timents, who  have  assumed  a  temporary  disguise.  The  strong 
interest  of  mjfiterjf  is  thus  awakened  at  the  outset,  nor  does  the 
veteran  author  suffer  this  interest  to  cool ;  for  there  is  through- 
out the  work,  a  constant  masquerading  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters'—a perpetual  surprise  upon  the  reader.  This  device  of 
authorship  is,  indeed,  pushed  too  far— the  entire  commodity 
aeems  in  danger  of  being  used  up,  and  such  excess  would,  fi 
less  talented  hands,  lend  infatlibly  to  disgust.  Thus  we  find, 
that  Arthur  and  his  father,  and  Anne  of  Geierstein,  and  even 
the  Landamman,  in  his  character  of  ^^  Shepherd  Count,"  and  tiie 
black  Piiest  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  blue  cavalier  of  Graffs-lust, 
and  the  sorrow-stricken  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  impetuoos 
Burgundy — are  all  shewn  in  masquerade,  and  join  to  the  inter- 
est inherent  in  their  characters,  and  the  parts  they  respectivelj 
sustain — the  further  attraction  of  mystery. 

Condenraiag  the  two  frequent  recurrence  of  this  stratagem 
of  authorship,  we  yet  cannot  withhold  Our  approbation  of  the 
happy  manner,  in  which  he  leads  on  these  disguised  personages 
to  develope  their  true  characters — selecting  those  occasiottt, 
when  unobserved  by  others,  or  thrown  off  their  guard  by  some 
sudden  passion  or  emergency— their  nature  and  proper  feelings 
burst  through  the  restrainU  that  policy  or  necessity  had  impos- 
ed. Our  tiavellers  had  now  reached  a  spot — not  unusuaJ  in 
Alpine  scenery — where  a  sofk  green  valley,  watered  by  a  lim- 
pid stream,  was  seen  to  repose  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
bleak  and  savage  craggs  that  hemmed  it  in. 

**  ^  That  stream,  Arthur,'  said  the  elder  traveller,  as  with  one  consent 
they  stopped  to  saze  on  such  a  scene  as  I  have  described,  *  resemftto 
the  life  of  a  good  and  a  happy  man.' 

«« And  the  brook,  which  hurries  itself  headlong  down  yon  distant  hill, 
markinff  its  course  by  a  streak  of  white  foam,'  answered  Arthur,^ 
*  what  does  that  resemble  V 

**  *  That  of  a  brave  and  unfortunate  one,'  replies  the  father. 

"  *  The  torrent  for  w«,'  said  Arthur ;  a  headlong  course  which  no 
human  force  can  oppose,  and  then  let  it  be  as  brief  as  it  is  gkMMNis.* 
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** '  It  is  a  joung  man^s  thousrht,*  replied  his  father ;  *  bat  I  am  awar» 
that  it  is  so  rooted  in  thy  heart,  that  nothing  but  the  rude  hand  of  adver* 
sity  can  pluck  it  up.' 

'*  *  As  yet  the  root  clings  fast  to  my  heart's  strings,'  said  the  young 
man ;  *  and  riethinks  adversity's  hand  hath  had  a  fair  grasp  of  it.' 

'*  *  You  speak,  my  son,  of  what  you  little  understand,'  said  his  fa 
ther.  *'  Know,  that  till  the  middle  of  life  be  passed,  men  scarce  distin« 
guish  true  prosperity  from  adversity,  or  rather  they  court  as  the  favour!  v 
of  fortune  what  they  should  more,  justly  regard  as  the  marks  of  her 
displeasure.  Look  at  yonder  mountain,  which  wears  on  its  shaggy 
brow  a  diadem  of  clouds,  now  raised  and  now  depressed,  while  the  sun 
glances  upon,  but  is  unable  to  dispel  it ;  a  child  might  believe  it  to  be  a 
crown  of  glory — a  man  knows  it  to  be  the  signal  of  tempest.' 

'*  Arthur  followed  the  direction  of  his  father's  eye  to  the  dark  and 
shadowy  eminence  of  Mount  Pilatre." — Vol  i.  p.  19* 

^'The  LeFiathian,"  as  our  author  terma  it,  ''of  that  great 
congregation  of  mountains  assembled  about  Lucerne,"  so  called 
from  the  popular  belief  that  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  perturbed 
spirit  was  still  supposed  to  hover  about  the  scene,  here  termi- 
nated his  career  of  guilt* 

''  *  How  the  accursed  heathen  scowls  upon  us !'  said  the  younger  of 
the  merchants,  while  the  cloud  darkened  and  seemed  to  settle  on  the 
brow  of  Mount  Pilatre.     '  Vade  retro  ; — be  thou  defied,  sinner  !' 

'*  A  rising  wind,  rather  heard  than  felt,  seemed  to  groan  forth  in  the 
tone  of  a  dying  lion,  the  acceptance  of  the  suf^ring  spirit  to  the  rash 
challenge  of  the  young  Englishman.  The  mountadn  was  seen  to  send 
down  its  rugged  sides  thick  wreaths  of  heaving  mist,  which,  rolling 
through  the  rugged  chasms  that  seamed  the  grisly  hill,  resembled  tor- 
rents of  rushing  lava  pouring  down  from  a  volcano.  The  ridgy  preci- 
pices; which  formed  the  sides  of  these  huge  ravines,  showed  their 
splintery  and  rugged  edges  over  the  vapour,  as  if  dividing  from  each 
other  the  descending  streams  of  mist  which  rolled  around  them.  As  a 
strong  contrast  to  this  gloomy  and  threatening  scene,  the  more  distant 
mountain  range  of  Righi  shone  brilliant  with  all  the  hues  of  an  autum- 
nal sun. — Vol.  i.  p.  20* 

If  our  original  intention  in  selecting  this  passage,  was  to  illus- 
trate a  peculiar  excellence  of  our  author,  viz.  the  artful  prepara- 
tion of  the  reader,  by  casual  hints  and  expressions,  dropped  as  by 
accident,  for  the  ap|)earance  of  his  personages  in  their  true  charac- 
ters—yet we  found  it  impossible  to  stop  precisely  at  that  point 
at  which  our  purpose  was  attained — we  could  not  break  off  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and  brilliant  passages 
which  he  has  ever  penned*  The  singular  beauty  of  the  image 
which  the  elder  traveller  seizes  on  to  illustrate  his  moral — the 
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diadem  of  cloudii  that  crowned  the  summit  of  Pilatre-^be  out- 
ward seeming  sign  of  glory — the  real  index  of  storm  and  dis- 
aster— will  scarcely. escape  the  notice  of  the  most  careless 
and  indifferent ;  but  it  is  for  the  initiated  to  admire  and  envy 
the  felicitous  use  made  by  the  author  of  this  image,  to  prepare 
us  for  the  tempest  that  is  to  burst  on  the  travellers,  and  to  exer- 
Itfise  (in  the  incidents  springing  out  of  it)  so  important  an  influ- 
ence on  their  future  destiny.  Nor  can  we  pass  without  comment, 
the  splendid  description  which  closes  the  extract.  (We  notice, 
indeed,  the  careless  repetition  of  the  term  rugged,  but  can 
scarcely  pause  to  condemn  it.)     It  is  of  eminent  beauty — the 

i^ust  of  rising  wind,  heard,  not  felt-^the  groan  of  defiance  sent 
brth,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  demon  of  the  place,  while  the  dark 
cloud  rushed  down  the  haunted  mountain,  as  if  to  execute  his 
rengeance^s  a  conception  which  appears  to  us  to  belong  to  the 
highest  heaven  of  poetic  invention.  But  we  return  to  our  pur- 
pose, to  show  the  dexterous  manner  in  which  he  prepares  us 
for  the  unmasking  of  his  characters,  by  the  sentiments  that  dd- 
consciously  escape  them  in  those  unguarded  moments,  when  the 
masks  that  men  wear,  fall  from  their  faces,  and  expose  them  in 
their  true  features  and  colours  to  the  eye  of  the  sagacious  ob- 
server. Thus  significant  of  character,  is  the  expression  of 
Arthur,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted — "a  torrent  for  me P^ 
and  such  another  foreshowing  of  character  is  there  in  the  speeck 
of  the  elder  Philipson,  when  startled  from  his  proprieties  asja 
merchant,  by  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  Ital  Schreckenwald, 
be  replies  fiercely  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Landamman — "  How 
wouldst  thou  have  treated  him.  Sir  Englishman  ?*'  <<  I  would 
have  laid  him  on  the  earth,  with  his  head  shivered  like  an  icicle." 
The  courage  and  generosity  of  the  high-toned  cavalier  are  again 
shown  forth  in  the  scene  of  Arthur's  duel  with  Donnerhugel, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Geierstein.  Rudolf  had 
repaired  to  the  rendezvous  where  Arthur  awaited  him,  amed 
with  an  immense  two-handed  Swiss  sword,  which  was  suspended 
from  his  left  shoulder,  while  he  carried  another  in  his  hand. 

«« *■  Thou  art  punctual,'  he  called  out  to  Arthur  Philipson,  in  a  voice 
which  was  distincdy  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  waterfiiU,  which  it 
seemed  to  rival  in  sullen  force.  *  But  I  judged  thou  wouldst  come  with- 
out a  two-handed  sword.  There  is  my  kinsman  Ernest's,'  he  said, 
throwing  on  the  ground  the  weapons  which  he  carried,  with  the  hilt  to- 
vrards  the  young  Englishman.  *  Look,  stranger,  that  thou  disgrace  it 
not,  for  my  kinsman  will  never  forgive  me  if  thou  dost  Or  thou  majst 
have  mine  if  thou  likest  it  better.' 

**  The  Englishman  looked  at  the  weapon,  with  some  surprise,  to  the 
use  of  which  he  was  totally  unaccustomed. 
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«*  *■  The  challeiiger/  he  said,  *  in  M  countries  where  hanour  is  known, 
aeeepts  the  arms  of  the  challenged/ 

'^ '  He  who  fights  on  a  Swiss  mountain,  fights  with  a  Swiss  brand,* 
answered  Rudoff.  *  Think  you  our  hands  are  made  to  handle  pen- 
kniyes  V 

^' '  Nor  are  ours  made  to  wield  scythes,'  said  Arthur;  and  muttered 
betwixt  his  teeth,  as  he  looked  at  the  sword,  which  the  Swiss  continued 
to  offer  him — *  Usum  nan  habeo^  I  have  not  proved  the  wei^Kin.' 

**  *  Do  you  repent  the  bargain  you  have  made  V  said  the  Swiss ;  '  if 
so,  cry  craven,  and  return  in  safety.  Speak  plainly,  instead  of  {^rattling 
Latin  like  a  clerk  or  a  shaven  oKMik.* 

**  *  No,  proud  man,'  replied  the  Eng^hman,  *  I  ask  thee  no  forbear 
ance.     I  thought  but  of  a  combat  between  a  shepherd  and  a  giant,  in 
which  God  gave  the  victory  to  him  who  had  worse  odds  of  weapons  dian 
faUs  to  my  lot  to-day.     I  will  fight  as  I  stand  ;  my  own  good  sword 
shall  serve  my  need  now,  as  it  has  done  before.' 

"  ^  Content ! — But  blame  not  me  who  offered  thee  equality  of  wea- 
pons,' said  the  mountaineer.  '  And  now  hear  me.  This  is  a  fight  for 
life  or  death — ^yon  waterfall  sounds  the  alarum  for  our  conflict.  Ye^ 
old  beilower,'  he  continued,  looking  back,  *"  it  is  long  since  thou  hast 
beard  the  noise  of  battle  ;^-and  look  at  it  ere  we  begin,  stranger,  for  if 
you  fall,  1  will  commit  your  body  to  its  waters.' 

" '  And  if  thou  fail'st,  proud  Swiss,'  answered  Arthur,  *  as  well  I 
trust  thy  presumption  leads  to  destruction,  I  will  have  thee  buried  in  the 
church  at  Einsiedlen,  where  the  priests  shall  sing  masses  for  thy  soul-— 
thy  two-handed  sword  shall  be  displayed  above  thy  grave,  and  a  scrdl 
shall  tell  the  passenger,  Here  lies  a  Bear's  cub  of  &me,  slain  by  Ar- 
thur the  Englishman.' 

'^  *  The  stone  is  not  in  Switzerland,  rocky  as  it  is,'  said  Rudolf,  scorn- 
f«id1y,  '  that  shall  hear  that  inscription.     Prepare  diyself  for  battle.' 

By  such  generous  and  gallant  bearing — by  such  bursts  of 
noble  and  chivalrous  feeling  on  the  part  of  these  seeming  mer- 
chants, is  the  reader  prepared  to  find  that  they  are  not  merely 
what  their  occupation  implied,  but  men  of  high  station,  op- 
pressed by  unmerited  misfortune,  or  travelling  incognito  on 
some  bold  ^d  perilous  enterprize.  The  sympathy  of  the  reader 
is  thus  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  travellers,  and  his  curiosity 
powerfully  excited  by  tb^  author  ;  and  this  is  one  of  those  hid- 
den springs  of  interest,  which  the  master  spirit  of  the  age, 
affectmim  patens  daminatoTf  knows  admirably  how  to  touch ! 

Compelled  by  want  of  space,  to  select  from  the  various  beau- 
ties which  obtrude  themselves  upon  our  notice,  we  proceed  to 
extract,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  passages,  the  scene  of  the 
earth-slide  among  the  precipices  of  Geierstein.  Our  travellers 
were  now  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  those  ominous  mists,  which, 
descending  from  Mount  Pilatre,  had  encompassed  them  in  dark- 
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ness,  and  which  were  chased  away  only  for  a  brief  i>ipace,  by  the 
hurricane  blasts  that  rushed  furiously  through  the  g'len,  threat- 
ening to  sweep  them  like  withered  leaves,  from  the  brow  of  the 
precipice. 

"  Hitherto  the  path,  though  steep  and  rugged,  was  plainly  enough 
indicated,  and  showed  traces  of  having  been  used  both  by  riders  and 
foot  passengers.  But  suddenly,  as  Antonio  with  the  mule  had  reached 
a  projecting  eminence,  around  the  peak  of  which  the  path  made  a  sharp 
turn,  he  stopt  short,  with  his  usual  exclamation,  addressed  to  his  pa- 
tron saint.  It  appeared  to  Arthur  that  the  mule  shared  the  terrors  of  the 
guide  ;  for  it  started  back,  put  forward  its  fore  feet  separate  from  each 
other,  and  seemed,  by  the  attitude  which  it  assumed,  to  intimate  a  de- 
termination to  resist  every  proposal  to  advance,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing horror  and  fear  at  the  prospect  which  lay  before  it 

**  Anhur  pressed  forward,  not  only  from  curiosity,  but  that  he  might 
if  possible  bear  the  brunt  of  any  danger  before  his  father  came  up  to 
share  it.  In  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to  tell  the  story,  the  young 
man  stood  beside  Antonio  and  the  mule,  upon  a  platform  of  rock  on 
which  the  road  seemed  absolutely  to  terminate,  and  from  the  further  side 
of  which  a  precipice  sunk  sheer  down,  to  what  depth  the  mist  did  not 
permit  him  to  discern,  but  certainly  to  more  than  three  hundred  feet. 

'^  The  blank  expression  which  overcast  the  visages  of  the  traveUen, 
and  traces  of  which  might  be  discerned  in  the  physiognomy  of  their 
beast  of  burden,  announced  alarm  and  mortification  at  this  unexpected, 
and,  as  it  seemd,  insurmountable  obstable.  Nor  did  the  looks  of  the 
father,  who  presently  aAer  came  up  to  the  same  spot,  convey  either 
hope  or  comfort.  He  stood  with  the  others  gazing  on  the  misty  gulf 
beneath  them,  and  looking  all  around,  but  in  vain,  for  some  contimH 
ation  of  the  path,  which  certainly  had  never  been  originally  designed 
to  terminate  in  this  manner.  As  they  stood  uncertain  what  to  do  next, 
the  son  in  vain  attempting  to  discover  some  mode  of  passing  onward, 
and  the  father  about  to  propose  that  they  should  return  by  the  road 
which  had  brought  them  hither,  a  loud  howl  of  the  wind,  more  wild  than 
they  had  yet  heard,  swept  down  the  valley.  All  being  aware  of  the 
danger  of  being  hurled  from  the  precarious  station  which  they  occupi- 
ed, snatched  at  bushes  and  rocks  by  which  to  secure  themselves,  aiiid 
even  the  poor  mule  seemed  to  steady  itself,  in  order  to  withstand  the 
approaching  hurricane.  The  gust  came  with  such  unexpected  fury 
that  it  appeared  to  the  travellers  to  shake  the  very  rock  on  which  tbey 
stood,  and  would  have  swept  them  from  its  surface  like  so  many  diy 
leaves.  Lad  it  not  been  for  the  precaution  which  they  had  taken  to  se- 
cure themselves.  But  as  the  wind  rushed  down  the  glen,  it  completely 
removed  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes  the  veU  of  mist  which 
former  gusts  had  only  served  to  agitate  or  discompose,  and  showed  them 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  interruption  which  they  had  met  with  so 
unexpectedly. 

'*  The  rapid  but  correct  eye  of  Arthur  was  then  aUe  to  ascertain  tint 
the  path,  after  leaving  *the  platform  of  rock  on  which  they  stood, 
had  originally  passed  upwards  in  the  same  direction  akmi^  a  steep  baak 
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of  eardi,  which  had  then  fbrmed  the  upper  eorering  of  a  stratum  <^ 
precipituous  rocks.  But  it  had  chanced,  in  some  of  the  convulsiont 
of  nature  which  take  place  in  those  wild  regions,  where  she  works  upon 
a  scale  so  formidable,  that  the  earth  had  made  a  sUp,  or  almost  a  pre- 
cipitous descent,  from  the  rock,  and  been  hurled  downwards  with  the 
path,  which  was  traced  along  the  top,  and  with  hushes,  trees,  or  what- 
ever grew  upon  it,  into  the  channel  of  the  stream ;  for  such  they  could 
now  discern  the  water  beneath  them  to  be,  and  not  a  lake,  or  an  arm  of 
a  lake,  as  thej  had  hitherto  supposed, 

*^  The  immediate  cause  of  this  phenomenon  might  probably  have 
been  an  earthquake,  not  unfrequent  in  that  country  The  Imnk  of 
earth,  now  a  confused  mass  of  ruins  inverted  in  its  fall,  showed  some 
trees  growing  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  others,  which,  having 
pitched  on  their  heads  in  their  descent,  were  at  once  inverted  and  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  and  lay  a  sport  to  the  streams  of  the  river  which  they 
had  heretofore  covered  with  gloomy  shadow.  The  gaunt  precipice 
which  remained  behind,  like  the  skeleton  of  some  huge  monster  divest- 
ed of  its  flesh,  formed  the  wall  of  a  fearful  abyss,  resembling  the  face 
of  a  newly  wrought  quarry,  more  dismal  of  aspect  from  the  rawness  of 
its  recent  formation,  and  from  its  being  as  yet  uncovered  with  any  of 
the  vegetation  with  which  nature  speedily  mantles  over  the  bare  surface 
even  of  her  sternest  crags  and  precipices.** 

In  this  strait,  the  young  man  volunteers  to  press  forward  over 
the  naked  precipice,  to  obtain  relief,  or  discover  traces  of  their 
lost  way. 

**  *  No,  Arthur,'  replied  his  father,  in  a  determined  voice  ;  *  no,  my 
son — I  have  survived  much,  but  I  will  not  survive  thee.* 

**  *  I  fear  not  for  the  issue,  father,  if  you  permit  me  to  go  alone  ;  but 
I  cannot — dare  not — undertake  a  task  so  perilous,  if  you  persist  in  at- 
tempting to  share  it,  with  no  better  aid  than  mine.  While  I  endeav- 
oured to  make  a  new  advance,  I  should  be  ever  looking  back  to  see 
how  you  should  attain  the  station  which  I  was  about  to  leave — and  be- 
think you,  dearest  father,  that  if  1  fall,  I  fall  an  unregarded  thing,  of 
as  little  moment  as  the  rock  or  tree  which  has  toppled  headlong 
.  down  before  me.  But  you — should  your  foot  slip,  or  your  hand  fail, 
bethink  you  what  and  how  much  must  needs  tall  with  you  !* 

**  *  Thou  art  right,  my  child,'  said  the  father,  *  1  still  have  that  which 
binds  noie  to  life,  even  though  1  were  to  lose  in  thee  all  that  is  dear  to 
me.*-Our  Lady  and  our  Lady's  Knight  bless  thee  and  prosper  thee, ' 
my  child  !  Thy  foot  is  young,  thy  hand  is  strong — thou  hast  not  chmb- 
ed  Plynhmmon  in  vain.  Be  bold,  but  be  wary — remember  there  is  a 
man  who,  failing  thee,  has  but  one  act  of  duty  to  bind  him  to  the  earth, 
and,  that  discharged,  he  will  soon  follow  thee.* 

*^  The  young  man  accordingly  prepared  for  his  journey,  and,  strip- 
ping himself  of  his  cumbrous  cloak,  showed  his  well-proportioned  hmbs 
in  a  jerkin  of  grey  cloth,  which  sat  close  to  his  person.  The  father's 
resolution  gave  way  when  his  son  turned  round  to  bid  him  farewell. 
He  recalled  his  permission,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone  forbade  him  to 
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jNTOceed.  But  wkfaoul  listening  to  the  fW^ifaitkHi,  Aidiur  had 
menced  his  perilous  adventure.  DesceiMling  from  the  fdatfocm  ea 
which  he  stood,  by  the  boughs  of  an  old  ash-ti^ee,  which  throat  itaeV 
out  of  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  Uie  youth  was  enaUed  to  gain,  tbougfa  at 
great  risk,  a  narrow  ledge,  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  by  creepuig 
along  which  he  hoped  to  pass  on  tdl  he  made  himsdf  heaid  or  seen 
from  the  halHtation,  of  whose  existence  the  guide  had  iaforaMd  him. 
His  situation,  as  he  pursued  this  \xAd  purpose,  appeared  so  pnearioiis, 
that  even  the  hired  attendant  hardly  dared  to  draw  breath  as  he  gaaed 
on  him.  The  ledge  which  supported  him  seemed  to  crow  so  narrow 
as  he  passed  along  it,  as  to  become  altogether  invisibfe,  while  sone- 
times  with  his  face  to  the  precipice,  sometimes  looking  forward,  sowe- 
times  glancing  his  eyes  upward,  but  never  venturing  to  oast «  look  be- 
low, lest  his  brain  should  grow  giddy  at  a  sight  so  appalling,  he  wo«od 
his  way  onward.  To  bis  father  mid  the  attendant,  who  beheld  his 
progress,  it  was  less  .that  of  a  man  advancing  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  resting  by  aught  connected  with  the  firm  earth,  than  that  <»f  an  in- 
sect crawling  along  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  waU,  of  whose  pfo- 
gressive  movement  we  are  indeed  sensible,  but  cannot  ponoeive  the 
means  of  its  support.  And  bitterly,  most  bitterly,  did  the  miserable 
parent  now  lament,  that  he  had  not  persisted  in  his  pmpose  to  encoun- 
ter the  baffling  and  even  perilous  measure  of  retracing  his  steps  to  the 
habitation  of  die  preceding  night.  He  should  then,  at  least  have  par- 
taken the  fate  of  the  son  of  his  love. 

**  Meanwhile,  the  young  man's  spirits  were  strongly  braced  for  the 
performance  of  his  perilous  task.  He  laid  a  powerful  restraint  on  his 
imagination,  which  in  general  was  sufficiently  active,  and  refused  to 
listen,  even  for  an  instant,  to  any  of  the  horrible  insinuations  by  whicfa 
fancy  augments  actual  danger.  He  endeavoured  manfully  to  reduce 
all  around  him  to  the  scale  of  right  reason,  as  the  best  support  of  true 
courage.  *  This  ledge  of  rock,'  he  urged  to  himself,  *  is  but  narrow, 
yet  it  has  breadth  enough  to  support  me ;  these  clifts  and  crevices  in 
the  surfoce  are  small  and  distant,  but  the  one  affords  as  secure  a  rest- 
ing place  to  my  feet,  the  other  as  available  a  grasp  to  my  hands,  as  if  I 
stood  on  a  platform  of  a  cubit  broad,  and  rested  my  arm  on  a  balus- 
trade of  marble.  My  safety,  therefore  depends  on  myself.  If  I  move 
with  decision,  step  firmly,  and  hold  fast,  whcU  signifies  how  netf  I  am 
to  the  mouth  of  an  abyss  V 

'^Thus  estimating  the  extent  of  his  danger  by  the  measure  of  sound 
sense  and  reality,  and  supported  by  some  degree  of  practice  in  such 
exercise,  the  brave  youth  went  fi>rward  on  his  awful  journey,  step  by 
step,  winning  his  way  with  a  caution,  and  fortitude,  and  presence  of 
mind,  which  alone  could  have  saved  him  from  instant  destruction.  At 
length  he  gained  a  point  where  a  projecting  rock  formed  the  an^  of 
the  precipice,  so  far  as  it  had  been  visible  to  him  from  the  platform. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  critical  point  of  his  undertaking ;  but  it  was 
also  the  most  perilous  part  of  it.  The  rock  projected  more  than  six 
feet  forward  over  the  torrent,  which  he  heard  raging  at  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  yards  beneath,  with  a  noise  like  subterranean  thun<kr.  fie 
examined  the  spot  with  the  utmost  care,  and  was  led  by  the 
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of  shrubs,  grass,  aacl  eveu  stunted  trees,  to  believe  that  this  rock  mark- 
ed the  farthest  extent  of  the  slip  or  slide  of  earth,  and  that,  could  he 
but  round  the  angle  of  which  it  was  the  termination,  he  might  hope  to 
fUtain  the  continuation  of  the  path  which  had  been  so  strangely  inter- 
rupted bj  this  convulsion  of  nature.  But  the  craig  jutted  out  so  much 
as  to  afford  no  possibility  of  passing  either  under  or  around  it ;  and  as 
it  rose  several  feet  above  the  position  which  Arthur  had  attained,  it  was 
no  ea^  matter  to  climb  over  it.  This  was,  however,  the  course  which 
be  chose,  as  the  only  mode  of  surmounting  what  he  hoped  might  prove 
^  last  obstacle  to  his  voyage  of  discovery.  A  projecting  tree  afforded 
him  the  means  of  raising  and  swinging  himself  up  to  the  top  of  the 
eraig.  But  he  had  scarcely  (Wanted  himself  on  it,  had  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment to  congratulate  himself,  on  seeing,  amid  a  wild  chaos  of  cliffs  and 
wood,  the  gloomy  ruins  of  G^eierstein,  with  smoke  arising,  and  indica- 
ting d<^ething  like  a  human  habitation  beside  them,  when,  to  his  ex- 
tareme  terror,  he  felt  the  huge  cliff  on  which  he  stood,  tremble,  stoop 
riowly  forward,  and  gradually  sink  from  his  position.  Projecting  as  it 
was,  and  shaken  as  its  equilibrium  had  been  by  the  recent  earthquake, 
it  lay  now  so  insecurely  p<nsed,  that  its  balance  was  entirely  destroyed^ 
even  by  the  addition  of  the  young  man^s  weight 

*'  Aroused  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  Arthur,  by  an  instinctive 
attempt  at  self-preservation,  drew  cautiously  back  from  the  falling  craig, 
into  the  tree  by  which  he  had  ascended,  and  turned  his  head  back  as  if 
spell-bound,  to  watch  the  descent  of  the  fatal  rock  from  which  he  had 
just  retreated.  It  tottered  for  two  or  three  seconds,  as  if  uncertain 
which  way  to  fall ;  and  had  it  taken  a  mdelong  direction,  must  have 
dashed  the  adventurer  from  his  place  of  refuse,  or  borne  both  the  treo 
and  him  headlong  down  into  the  river.  Aner  a  moment  of  horrible 
uncertainty,  the  power  of  gravitation  determined  a  direct  and  forward 
descent.  Down  went  the  huge  fragment,  which  must  have  weighed  at 
least  twenty  tons,  rending  and  spUttingin  its  precipitate  course  the  trees 
and  bushes  which  it  encountered,  and  settling  at  length  in  the  channel 
of  the  torrent,  with  a  din  equal  to  the  discharge  of  a  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  sound  was  re-echoed  from  bank  to  bank,  from  preci- 
pice to  precipice,  with  emulative  thunders ;  nor  was  the  tumult  silent 
till  it  rose  into  the  region  of  eternal  snows,  which,  equally  insensible  to 
terrestrial  sounds,  and  unfevourable  to  animal  life,  heard  the  roar  in 
their  majestic  sohtude,  but  suffered  it  to  die  away  without  a  responsive 
voice. 

**  What,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  the  thoughts  of  the  distracted  father, 
who  saw  the  pondrous  rock  descend,  but  could  not  mark  whether  his 
ob\j  son  had  borne  it  company  in  its  dreadful  fall !''— Vol.  i.  pp.  28-31. 

'*  If  the  distress  of  the  father  rendered  his  condition  an  object  of  deep 
compassion,  that  of  the  son,  at  the  same  moment,  was  sufficiently  pe- 
rilous. We  have  ahready  stated,  that  Arthur  Philipson  had  commenc* 
ed  his  precarious  journey  along  the  precipice,  with  all  the  coolness,  re- 
solution, and  unshaken  determination  of  mind,  which  was  most  essen- 
tial to  a  task  where  all  must  depends  upon  firmness  of  nerve.  But  the 
formidable  accident  which  checked  his  onward  progress,  was  of  a  char- 
acter so  dreadful,  as  made  him  feel  ail  the  bitterness  of  a  death,  instant. 
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horrible,  and,  as  it  seemed,  inevitable.  The  solid  rock  had  tremblod 
and  rent  beneath  his  footsteps,  and  ahhoufirh^  by  an  effort  rather  me- 
chanical than  voluntary,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  imCanl 
ruin  attending  its  descent,  he  felt  as  if  the  better  part  of  hiiD,  his  firm- 
ness of  mind  and  strength  of  body,  had  been  rent  away  with  the  des- 
cending rock,  as  it  fell  thundering,  with  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  into 
the  torrents  and  whirlpools  of  the  vexed  gulf  beneath.  In  fact,  the 
seaman  swept  from  the  deck  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  drenched  in  the  waveSt 
and  battered  against  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  does  not  difler  more  from 
the  same  mariner,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  gale,  he  stood 
upon  the  deck  of  his  favourite  ship,  proud  of  her  strength  and  liis  own 
dexterity,  than  Arthur,  when  commencing  his  journey,  from  the  same 
Arthur,  while  clinging  to  the  decayed  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  from  which, 
suspended  between  heaven  and  eanh,  he  saw  the  fall  of  the  crag  which 
he  had  so  nearly  accompanied.  The  effects  of  his  terror,  indeed,  were 
physical  as  well  as  moral ;  for  a  thousand  colours  played  before  his  eyes; 
he  was  attacked  by  a  sick  dizziness,  and  deprived  at  once  of  the  obedi- 
ence of  those  limbs  which  had  hitherto  served  him  so  admirably  ;  hw 
arms  and  hands,  as  if  no  longer  at  his  own  command,  now  dung  to 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  with  a  cramp-l  ke  teiacity  over  which  he  seem- 
ed to  possess  no  power,  and  now  trembling  in  a  state  of  such  complete 
nervous  relaxation,  as  led  him  to  fear  that  they  were  becoming  uoahfe 
to  support  him  longer  in  his  position. 

'*  All  incident,  in  itself  trifling,  added  to  the  distress  occasioned  by 
this  alienation  of  his  powers.  All  living  things  in  the  neighbourhocMl, 
had,  as  might  be  supposed,  been  startled  by  the  tremendous  fall  to  which 
his  progress  had  given  occasion.  Flights  of  owls,  bats,  and  other  birds 
of  darkness,  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the  air,  had  lost  no  time 
in  returning  into  their  bowers  of  ivy,  or  the  harbour  afforded  them  by 
the  riAs  and  holes  of  the  neighbouring  rocks.  One  of  this  ill-omeoed 
flight  chanced  to  to  be  a  lammergeier^  or  Alpine  vulture,  a  bird  larjger 
and  more  voracious  than  the  eagle  himself  and  which  Arthur  bad  not 
been  accustomed  to  see,  or  at  least  to  look  upon  closely.  With  the  in- 
stinct of  most  birds  of  prey,  it  is  the  custom  of  this  creature,  whea 
fforged  with  food,  to  assume  some  station  of  inaccessible  security,  and 
Uiere  remain  stationary  and  motionless  for  days  togetlier,  till  the  work 
of  digestion  has  been  accomplished,  and  activity  returns  with  the  pres- 
sure of  appetite.  Disturbed  from  such  a  state  of  repose,  one  of  these 
terrific  birds  had  risen  from  the  ravine  to  which  the  species  gives  its 
name,  and  having  circled  unwillingly  round  with  a  ghastly  scream  and 
a  flagging  wing,  it  had  sunk  down  upon  the  pinnfude  of  a  craig,  not 
four  yards  from  the  tree  in  which  Arthur  held  his  precarious  station. 
Although  still  in  some  degree  stupifled  by  torpor,  it  seemed  encour- 
aged by  the  motionless  state  of  the  young  man  to  suppose  him  dead, 
or  dying,  and  sat  there  and  gazed  at  him,  without  displaying  any  of 
that  apprehension  which  the  fiercest  animab  usually  entertain  &om 
the  vicinity  of  man. 

'*  As  Arthur,  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  incapacitating  effects  of 
his  panic  fear,  raised  his  eyes  to  look  gradually  and  cautioii^y  around, 
he  encountered  those  of  the  voracious  and  obscene  bird,  whcse  head  and 
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neck  detiQcled  of  feathers,  her  eyes  earrounded  by  an  iris  of  an  orange 
tawny  colour,  and  a  position  more  horizontal  than  erect,  distinguished 
her  as  much  from  the  noble  carriage  and  graceful  proportion  of  the  ea* 
gie,  as  those  of  the  lion  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  creation  above  the 
gaunt,  ravenous,  grisly,  yet  dastard  wolf. 

"  Ab  if  arrested  by  a  charm,  the  eyes  of  young  Philipson  remained 
bent  on  this  ill-omened  and  ill-favoured  bind,  without  his  having  the 
power  to  remove  them.  The  apprehension  of  dangers,  ideal  as  well  as 
Fsal,  weighed  upon  his  weakened  mind,  disabled  as  it  was  by.  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  situation.  The  near  approach  of  a  creature  not 
more  loathsome  to  the  human  race  than  averse  to  come  within  their 
reach,  seemed  as  ominous  as  it  was  unusuaL  Why  did  it  gaze  on  him 
with  such  glaring  earnestness,  projecting  its  disgusting  form,  as  if 
presently  to  alight  upon  his  person  1  The  foul  bird,  was  she  the  de- 
mon of  the  place  to  which  her  name  referred  ?  and  did  she  come  to 
exult,  that  an  intruder  on  her  haunts  seemed  involved  amid  their  perils, 
with  little  hope  or  chance  of  deliverance  ?  Or  was  it  a  native  viilture 
of  the  rocks,  whose  sagacity  foresaw  that  the  rash  traveller  was  soon 
destined  to  become  its  victim  ?  Could  the  creature,  whose  senses  are 
said  to  be  so  acute,  arsue  from  circumstances  the  stranger*s  approach- 
ing death,  and  wait,  like  a  raven  or  hooded  crow  by  a  dying  sheep,  for 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  commence  her  ravenous  banquet  1  Was  he 
doomed  to  feel  its  beak  and  talons  before  his  hearths  blood  should  cease 
to  beat  ?  Had  he  already  lost  the  dignity  of  humanity,  the  awe  which 
the  being  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  inspires  into  all  inferior 
creatures  ? 

"  Apprehensions  so  painful  served  more  than  all  that  reason  could 
suggest,  to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the  elasticity  of  the  young  man's 
mind.  By  waving  his  handkerchief,  using,  however,  the  greatest  pre- 
caution in  his  movements,  he  succeeded  in  scaring  the  vulture  from  his 
yicinity.  It  rose  from  its  resting  place,  screaming  harshly  and  dole- 
fully, and  sailed  on  its  expanded  pinions  to  seek  a  place  of  more  undis- 
turbed repose,  while  the  adventurous  traveller  felt  a  aetmtHe  pleasure 
at  being  relieved  of  its  disgusting  presence. 

*^  With  more  collected  ideas,  the  young  man,  who  could  obtain,  from 
his  position,  a  partial  view  of  the  platform  he  had  left,  endeavoured  to 
testify  his  sisifety  to  his  father,  by  displaying,  as  high  as  he  could,  the 
banner  by  which  he  had  chased  off  the  vulture.  Like  them,  too,  he 
heard,  but  at  a  less  distance,  the  burst  of  the  great  Swiss  horn,  which 
teemed  to  announce  some  near  succour.  He  replied  by  shouting  and 
waving  his  flag,  to  direct  assistance  to  the  spot  where  it  was  so  much 
requiied  ;  and,  recalling  his  faculties,  which  had  almost  deserted  him, 
he  laboured  mentally  to  recover  hope,  and  with  hope  the  means  and 
motive  for  exertion. 

**  A  faithful  Catholic,  he  eagerly  recommended  himself  in  prayer  to 
Our  Lady  of  Einseidlen,  and  making  vows  of  propitiation,  besought 
her  intercession,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  his  dreadful  condition. 
^  Or,  gracious  Lady !'  he  concluded  his  orison, '  if  it  is  my  doom  to  lose 
my  life  hke  a  hunted  fox  amidst  this  savage  wilderness  of  tottering 
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erags,  restore  at  least  my  natural  sense  of  patience  and  ccnirage,  and 
let  not  one  who  has  liyed  like  a  man,  though  a  sinful  one,  meet  dettb 
like  a  timid  hare !' 

"  Having  devoutly  recommended  himself  to  that  ProtectresB,  of 
whom  the  legends  of  the  Catholic  Church  form  a  picture  so  amiahle, 
Arthur,  though  every  nerve  still  shook  with  his  late  agitation,  and  his 
heart  throbbed  with  a  violence  that  threatened  to  suffocate  him,  turned 
his  thoughts  and  observation  to  the  means  of  effecting  his  escape. — 
But,  as  he  looked  around  him,  he  became  more  and  more  ^nsible  how 
much  he  was  enervated  by  the  bodily  injuries  and  mental  agony  which 
he  had  sustained  during  his  late  peril.  He  could  not,  by  any  effort  of 
which  he  was  capable,  fix  his  giddy  and  bewildered  eyes  on  the  scene 
afround  him ; — ^they  seemed  to  reel  ti]l  the  landscape  danced  along 
with  them,  and  a  motely  chaos  of  thickets  and  tall  clifl^,  which  inter> 
posed  between  him  and  the  ruinous  Castle  of  Geierstein,  mixed  and 
whirled  round  in  such  confusion,  that  nothing,  save  that  such  an  idea 
was  the  suggestion  of  partial  insanity,  prevented  him  from  throwing 
himself  from  the  tree,  as  if  to  join  the  wild  dance  to  which  his  dis« 
turbed  brain  had  given  motion. 

**  *•  Heaven  be  my  protection  !*  said  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
closing  his  eyes,  in  hopes,  by  abstracting  himself  from  the  terrors  of  his 
situation,  to  compose  his  too  active  imagination,  *  my  senses  are  aban- 
doning me !' 

"  He  became  still  more  convinced  that  this  was  the  case,  when  a  fe- 
male voice,  in  a  high  pitched  but  eminently  musical  accent,  was  heard 
at  no  great  distance,  as  if  calling  to  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  once 
more,  raised  his  head,  and  looked  towards  the  place  from  whence  the 
sounds  seemed  to  come,  though  far  from  being  certain  that  they  existed 
savins  in  his  own  disordered  imagination.  The  vision  which  appeared 
had  eumost  copfirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  his  mind  was  unsettled, 
and  his  senses  In  no  state  to  serve  him  accurately.  > 

"  Upon  the  very  summit  of  a  pyramidical  rock  that  rose  out  of  the 
depth  of  the  valley,  was  seen  a  female  figure,  so  obscured  by  mist,  that 
only  the  outline  could  be  traced.  The  form,  reflected  against  the  sky, 
appeared  rather  the  undefined  lineament  of  a  spirit  than  of  a  Dioital 
maiden ;  for  her  person  seemed  as  light,  and  scarcely  more  opaque, 
than  the  thin  cloud  that  surrounded  her  pedestaL  Aithor's  first  belief 
was,  that  the  Virgin  had  heard  his  vows,  and  had  descended  in  persoa 
to  his  rescue ;  and  he  was  about  to  recite  his  Ave  Maria,  whea  the 
voice  again  called  to  him  with  the  singular  shrill  modulatioQ  of  the 
mountain  haloo,  by  which  the  natives  of  the  Alps  can  hold  conference 
with  each  other  from  one  mountain  ridge  to  another,  across  ravines  of 
great  depth  snd  width. 

^*  While  he  debated  how  to  address  this  unexpected  appantioo,  it 
disappeared  from  the  point  which  it  at  first  occupied,  and  presendj  o^ 
ter  became  again  visible,  perched  on  the  cliff  out  ei  which  profseted 
the  tree  in  which  Arthur  had  taken  r^nge.  Her  personalappearanee, 
as  well  as  her  dress,  made  it  then  apparent  that  Ae  was  a  maideo  of 
these  mountains,  familiar  with  their  dangerous  paths.    He  saw  that  a 
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foeantifiil  yom%  woman  stood  befcare  him»  who  regarded  him  with  a 
miztare  c^  pi^  and  wooden. 

**  'Straoger,'  she  at  length  said,  *  wh<^^  jouyand  whence  come  your 

**  *  I  am  a  stranger,  maiden,  as  yoii  justlj  term  me,*  answered  the 
young  man,  raising  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  ^  I  left  Lucerne  this 
morning,  with  my  father,  and  a  guide.  I  parted  with  them  not  three 
furlongs  from  hence.  May  it  please  you,  gentle  maiden,  to  warn  them 
of  my  safety,  for  I  Know  my  fotber  will  be  in  despair  upon  my  ac- 
counts 

**  *  Willingly,'  said  the  maiden,  '  but  I  think  my  uncle,  or  some  one 
of  my  kinsmen,  must  have  already  found  them,  aod  will  prove  faithful 
guides.  Can  I  not  aid  you  ? — are  you  wounded  ? — are  you  hurt  ?— 
We  were  alarmed  by  the  fall  of  a  rock— «y,  and  yonder  it  lies,  a  mass 
of  no  ordinary  size.* 

**  As  the  Swiss  maiden  spoke  thus,  she  approached  so  close  to  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  and  looked  with  such  indifference  into  the  gulf, 
that  the  sympathy  which  connects  the  actor  and  spectator  upon  such 
occasions,  brought  back  the  sickness  and  vertigo  from  which  Arthur 
had  just  recovered,  and  he  sunk  back  into  his  former  more  recumbent 
posture,  with  something  like  a  faint  groan. 

'^  *  You  are  then  ill?*  said  the  maiden,  who  observed  him  turn  pale— 
*  Where  and  what  is  the  harm  you  have  received  T 
.    ** '  None,  gentle  maiden,  saving  some  bruises  of  little  imp<Mrt;  but 
my  head  turns,  and  my  heart  grows  sick,  when  I  see  you  so  near  the 
verge  of  the  cliff.* 

** '  Is  that  all  ]*  replied  the  Swiss  maiden.  *  Know,  stranger,  that  I 
do  not  stand  on  my  uncle*s  hearth  with  more  security  than  I  have  stood 
upon  precipices,  compared  to  which  this  is  a  child's  leap.  You,  too, 
stranger,  if,,  as  1  judge  from  the  traces,  you  have  come  along  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  which  the  earth-slide  -hath  laid  bare,  ought  to  be  far 
beyond  such  weakness,  since  surely  you  must  be  well  entitled  to  call 
yourself  a  cragsman.* 

*^  *•  I  might  have  called  myself  so  half  an  hour  since,*  answered  Ar- 
thur ;  but  I  think  I  shall  hardly  venture  to  assume  the  name  in  future.* 

*^  *  Be  not  downcast,*  said  his  kind  adviser,  *  for  a  passing  qualm, 
which  will  at  times  dood  the  spirit  and  dazzle  the  eyesight  of  the 
bravest  and  most  expeirienoed.  Raise  yourself  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  advance  cloeer  to  the  rock  out  of  which  it  grows.  Observe  the 
place  well.  It  is  easy  for  you,  when  you  bn^e  attained  the  lower  part 
of  the  projeeting  stem,  to  gain  by  one  bold  step  the  solid  rock  upon 
which  I  stand,  after  which  there  is  no  danger  or  difficulty  worthy  of 
mention  to^a  young  man,  whose  limbs  are  whole,  and  whose  courage  is 
active.* 

'* '  My  limbs  are  indeed  sound,*  replied  the  youth,  *  but  I  am  asham- 
ed to  think  how  much  my  courage  is  broken.  Yet  I  will  not  idisgrace 
the  interest  you  have  taken  in  an  unhappy  wanderer,  by  listemng  lon- 
ger to  the  dastardly  suggestions  of  a  feeluig,  which  till  to-day  has  been 
a  stranger  to  my  bosom.* 

'*  The  maiden  looked  on  him  anxiously,  and  with  much  interest,  as, 
raUng  himself  eautiously,  and  moving  along  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
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wfaicb  laj  nearly  horizontal  from  the  rock,  and  seined  to  bend  as  be 
changed  his  poetufe,  the  youth  at  length  stood  upright,  within  what,  en 
level  ground,  had  been  bat  an  extenckd  stride  to  the  diff  on  which  the 
Swiss  maiden  stood*  But  instead  of  being  a  step  to  be  taken  on  the 
level  and  firm  ground,  it  was  one  which  must  cross  a  dark  abjss,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  torrent  surged  and  boiled  with  incredible  A117.  Ar- 
thur's knees  knocked  against  each  other,  his  feet  became  of  lead,  and 
teemed  no  longer  at  his  command ;  and  he  experienced  in  a  stronger 
degree  than  ever,  that  unnerving  influence,  which  those  who  have  heea 
overwhelmed  bj  it  in  a  situation  of  like  peril  never  can  forget,  and 
which  others,  happily  strangers  to  its  power,  may  have  difficuhy  even 
in  comprehending. 

**  The  young  woman  discerned  his  emotion,  and  foresaw  its  probable 
consequences.  As  the  only  mode  in  her  power  to  restore  his  confi* 
dence,  she  sprung  lightly  firom  the  rock  to  the  stem  of  the  tree,  on  which 
she  alighted  with  the  ease  and  security  of  a  bird,  and  in  the  same  in- 
stant l^ck  to  the  cliff;  and  extending  her  hand  to  the  stranger,  *  My 
arm,'  she  said,  *'  is  but  a  slight  balustrade ;  yet  do  but  step  forward  with 
resolution,  and  you  will  find  it  as  secure  as  the  battlement  of  Berne.** 
But  shame  now  overcame  terror  so  much,  that  Arthur,  decfining 
assistance  which  he  could  not  have  accepted  without  fedin^  low- 
ered in  bis  own  eyes,  took  heart  of  grace,  and  successfuUy  achieved  the 
formidable  step  which  placed  him  upon  the  same  cliff  wiUi  haa  kind  as- 
sistant. 

**  To  seize  her  hand  and  raise  it  to  his  lips,  in  affectionate  token  of 
gratitude  and  respect,  was  naturally  the  youth's  first  action ;  n<Nr  was 
it  possible  for  the  maiden  to  have  prevented  him  from  doing  so,  without 
assuming  a  degree  of  prudery  foreign  to  her  oharacter,  and  occasion  a 
ceremonious  debate  upon  a  matter  of  no  ffreat  consequence,  where  the 
scene  of  action  was  a  rock  scarce  ^Ye  feet  long  by  three  in  width.**— YoL 
L  pp.  38-42. 

We  may  be  ^'  oblivious,"  but  we  cannot  call  from  the  ample 
stores  which  Sir  Walter  himself  has  supplied,  anything  superior 
in  descriptive  power  to  the  passage  we  have  quoted.  It  breathes 
of  genuine  inspiration— it  bears  the  unequivocal  stamp  of  his 
ripened,  but  still  vigorous  intellect ;  and  amidst  these  bold  and 
daring  touches,  there  is  such  distinctness,  that  we  hear  the 
blast  of  the  tempest — hold  in  our  breath — as  the  gallant  stran- 
ger traces  his  dangerous  way  from  crag  to  crag,  on  the  brink  of 
the  naked  precipice — feel  the  earth  tremble  beneath  our  feet, 
as  the  rock  on  which  he  leaps,  quivers  and  reels  from  its  fearful 
height  to  plunge  into  the  abyss-^-and  grow  faint  and  stiff  with  hor- 
ror, while  Arthur,  unnerved  and  stunned  by  the  imminent  danger, 
clings  to  the  frail  support  of  the  blasted  tree,  and  vibrates,  while 
his  brain  reels  and  his  senses  fail — in  the  very  gorge  of  the  yawn- 
ing gulf,  there  is  that  distinctness,  we  say,  in  the  whole  ncene, 
that  we  recur  to  it,  as  one  fiimiliar  to  our  memory  rather  than 
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to  our  imagination,  and  the  features  are  pencilled  with  such 
truth  and  individuality  of  expression,  that  it  seems  to  us,  that 
were  a  dozen  artists  to  employ  their  pencils  in  the  sketch,  they 
would  exhibit,  with  little  variation,  but  the  same  picture !  From 
the  eminent  success  of  this  descriptive  effort,  and  from  the 
striking  beauties  of  every  description,  scattered  over  the  work, 
we  venture  to  congratulate  the  public  on  the  unabated  vigour 
and  unimpaired  powers  of  the  distinguished  author !  Long  may 
be  live  to  delight,  adorn,  instruct  and  purify  the  age !  There 
is  no  dimness  in  his  mental  vision — no  faltering  of  his  elastic 
step-^no  quailing  of  his  manly  spirit !  Fallen  though  he  be, 
^Mnto  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,''  he  seems  to  be  endowed  with 
a  patriarchal  vitality — and  we  may  apply  to  hkn,  with  slight 
change,  what  Ahenobarbus  said  of  the  sorceress  of  Egypt— 

*'  Age  cannot  wither  him — ^nor  custom  stale 
His  infioite  variety." 

We  have  heard  it  surmised  that  our  author  would  exhaust 
himself — ^that  he  had  travelled  over  so  wide  a  circuit— discussed 
such  variety  of  topics— exhibited  such  diversities  of  character-— 
that  he  must  have  tasked  his  powers  of  invention,  even  to  wea- 
riness— fatigued  his  fancy — worked  up  all  his  materials  of 
knowledge,  and  exhausted  every  field  of  research — so  that 
pained  by  mere  satiety  ofconquest,  he  might  sigh  (a  literary  Alex- 
ander) for  other  worlds  to  conquer !  We  have  never  partici- 
pated in  this  fear.  That  the  frost  of  age  might  one  day  con- 
geal it,  we  were  well  aware ,  but  that  a  fountain  so  full— whose 
gushing  waters  had  so  recently  overflowed,  fertilizing  and  re- 
freshing wherever  they  rested,  should  suddenly  fail  and  be 
utterly  dried  up — we  never  did  fear.  We  recollected — ^when  the 
history,  antiquities  and  manners  of  Scotland  had  been  sketched 
in  all  their  aspects  and  bearings — what  spirited  incursions  our 
author  had  made  on  English  ground,  and  we  had  seen  token  in 
**  Ivanhoe''  and  '  'Kenil  worth,"  that  like  some  of  his  own  border 
ancestry,  he  had  returned  red-handed  from  the  foray,  and  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  South !  We  remembered  with  what  spirit 
he  had  pitched  his  tent,  and  reined  his  war-steed  before  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  fair  fields  of  France  had  lent 
their  laurels  to  enrich  his  literary  chaplet.  With  these  memo- 
rials of  his  prowess  by  us,  we  did  not  fear  that  he  would  ex- 
haust himself,  while  new  regions  remained  to  be  explored,  new 
incidents  to  be  imagined,  and  new  modes  of  life  to  be  deline- 
ated. Accordingly,  in  the  work  before  us,  he  has  broken  new 
ground — sketching,  with  his  accustomed  felicity,  the  terrific  out- 
Unes  of  Alpine  scenery,  and  delineating  in  the  stern  hardy  fea- 
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tures  of  Swiss  republicanism,  modes  of  political  existaiicey  here- 
tofore uneesayed.  Such  modes,  it  must  be  owned,  are  better 
calculated  for  enjoyment  than  description.  In  the  eooleiited 
domestic  traits  and  unvarying  tenor  of  such  a  life,  there  is  but 
little  aliment  for  the  novelist — and  they  must,  consequently,  be 
as  distasteful  to  him,  as  long  periods  of  national  tranquUfitj, 
have  ever  proved  to  the  historian.  Sir  Walter,  we  apfMnebend, 
is  soon  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  reflection,  for  he  quickly  de- 
scends from  the  inconvenient  elevation  of  the  Swiss  mountaina, 
to  enjoy  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  a  OQM>re  congenial  atmos- 
phere. He  has  no  sooner  surrounded  himself  with  the  emblema 
of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  than  he  breathes  freely,  and  feele 
bimsolf  again  in  his  element.  He  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
taihe,  unvarying  expression  of  Swiss  bluntness  and  hoDesty-— 
but  characters  worthy  of  a  novelist;  rogues  of  every  hue  and 
dye,  and  villains  of  the  richest  turpitude,  are  immediately  at 
command.  Robber  nobles,  apostate  priests,  murderous  land- 
knechts,  start  unbidden  from  every  bush — and  the  only  distress 
of  the  author  seems  to  be  that  of  selection — his  trouble  is  how 
to  furnish  employment  to  these  worthy  allies  he  has  called  into 
the  field,  and  who  hover  about  the  flanks,  until  he  has  safely 
brought  his  travellers  to  the  environs  of  Dijon,  where  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  tl^en  held  his  camp. 

Having  introduced  this  prince  to  us  on  a  former  occasion,  ia 
the  pride  of  power  and  insolence  of  prosperity,  he  here  presents 
him  in  his  decline  and  death,  and  here  the  interest  of  the 
work  begins  to  decline.  Huddling  together  in  the  most  sum- 
mary .and  unceremonious  manner,  the  few  characters  of  the 
drama  who  happen  to  be  left  alive,  and  bestowing  scarce  a  word 
at  parting  on  the  Swiss  maiden,  who  has  magnanimously,  as  we 
think,  lent  her  name  to  the  book,  he  abruptly  drops  the  curtain, 
bringing  his  tale  to  what  has  been  aptly  termed,  *^an  apopleetie 
conclusion.*'  Apparently,  in  furnishing  out  his  story,  he  has 
drawn  on  the  same  sources  of  information  which  he  consulted 
for  Quentin  Durward,  pursuing  trains  of  thought  suggested  by 
his  former  investigations,  and  weaving  into  the  present  piece, 
such  threads  as  could  not  conveniently  be  wrought  into  the 
tissue  of  the  former. 

In  accompanying  the  merchants  (for  they  are,  in  truth,  the 
heroes  of  the  piece)  from  Geierstein  to  the  camp  of  the  Burgua- 
dian  Duke,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  fuUiBUg  of 
the  author^-with  the  ample  stores  of  knowledge  which  be  has 
provided  for  the  occasion.  Counting  for  nothing  the  resources 
of  an  ezhaustless  invention,  he  arms  himself  for  his  task  by  a 
severe  study  of  histories,  biographies  and  memoirs— -embueiag 
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himself  not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  public  events  and  cha- 
racters, but  of  all  that  was  peculiar  in  the  interests,  feelings  and 
superstitions  of  the  period,  and  of  the  people  <^  whom  he  treats. 
Like  an  experienced  general,  he  skilfially  reconnoitres  the 
ground,  and  seises  on  every  ''coin  of  vantage"  that  lies  in  the 
direction  of  his  march.  If  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine  begins  to 
pall,  be  invokes  the  powers  of  bis  invention,  and  lo !  some  errant 
damsel,  with  mask  on  ftice  and  hawk  on  hand,  flits  opportunely 
by  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  or  some  scoundrel  priest, 
whose  charitable  intents  are  robbery  and  murder,  comes  bowl- 
ing in  your  ear  his  dismal  psalnHxly !  Anon,  when  you  have 
touched  the  German  soil,  he  draws  forth  his  stores  of  antiqua* 
rian  lore,  and  sketches  a  most  revoking  (but  we  most  suppose, 
not  unfaithful)  picture  of  the  refinement  of  German  manners, 
and  the  hospitalities  of  a  German  inn  t  ''And  in  the  lowest 
deep  a  lower  deep,"  as  if  a  German  inn  were  not  simply  and  in 
itself,  a  perfect  pandemonium,  he  touches  a  trap,  and  initiates 
you  into  all  the  fearAil  mysteries  and  appalling  rites  of  the 
"  Secret  Tribunal."  At  Strasburg,  we  are  unexpectedly  intro- 
duced to  the  unhappy  Margaret  of  Anjou,  whose  crimes  and 
sorrows  have  been  immortalized  by  a  greater  hand— and  after 
her,  her  father  Rene.  Rene,  the  king  of  fiddlers  and  trouba- 
dours, is  seen,  in  the  shifting  scenes  "of  this  eveintftil  story," 
following  his  melancholy  daughter,  like  farce  succeeding  tra- 
gedy. 

It  is  not  over-clear  what  is  to  be  considered  as  the  main  action 
of  the  piece.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the  scheme  of  Ox- 
ford, to  build  up  through  his  aid,  the  fallen  bouse  of  Lancaster, 
then  must  we  look  upon  the  visit  to  Provence,  and  the  introduc- 
tion' of  the  king  of  the  Trobadours,  as  an  episode  ;  for  as  the 
embassy  of  Arthur  entirely  failed,  as  Provence  was  not  surren- 
dered to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  aid  required  from  that 
Prince  was  never  ftimished,  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  scene 
might  have  been  omitted  without  prejudice  to  the  general  de- 
sign. But  we  suspect  that  even  a  slighter  thread  of  connexion 
would  have  been  seized  on  by  our  author,  rather  than  fi>rego  the 
occasion  of  exhibiting  so  rich  an  original  as  Ren6,  and  of  con- 
trasting liim  so  gay,  insouciant,  and  bouyant,  amidst  distresses 
that  would  have  crushed  an  ordinary  spirit,  with  the  stern,  he- 
roic, self-willed,  implacable  Margaret  of  Anjou.  It  is  a  reali- 
zation, as  it  were,  of  the  faUe  of  the  Osier  and  the  Oak :  the 
storms  of  life  sweep  harmlessly  over  the  silly  but  yielding 
monarch,  while  the  stubborn  and  inflexible  heart  of  Margaret  is 
rent  and  overwhelmed  by  resistance.    An  octogenarian  kiog^ 
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(a  king  of  shreds  and  patches !)  engvigeA  in  the  regal  ismk  of 
composing  ariettes  and  ballets,  presiding  not  in  the  exercises 
befitting  his  age  and  station,  but  in  courts  of  love  and  contests 
of  troubadours — a  dancer  in  religious  pageants — a  composer 
of  the  admired  air,  to  the  tune  of  which  King  Herod  was 
eudgelled  in  the  mystery ;  but  unrivalled  and  surpassing  him- 
self in^he  festival  of  asses!  What  a  caricature  of  a  king! 
The  character  is  too  pitiable  to  be  amusing,  but  to  see  such  a 
one,  entrapping  his  daughter,  under  the  guise  of  a  religious  fes- 
tival, in  a  noon-day  masquerade  in  the  streets  of  Aix,  capering 
and  flourishing  before  her,  as  a  grotesque  Solomon,  come  to  do 
homage  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba — is,  on  the  part  of  one,  who,  silly  as 
he  was,  must  have  known  the  sorrowing  unjoyous  temper  of  his 
own  child— a  stretch  of  foolery  so  utterly  inconceivable,  that  we 
trust  the  author  has  derived  it  from  some  chronicle  of  the  day ; 
we  trust,  in  short,  that  it  is  history,  for  it  seems  to  us  to  viokUe 
all  the  verisimilitude,  and  to  shock  all  the  probabilities  of  ficti- 
tious narrative!  The  scenes  in  which  such  opposites  in  nature 
have  been  pourtrayed,  are  moving  and  replete  with  incident ; 
and  the  dialogue  is  free,  bold,  and  highly  characteristic — ^yet, 
we  are  mistaken,  if  the  reader  can  feel  an  interest  in  either. 
The  follies  of  Rene  make  him  contemptible  in  spite  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart ;  and  who  can  sympathize  with  Margaret,  de- 
throned, exiled,  widowed,  childless  as  she  is,  who  recalls  the 
image  of  the  implacable  tyger-hearted — ''  she  wolf  of  France,'* 
who  is  represented  (without  violation  of  dramatic  probability,) 
as  stabbing  young  Rutland,  and  tauntingly  offering  to  dry  the 
tears  of  the  agonized  father,  with  a  napkin  steeped  in  the  blood 
of  his  child  ? 

Like  Homer  and  Milton,  our  author  introduces  machinery  into 
his  poems:  but  he  is  mindful  of  the  precept  of  Horace,  and  does 
not  frame  it  of  too  costly  or  unmanageable  materials— he  intro- 
duces neither  god,  demigod  nor  archangel ;  sometimes  he  ven- 
tures on  a  ghost,  but  in  general  he  employs  a  set  of  inferior, 
mere  human  agents — perfect  busy-bodies  it  must  be  owned,  who 
thrust  themselves  forward  on  every  need  of  the  author,  to  ex- 
tricate his  characters  or  the  story.  There  is  often  no  suflicient 
motive  apparent  for  their  interference,  nor  does  the  author 
always  remember  to  explain  it.  These  agents  are  sometimes 
of  a  very  pleasing  and  loveable  description,  as  every  reader 
of  taste  will  confess,  who  remember  Catharine  Seyton:  at  other 
times  they  are  less  inviting,  and  we  have  to  take  up  with  some 
'^g^berlunzic  body,"  or  some  old  spae-wife  like  Meg  Merrilies, 
who  goes  about  vrith  a  bee  in  her  head,  acting  with  an  energy 
and  sagacity,  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  unexcited  wisdom.    In 
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the  work  before  us,  the  a^ent  is  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  very 
touching  coinplejtion — a  Swiss  maiden,  blooming  as  a  rose, 
active  as  a  fawn,  and  bold  as  a  lion,  who  is  endowed  with  a 
convenient  ubiquity,  and  ap|>ears  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
high  spirited  Arthur,  to  protect  him  from  the  storm  of  calami- 
ties by  which  he  is  beset.  She  rescues  him  from  his  perilous 
perch  among  the  crags  of  Geierstein — saves  him  from  the 
two-handed  cleaver  of  Donnerhugel^-extricates  him  from 
the  dungeon  prisons  of  La  Ferette — warns  him  of  the  machi* 
nations  of  the  false  priest,  and  draws  him  into  an  ambuscade 
at  Arnheim,  in  order  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  explana- 
tion. Her  motives,  and  the  secret  of  her  opportune  appearance 
being  concealed  from  the  reader,  he  is  sometimes  almost  tempt- 
ed to  doubt  whether  she  is  not  of  the  race  of  those  elemental 
beings,  with  which  popular  superstition  had  peopled  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  asr  well  as  those  of  Scotland.  Consider- 
ing, however,  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  palpable  mortality,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  which  she  had  shewn  in  the  dance,  and  at  the 
social  board,  we  think  that  Arthur  suffers  the  Arnheim  legend 
to  take  too  strong  a  hold  on  his  imagination.  So  bewildered 
and  possessed  is  he  by  this  legend,  that  in  the  night  watch  at 
the  bridge,  when  he  meets  his  mistress  alone  and  by  moonlight, 
he  cannot  speak,  but  gazes  on  her  in  momentary  expectation 
of  seeing  her  dissolve  into  kindred  air.  We  cannot  commend  the 
promptitude  of  our  young  gallant,  on  this  memorable  occasion^ 
and  are  reminded  against  our  wills,  of  Master  Slender,  mak- 
ing his  approaches  to  Mistress  Ann  Page,  and  we  wish  for  his 
sake  and  the  lady's,  that  he  had  had  some  uncle  Shallow  at  his 
elbow,  to  back  him,  and  push  him  on  to  exploit!  But  we 
grieve  to  say,  that  the  presence  of  the  fair  Swiss  maiden,  seems 
almost  as  embarrassing  to  the  author  himself,  as  it  had  but 
just  proved  to  Arthur:  for  he  no  has  sooner  effected  an  explana- 
tion, then  he  dismisses  her  unceremoniously  in  the  streets  of 
Strasburg,  to  the  enjoyment  of  German  hospitality,  and  the 
courtesy  of  Ital  Scbneckenwald !  Nor  does  the  reader  see  her 
in  the  sequel,  or  hear  of  her,  except  that  the  last  page,  like 
the  chorus  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  gives  a  glimpse  of  her  future 
happiness  and  prosperity!  Our  author  has  no  sooner  laid  his 
hand  on  the  black  priest  of  St.  Paul's,  than  the  Swiss  maiden, 
her  agency  being  no  longer  needed,  is  cast  aside  and  forgotten ! 
Priest,  count,  carmelite,  chief  of  the  secret  tribunal !  What 
fitter  agent  could  be  desired  ?  He  adopts  him  without  scruple, 
and  we  behold  him  regularly  installed  as  scoundrel  of  all  work! 

One  prominent  defect  there  is  in  Sir  Walter's  novels ;  and  it 
is  one  which  time,  we  feari  will  never  mend.    It  is  his  insensi- 
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bility  to  the  nice  shades  and  changeable  hues  of  female  char<- 
acter.  In  this  branch  of  his  art,  he  is  inferior  to  Richardson 
and  Fielding.  If  his  females  interest  us^  it  is  seldom  by  traits 
that  are  simply  and  peculiarly  femmnej-^ui  rather  from  histo- 
rical association,  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
from  the  fortitude  which  they  display  under  calamity,  from  the 
virtues  in  short  which  they  exhibit,  and  which  we  must  admire, 
independently  of  sex !  Our  fancy  may  be  touched,  our  admi- 
ration kindled»  but  our  hearts  are  seldom  strongly  moved! 
He  presents  them  to  us  in  state,  in  their  gala  dresses,  we  see 
little  beyond  exterior,  we  enter  not  with  them  in  their  bou<- 
doirs,  commune  not  with  them  in  their  hours  of  secrecy,  read 
not  their  hidden  thoughts,  their  trembling  hopes,  their  anxioos 
fears,  witness  not  the  torments,  or  the  delicious  agitations  of 
love,  look  not,  in  sliort,  on  that  tempestuous  ocean  of  passion- 
ate and  tumultuous  feeling,  the  unveiled  female  heart.  Man 
has  been  the  study  of  oui  author— man  in  all  his  phases,  of 
every  station  and  condition  from  the  beggar  to  the  king,  and 
in  each  creation  of  his  pencil,  there  is  an  individuality*  a  dis- 
tinct personality,  that  distinguishes  it  from  every  one  beside^ 
We  think  that  in  spite  of  his  assumed  importance,  we  should 
detect  Gilbert  Glossin,  by  his  thievish  air;  and  that  we  could 
distinguish  Dugald  Dalgetty  in  a  croud,  as  readily  as  Jack 
Falstaff*  We  shall  not  assert  that  his  characters  of  men  are 
as  true  to  nature  as  Sbakspeare's,  but  we  do  maintain,  that  tbej 
are  as  true  to  themselves,  as  thoroughly  consistent.  Davos 
never  speaks,  what  belongs  to  Pythias  or  Silenus. 

In  his  talent  for  dramatizing,  he  is  far  beyond  every  living 
author  his  dialogue  is  fraught  with  energy,  variety  and  power. 
He  enters  (as  by  metempsychosis)  into  a  thousand  bodies,  and 
infuses  his  own  spirit  into  each,  but  his  license  does  not  extend 
to  the  softer  sex.  Whatever  is  bold,  stern  and  masculine  in 
the  characters  of  women,  he  can  seize  and  pourtray,  the  softer 
traits  elude  him  ;  he  might  paint  Margaret,  indeed,  as  forcibly 
as  Shakspeare,  be  might  body  forth  the  dark  ambitions  aspi- 
rations of  Lady  Macbeth,  but  could  he  paint  the  gentle-love- 
lorn Juliet  i  Hence  it  is,  that  these  Waverly  Novels,  bava 
higher  attraction  for  the  student,  the  statesman,  the  man  of  the 
world,  tha9  for  those  who  are  the  chief  patrons  and  consmners 
of  this  spocies  of  literature— we  mean  the  ladies*  The  Novels 
of  Scott,  are  in  truth,  historical  romances,  mere  vehicles  finr 
illustrating  the  manners,  superstitions,  and  anti4)ttities  of  varir 
ous  lands  and  periods:  and  not,  what  the  name  originally  pur- 
ported— kUe$  vf  lave!  For  such  tales,  if  we  must  spetik  the 
sober  truth— we  fear  Sir  Walter  is  not  peculiarly  fitted-— we 
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fear  he  is  bjr  natare,  cold— of  a  tempei  ament,  the  reirerae  of  erotic» 
We  detect  in  him  none  of  those  ungovernable  bursts  of  animal 
passion,  nothing  of  that  warmth  of  colouring  which  glows  in 
the  descriptions  of  Smollet,  and  nothing  of  that  mingled  ex-* 
pression  of  sentiment  and  sensuality,  which  gives  piquancy  to 
the  pages  of  Richardson  and  Fielding.  It  is  admitting  too 
much  to  suppose,  that  such  a  temperament  could  be  restrained 
throughout  one  hundred  and  ninety  volumes  !  (for  such  is  the 
wonderful  extent  of  one  author's  labours.)  It  must  infallibly 
have  peeped  forth  at  some  ungoarded  moment,  some  flash  of 
the  pent  up  fire  must  have  betrayed  its  existence,  instead  of 
which  we  find  a  settled  decorum,  invaded  at  most  by  some  sly 
jest,  so  faintly  seasoned  wiihal,  as  scarcely  to  summon  the  blood 
into  the  cheek  of  Prudery  herself. 

Shakspeare  is  unquestionably  indebted  for  many  of  his  highest 
excellencies,  to  the  ardent  temperament  he  recived  from  nature. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  most  exquisite  sensibility  to  female 
loveliness.  His  imagination  threw  a  halo  of  unearthly  glory 
over  the  lineaments  of  beauty !  He  was  capable  of  feeling  the 
passion  of  love  in  all  its  tenderness — in  all  its  intensity — in  all 
its  madness !  It  was  by  painting  truly,  what  he  so  strongly  felti 
tempering  the  feeling,  and  adapting  it  to  the  characters  he  drew ; 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  furnishing  such  varied  and  exquisite 
portraitures  of  the  tender  passion  !  It  is  surprising  to  notice, 
how  many  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts,  have  been  inspired  by 
what  we  may  term,  the  animal  propensities  of  his  character. 
But  from  this  exuberance,  have  sprung  weeds  as  well  as  flowers, 
for  hence  it  is,  that  his  works  are  polluted  by  so  many  gross  and 
obscene  images — images  that  had  doubtless  been  softened  or 
purified,  if  our  author  had  lived  in  an  age  so  severely  chaste  as 
the  present.  But  though  these  gross  images,  and  wanton  des- 
criptions, which  delighted,  we  are  told,  both  maid  and  matron, 
in  the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  now 
either  in  England  or  in  this  country,  (where  with  pride  we  speak 
it,  the  standard  of  female  purity  has  ever  been  exalted,)  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  not  in  any  fundamental  change  in  human 
nature,  but  simply  in  the  change  of  manners.  Women  we  ap* 
prebend,  will  never  object  to  what  is  ardent  in  passion,  provi- 
ded it  be  modest  in  expression.  So  long  as  they  are  found  to 
prize  beauty,  (and  when  will  they  not)  so  long  will  they  appre- 
ciate, and  be  indulgent  to  that  fooling  in  man's  nature,  which 
constitutes  that  beauty,  the  wand  of  empire !  We  cannot  more 
aptly  illustrate  our  meaning,  than  by  alluding  to  a  well  authen- 
ticated incident  in  the  life  of  Richardson.  Our  readers,  of 
Course,  are  fomiliar  with  the  character  of  Lovelace  in  **  Clarissa.'* 
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Libertioe  as  he  had  been  painted,  the  deliberate,  uoscrupiiloM 
betrayer  of  female  innoceDce,  yet  were  the  gentle  hearts  of  the 
l^esy  io  whom  the  aothor  imparted  the  outlines  of  his  yet  un- 
finished plan,  so  moFed  in  behalf  of  one,  whose  crimes  sprung 
from  too  great  a  devotion  to  their  charms,  that  they  besought 
him  to  reform  Lovelace,  instead  of  killing  him :  and  ou  his  re- 
fusal to  depart  from  the  noble  plan  which  he  had  devised,  they 
importuned  him  in  the  excess  of  their  tenderness — *^  at  leasi  4a 
$ave  his  soul P*  The  story  is  familiar  to  Sir  Walter,  but  he  has 
carefully  avoided  all  embarrassments  of  this  nature.  Cer- 
tainly we  know  of  no  author  of  distinction,  in  his  class,  whoee 
works  contain  so  little  that  he  should  segret  or  desire  to 
erase — whose  page,  rich  as  it  is  in  generous  and  noble 
sentiments,  and  fraught  with  lessons  of  wisdom,  is  at  the  saoie 
time  so  conspicuous  for  purity.  But  we  think  he  has  failed,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  delineation  of  female  char- 
acter, in  the  expression  of  the  softer  emotions,  and  especially, 
of  that  of  lovej  let  him  write  an  impassioned  tale  of  love — m- 
passionedj  not  licentious — (Dryden  or  Goethe  were  not  cold  at  his> 
age,)  let  him  achieve  this  last  triumph,  and  the  world  will 
believe  that  he  has  forborne,  not  from  inaptitude  for  such  eflbrts, 
not  from  frigidity  of  temperament,  but  from  a  consciousness, 
how  narrow  were  the  boundaries  that  separate  the  impassioned 
from  the  seductive,  and  from  the  hallowed  feeling,  rather  to 
leave  his  triumph  incomplete,  than  secure  it  at  the  expense,  or 
even  at  the  imminent  risk  of  morality  ! ! 

The  success  of  Richardson  in  striking  out  a  new  style  of  novel, 
awakened  the  emulation  of  other  men  of  genius,  whose  powers, 
without  such  impulse,  had,  probably,  received  a  different  direction; 
and  Pamela  may,  in  some  sense,  be  styled  the  mother  of  Tcnu 
Jones  and  Roderick  Random,  though,  as  in  other  cases,  but  little 
family  resemblance  may  exist  to  bespeak  the  relationship.  The 
splendid  success  of  the  Waverly  Novels,  has  given  a  like  im- 
pulse to  the  public  mind — and  the  historical  novel,  the  novel 
illustrative  of  character  and  manner,  has  become  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  attracted  to  its  service  the  powers  of  more  than  one 
man  of  decided  talent.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these, 
is  our  countryman  Cooper,  and  the  author  of  *'  Pelham,"  the 
^*  Disowned,''  and  ^'Devereux."  Imitators  they  undoubtedly 
are,  yet  not  servile  copyists.  But  talented  as  they  are,  we 
think  the  friends  of  these  new  candidates  for  popular  &vour, 
give  no  indication  of  superior  sagacity,  when  they  attempt  to 
exalt  them  to  the  elevation  of  Scott.  If  they  have  their  niche 
in  the  temple,  they  will  figure  there  but  as  ordinary  statues, 
compared  with  the  **  Jupiter  Olympus"  of  novelbts  !     It  may 
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iDiDister  to  the  diseased  and  unappeaseable  appetite  ot  literary, 
vanity— ^it  may  comport  with  the  craft  of  bookoeller^,  who  would 
hazard  bolder  comparisons  were  they  needed,  to  puff  off  a  lin- 
gering edition ;  but  it  can  never  serve  the  true  interests  of  these 
talented  writers,  to  draw  them  into  a  comparison  wherein  they 
must  inevitably  be  sufferers.  Cooper  enjoys  the  advautage  of  ' 
a  field  almost  untrodden.  The  manners  and  habits  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes  and  of  those  whites — ^the  pioneers  of  civilization—- 
who,  presing  forward  as  the  others  recede,  plant  their  feet  in  the 
yet  warm  foot-prints  of  the  retreating  Indian ;  the  striking, 
grand  or  picturesque  features  of  unexplored  and  uvrifled  scenery, 
are  so  many  mines  of  literary  treasure,  to  which  he  has  enjoyed 
peculiar  access,  and  which  he  has  wrought  with  the  skill  of  a 
master.  The  ocean  too,  he  has  appropriated  with  a  power  and 
felicity  equal  to  Smollet.  In  framing  his  story  from  such  ma- 
terials, he  seems  to  us,  in  the  invention  of  incident,  to  be  fully 
equal  to  Scott.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  candour  to  admit 
that  character,  not  incident,  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  Scott. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  who  will  follow  Cooper  through  one  ^of  his 
Indian  adventures,  will  find  himself  constantly  gratified  by  new 
and  unexpected  turns  of  the  story.  The  personages  in  whose 
behalf  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  is  enlisted,  are  no  sooner 
rescued  from  one  difficulty  than  they  encounter  another — danger 
presses  on  danger,  and  relief  follows  relief  so  unexpectedly,  yet 
so  naturally,  that  we  soon  yield  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
resources  of  the  author  are,  in  respect  to  incident,  inexhaust- 
ible. If  we  follow  him  to  the  field  of  battle,  we  find  him 
animated,  graphic,  full  of  resources,  and  abounding  in  well- 
imagined  and  characteristic  incident.  If  we  follow  him  to  the 
council-fires  of  his  warriors,  we  feel  that  he  is  eloquent, 
and  knows  the  rare  art  to  make  them  talk  like  chiefs  and  he- 
roes, after  having  painted  them  such  in  action.  We  know  of  no 
such  noble  pictures  of  Indian  nature,  as  those  which  he  has 
sketched ;  and  we  shall  briefly  add,  that  in  describing  the  stirring 
incidents  of  nautical  life — the  storm — ^the  calm — the  battle— and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  sea-faring  character — the  same  high 
praise  is  due  to  him.  Within  this  circle  lie  his  powers  of  drama- 
tising, his  efforts  to  pass  it,  have  been  mere  abortions.  In 
scenes  of  ordinary  polite  life,  his  ladies  are  but  tame,  spiritless 
and  uninteresting  creations ;  and  his  gentlemen  altogether  wor- 
thy to  be  the  companions  of  such  mistresses.  The  good  opinion 
which  the  author  may  have  bespoken  for  them,  can  scarcely 
survive  the  shock  of  the  first  dialogue.  There  is  nothing  easy 
and  natural  in  their  thoughts,  and  the  writer  wants  the  power 
which,  in  Scott,  extends  throughout  the  whole  circle— at  least 
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of  bis  masculine  creations— =of  completely  identifyuig  himsdf 
with  his  characters.  It  is  in  this  want  of  dramatic  talent, 
in  his  want  of  humour,  and  his  comparative  deficiency  in  gene- 
ral knowledge,  that  the  inferiority  of  Cooper  chiefly  lies.  The 
fund  of  historical  and  antiquarian  lore  possessed  by  Soott,  is, 
indeed,  no  easy  or  ordinary  acquisition. 

The  author  of  *'  Pelham,"  while  he  dramatises  like  Scott  the 
distinguished  characters  of  another  day,  has  thrown  more  of 
love  and  passion  into  his  story.  He  is,  evidently,  a  man  of  a 
warm  temperament,  who  feels  keenly,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
presses himself  in  those  ardenHa  verba  that  belong  to  true  pas- 
sion. In  his  conception  of  female  character,  we  hold  him 
altogther  superior  to  Scott  or  Cooper.  He  is  a  vigorous  thinker, 
and  his  style  is  terse  and  pointed.  His  classical  allusions  may 
be  overstrained,  but  his  keen  and  brilliant  wit  sits  graceful^ 
upon  him,  and  flashes  forth  at  every  page.  His  dullest  passages 
are  those  wherein  he  meditates  wiv^wherein  he  is  witty  of 
malice  aforethought — as  for  example,  at  his  meeting  of  wits  at 
Wills*,  in  his  new  novel  "  Devcreux."  Except  the  introductory 
hit  of  Steele,  there  is  very  little  said  that  deserves  to  be  repeat- 
ed ;  and  we  have  this  general  objection  to  urge  against  his  wits, 
that  they  are  all  witty  in  the  same  style^ — so  that  the  6em- 
tnoi  of  one  may  be  applied,  without  violation  of  any  character- 
istic manner,  to  any  other  «of  the  group.  He  wields  the  weapons 
<rf sarcasm  and  irony,  with  a  terrible  energy ;  and  is  destined  to 
reach  a  literary  elevation,  far  higher  than  any  he  has  yet  at- 
tained. With  this  commendation,  we  are  compelled  to  mix  our 
eensure  of  the  tone  of  morals  pervading  his  first  novel,  **  Pel- 
ham.''  It  seemed  to  us  indicative  of  their  unhealthy  state,  that 
the  exposure,  however  witty,  of  the  follies  and  odious  vices  of 
the  parents,  should  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  son.  It  seemed 
outrageous  to  us— -yet,  after  all,  this  may  be  a  cu-^tUamHc  pre- 
judice, and  a  proof  that  '*  society"  in  this  country,  has  not  yet 
received  its  ultimate  polish  ! 

But  apropos  of  Anne  of  Geierstein.  We  return  to  the  work 
before  us,  to  remark  on  two  instances  of  our  author's  forgetful- 
ness.  The  first  is,  that  he  has  forgotten  to  explain  the  import 
of  the  legend  connected  with  the  bending  of  the  bow  of  Buttes- 
choltz — an  omission,  that  maidens  of  a  certain  age  will  not 
lightly  excuse:  the  other  is,  that  he  supposes  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  profoundly  ignorant  of  a  fact  that  nearly  concerned 
him,  and  which,  it  appears,  from  the  night  scene  at  the  German 
inn,  was  known  to  all  the  world  besides — viz.  that  Count  Albert 
of  Geierstien,  or  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  was  a  chief  of 
the  Secret  Tribunal ! 
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49t3--bi8  system  of  natural  orders,  497. 

Cay  ley,  Arthur,  Jr.,  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  referred  to,  433. 

CeUee,  who  they  were,  11 — were  Gome- 
rians,  ib. — generally  held  the  same 
doctrines  with  Pythagoras,  33. 

Celtic  Druids,  the,  referred  to.  1 — on  the 
brass  weapons  of  ancient  nations,  ib.— 
on  the  ancient  alphabets,  1-3— two 
ancient  alphabets,  4 — Oghams  of  Ire- 
land, 6 — affinity  between  the  langua- 
ges, ib. — peculiarity  of  the  Irish  alpha- 
bet, ib.— Virgil  a  Druid,  7— Welsh 
letters  the  same  as  the  Irish,  ib. — when 
the  Ogham  characters  were  invented, 
8— on  the  10th  and  11th  chapters  of 
Genesis,  9 — confusion  of  tongues  or 
languages,  ib  —of  Baillie^s  hypothesis, 
supported  by  Drummond,  ib. — the  an- 
cient astronomers,  10 — who  the  Celfse 
were,  11 — the  Celtae  were  Gomerians, 
ib. — of  the  Umbri  and  Etruscans,  JJ^ 
affinity  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Celtic,  ib.— affinity  between  the  Greek, 
Sanscrit,  and  Celtic,  13— the  Celtic, 
the  first  swarp  from  the  parent  hive, 
ib. — of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  Ire- 
land, ib. — Irish  histories  and  bards,  15 
— the  hero  Gods,  16 — derivation  of 
Britain,  Bretange,  and  Albion,  and  of 
the  words,  vates  and  bards,  17 — how 
Britain  was  peopled,  ib. — of  the  first 
settlers.ib. — Britain  known  to  Aristotle, 
19 — Hyperboreans  were  Britains,  ib. 
— Hercules  a  Celt,  21 — Abaris  proba- 
bly a  Druid,  ib. — ^the  Cross  common  to 
Greeks,  Egyptians  and  Indians,  22 — 
when  letters  arrived  in  Great  Britain, 
ib. — on  festivals  removed  by  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinox,  24 — Bramin 
back-reckoning,  25 — of  the  Cushites, 
ib. — gods  of  the  British  isles,  26 — Chal- 
dees,  ib. — Chaldees  of  the  British 
Isles,  27 — of  lona,  Jupiter,  Janus,  ib. 
— Coarbs  of  lona,  ib. — no  idol  worship 
in  the  primitive  ages,  ib. — Grecian 
lithoi,  ib. — circular  temples  of  the  Is- 
raelites, 28 — theory  of  the  origin  of  let- 
ters, resumed,  ib.  —the  present  Arabic 
alphabet  may  b^  modern,  29 — the 
Celts  generally,  and  the  Druids  partic- 
ularly, held  the  same'  doctrines  with 
I^thagonis,  33 — tatooing,  34 — appen- 
dix to  the  review  of,  37-4iB. 

ChiTUif  Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission 
through  Mongolia  to,  referred  to,  176 
— Jesuits  obtained  a  footing  in,  about 
-  the  sixteenth  century,  177— descrip- 
tion of  the  ^reat  wall  of,  193 — conquer- 
ed successively  by  the  Mongols  and 
Mantchoos,  194— on  the  willows  of, 


19&-4ea  is  the  general  bcEveragein.  199 
a  wine  of,  made  from  rice,  ib.—- on  lb« 
population  of,  203— account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  last  Eniiish  embaMy  to, 
205.  -€>  ^ 

Chinese,  on  the  language  and  literature  of 
the,  179— on  -the  private  manners  of 
the,  180 — a  new  Russian  mission  ap- 
pointed to  the  capital  of  the,  181 — ar- 
my, observations  on  the,  184— gunpow- 
der known  to  the,  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  ib. — the,  considered  the  best 
agriculturists  in  the  world,  195 — -ook- 
ing,  remarks  on,  198 — tea  the  eeneial 
beverage  of  the,  199— the,  highly  tole- 
rant in  roligiofi.  201 — manner  of  ma- 
king bargains,  ib. — printing,  ib.^-cbar- 
acters,  202— on  the  science  of  the,  ib. 

•  — the,  attach  great  importance  to  gen- 
sing  as  medicine,  ib  —the  drama  a  fiie 
vorite  amusement  with  the,  203— on 
the  complexion  of  the,  ib.— on  the  IKe- 
rature  of  the,  204. 

Chivalry,  iis  influence  upon  literature, 
405 — ^before  the  age  of,  poetrv  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  iJorthem 
Europe,  ib. — on  the  poetry  of  the  ages 
whicn  preceded  the  institutions  of,  4'^ 
— its  influence  on  poetry,  ib. — created 
a  rage  for  versifying,  4<^S— on  the 
rhymed  tales  of,  410— on  the  decline 
of,  415 — the  Berengers  of  Arragon  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  museof,4iy^a 
the  south  of  France  the  poets  of,  styled 
Troubadours,  420. 

Cicero  de  Republica,  Featherstonhaugb's 
translation  of,  reviewed,  136-145 — re- 
marks on  the  Boston  edition  of,  145— 
MS.  of,  was  preserved  in  the  monaste* 
ry  of  Gobio,  146 — written  in  imitation 
of  Plato,  156 — has  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  Discourses  of  Macchia- 
velli  than  to  a  Dialogue  of  Plato,  164. 

Cicero,  his  work  on  invention  and  Trea- 
tise de  Oratore,  referred  to,  150 — de- 
votes himself  to  literature  and  stncty, 
151 — composes  his  De  Republic^,  158 
— had  difficulty  in  determining  upon 
the  form  of  the  work,  153 — wrote  two 
of  his  works  in  imitation  of  Plato,  156 
his  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Roman  polity,  165 — his  reflections  on 
the  constitution  of  bis  country,  175. 

ClasMcaCion  of  Plants^   on  the,  466* 

Cobbett,  his  Complete  collection  of  State 

Trials,  referred  to,  433. 
Cqffee,  on  the  cultivation  of,  in  Cuba, 

312— on  the  quantity  exported  from 

Cuba,  313. 
Cubaf  comparison  of  slave  labour  in,  and 

in  Carolina,  125— on  cock-fighting  and 

boll-baiting  in,  12&— on  the  causes  of 
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ireqiieDt  aBsassinations  in,  188— jMroba- 
ble  effect  of  the  Romaii  Catholic  reli- 
gion in,  ib. — natural  advantages  of,  129 
— faoBpitaltty  of  the  inhabitants  of,  ib. 
abounds  in  immense  caverns.  130— dis- 
cipline of  oxen  in,  131— use  of  ardent 
spirits  iigunous  to  the  negroes  of,  138 
-M>n  the  population  of,  134 — on  the 
yeomanry  oi,  136— on  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of,  285^its  magnitude  com- 
pared, 287— on  the  geological  structure 
of,  28ti — on  the  discovery  of  gold  in, 
and  St.  Domingo,  291— on  the  scarcity 
of  water  in,  292— on  the  climate  of,  293 
—the  leading  causes  of  the  improve- 
ment of,  295— on  the  population  of,  296 
—a  comparative  view  of  the  populati- 
on of,  with  other  territories  where  sla- 
very exists,  299.  390 — on  the  ancient 
population  of,  301— influence  of  the  re- 
sidence in,  of  the  great  proprietors  and 
noblemen,  304— on  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  in,  305— on  the  profits  of  cultiva- 
ting su^  to  the  proprietors  in,  307 — 
on  the  importance  and  value  of  coffee 
to,  312-~exports  of  coffee  from,  313— 
on  the  tobacco  of,  ib.— on  the  imports 
and  exports  of,  315— on  the  revenue  of, 
317->on  the  government  of,  318. 
D. 

DevereuXf  the  tale  of,  referred  to,  369— 
reviewed,  387— extracts  from,  388-402 
— on  the  literary  character  of,  402. 

Diet,  ^treatise  on,  dec.  referred  to,  208, 
240. 

Digutice  Organs^  an  Essay  on  Disorders 
of  the,  <&c.,  referred  to,  208, 240. 

Druids,  the,  of  Gaul  and  Britain  acquain- 
ted with  letters,  3 — telescopes  and  guq- 
powder  known  to,  20— admitted  the 
creation  of  matter,  23 — the  Christmas 
festival  of,  26 — of  the  sacred  fire  of,  ib. 
guilty  of  human  sacrifices,  27-^of  the 
hierachy  and  power  of,  32 — held  the 
same  doctrines  as  Pythagoras,  33. 

Dwightf  Henry  £.,  his  Travels  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  referred  to,  86— 
examined  the  universities  and  schools 
of  the  North  of  Germany,  88—  notices 
the  attention  paid  by  the  German  and 
Prussian  governments  to  public  im- 
provement, 89— contrasts  Protestant 
with  Catholic  Germany,  ib.— gives  an 
accountof  the  threeclassesof  instructors 
in  the  universities  of  Germany,  104— 
remarks  on  the  results  of  German  edu- 
cation when  compared  with  Ameri- 
can, 118. 

Dygptptia,  on  the  prevalence  of,  206 — 
on  tne  dietical  writers  in  reference  to, 
210— on  the  general  causes,  and  the 
core  of,  211— Dr.  Paris'  definition  of, 
215— on  the  origin  of,  216— on  regi- 


men, in  relation  to  the  cure  of,  221— • 
on  the  quality  of  food  in  relation  to, 
225-^ aggravated  by  the  use  of  spirits, 
wine  and  fermented  liquors,  226 — 
rules  to  be  observed  for  the  preven« 
tion  or  the  cure  of,  229 — on  the  bene* 
fit  of  travelling  in  the  cure  of,  234— 
a  synopsis  of  short  rules  for  the  cure 
of,  240. 

Dytpeptic,  the,  usuallv  eats  too  much,223 
— spirits,  wine  and  fermented  liquors 
injurious  to,  226 — the  effects  of  coffee 
and  tea  on,  227 — on  the  diet  of,  228 — 
rules  on  eating  to  be  observed  by,  229 
—to  avoid  hard  study,  230— exercise  all 
important  to,  232— on  the  importance 
of  friction  to,  231— usually  derives 
benefit  from  travelling.  234 — injury  of 
tobacco  to,  236 — on  the  importance  of 
re^lar  hours  to,  237— rules  for  the 
guidance  of,  238 — short,  practical  rules 
•  obligatory  on,  240. 
E. 

Edueaiion  in  German/,  86-123. 

Ellis,  his  Narrative  of  Lord  Amherst's 
Embassy  to  China,  referred  to,  178— 
remarks  on  the  brick  tea  of  Mongolia, 
184 — on  the  rice  wine  of  China,  199. 

Englishman  an,  Voltaire's  picture  of,  328 
— considers  whatever  difference  of  cus- 
tom fh>m  that  of  his  own  country,  he 
meets  with  in  other  countries,  as  abso- 
lutely wrong,  329— puts  forth  his  gra- 
phic power  most  successfully  in  imagi- 
native representations  of  life,  369. 

Essai  PBlitique  sur  Visit  de  CubOf  re- 
viewed. ^5-321. 

Ettoy  on  Morbid  Sensibilily  of  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels f  an,  &c.  referred  to,  206- 
240. 

F. 

Fealherstonhttughf  G.  W.  his  translation 
of  the  Republic  of  Cicero,  reviewed, 
136— his  translations  compared  with 
the  original,  140— on  the  scholarship 
of,  144. 

Fiction,  on  the  Endish  works  of,  369. 

Fielding,  on  his  character  as  a  novelist, 
371 — wrote  his  Joseph  Andrews  as  a 
satire  on  Richardson's  Pamela,  ib.-^on 
his  Tom  Jones,  372— on  bis  character 
of  Al  worthy,  373 — his  definition  of  true 
wisdom,  quoted,  375. 

Fine  Arts,  on  the  state  of  the,  in  Athens, 
70— in  Rome,  ib. — the,  associated  with 
the  old  age  rather  than  tlie  manhood 
of  a  country,  72 — on  the  state  of  the, 
in  Great-Britain,  73— Mr.  West's  letter 
relative  to  the  specimens  of  the,  iii 
Italy,  76— on  the  advantages  of  Ame- 
rica for  the  cultivation  of  the,  77— on 
the  public  institutions  in  America  inr 
the  promotion  of  the,  79. 
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f)r$emat9mry,  on  the' probable  origin  of, 
22,  note. 

French  Spoliationt,  remarks  on,  64— case 
of  the  Commonwealth  vt.  Chapman, 
referred  to,  In  relation  to,  ib. 

FulteTf  a  case  from  hb  Medicina  Gym- 
nastica,  qooted,  232. 
G. 

Oermany,  Tisited  by  Mr.  Rnssel,  87— by 
Mr.  Dwight,  88--system  of  education 
in,  a  latK>rions  one,  ib.— schools  and 
universities  of,  liberally  endowed,  ib. — 
the  government  of,  pays  unremitted  at* 
tentiOD  to.  public  improvemeot,  89 — 
difference  between  protestant  and  ca- 
tholic, ib.— on  the  elementaiy  schools 
of,  91— on  the  compensation  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  schools  of,  93— on  the 
gymnasia  of  the  north  of,  94 — in  182&, 
state  of  the  universities  of,  102— the 
academic  terms  of,  note,  103— classes 
of  professors  in  the  universities  of,  104 
— professors  in  the  universities  of,  cho- 
sen for  life,  10t(— Mr.  Rnssel's  views  of 
Ofliversity  professors  in,  107— on  the 
eiegetieal  method  of  instruction  in, 
109— on  the  numerous  libraries  in,  110 
—on  the  literature  of,  112— on  the  lite- 
rary acquirements  of  the  professors  in, 
note,  112  -on  the  carousals,  &c.  of 
ftudents  in  the  universities  of,  114— 
education  in,  compared  with  the  United 
States,  118^on  the  musical  taste  of  the 
inhabitants  of,  122. 

OoldsmUh,  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the 
standard  of  the  English  novel  of  rural 
Ufe,  381. 

Oregarie,  Dr.  G.  his  Elements  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  refer- 
red to,  210. 

Qpmnada,  the,  of  the  North  of  Germany, 
94— divided  into  two  classes,  95— on 
the  exegetical  mode  of  instruction 
adopted  in,  96— etudents  pass  from 
the,  to  the  universities,  98— on  learning 
languages  in,  99. 

H. 

Hallt  Capt.  Basil,  his  Travels  in  North- 
America,  dDC,  reviewed,  321— of  opi- 
nion that  the  Americans  would  be  a 
happier  people  if  they  got  no  English 
books,  322— dissatisfied  with  our  poli- 
tical institutions,  324 — his  remarks  on 
American  elections,  326— is  more  than 
ordinarily  peevish  when  his  bill  of  fare 
isnnsatisfactory,  327— a  confirmed  fo*- 
Himars^  3^8— acknowledees  Uiat 
this  countiy  is  in  a  venr  flourisning  con- 
dition, 33) — affirms  that  the  American 
government  is  a  mere  experiment,  336 
— imputes  to  the  form  ot  our  govern- 
ment whatever  may  seem  to  go  wrong 
in  the  country,  337— his  opinions  on 


thefireoneney  of elactions,ib.- 
hb  notion  that  our  system  has  been  gel- 
ting  daily  more  democratioal  froM  tiie 
adoption  of  the  ccoMtitation,  340 — fais 
remarks  on  the  state  of  edttcatios  intlie 
United  States,  349— on  the  opinioiit  ot, 
regarding  our  Southern  insUtirtiona,  3Sft 
—considers thequestion of siavay  tB,« 
practical  Udit,354— hisopinioDsoB  tiie 
subject  of  slavery,  cenergllly,361^-ridi- 
cules  the  idea  of  dbnger  to  the  atove- 
holding  states  from  insurrectioB,  363 — 
in  error  respecting  the  mortality-  of 
slaves  on  rice  plantations,  368. 

Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  his  Essay  on  I>lsor- 
ders  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  iLC.,  re- 
ferred to,  208, 240. 

Havana,  the,  description  of  the  Casa  de 
Beneficiencia  of,  131— on  the  climate 
of,  292 — on  the  population  of,  ib.— 
Humboldt's  description  of,  302— ex- 
port of  sugar  from,  305— export  of  cof- 
fee from,  313— imports  and  exports  for 
the  port  of,  315. 

Heallh,  Sure  methods  of  improving,  and 
prolonging  Life,  &c.,  referred  to,  90&- 
extract  from,  234. 

Hebetf  Bishop,  his  Sermons,  reviewed, 
941— on  his  oratory,' 248— his  great  can- 
dour in  argument,  249. 

Hermannf  on  his  system  in  botany.' 

Hifgint,  Godfrey,  his  Celtic  Drms,  re- 
ferred to,  1— rejects  the  Masoretie 
points,  3— of  opinion  that  the  Dntids 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  acquainted 
with  letters,  ib.— distrlists  the  anthotity 
of  Josephus,  11— opinion  respecUng 
tbe  institution  of  the  priesthood,  33. 

Hitiory  of  tke  World,  Raleigh's,  tbe  finiit 
of  his  imprisonment,  456. 

Huffman,  David,  his  Legal  Outlines,  re- 
ferred to,  47— titles  of  his  lectures,  4S— 
his  remarlu  upon  jurisdiction,  62 

Huber,  B.  his  Aper^o  Statistioue  de  f*Da 
de  Cuba,  &c,  referred  to,  !&6— hb  re- 
marks on  tbe  influence  of  the  residence 
of  the  ^reat  nroprietors  and  noblemeii 
on  the  mhahitants  of  Cuba,  304. 

Humboldt,  Alexandre  de,  his  Easai  Poli- 
tique sur  rile  de  Cuba,  referred  to, 
285— his  observations  on  the  geological 
structure  of  Cuba,  288— remarks  on  tbe 
climate  of  the  Havana,  292— bis  esti- 
mate of  the  population  of  Cuba,  S9S— 
his  description  of  the  Havana,  302— his 
estimate  of  the  export  of  mfiV  from 
Cuba,  305— underrates  the  prodoetioB 
of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  306— hb  obser- 
vations on  the  manu&ctnre  of  i 
310. 

Hume,  his  defence  of  James  L 
ed  on,  in  r^ard  to  Raleigh,  400,  ^Dte. 
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MiBigution,  a  Treatise  on,  and  Ha  conse- 
qneoees,  &c.  referred  to,  206, 240. 

Johnton,  Dr.  James,  his  Essay  on  morbid 
sensibiUty  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels, 
^bc  referred  to,  206— reraarkk  on  the 

Srevalence  of  dyspepsia  in  England, 
19— his  observations  on  some  of  the 
causes  oi  dyspepsia,  ib. — recommends 
travelling  to  the  dyspeptic,  234. 

JwinHetioH,  Hoffman's  remarks  on,  62. 

JumeUf  Anthony  L.  de,  his  Genera  Plan- 
tarum,  &Ai  referred  to,  488,  490. 

Juttieu,  Bernard  de,  made  known  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  sesual  system,  485— 
his  views  and  arrangements  poblished 
by  his  nephew,  488- -first  distributed 
A  irfauts  into  seven  classes,  489. 
K 

Keymitt  sent  by  Raleigh  in  search  of  gold 
mines,  447— despatched  by  Elaleidi  on 
a  second  espedition  to  Guiana,  448 — 
goes  with  Raleigh  on  another  expe- 
dition to  Guiana,  460— attacks  a  Span- 
ish town,  and  loses  younc  Raleigh,  ib. 
— reproached  by  Ralei(^,  and  com- 
mits suicide,  ib. 

SJ^rotht  Julius  Von,  his  edition  of  the 
Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission  through 
Mongolia  to  China,  referred  to,  176 — 
his  statement  of  the  number  of  the 
Chinese  army,  194  -  his  account  of  the 
bHure  of  the  last  Englbh  embassy  to 
China,  205. 

L. 

Legal  Ouilines,  reviewed,  47— quoted,  48, 
49-51,  52^,  63. 

Letteri  from  Cuba,  referred  to,  123— ex- 
tracts from,  124, 126-136. 

L^eofSir  fVaUerRakwh,  the,  433-466. 

LtmMBia,  his  S3rstema  Natune,  referred 
to,  474— his  works,  484— on  the  sexual 
system  of,  in  plants,  488. 

LUeraiure,  influence  of  chivalry  upon, 
405-433. 

M. 

Mmo,  An|elo,  his  M.  TvUii  Ciceronis  de 
Repvblica,  &c.,  referred  to,  136-  -dis- 
covered the  fragment  of  the  manu- 
script in  the  monastery  of  Gobio,  146. 

MeCmineVy  Lord,  his  embassy  to  China, 
referred  to,  178— curious  incident  rela- 
dveto,207. 

JfofigWui,  description  of,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, 182— on  the  customs  of  the  inha- 
bitants oC  ib.— brick  tea  extensively 
used  in,  184* -has  considerable  trade 
with  China  in  the  article  of  wood,  ib. 
—on  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
186— on  the  obot  or  altan  erected  on 
the  elevated  places  of,  189— on  the  Ro- 
binia  Pyrmsa  of,  190— on  the  desert  of 
Oobi  in,  ib.—a  dMcription  of  the  terri- 


tory of  the  Tsakbars  Ui,  191— s peeimeii 
of  the  poetry  of  the  inhabitants  of,  193. 

JKbfje,  Samuel,  F.  B.,  his  Fine  Arts,  re- 
ferred to,  70— character  of  his  National 
Academy,  83. 

N. 

Natural  hittory,  on  the  study  of,  468-H>n 
the  eariy  systems  of;  470-  on  lansnage 
and  terms  m  relation  to  the  study  of, 
476— of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  480. 

Niebuhtf  his  Summary  to  Roman  Histo- 
ry, referred  to,  35. 

North  Ameriea,  HalFs  Travels  in,  re- 
viewed, 321-369. 

NovetSy—NaHonal,  of,  Fielding's,  371— 
Richardson's,  376-  Smollet's,  379—* 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  381- I%e  Oothie  or 
Chivalrout  Romance,  Walpole*s  Castle 
ofOtranto,382— Mrs.  Radcliffe*s,383— 
The  mttorieal.  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  383 
-  -Hu  Mueellaneoutt  Robinson  Crneoe, 
384— Sterne's,  385-^ohnson's  Rasse- 
las,  ib.-4ohnstone's  Chmal,  ib.— M'- 
Kensie's,  ib — Goodwin^s,  ib.— Hol- 
crofl's,  ib.  -ATiss  Burney's,  ib.— Afiss 
Edgeworth's,  ib.— the  more  modern, 
38^Pelham,  Disowned  and  Deverenx, 
ib.  -of  the  Waveriy,  518— of  Cooper's, 
521. 

O. 

Old  Age,  on  diet,  in  relation  to  the  at- 
tainment of,  224. 

Ourga,  a  description  of,  186— looked  up- 
on with  raverence  by  the  Mongols,  ib. 
stations  established  by  the  ^issians 
from,  to  China,  187. 
P 

Porif, Dr.  J.  A.his  Traatise  on  Diet,  kc.  re- 
ferred to,  208— his  definition  of  dyspep- 
sia, 215---his  remarks  on  the  difference 
of  food.  224  -his  opinion  of  wine  and 
spirits  as  renrds  dyspeptics,  287. 

Ptilaye,  M.  de  la  Came  de  Salute,  see 
Sainte  Paylave. 

Pekin,  description  of,  197— on  the  mar- 
kets of,  199— climate  of,  200. 

Philio,  Dr.  A.  P.  W.,  his  Treatise  on 
Innigestion  referred  to,  208— remarks 
on  a  proper  quantity  of  food  to  be  ta- 
ken, 223  states  a  smcular  c|iseof  dvs* 
pepsia,  226— hb  opinion  of  wine,  ic, 
as  regards  dyspeptics,  227. 

Pictures,  on  the  purchase  of  old,  84. 

Plants,  on  the  classificatioh  of,  466— ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of,  469— on 
the  fundamental  princi^es  of  Can- 
dolle's  classification  of,  493— difference 
between  classifications  of,  496— on  the 
natural  orders  of,  497. 

Plautut,  Monologue  in  the  PcbuuIus  o  . 
3^46. 

Poetry,  on  ancient,  406— chivalric,  409 
— mvanfal,  420— the  pastoral  of  the 
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Troubftdoon^  494— the  decay  of  the 
Provencal,  429. 

Political  Economy,  Sbmondi's,  262>285. 

Politici  of  AtUiquity,  165— on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Roman  polity,  ib.— the 
democrat  of  the  ancients  similar  to  the 
jacobin  of  the  moderns,  167-M>n  unmit- 
ig^d  democracy,  169— Roman  polity 
of  an  arbtocratic  spirit  and  character, 
171. 

Porta,  his  doctrine  of  analogy  between 
plants  and  animals,  480,  note. 

Prcachine,  on  the  ends  of,  244. 
^Proven^ats,  so  styled  on  account  of  their 
language,  420— on  the  airs  of  the,  ib. 
note— on  the  language  of  the,  421-  on 
the  pastoral  poetry  of,  424— the  names 
of  the  poetical  institutions  of,  425,  note 
— the  cours  d'amours  of  the,  427— on 
the  poetical  essays  of  the,  428— the  de- 
cline of  the  poetry  of  the,  430. 

Pnutia,  on  the  elementary  schools  of,  91 
—on  the  gymnasia  of,  &— libraries  of, 
111. 

Pt^ffendorf,  his  de  Officio  Hominis  et  Ci- 
vis,  referred  to,  57. 

Punic  Monologue,  the,  as  corrected  by 
Bochart,  37-  from  Mocenic;us^  edition 
of  Plautns,  38-Bochart's  Hebrew  ver- 
sion of,  39— another  version  of,  ib.— 
Chaldee  version  of,  40— Latin  versions 
oi,  41— Samaritan  version  of,  42— Val- 
lancey's  version  of,  43— O'Connor's 
Irish  version  of  the  first  five  lines  of, 
45 

R. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  Cayley's  Life  of, 
referred  to,  433— the  origin  of  the 
North-American  Provinces  may  be 
traced  to  his  genius,  ib.— of  an  ancient 
family,  434--served  in  a  company  of 
volunteers  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Huge- 
nots,  ib.— served  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  435— an  incident  turns  his  at- 
tention to  the  naval  service,  ib.^-in 
Ireland  with  a  commission  in  the  ar- 
my, ib.— anecdotes  of,  dbplaying  bis 
courage,  436 — gallantly  to  Q,ueen  Eliz- 
abeth, ib. — accompanies  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  to  the  Netberiands,  ib— Hinites 
himself  with  Sir  H.  Gilbert  in  a  voy- 
age to  Newfoundland,  436— obtains  a 
patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth  for  ma- 
king discoveries,  437 — despatches  two 
vessels  for  North-America,  ib.— the 
honor  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him, 
438 — fits  out  a  second  expedition  to 
Virginia,  ib. — introduces  the  use  of  to- 
bacco into  England,  439— fits  out  a 
fourth  expedition  to  Virginia,  440— 
disposes  of  his  patent,  ib. — the  monop 
ely  for  vending  wines  granted  him,  441 


— plans  a  voyage  fiw  the  dio^ovmey  o( 
the  North-Weet  passiure,  ib.— ndBUtt- 
ted  one  of  the  ConncU  of  War  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Spanbh  Armada,  ib.— had 
command  on  shore  but  joioa  the  Eag- 
Ibh  fieet,  ib.— obtains  an  augmentatMNi 
of  his  wine  patent,  442— ren«ws  hb 
friendship  with  Spenser,  443<— canriei 
Spenser  to  Court,  and  persuades  him 
to  the  publication  of  the  Fauy  Qoeen, 
ib.— himself  a  poet,  ib.— oflwiids  the 
^een  by  an  afiair  of  gallantry  with 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  444 — eails 
for  Trinidad,  445 — arrives  at  the  Pro- 
vince of  Aromia.  446 — hb  faith  in  the 
existence  of  the  Amazons,  lb.— on  hb 
return  to  England  publishes  an  acseoont 
of  the  countries  he  had  visited,  447— 
despatches  Keymb  to  Guiana,  446— 
joins  Howard  and  Essex,  second  in 
command,  in  an  expedition  atgainst 
Cadiz,  ib. — hb  important  services  in 
the  attack  on  the  enemy,  449— disap- 
pointed in  the  reward  for  his  services, 
450 — after  hb  return  from  Cadifs  des- 
patches another  ship  to  Guiana,  ib. — 
successfully  attacks  Fayal,  451— ob- 
tains the  confidence  of  Elizabeth,  ib. 
—his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  iall  of 
Essex,  ib.— James  prejudiced  afaiost, 
Ib.^^ssociates  himself  with  Cobham, 
452 — his  defence  on  hb  trial,  ib.^-con- 
fined  to  the  Tower,  456 — hb  estates 
confiscated,  ib. — hb  "  great  cordial," 
ib. — Prince  Henry's  aflfection  for  him, 
ib. — composes  hb  History  of  the 
Worid,  456-— his  opinion  of  the  site  of 
Paradbe,  457— k)!  hb  religious  opta- 
ions,  458^ — his  opinion  of  slavery,  ib.— 
released  from  prison,  fitted  out  a  fleet 
for  Guiana,  459— at  Trinidad  seized 
with  a  fever,  460 — ^loses  hb  sod,  lb. 
—on  hb  return  to  England  was  ar- 
rested, ib.— tried  on  the  old  charge  of 
treason,  463— condemned,  465— ctb* 
claims  having  attended  the  execiitio& 
of  Elssex  from  any  malignant  feeling, 
ib. — ^hb  execution,  466. 

RepH  yegetabili*  Sjfstetna  NatvraU,  re- 
ferred to,  466,  491— on  the  plan  of  the 
work,  493. 

RepubUc  of  Cicero,  the,  136-164. 

Bichardton,  one  ojf  the  earlier  reformers 
of  the  British  novel,  377  ^-character  of 
his  novels,  ib.— criticbm  on  the  leading 
characters  introduced  into  his  noveb, 
378. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  referred  to,  384— the 
author  of,  left  other  works,  scarcely 
now  remembered,  ib. 

Romance,  the  ancient,  412. 
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Rutully  John,  his  Tour  in  Germany,  Ac. 
referred  to,  86— vbited  Germany  with 
the  usaa]  prejudices  of  his  eountiymen, 
87— remarks  on  the'  German  profes- 
sors, 107«»notices  the  carousals,  &c.  of 

'   the  German  students,  114. 

^gra,  D.  Ramon  de  la,  his  Anales  de 
Ciencias,  AgricuUura,  Comercio  y 
Artes,  referred  to,  285,  292. 

Sainte  Palayej  M.  de  la  Cume  de,  his 
Memoires  sur  TAncienne  Chevalerie, 
referred  to,  405— devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  Provencal  literature,  432, 
note. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  series  of  Novels  re- 
ferred to,  383— his  Anne  of  Geierstein 
reviewed,  496— his  talent  for  dramati- 
sing, 518. 

Sermofu,  Bishop  Heber*s,  reviewed,  241 
—composed  for  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, ^3-extracts  from,  250-260. 

SumowH,  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de,  his  Poli- 
tical Economy  referred  to,  261— the 
arrangement  of  his  discnssions,  262— 
connders,  with  Adam  Smith,  that  la- 
bour is  the  sole  origin  of  wealth,  263— 
disacrees  with  Say  and  Ricardo,  on 
the  doctrine  of  production  creating  de- 
mand, 278— his  opinion  in  unison  wiUi 
that  of  Malthus,  on  the  same  subject, 
ib.— opposed  to  Malthus  on  the  subject 
of  population,  283— remarks  on  a  pas- 
sage of  his,  relative  to  the  United 
States,  284. 

Siavery,  on  the  change  of  opinion  in  re- 
ference to,  352— Capt.  Hall's  opinion 
of,  354— does  not  extinguish  aflection 
between  the  slave  and  his  master.  358 
—on  the  evils  of,  360— the  condemners 
of,  apt  to  forget  the  share  they  contri- 
bute towards  the  permanence  of,  361 
—on  the  right  of  the  slave-holding 
States  to  maintain,  365. 

SmoUetj  in  his  novels,  the  painter  of 
three  kingdoms,  379-  emphatically  na- 
tional, ib.— of  his  Roderick  Random, 
ib.— on  the  general  character  of  his 
novels,  380. 

South-Carolinay  Abbot's  remarks  on,  124. 

StenUf  on  the  writings  of,  385. 

fiyvorf,  Gilbert,  the  painter,  referred  to, 
78.. 

9og^,  on  tjie  cultivation  of,  in  Cuba, 
305— quantity  of,  exported  from  differ- 
ent territories  compared  with  the  area 
of  the  same,  306— on  the  distribution  of 

I  the  exports  of,  307— on  the  profits  of 
the  cultivation  of,  306— on  tne  mano- 

-  facture  of,  311-  -on  a  new  mode  of  ap- 
plying heat  in  the  refining  of,  312. 


Sydenham,  bis  opinion  on  the  importance 
of  exercise  in  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  gout,  stated,  233  -singular  cure  of 
his,  oy  sending  a  patient  to  an  imagi- 
nary doctor  in  Inverness,  related,  2^. 
T. 

TaUmng,  various  versions  of  the  word, 
34. 

Timkowdn,  George,  his  Travels  through 
Mongolia  to  China,  referred  to,  176 — 
appointed  to  conduct  a  new  mission 
from  Kiakhta  to  the  Chinese  capital, 
181 — describes  the  manufacture  of 
brick  tea,  184  detained  on  his  jour- 
ney, on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  185 —  enters  China, 
193 — his  observations  on  the  great 
wall.  ib. —  and  on  Chinese  agriculture, 
195— notices  the  willows  of  China,  196 
— arrives  at  Pekin,  ib. — his  description 
of  Pekin,  197-  formed  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  Chinese,  200— returns  to 
Kiakhta,  204. 

Tobacco,  on  the  cultivation  of,  in  Cuba, 
313-  -on  the  export  of,  from  Cuba,  314 
— its  first  introduction  into  Europe, 
439 

Tour  in  Germany,  a,  referred  to,  86— ex- 
tracts from,  107-109. 

Travels  in  China,  176-207. 

Travels  in  North-America,  referred  to, 
321— extracts  from,  322, 326, 349, 354, 
360-364. 

Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany  j  referred 
to,  86— extracts  from,  91-98, 104-107, 
109-111,118. 

Troubadours,  so  stvled  on  account  of 
their  inventions,  420 — the  reign  of  the 
Berengers,  the  most  brilliant  era  of  the, 
423—- on  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the, 
424 — ^the  rewards  of  the,  427 — the 
cours  d'amoursof  the,  ib.—the  poetical 
essays  of  the,  428 — the  decay  of  the, 
429— the  religious  novels  or  romances 
of  the,  ib.  note— the  biography  of  the, 
432. 

U. 

United  Stales,  the,  on  elections  in,  326 — 
the  people  of  the  mother  country  ig- 
norant of  the  real  condition  and  his- 
tory of,  329— on  the  free  government 
of,  333--^vemment  not  a  mere  expe- 
riment, &6— on  the  will  of  the  people 
of,  as  regards  candidates  for  high  offi- 
ces in  the  government  of,  338— on  the 
judiciary  of,  340— on  the  rage  for  inno- 
vation in  politics  in,  344— on  the  state 
of  education  in,  345— on  the  southern 
institations  of,  352. 
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